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‘PREFACE 

In coming again before the reading public after an interval of three 
years and prefacing the second volume of A History of Jewish 
Literature, the author finds that but little can be added to what 
was said in the preface to the first volume regarding his under¬ 
taking of the work and its aim and purpose. The conditions des¬ 
cribed there which in the opinion of the author made the connected 
presentation of the content of the entire post-Biblical Jewish literature 
a necessity still exist. The knowledge of Jewish literature, of its 
teachings and ideals in intellectual circles, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish, has not been augmented to an appreciable degree, and a book 
supplying reliable information on these subjects still fills an urgent 
need. 

Nor is it necessary to explain again the character, method and 
plan of the volume, inasmuch as it is a continuation of its prede¬ 
cessor. Moreover, the judgment pronounced by a majority of the 
reviewers of Volume I, both in this country and abroad, largely 
substantiated the judiciousness of the author in the selection of the 
particular method and plan followed in these volumes, and in ad¬ 
dition demonstrated to him that his labors were not in vain. 

However, the author found it necessary to alter his original plan 
to condense the history of the extensive literature of the Jews into 
two volumes and expand it to three volumes. The wide ramification 
of the mass of literature produced during the second half of the 
Mediaeval Ages made such change not only desirable but absolutely 
necessary. Again, the versatility of expression of the Jewish genius 
during the modern period, the vicissitudes of Jewish life and the 
kaleidoscopic change of ideas, ideals and views during that span of 
time require that a separate volume be devoted to a survey of its 
extensive literature. It is hoped that the third volume will appear 
in a shorter interval of time than the one separating the first and 
second volumes. 

The author wishes to record his recognition of the services ren¬ 
dered him in the course of preparation of the book by a number 
of persons. Such is due to Dr. A. S. Oko, librarian emeritus of the 
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will* the necessary books; to Prof. Alexander Marx of the Jewish 
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the bibliographies o£ both volumes; to Prof. Charles S. Braden of 
Northwestern. University for his reading a large part of the manu¬ 
script and making valuable suggestions for imsKovemenc in style; 
to Mr. Shemaryahu Swirsky and Mr. David x»hapuo, bis students at 
the Hebrew Theological •. College, to the, tii&'-iik; fodvstrious labor 
in assisting in the .compilation of the second for 

his rendering into rhyme a large number of the poetical selections; 
to Mr. Beniamin Meyer for his drawing the maps for this volume 
as well as for the first; and finally to his wife who read both the 
manuscript and ptoofs -with painstaking care and attention. 

He a also thankful to his friends who procured a pan of the 
funds necessary for the publication of the work. These are: the 
Ceuriad Conference of American rabbis, Dr$. Solomon Goldman, • 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of volume II having been sold out, a need arose for 
a new edition. But since present conditions in the printing trade make 
it extremely difficult to reset the entire work and make the improve¬ 
ments which the author would have liked to make, he had to be satis¬ 
fied with what could be done under the circumstances. Accordingly, 
the edition is, as stated on the title page, enlarged and corrected but 
not revised. 

The enlargement consists of four appendices, or additions, given at 
the end of the book. Two of these deal with works and authors who 
were inadvertently omitted or only casually referred to in chapters IV 
and V respectively. The other two discuss the works of writers who 
contributed to more than one branch of literature and consequently 
could not have been designated as supplements to particular chapters. 
There is also a short additional bibliography covering the new matter 
in the appendices. The corrections are limited to flagrant misprints 
or errors which may conduce to misunderstanding of certain passages 
in the text. These corrections are given in separate pages under the 
title of Errata. Otherwise the text remains unchanged including the 
orthography of transliteration of Hebrew words and titles. However, 
in the Additions, the transliterations were brought up in consonance 
with the btest scientific principles. 

Meyu Waxman 

Chicago, April, igj] 
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This map will convey to the reader the importance of 
the role certain countries and cities played in the develops 
ment of Jewish literature during the period, 

Spain and Italy as leading centers of literary activity 
during the gneisfRr part of the period are placed $£ the 
top, and beneath,' ihem. the. ’countries induded in their 
sphere of influence. 

Literary activity in northern Africa was stimulated by 
the influx of immigrants from Spain, and the revival of 
intellectual productivity in Palestine and Egypt Was 
wholly /due hrthe settlement of the Spanish exiles who 
often came by way of North Africa. Likewise, France 
and Germany:, directly influenced rhe establishment fof 
the Polish-Lnhuaritan center of learning. Provence, in 
this period as in the preceding one, was influenced by 
the countries surrounding it, and this fact explains its 
central position. / ' • ' v : r ..//vV ; . v; / ‘ N" 

Dates of maps: 

Spain —1492 .'tv/-/ 
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North Africa—tfioo. 

Italy, Germany, Poland. Palestine and Egypt— 1700 . 
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MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

Division* II 


INTRODUCTION 

/. NATURE AND CHARACTER OF THE LITERATURE OF 
THE PERIOD 

The ramified mass of literature of the second period of the Medi¬ 
aeval Ages, with which the following pages deal, differs from the lit¬ 
erature of the first period not quantitatively but qualitatively. As 
will be seen, all currents of literary expression reviewed in the pre¬ 
ceding volume continued to flow through the centuries, each one in 
its own peculiar way, swelling the mighty stream of Jewish culture. 
The line of demarcation between these two periods is then primarily 
that of quality. If the period closing with the twelfth century has 
been named by almost unanimous consent the Golden Age, the succes¬ 
sive layers of the second period, continuing the metallic nomenclature, 
will have to be denominated the silver and brass ones respectively. 

The causes that brought about this change both in the quality and 
tone of Jewish literature are: first, the general lassitude which usually 
follows a long period of literary activity and great display of mental 
energy; second, the change in the centers of literary activity; third, 
the absence of great personalities; and finally, a general tendency to 
follow the beaten track trodden by those who have gone before. That 
these factors interlap each other and often serve both as causes and 
effects is needless to say. As for the first cause, it is hardly necessary 
to dwell upon it, for it is a frequent phenomenon in all cultural 
efforts both in that of the individual and that of the group. An intel¬ 
lectual strain on the part of any organism is followed by a reaction 
resulting in a lessening of mental activity for a stated period. The 
history of human culture furnishes us with ample examples where a 
period of splendid literary activity by any nation is followed by one 
of mediocrity and barrenness. Jewish literature is, therefore, no 
exception to the rule. Here and there, an individual may appear in 
one field or another who excels in depth of thought or elegance of 
expression even the great masters of the Classic age, but the quality 
of the entire literature remains, on the whole, on a lower level. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

Of greater importance was the change of centers. The line that 
formerly divided the world Jewries into those under Islamic and those 
under Christian rule, though not obliterated, lost its importance 
almost completely. By the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
power of the Crescent began to wane; Mohammedan rule in Spain 
gradually receded before the militant cross; and before long, almost 
the entire Pyrenean Peninsula, with the exception of a small strip of 
territory on the coast, reverted to its former Christian rulers. In the 
East, the Mohammedans still held sway, but their dissensions and the 
frequent sweeping of hordes of Mongols, Seljuks and Turks through 
Western Asia, broke up the once powerful Caliphate into small shat' 
tered fragments, laid waste the once fertile provinces, and consider¬ 
ably reduced the population of the great cities. The result of these 
conditions was the decline of the Arabic culture, whose bloom had 
faded long before, and degeneration set in. 

And that which transpired in the gentile world was reflected more 
intensely in the Jewish world. Eastern Jewries began to dwindle, and 
correspondingly, their literary activity ceased almost completely. For 
nearly three centuries, from the beginning of the thirteenth to the end 
of the fifteenth, the East hardly produced any author of note or any 
work of literary value. Verily, during that period, glory had departed 
from the East. It was only after the fall of Constantinople and the 
establishment of the Turkish Empire, that Turkey and especially 
Palestine rose as centers of literary activity. 

Under these circumstances, Jewish cultural activity for the greater 
part of the period was concentrated almost entirely in the West, in 
Christian Europe. This change of center caused a corresponding 
change in the tone and character of the literature. On the one hand, 
it brought about a uniformity of spirit, inasmuch as Jewish life 
throughout Europe assumed a unified character, and on the other 
hand, it caused a narrowing of tendency and an intensified concen¬ 
tration on a limited number of subjects, such as the field of Rabbinic 
law, mysticism and pietistic literature. The broad-mindedness, the 
closeness to general life, the variety of interest in all aspects of life 
which characterized the literary productions of the Classical period in 
Spain were gone, for no more was Jewish life in that country unim¬ 
peded in its development as it was in the preceding centuries. 

Jewish life in Spain, as well as in all other countries in Europe, 
assumed a very gloomy aspect during the second half of the Middle 
Ages. In fact, the really dark spirit of these Ages, as far as the Jews 
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INTRODUCTION 3 

were concerned, was displayed primarily during that epoch. From 
the thirteenth century on, the Church concentrated all its efforts, if 
not to destroy the Jews, at least to humiliate, harass, and distress them. 
The history of the Jews in the centuries that follow is one long tale 
of woe and suffering caused by persecutions, attacks, massacres, exiles 
and innumerable discriminations. In the first three centuries alone, 
we note two great massacres, one caused by the plague of the Black 
Death in 1348, which swept through France and Germany, and the 
ocher in 1391 in Spain, each of which far exceeded the outrages of 
the Crusades, besides numerous daily attacks in various cities of Ger¬ 
many and France. Each of these centuries witnessed a general exile 
of Jews from England, France and Spain respectively, the three impor¬ 
tant countries of Europe. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that under such conditions, when 
whole Jewries were tossed like a ball over the plains of Western 
Europe, when even the struggle for mere existence was of the severest 
kind, Jewish literature lost the ease and grace of former days, or that 
mysticism which afforded some comfort to the aching heart should 
have taken the place of philosophy? On the contrary, the wonder is 
bow any literature developed at all under such unbearable conditions. 

Yet, not only did the Jew cling to his sacred possessions, the Bible 
and the Talmud, not only did he seek in them shelter from the storms 
of the time, but he did not neglect other branches of literature as welL 
Having once tasted the joys of poetry, the charms of philosophy, the 
satisfaction arising from search in the Held of science, and the broad¬ 
ness of mind resulting from the study of history and geography, the 
Jew continued to cultivate them with avidity and assiduity. For three 
centuries, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth, we see such a tremen¬ 
dous production of literature in all these branches, that we might even 
say that what was lost in quality was probably made up in quantity. 
Wherever the Jew managed to obtain a breathing spell from con¬ 
tinuous persecution, there literature flourished. When Spain ceased 
to be the center, Provence took its place for a century and a half, and 
when exile and persecution crushed the spirit of the Jew there, Italy 
became conspicuous on the literary map of Israel. Thus, the hunted 
and driven genius of the people wandered from place to place, and 
wherever it alighted, it struck root, and beautiful blossoms sprouted 
forth. 

It was only with the end of the sixteenth century that the Jewish 
spirit throughout Western Europe, especially in Germany, began to 
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show signs of extreme weariness and the production of Jewish litera¬ 
ture began to abate. The one hundred and fifty years from the end 
of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century have been 
called by writers on the history of literature, a period of stagnation. 
And while this judgment can not be fully sustained, for it was then 
that Talmudic learning reached its zenith in Poland, and some lit¬ 
erary contributions were made by Palestine and Turkey, yet we may 
concede that it is partially true. On the whole, this period marks the 
lowest point in the ebb of Jewish literature, and the deepening of 
shadows before the rise of a new and brighter period, that of modern 
times. 

As the literary productivity of the period under consideration ex¬ 
ceeds in quantity that of the preceding one and is as varied as the 
former, it is very difficult to outline its nature in detail, and we will, 
therefore, point out only a few of its conspicuous characteristics. 
First, there is a change in the language. While the literature of the 
Classical period was, to a great extent, written in Arabic, the literature 
of this period is written almost entirely in Hebrew with only a small 
fraction in other languages, of which the Judaeo-German was the one 
most commonly used. 

The reason for this change is simple. With the gradual conquest 
of Spain by the Christians, the Arabic language ceased to be the 
spoken tongue of the Jews of that country, while Latin, the literary 
language of Europe, was never adopted by the Jews as a medium of 
expression. As for the other European languages, they were hardly 
used for literary purposes by the very peoples who spoke them, and 
the Jews, who were hemmed in in the ghettoes and forcibly separated 
from the general currents of life, certainly could not employ them as 
a vehicle of literary expression. Only in such countries as Spain and 
Italy, where Jewish life was comparatively more in tune with the 
environment, do we meet with books written in Spanish or Italian. 

The second characteristic is the popular nature of the books. In 
fact, the popular tone and character of the books was primarily a 
result of the extensive use of Hebrew as the medium of expression. 
This increased the study and the reading of books, and created a 
thirst for knowledge among the large masses. And since a book 
which was destined for the initiated few could be circulated only in 
a limited number of copies every author strove, therefore, to adapt 
work rather to the level of the large educated classes than merely 
ppeal to the few deep and penetrating minds. 
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Another factor in the production of the popular level of the litera¬ 
ture of the period is the tendency evinced by the writers who suc¬ 
ceeded the Classical epoch, to follow in the footsteps of the great who 
had gone before. This tendency, which increased as time went on, 
brought about the creation of certain schools of method and thought, 
the fixation of standards, and the stabilization of literary canons. 
Very few individuals dared to break new paths, but followed in the 
old track, only widening it to a certain degree. It is for this reason 
that we note in all fields, be it grammar, lexicography, or exegesis, or 
even Rabbinic learning, so many digests, compendia and compilations. 
Only here and there, did an individual dare to soar above the level 
and make a real contribution to literature. 

The popular level to which the literature adapted itself had also its 
advantages. Not only did it influence the development of Hebrew 
prose in making its style more elastic and precise, but it also intro¬ 
duced a wider ramification in Jewish literature. In no period, the 
Classical not excepted, did Hebrew prose reveal such a wide variety 
of subjects and multiplicity of branches as in the period under dis¬ 
cussion. It can justly be denominated the great epoch for Hebrew 
prose. The fact that the literature produced was the only means of 
obtaining knowledge as well as spiritual pleasure generated in the 
public a desire for different types of literature. Not only did the 
Jew want to be instructed in law and ethics, but he desired also to be 
introduced to science in all its branches, as well as to the fighter and 
aesthetic side of fife. The gloomy fife of the ghetto needed some 
rays of cheerfulness. Hence, we have the great mass of translations 
produced during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in the Pro¬ 
vence, the large number of books of tales and fables, and the consid¬ 
erable quantity of humorous and satirical works written in the Pro¬ 
vence and in Italy. 

We must also not overlook the fact that exclusive as Jewish life was 
during the latter part of the Mediaeval Ages, some contact existed 
between it and the general fife of which it formed a part in most 
countries of Europe. Movements and stirrings which took place in 
the larger sphere were always echoed and reflected in the Jewish 
world, and first, of course, in its literature. It is thus that the great 
Renaissance movement with its humanistic spirit, its idealism as well 
as its attitude of levity towards life left its traces upon Jewish litera¬ 
ture. Not only do we have numerous parodies of the works of the 
great writers of the Renaissance, but we meet with much of tha' 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

levity towards life even in original works. Nor did the critical spirit 
of the late Renaissance and the early Modern Period pass by unno¬ 
ticed in Hebrew literature. It left its imprint upon it, and thus we 
can hear the pulse of general life beating in a great part of the Jewish 
literature of the period. Only in the East-European centers of Jewry, 
such as Poland and the neighboring countries, was its influence 
weaker and hardly noticeable. There, through a concatenation of 
circumstances, Jewish life was more exclusive, and consequently, its 
spirit was concentrated primarily on such aspects of literary produc¬ 
tivity which were of a purely Jewish nature, as Rabbinic law, ethics, 
and pietistic works. 
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2. GENERAL FEATURES 

The Classical period in the field of Hebrew grammar and lexi- 
cography closed, as we know, with David Kimhi. He was the last 
of the great builders of the science of the Hebrew language, the 
foundations of which were laid three hundred years before by Saadia. 
But the building was far from complete as there was still much to be 
done and perfected, and this work was undertaken by his successors. 
In fact, it was the works of Kimhi and some of his predecessors, such 
as Ibn Ezra and a few others, which gave the impetus to an extern 
sive activity in the field of the science of language, even in such coun¬ 
tries as France and Germany where previously it had been only 
scantily cultivated. Hitherto, it was Spain which produced most of 
the workers in this field. Henceforth, during the succeeding cen¬ 
turies, with two or three exceptions, Spain will come in but little in 
our survey of this branch of literature, as other lands take its place. 
The great services performed by the Tibbonides (Vol. I, Chs. VII, XI), 
the family of translators in Provence, in translating the works of 
Hayyuj, Ibn Jannah and others from the Arabic into Hebrew, together 
with the works mentioned above originally written in Hebrew, threw 
open the doors of philological knowledge to the Jews of Western 
Europe who were not acquainted with Arabic. This created a desire 
in the hearts of Jewish scholars in those countries not only to study 
the science of language, but also to produce works of their own. 

As the books produced were of a popular and practical nature, i. c. 
compendia and text books, their number is quite considerable and 
they hail from all countries of Western Europe, France, Germany 
and Italy. It is, therefore, best to survey the literature in the chrono¬ 
logical order of the centuries rather than take up each country sep¬ 
arately, the method followed hitherto. 
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3. THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

The thirteenth century was quite productive in the field of gram¬ 
mar and lexicography. Of the most important works, first in time 
and probably in value, is the Lexicon written by Moses ben Isaac of 
England, surnamed Ben ha-Nesiah (The Son of the Princess). The 
exact time when the author lived is not definitely determined. Some 
scholars were inclined to place him at the end of the twelfth century, 
and some, on the other hand, relegated him to the fourteenth, but it is 
now commonly assumed that he lived in the first half of the thir¬ 
teenth century. The name of the book is the Sepher ha-Shoham 
(Book of the Onyx), so called because it contains the letters of the 
author’s name Moshe, i. e. Mem, Shin, He. As the author informs 
us in the introduction, he wrote in his youth a short grammar of the 
Hebrew language entitled Leshon Limmudim (Language of Instruc¬ 
tion), but it has not come down to us. 

The Sepher ha-Shoham is preceded by a grammatical introduction 
which is devoted primarily to two things, the use of the functional 
or servile letters, namely those which do not belong to the root but 
serve a certain purpose, as the Waw conjunctive or conversive, or 
denote the person and time in the verb inflexion etc., and the changes 
of letters in many words in the Bible. On this point, Moses makes 
many elucidating remarks which help to clear up a number of dark 
passages in the Bible. Towards the end of the introduction, he dis¬ 
cusses the forms of the inflexion of the verb, but leaves the subject 
incomplete. The author shows a fair acquaintance with the gram¬ 
matical literature. He knows of the works of Hayyuj and Ibn Jan- 
nah’s polemics against him, but not of the works of Jannah himself. 
Ibn Tibbon’s translation of Jannah’s Boo\ of Roots and the Rii(mah 
evidently did not reach him, and although he knew some Arabic, he 
probably could not read them in the original. He knows of the works 
of Joseph and David Kimhi, of Parhon, against whose theories he 
makes a number of strictures, as well as of those of Rabbi Berakhya 
ha-Nakdan (punctator) and others. He even communicated with 
distant scholars, as he quotes a rather far-fetched explanation of the 
Hebrew root, Yabem (to contract a Levirate marriage) by analogy 
with a Russian verb imparted to him by Isaac of Chernigow, Russia. 

The Lexicon proper is divided into three parts which are based 
on the division of all words in Hebrew into verbs, nouns and words 
of relation, such as adverbs, numerals etc. The book is not arranged 
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alphabetically, but according to grammatical construction. Thus, the 
first part which explains the verbs is subdivided into seven portals 
corresponding to seven classes of verbs, such as the sound or com¬ 
plete verbs (shlemim), Yod and Nun quiescent or missing, etc. The 
second part includes all nouns, divided according to Kimhi’s classifi¬ 
cation into one hundred and sixty-two forms. The third embraces 
the numerals, adverbs and Aramaic words found in the Bible, and 
also a few chapters on rules of vocalization and accents. 

Another important grammatical work belonging to this century is 
an anonymous book called Petah Debarai, literally the Opening of 
My Speech. The name is borrowed from Ps. CXIX, 130, where it is 
said, “The opening of thy words giveth light; it giveth understand¬ 
ing to the simple.” Our author likewise meant to say that his words 
or teachings will give light and understanding to those who are 
ignorant of the subject. The book is supposed to have been com¬ 
posed by a Spanish grammarian in the middle of the century, and 
has even been ascribed to Moses Kimhi. This supposition, however, 
may be rejected on many grounds. The purpose of the author was 
to give a popular statement of the principles and rules of Hebrew 
grammar, and in his introduction, he endeavors to show how a knowl¬ 
edge of grammar is necessary for the understanding of the Bible. It 
is divided into two parts, the first of which is devoted to the verbs, 
where an exhaustive study of their classification and inflexions is 
presented, together with paradigms of the conjugations. The other 
part deals with the nouns, particles, verbal suffixes giving the 
paradigms of such, and at the end, a few chapters are devoted to the 
rules of phonetics, vowels and accents. Among the earlier gram¬ 
marians cited in the book are Hayyuj, Ibn Jannah and Ibn Ezra. Al¬ 
though David Kimhi is not mentioned there, it was he who influenced 
our author most as he followed him in his method. 

The Orient contributed its share to the science of language. 
Isaac ben Eliezer ha-Levi wrote two grammatical works to which he 
gave titles already used by other authors, one Sep hath Y ether (The 
Excellence of Language) used by Ibn Ezra, and the other ha-Rtkmah 
employed by Ibn Jannah (Vol. 1, Sect. 101). The first is a Hebrew 
digest of Hayyuj’s two chief works together with Jannah’s supple¬ 
ments to these works; the second deals with various subjects, such 
as homonyms, synonyms, two-stemmed verbs and other matters. 

Work of a more original character was done at the beginning of 
the century by a Palestinian scholar, Tanhum Yerushalmi. He wrote 
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a commentary in Arabic on a number of books of the Bible, to which 
he prefixed a lengthy introduction dealing with grammatical prob¬ 
lems. In these chapters, he enunciates the principle, already 
advanced by Ibn Koreish, of the great value of comparative 
study of the Semitic languages, especially the Aramaic and the Arabic. 
In accordance with his principles, he elucidates many problems in 
Hebrew grammar in the light of his philological studies in the other 
languages. Tanhum also wrote in Arabic a lexicon to Maimonides’ 
Code, the Mishnah Torah, where he explains the skillful use made 
by Maimonides of the Hebrew language, the elasticity he introduced 
in the meaning of words, and the new nuances and shades he im¬ 
parted to an exceedingly large number of Biblical and Mishnaic 
expressions. 

Even Germany produced a lexicographical work of some impor¬ 
tance during the first half of the century. This lexicon was written 
by a certain Shimshon. We find that he was acquainted with Par- 
hon’s work but his main authority is still Menahem ben Saruk, as 
he follows him in assuming bilitteral and even monolitteral roots. 
He introduces a novel feature in his lexicon, inasmuch as he trans¬ 
lates many words into German. This marks the beginning of a 
series of later works of a similar nature. 

4. ABRAHAM BEDERSI 

In the second half of this century, a work was produced in the 
field of lexicography which far surpassed the others composed in the 
period. This is the Dictionary of Synonyms named Hotham Tof^h- 
nith (The Sealed or Closed Pattern) by Abraham ben Isaac Bedersi, 
i. e. of Beziers, a city in the Provence, the father of the more famous 
son, poet and moralist, Yedayah ha-Penini. Though Abraham him¬ 
self was also famous, especially as one of the leading poets of the 
day, yet we know few details of his life. It is surmised that he was 
born about 1240 at Beziers as his surname indicates, but that he left 
that city when very young and settled at Perpignan, where he was 
instructed by the poet Joseph Ezobi. For some time, he wandered 
around in various cities of the Provence, as we find him in Narbonne 
and several other cities in 1285. He returned to Perpignan a second 
time, for we find that some of his letters written in 1290 were dated 
at that city. Towards the end of his life, he must have setded again 
at Beziers, as we find references to that fact. The date of his death 
can likewise be determined only approximately, for it seems that in 
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the year 1304, when the war on the study of science and philosophy 
was renewed by the zealous and pious rabbis of Spain and France, 
Abraham was no longer among the living. He, therefore, must have 
died around 1300. 

The Hotham Tokjinith was not only the first of its kind in the treat- 
tnent of the subject of Hebrew synonyms, but even to the present day 
remains unique in its character, inasmuch as it is the only work 
which treats the subject exhaustively. It consists of twenty-two parts, 
the number of the letters of the alphabet, subdivided into three hun¬ 
dred and sixty portals, each of which treats a group of synonyms. 
The work is executed with great skill, and while it deals mostly with 
nouns, it also includes a number of verbs and adverbs. The author 
is exhaustive in his treatment of the subject and explains the shades 
of each synonym according to its derivation from the root and the 
meaning of that root. He corroborates his opinion by citing analogies 
from passages of the Bible, or from the Aramaic translations, (Tar- 
gumim), or from the Talmud, or from the analogies of usage in 
Arabic and even from popular usage. He exhibits great discernment 
in distinguishing between delicate shades of words. His method is 
the conceptual one, namely, he deals with each group of synonyms 
which denote one general concept. Thus, there are in Hebrew five 
words expressing speech, seven expressing power, etc. The meaning 
of each word of these conceptual groups is then determined, eluci¬ 
dated and distinguished. The Lexicon has great value not only for 
the science of the Hebrew language but for Biblical exegesis as well, 
for by determining the exact meaning of similar words, many dif¬ 
ficult passages in the Bible become clear. Bedersi was widely read not 
only in the literature of his subject but in other fields as well. Among 
the authorities he cited are found, besides all leading grammarians, 
with the exception of David Kimhi, also Sherira Gaon, Rashi, Mai- 
monides and Jacob Tam. 

5. THE PUNCTATORS 

In Germany and northern France, where the scientific study of 
grammar was not well developed, there were always certain people 
who devoted themselves, as was already pointed out above, (Vol. I, 
Sect. 110) to a certain branch of grammar necessary in daily practice, 
namely that of punctuation or vocalization. These people were called, 
on account of their specialty, Nakdanim, i. e. punctators, (sing. Nak- 
dan). It was they who carried on the grammatical tradition, for they 
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vocalized the Biblical books, compiled Masoretic notes and supplied 
the accents. As the knowledge of grammar increased with the pro* 
duction of Hebrew books on the subject, these punctators studied 
them assiduously and became authors themselves. During the thir¬ 
teenth century, there were numerous punctators whose works were 
left to later generations, either in notes on the margin of Biblical 
books or in special treatises on the subject. 

The most important among them was Shimshon the Nakdan (fl. 
about the middle of the century), who wrote a book on the rules of 
vocalization and accents under the tide Hibbur ha-Kanim, called also 
Shimshoni after his name. He is well acquainted with the words of 
Hayyuj, Ibn Ezra, Jacob Nakdan and others. Other Na\danim, such 
as Joseph ha-Hazan (The Cantor) of Troyes and Moses ben Zeli 
wrote similar books. In the second half of the century, we have 
Yekuthiel Ben Judah of Prague who wrote a fine treatise on the 
rules of vocalization entided En ha-Korc (The Eye of the Reader), a 
work which won the praise of later grammarians. Even a great 
Talmudic scholar, Mordecai ben Hillel (d. 1928), found it necessary 
to try his hand at a grammatical work, writing two poems in which 
he recites all the rules affecting the changes of four vowels, namely, 
the Kametz, Fatah, Tzere and Segol. 

6 . FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

Work in the field of the science of language was continued dur¬ 
ing the fourteenth century, Italy and the Provence taking the lead. 
Benjamin ben Judah of Rome wrote two works on grammar, a 
shorter tractate and a larger compendium entitled Mebo ha-Dikduk[ 
(Introduction to Grammar). The first one was primarily meant to 
serve as a supplement to the current text books on the subject. In 
his introduction, the author complains that most of the text books 
are devoted to the verb and its forms, but that other parts of gram¬ 
mar are neglected. His book is devoted to the supplying of these 
deficiencies. In his larger manual, the first two chapters cover the 
subjects treated in the short tractate, while die other eight deal pri¬ 
marily with the verbs and nouns, their inflexions and conjugations. 
A chapter on prosody and rules of Hebrew meter is also included. 

Some grammatical contributions were made by another famous 
Italian writer, the poet Immanuel ben Solomon (Ch. Ill, Sea. 30) 
in his book Eben Bohan (The Touchstone), although it was 
intended mainly as a handbook for Biblical interpretation. It con- 
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sists of four parts, the first three of which are devoted to the explana¬ 
tions of omissions of words or of additions and exchanges of letters 
found in the Bible. These parts contain numerous grammatical, lexi¬ 
cographical, and rhetorical notes and remarks which enrich these 
subjects. 

Noteworthy additions to this branch of literature are the works 
of the cxcgetc and moralist, Joseph Ibn Kaspi (Ch. II, Sect. 17). 
They are named, in accordance with the custom of this author to 
combine the names of all his works with the word Keseph (silver), 
his own surname, Sharsheroth Keseph, Zeror ha-Kcseph and Rithu- 
hpth Keseph, (Chains of Silver, A Package of Silver, and Silver Fas¬ 
tenings, respectively). The first of these three is an abridged diction¬ 
ary, where an attempt is made to open a new path in lexicography 
and grammar, that is to introduce the element of logic in the explana¬ 
tion and derivation of words, as well as in laying down the rules of 
grammar. In it, the endeavor is made to deduce from the funda¬ 
mental meaning of each root all secondary and borrowed meanings 
of the root itself, as well as of kindred nouns. The second is mainly 
an outline of the logical principles underlying language in general, 
and Hebrew in particular. It may thus be denominated a philosophy 
of grammar. The third contains chapters on the rules of the holy 
language, practically a grammar. Ibn Kaspi was a great adherent of 
the trilitteral theory, and even endeavored to supply trilitteral roots 
to bilitteral nouns. 

Of the other grammatical works, the first is the Menorath ha-Maor 
(The Lamp of Light) by Joseph ben David ha-Yevani, i. c. the Greek. 
It consists of a dictionary and a grammatical introduction. It was, 
however, preserved only up to the eighth letter. The second is a com¬ 
plete grammar called by the oft-employed name Leshon Ummudim 
by Solomon ben Abba Mari Jarhi, i. e. of Lunel. It was he, who finally 
fixed the number of the conjugations of the Hebrew verb at seven, 
which number was adopted by all subsequent grammarians. The 
older grammarians counted six, David and Moses Kimhi added two 
more, but Jarhi’s number seems to be the more correct and scientific 
one. 

Several works in Talmudic and Aramaic lexicography were pro¬ 
duced in Germany during the century. There is very little originality 
in them as they are merely digests of the Aru\, the Talmudic Lexicon 
of Nathan of Rome (Vol. I, Sect. 148), but they evince a practical 
tendency, inasmuch as they translate the words into German. The 
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first is a digest of the Aru\ entitled Aru\ Goren (literally Goren 
means a heap of grain, by which is probably meant that he compiled 
his words from many sources) by Menahem ben Eliakim of Bengen, 
Germany. The author omitted the Talmudic citations of the sources, 
and merely gives the meaning of the words. Another one is the Aru\ 
ha-Katzer (Shorter Aruk) written by an anonymous German author. 
In this work, almost every word is translated into German and a 
number of new words added, and while the citation of sources is 
omitted, references are given for the added words. Of this work, 
several slighdy different versions were current which were printed in 
Constantinople, Krakow and other places. Each version contains 
some additions. Thus, the Constantinople edition added explanatory 
words in Italian and Spanish beside the German. 

7. THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

The fifteenth century was, in general, a very productive one for 
Jewish literature, the field of grammar and lexicography proving no 
exception. Of the works produced, the first both in time and impor¬ 
tance, is the Maase Ephod (The Work of the Ephod, a fine woven 
garment of the high priest) by Isaac ben Moses Profiat Duran. It is 
euphemistically called so on account of its delicate composition. 1 The 
author who distinguished himself otherwise as a controversialist and 
philosopher (Chs. V, X, Sects. 75, 149) brought his philosophic spirit 
to play upon his grammatical work. He carried Ibn Kaspi’s attempt 
to found grammar upon the principles of logic and philosophy much 
farther and treated the entire subject philosophically. The work con¬ 
sists of a lengthy and interesting introduction and thirty-three chap¬ 
ters. In the introduction, Ephodi, as he is usually called, examines 
the various opinions of the scholars of his day regarding the study of 
the Torah. Some of the Talmudists considered the legal method of 
study the proper one; the philosophers, on the other hand, tried to 
explain the Torah by allegories; while the Kabbalists emphasized 
mysticism. He disapproves of all three methods and claims that the 
right way to study Torah is to study the plain meaning of the 
Bible. But since it is impossible to understand the Bible properly 
unless we are well acquainted with the grammar and the laws of the 
language in which it is written, he was moved to compose this work. 
He is aware that the great masters, such as Judah Hayyuj, Ibn Jannah, 

1 Also because the author used the name llttt as a surname. It stands for the initials 
of the sentence, "Amar (said) Profiat Duran/’ 
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Ibn Ezra and others have covered the subject, but he claims that the 
later scholars, referring mainly to the Kimhis, made some mistakes 
and these he endeavors to correct. He concludes his introduction by 
outlining fifteen points for the proper study of the Torah. 

The first eight chapters of the book deal with introductory and 
general matters; thus the first with a definition of language in gen* 
eral, the second and third with the final and the efficient causes of 
language, and the fourth with the parts of speech. Here, the author, 
true to the philosophy of his time, tries to show that the three parts 
of speech, the nouns, the verbs, adverbs and particles, reflect the tri¬ 
partite division of the universe; thus the nouns correspond to the 
world of the separate intelligences which exist without mutation; the 
verb which changes and moves in time to the world of the spheres 
which move constantly; while the adverbs and particles correspond to 
the lower world, since like it, their existence is dependent upon the 
words to which they are joined. Of the other four chapters, the first 
two are devoted to a definition of the letters, their sounds and vowels, 
and to a discussion of the organs of speech. He deviates from his pre¬ 
decessors in limiting the number of vowels to five which represent ex¬ 
actly the sounds of human speech. The other two vowels, namely the 
Kametz, O and the Segol, E, he considers only as nuances of the 
Patah, A and the Tzere, At, following the Sephardic pronunciation. 
The succeeding two chapters are devoted to the state of the Hebrew 
language and the development of its grammar. Ephodi considered 
Hebrew the most perfect language on account of its brevity of expres¬ 
sion and other qualities. 

With chapter nine, the grammar proper begins. That chapter 
where the classes of nouns are given is followed by three others (X- 
XII) on the principles of the verb, a chapter on the functional or 
servile letters, and another on the mutation of letters and vowels. (Ch. 
XIV.) He devotes Chapters XV-XXIII to the forms and conjuga¬ 
tions of the verb, making many original suggestions, among them 
that the Niphal form is not the passive of the Kal, but denotes rather 
reflexive action. Chapters XXIV-XXVI describe the roots of nouns, 
adverbs, and verbal suffixes, and are followed by Chapters XXVII- 
XXIX which deal with rules for the interpretation of the Bible and 
by three others on particles and pronunciation. The book closes with 
a short chapter discussing the question of why Hebrew is called the 
sacred tongue. As can be seen, Ephodi did not deal with all parts of 
grammar, as he omitted many subjects, but the novelty of his method 
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and depth of insight into the nature of language and his brilliant 
suggestions make his work an important contribution to Hebrew 
lexicography. 

Of the other works is to be noted the Leshon Ummudim (Lan¬ 
guage of Instruction) by David ben Solomon Ibn Yahya of Lisbon 
(1440-1504), a concise grammar of the text book type, systematically 
arranged. It is divided into four parts dealing with vowels and punc¬ 
tuation, verbs, nouns and particles respectively. He was influenced 
to a certain degree by Ephodi. Another grammarian who likewise 
hailed from Lisbon but who later settled in southern Italy was Moses 
ben Shem Tob Ibn Habib. He wrote a few books on the subject, a 
larger grammar called Perah Shoshan (Flower of the Lily) which 
was lost and of which only citations are preserved, and two smaller 
works, one a very brief outline of the principles of grammar in the 
form of questions and answers by the name of Marpe Lashon (The 
Cure of the Tongue), and one on poetics entitled Dartre Noam (The 
Ways of Sweetness), where the rules of prosody are given. 

Italy produced a number of grammatical and lexicographical works. 
Joseph ben Judah Tarco wrote in 1429 a book entitled Rab Poalim 
(Master of Deeds), a play on the word Poalim which also means 
verbs, dealing with the verb only, and followed it up by a lexicon 
named Baal ha-Lashon (Master of Language). Judah ben Jehiel 
Messer Leon, physician and philosopher, composed the Ubnath ha- 
Sapir (Whiteness of the Sapphire), a grammar consisting of two parts, 
the first dealing with the theories of pronunciation, vocalization and 
prosody, the second with the verbal and nominal forms. The same 
Messer Leon wrote a very important and exhaustive rhetoric, the 
first of its kind and almost the only one in Hebrew, under the 
title Nopheth Zuphim (The Sweetness of Honey), where he pro¬ 
pounds the theories of Cicero and Quintilian on rhetoric and oratory. 
His contemporary Solomon Urbino wrote in 1480 the Ohel Moed 
(The Tabernacle of the Congregation), a dictionary of synonyms, so 
named because all words are brought together there. It differs 
greatly in arrangement from the dictionary of Bedersi, but on the 
whole, is of an inferior quality. There is no attempt made to ex¬ 
plain the various nuances of the synonyms, but in each article, a list 
of synonyms is given, and only on rare occasions, a more extensive 
explanation is offered. Urbino, of course, supplies Biblical references 
for the words. 
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The Mcir Natib (The Light of the Path), the first Hebrew concor¬ 
dance, was written in Provence about the year 1447 by Isaac ben Ka- 
lonymos of the family Nathan. The author wrote his book for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating the quoting of verses from the Hebrew Bible by 
Jewish scholars in cases of controversy with gentiles. He took as his 
model the Latin Concordance of the Franciscan Monk Arlottus (1290). 
It is needless to say that this work served more than the purpose 
intended by the author, inasmuch as it furthered the progress of 
Biblical study and exegesis, and in turn served as a model for later 
improved concordances. Isaac ben Kalonymos was the first to intro¬ 
duce in the Hebrew Bible the division into chapters, which is an 
addition to the older Masoretic division into weekly portions (Par- 
shioth). This division was followed in the Greek and Latin Bibles and 
was taken by our author from the Latin. The printers of the first 
Hebrew Bible followed Isaac in this matter and introduced the double 
division, both that of the weekly portions and that of the chapters. 

There are two more lexicographical works produced in this cen¬ 
tury, both intended for popular use, as the authors added a translation 
of the words in one or two other languages. The first is the anony¬ 
mous Ma\ere Dardckc (Instructor of Children), a Hebrew, Italian 
and Arabic Biblical dictionary. The author must have lived in south¬ 
ern Italy, where Arabic was still known, at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, as he bewails the expulsion of the Jews from France in 1305. 
This proves that the memory of that expulsion was fresh in his mind. 
He had a double purpose in writing this book, one to help people to 
understand the Bible, especially since they neglected the Scriptures 
in their eagerness for Talmudic studies, and secondly, like Nathan, 
to help scholars in cases of controversy. The author follows Kimhi’s 
arrangement in his Boo\ of Roots and also follows him as well as 
Rashi in the explanation of the words. He very often quotes their 
French and Provencal translation of words. The second dictionary 
b that of Saadia Ibn Danon, Rabbi of Granada. To this dictionary, 
he prefixed a lengthy introduction dealing with the principles of gram¬ 
mar and prosody. This introduction was originally written in Arabic, 
but the author himself translated it into Hebrew. 

8 . THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

During the sixteenth century, there were few works produced in 
the field of the science of language, but the lack of quantity was made 
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up in quality. The works produced were of a very high order. The 
two outstanding authors are the famous Elijah Levita (1467-1549) and 
Abraham de Balmes (d. 1524), both of Italy. The first performed 
an exceptional service to the cause of the science of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, not only by his books but by his acting for many years as 
teacher of Hebrew and Bible to Christian scholars, both Catholic and 
Protestant. Of him it can be veritably said that he was a teacher of 
the gentiles (Nabi La-Goyim, Jeremiah I, 5), and much of the con¬ 
tributions by Christian scholars to Hebrew philology and lexicography 
from the sixteenth century on is due to his inspiration. 

Elijah was born in Neustadt, Germany, and devoted a great part 
of his life to a thorough study of Hebrew grammar, the Bible, the 
Masora and the Targumim. In 1504, he settled in Padua, where he 
occupied himself for five years in instructing both Jews and gentiles in 
these subjects. In 1509, he went to Rome where he made the acquain¬ 
tance of the Humanist, Cardinal Egidio de Viterbo, a Semitic scholar, 
by whom he was supported for thirteen years in order that he might 
devote himself to his studies. In 1527, he went to Venice at the 
invitation of Daniel Bomberg, the famous printer of Hebrew books, 
to serve as a corrector in his printing house. In later life, he returned 
to Germany at the invitation of the Hebraist and printer Paul Fagius, 
one of his famous pupils, to help him in the printing of Hebrew 
books. There he made many friends among the gentile scholars of 
Hebrew of his day and acquired many followers, the most famous 
among whom was Sebastian Munster. This scholar translated most 
of Levita’s works into Latin, and Elijah thus became known to the 
learned world. He was even invited by the king of France, Francis 
the First, to become teacher of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, but for 
some unknown reasons, he declined this offer. 

The works of Levita cover the entire field of the science of the 
Hebrew language and lexicography as well as that of the Masorah and 
Biblical Aramaic. They are divided into the following classes: (a) 
grammar proper; (b) Masorah; (c) Hebrew and Aramaic lexicog¬ 
raphy. To the first class belongs first the grammatical work entided 
ha-Bahur (The Chosen One), so named because it contains the selected 
rules of grammar, and also because the term Bahur was Elijah’s cogn¬ 
omen, probably on account of the fact that he married late in life—as 
Bahur in late Hebrew signifies an unmarried man. The book was writ¬ 
ten at the request of his patron, the Cardinal Egidius de Viterbo and is 
dedicated to him. It treats only of the verbs and nouns, its excellence 
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consisting not in the originality of the content, but in its logical and 
systematic arrangement and lucidity of its style. It consists of four sec¬ 
tions, two devoted to the verb and its inflexions and two to the noun 
and its derivations and declensions. Each section is divided into 
thirteen articles (Ikkarim), the number of the Maimonidean Articles 
of Faith. 

This book was supplemented by another called Pirf^e Eliyahu (The 
Chapters of Elijah) which consist of grammatical essays dealing with 
phonetics, particles, gender of nouns, and prosody. In addition, 
Levita also wrote a book on accents under the name Tob Taam (lit¬ 
erally Good Judgment, but Taamim in Hebrew is also the name for 
accents) and finally, the Sepher ha-Harkabah (The Book of Combina¬ 
tions), an alphabetical list of compound words in the Bible, explain¬ 
ing their composition and derivation. Elijah’s grammatical books, on 
account of their clearness and preciseness, gained great favor among 
the Christian Hebrew scholars of the sixteenth century, and several 
of them, including his Bahur, were immediately translated into Latin. 

To the second class, namely, the work on the Masorah, belongs first 
of all his little book Masoreth ha-Masoreth, that is the Masorah of the 
Masorah of the Bible (Sect. 93). In spite of its brevity, it is an epoch- 
making work. The Masorah which is of exceptional importance for 
the study of the text of the Bible, Hebrew orthography and grammar 
was a closed book to Jewish and gentile scholars on account of its 
obscure terminology, cryptic signs, and extreme brevity of language. 
Elijah opened its gates by explaining its terminology, its sign language 
and laid down a large number of rules by means of which one can 
find his way in its devious paths. 

The book is divided into three sections, curiously named, The First 
Tables (Luhoth Rishonoth), The Second Tables (Luhoth Shnioth), 
and The Broken Tables (Shivre Luhoth). In these three sections, the 
first two of which are subdivided into ten commandments each, in 
analogy with the Tables of the Law, every phase of the Masorah is dis¬ 
cussed and explained. The book is introduced by three prefaces of 
which the third is the most important. It is in itself a short treatise 
on the origin of the changes in the text of the Bible known as Keri 
and Ketib (Vol. I, Sect. 91) and that of the vowel points and accents. 
There Elijah first declared the later accepted opinion, that both the 
vowel points and the accents were neither given from Sinai, as here¬ 
tofore asserted, nor were they known throughout the Talmudic pe¬ 
riod, but were invented by the Masorites after the close of the Til- 
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mud. This view called forth much criticism on the part of the Ortho¬ 
dox, but as stated, was later accepted by all. His third introduction 
was immediately translated into Latin by Sebastian Munster. Later 
the entire book was translated into that language, and went through 
several editions. Levita wrote a larger book on the Masorah entitled 
Sepher Zi\hronoth (The Book of Remembrance). It is a masoretic 
concordance, dealing with all its subjects in alphabetical order, and 
is a valuable contribution to the grammatical and lexicographical 
knowledge of the Bible. It was, however, never printed though it 
was sent to Paris for that purpose and was left in manuscript form. 

To the last class of Elijah’s works belong a number of important 
books, the first of which is the Tishbi. The Tishbi contains the defi¬ 
nitions of seven hundred and twelve words (the numerical sum of 
the letters of Tishbi, a cognomen of Elijah), partly Biblical and 
mostly Talmudic and post-Talmudic, which possess special impor¬ 
tance. It was originally intended to include only such words as were 
omitted both by Kimhi and Nathan, author of the Aru\, but later 
even words recorded by them were included. It is a fine specimen 
of a partial encyclopaedic dictionary, for not only are the derivations 
of the words given, the Greek, Latin and Arabic origins quoted, but 
the different uses of the words in the Bible, the Targum, the Talmud, 
or the post-Talmudic literature are also stated. Again, if it is a verb, 
the various meanings in each form and all nuances arising from 
changes in the forms are then listed. The book was published with 
a Latin translation by his friend and pupil, Paulus Fagius. 

Of greater importance is his larger work, the Meturgeman (The 
Interpreter). This is a complete dictionary of all the Targumim, i. e. 
the Aramaic translation of the Bible, as well as of the Aramaic words 
found in the Bible proper. It was the first dictionary of its kind and 
in it, Levita wanted to accomplish for the Targumim what David 
Kimhi accomplished by his Book of Roots for the Hebrew Bible. It 
is very skilfully done, each word is derived from its root, and refer¬ 
ences to the Targum given. All derivatives, such as nouns and adjec¬ 
tives derived from the verb are grouped under the root articles. Of 
special importance is the fact that the author notes the different Ara¬ 
maic expressions used by the Targumim to translate a Hebrew word 
or phrase, explaining die reason for such deviations. 

A noteworthy contribution to Hebrew grammar was made by the 
above-mentioned Abraham de-Balmes in his bulky book Mikne Abra¬ 
ham (The Acquisition of Abraham). Of the life of the author we 
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know little, except that he was a famous physician and scientist as 
well as a Talmudic scholar. In his old age, he lived at Venice where 
at the request of the printer, Daniel Bomberg, he composed his book 
which was printed in the year 1523. Shortly after that, he died. The 
book is of a much heavier calibre than Levita’s works, inasmuch as 
it is a systematic treatment of the entire field of Hebrew grammar, 
including syntax. It is divided into eight portals or sections, the first 
three of which are devoted to phonetics, mutation of letters and 
vowels and punctuation (Nikud). The fourth and the fifth portals 
deal with the noun and the verb respectively. Especially exhaustive 
is the treatment of the noun, for the author enters into a detailed 
classification of the nouns dividing them into three hundred and 
eleven classes. The sixth portal is devoted to adverbs and particles, 
while the seventh deals extensively with the syntax and the eighth 
with the accents. The last chapter was left incomplete, for the author 
died before it went through the press, but was completed by Kalony- 
mos ben David. The method of the book is the philosophic one, each 
section being prefaced by a number of philosophical and logical defi- 
nitions which elucidate the grammatical principles scientifically. De 
Balmes quotes many authorities, among them also his teacher, Messer 
Leon. He devotes much space to criticism of the theories of his pre¬ 
decessors, especially the Kimhis. Although the book was immedi¬ 
ately published with a Latin translation, yet it did not gain much 
popular favor on account of its rather lengthy treatment of the sub¬ 
ject as well as the heaviness of style and terminology, but it was 
greatly appreciated by scholars. 

9. THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

The one hundred and fifty years from the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century to the end of the Mediaeval period were quite produc¬ 
tive for the science of language. A considerable number of text books 
on grammar, dictionaries, and glossaries were composed by various 
authors in various countries. However, most of them are mere com¬ 
pilations or digests of the books of their predecessors, and only a few 
rise above the average. 

Of these in the field of grammar, the first is the Arugath Habosem 
(A Bed of Spices) by Samuel Arkevolti of Padua, printed in 1602. 
This grammar, besides being well organized, is especially distin¬ 
guished for its chapter on the forms of the Hebrew meter as employed 
by the Mediaeval poets. Samuel’s study of the subject is 
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and he enumerates twenty-two different meters. The book contains 
also several chapters on rhetoric, where a number of rules for fine 
writing is given, and a few curiosities, such as chapters on how to 
write code letters or how to employ the vanishing script, etc. 

A second book of a high quality is the Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language written around 1660 by the famous philosopher, Baruch 
Spinoza, at the request of some of his friends. The author planned to 
write his book in two parts, an etymology and a syntax, but he com¬ 
pleted only the first. The work is characterized by the scientific 
terseness and philosophic depth of its author. It is divided into 
twenty-four chapters, the first four of which are devoted to the let¬ 
ters, vowels and accents, the next five to the nouns, three to adverbs, 
particles and suffixes, and the rest to the verb. It is interesting to 
point out the philosopher’s conception of the relation between nouns 
and verbs. According to him, all Hebrew words with the exception 
of the particles have the quality of a name, thus the infinitive is only 
a nomen agentis, that is, a name of an action, and the finite modes or 
moods, such as the past and future are only adjectives of the noun of 
action. In this theory, we see a reflection of his philosophy that there 
is one substance, and all other things are only attributes and modes. 
His remark about the Hebrew tenses is worth noting. Hebrew, says 
he, has only two tenses, the past and future, for the present was con¬ 
sidered by the Jews as a point at which the past ends and the future 
begins. Hence, what we would otherwise call the present is only a 
participle in Hebrew. 

The third grammatical work of importance which appeared in 
*733 * s Zohar Hatebah (literally the Window of the Ark, but fig¬ 
uratively there is a play on the word Tebah which means both word 
and ark). It was written by Solomon Hanau (d. 1746), a German 
grammarian. The book covers the entire field of grammar with a 
chapter on accents and another chapter on rhetoric and syntax. Hanau 
was considered a great authority on grammar in his time, and he 
wrote a series of books on this subject, of which the above-mentioned 
is the most complete. He exerted great influence in his day, and on 
account of the fact that he was himself a German Jewish scholar, his 
book which was adapted to the German way of pronouncing Hebrew, 
became the favored grammatical text book among the German and 
Polish Jews, who henceforth were the leaders in literary productions. 

In the field of the Masorah, we have a few noteworthy contributions. 
These are Menahem Lonsano’s Or Torah (The Light of the Torah) 
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and Solomon Norzi’s Minhat Shai (The Gift of the Offering). Lon* 
sano was a Palestinian who came to Italy in his old age, in the year 
1618 and there produced his work Shete Yodoth (Two portions), a 
book dealing with various subjects, of which the Or Torah forms a 
part. The work deals with the closed and open passages of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, 2 and the number of words to be written plena or defective. 
It serves as a guide to writers of the Scrolls of the Law. 

Norzi’s book consists of notes, grammatical and Masoretic, to the 
entire Pentateuch which are of great value to specialists in vocaliza¬ 
tion and scroll writing. Norzi hailed from the city of Norzia but 
later settled in Padua, where he finished his work in the year 1626. 

Very little was produced by Jewish scholars during these centuries 
in the field of lexicography besides a few glossaries in Yiddish trans¬ 
lation. Only several additions to the Arul(, the great Talmudic Lexi¬ 
con by Nathan of Rome were made. Benjamin Mussafia of Ham¬ 
burg (1605-1675), physician and philosopher, also poet and philologist 
wrote notes to the Aru\, entitled Musaph ha-Arul[ (Addition to the 
Aruk). The notes are very valuable, inasmuch as Benjamin was a 
thorough Greek and Latin scholar and he supplied the derivations of 
hundreds of Talmudic words from these languages with their proper 
meanings. Besides, he added many words omitted or overlooked by 
Nathan. The above mentioned Lonsano also wrote notes to the 
Aru\ by the name of ha-M’aarH( (The Adjuster), in which he added 
a considerable number of words, and like Benjamin, utilized his 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, though he was not as proficient in 
these languages as the former. 


* Certain postages in the Torah arc separated from the following portion «f the text 
by a larger interval of space and others by a smaller one. Hie first m JMsAoilf 
L e. open, the other Setmmotk, dosed. 
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BIBLE EXEGESIS 
w. GENERAL REMARKS 

Bible exegesis which reached its highest point during the twelfth 
century in the commentaries of Rashi, Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam), 
Ibn Ezra and the Kimhis was characterized, as we have seen, by its 
tendency towards the Peshat, namely the interpretation of the verse 
in accordance with the grammatical and linguistic connotation of the 
words. It might, therefore, have been expected that the exegesis 
which was produced during the centuries subsequent to the Classical 
period should follow the trodden path of the Classic exegetes. Yet 
the case was not so. The great mass of exegetical writings brought 
forth in the post-Classical age by numerous writers deviate to a large 
extent from the Peshat method of interpretation. That there are a 
number of notable examples is self-evident. 

The factors that brought about this swerving from the accepted 
method are the two intellectual currents, philosophy and mysticism, 
which became very conspicuous in Jewish life with the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 

Philosophic exegesis was, of course, not a new thing in the history 
of Bible interpretation. Saadia laid its foundation by declaring that 
there is nothing in the Bible which contradicts the principles of rea¬ 
son, and by endeavoring to reconcile many apparent contradictions. 
We have already seen (Vol. I, Ch. XI, Sect. 179) that some of his fol¬ 
lowers made this principle their main motive of Biblical interpreta¬ 
tion. But this tendency became more prevalent from the twelfth 
century on. A great impetus towards its development was given by 
Maimonides, who though himself not a commentator on the Bible, 
yet dealt extensively in his Guide with many portions of the Bible 
and with hundreds of difficult verses, endeavoring to rationalize not 
only the story of creation, prophetic visions and miracles, but most 
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of the laws and precepts. Those that succeeded him not only adopted 
his method, but went much further. A great number of these philo¬ 
sophic exegetes revived the Philonic method of allegory, and not 
only used but abused it to a great extent. The protagonists of this 
method saw in many Biblical stories and narratives, as well as in 
many precepts, not actual events or commandments but philosophic 
allegories, where the struggle of man to attain intellectual perfection 
and his striving to unite with the Active Reason are depicted, or 
moral lessons enjoined. That this tendency was a dangerous one, 
inasmuch as it stripped the Bible of its plain human teaching and sub¬ 
limated it into a string of abstract philosophic dicta and ethical 
teachings, is quite evident. It called forth severe strictures in its own 
time, and as a result, declined. Fortunately, not all philosophic exe¬ 
getes carried things to such an extreme. Many of them kept within 
bounds and followed the way of Maimonides. These made impor¬ 
tant contributions to a rational understanding of the Bible and its 
problems. The most typical and important of such philosophic exe¬ 
getes was Levi ben Gerson or Gersonides. 

The second current, that of mysticism began, with the advent of 
the thirteenth century, to take hold of the minds of the leading schol¬ 
ars and became a powerful factor in the spiritual life of the Jews. 
Under its new name, Kabbala (Ch. VII), it colored all manifestations 
of that life, and of course, that of Bible interpretation. This method 
was likewise based on an old principle, which in its essence is akin to 
the one of the extreme philosophers, namely that the words of the 
Bible have besides their apparent also a hidden meaning and that it 
contains all truths that the human mind can conceive regarding God, 
the world, man and creation. That this principle was frequently 
abused by the mystic interpreters is needless to say. Mysticism, which 
as we have seen (Vol. I, Ch. XII), considered every letter of the Bible 
of special significance and even invested the vowel points and the 
numerical value of the letters with hidden meanings, found in exe¬ 
gesis ample room for the exercise of its methods. This type of exegesis 
arose first in Germany where, at the end of the twelfth century, its 
early mystics began to comment on the Bible in that spirit and to 
utilize combinations of letters and initials of words, as well as the 
numerical value of letters in order to derive certain teachings from 
the text. Later, with the development of the Kabbala in Spain and 
other countries, it spread also thither. There, this exegesis assumed 
a more dignified aspect; verses and passages were made to yield 
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secrets and to corroborate the main teachings of the Kabbala. Such 
commentaries multiplied but differed little from each other. Of 
course, even among the mystics there were some exceptions to whom 
the mystic interpretation was a secondary matter and the Peshat 
method the primary motive. These, likewise, made noteworthy con¬ 
tributions to Biblical exegesis, the typical one being Moses ben Nah- 
man or Nahmanides, as he is usually called. That there were also 
exegetes who followed neither current but continued to explain the 
Bible in the Peshat way of interpretation goes without saying. How¬ 
ever, with the exception of Isaac Abrabanel, these commentators con¬ 
tributed very little to exegesis, repeating mostly in one form or an¬ 
other what had been said by the great commentators of the Classical 
age. 

There is yet another species of exegesis, the homiletic, where the 
Bible is interpreted in a sermonic way and the verses are made to 
yield a moral lesson, or a practical rule, or even a religious exhorta¬ 
tion. In reality, this is a revival of the old Midrashic way, but it dif¬ 
fers from it both in quality and in quantity. 

As the quantity of exegetic literature during the post-Classical period 
is very extensive, while the high quality of such works is limited only 
to a few commentaries, the review will deal primarily with the repre¬ 
sentative commentators who typify the different currents of interpre¬ 
tation and will note only briefly the less important exegetes. 

n. BIBLE EXEGESIS IN THE EAST 

With the death of Maimonides, Jewish learning in the East began 
to decline. Yet, for a century or so thereafter, literary activity was 
still kept alive by a few individuals who were influenced by the spirit 
of the great master. Maimonides himself, as noted above, wrote no 
commentary on the Bible, but the interest aroused in the Bible by 
his writing bore fruit. His favorite pupil, Joseph Ibn Aknin (Vol. I, 
Ch. XI, Sect. 173), wrote a commentary on Canticles in Arabic, where 
in accordance with the current philosophic spirit, he explains this book 
allegorically and makes it yield philosophic thoughts. 

Abraham, the son of Maimonides, wrote a commentary on the first 
two books of the Pentateuch which deals with the important prob¬ 
lems presented by these books in a philosophic manner. Moses ben 
Shesheth, who originally hailed from Spain but later settled in Baby¬ 
lon, wrote at the beginning of the thirteenth century commentaries 
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on Isaiah and Ezekiel reproducing to a great extent the interpreta¬ 
tions of others. 

A commentator of note was the above-mentioned grammarian and 
philologist Tanhum of Jerusalem. As he was both a scientific student 
of Hebrew and a philosopher, being an ardent devotee of Maimoni- 
des, his commentaries are distinguished by a close adherence to the 
Peshat method and by a free philosophic spirit. He wrote them in a 
scientific manner, prefacing each book with an introduction in which 
the general principles underlying the interpretation are enunciated. 
He displays a keen critical sense when discussing historical events in 
the Bible, especially in the Book of Judges. His commentaries were 
written in Arabic and covered a great part of the prophetic books. 
Several of them, namely those on the Books of Judges and Habakuk 
were published by various scholars. 

Little was produced during the following centuries. We hear only 
of two commentators of the fourteenth century; one Eliezer ben Na¬ 
than Ashkenazi who probably lived in Egypt, wrote in the year 1364 
a Hebrew commentary on the Pentateuch permeated by a rational¬ 
istic spirit. The other, a certain Nathaniel ben Isaiah wrote an Arabic 
commentary on the Pentateuch earlier in the century (1339) which is 
also pervaded by the philosophic spirit of the age. 

/a. MOSES BEN NAHM AN 

Spain, for centuries the home of Bible exegesis, also showed signs 
of decline, during the post-Classical period, in this branch as well as 
in other branches of Jewish literature with the exception of Rabbin¬ 
ics. Philosophy, on the one hand, and mysticism on the other hand, 
engaged the attention of the scholars outside of the Talmud. Still it 
succeeded in producing during the thirteenth century two great com¬ 
mentators, each one representing a type of exegesis. The first is Moses 
ben Nahman referred to above (1195-1270). 

Nahmanides was born in Gerona, a city in Aragon. He was en¬ 
dowed with great intellectual capabilities and an aptitude for learn¬ 
ing. While yet a mere youth, he acquired a great name as a Talmudic 
scholar, and at twenty, he had already written a number of commen¬ 
taries on various tractates of the Talmud. It seems that he was by 
profession a physician, as many other Jewish scholars of his day, but 
in spite of that, medicine was only his avocation, his vocation being 
Jewish scholarship. He acted as official rabbi in the city of his birth 
and on account of his profound erudition and great piety was ac- 
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cepted by almost the entire Spanish Jewry as its spiritual leader. When 
the conflict about the teachings of Maimonides broke out in the mid¬ 
dle of the century, Nahmanides who was somewhat averse to philos¬ 
ophy but a great admirer of Moses ben Maimon, tried at first to 
mediate between the parties, namely the Maimonists and the rigor- 
ists, but when Maimonides himself was censured, he defended him 
warmly. In the year 1263, Namhanides was invited by King James I 
of Aragon to participate in a religious controversy with the convert 
Pablo Christiani, in which he distinguished himself as a skillful dis¬ 
putant. But when he later published in book form the arguments 
advanced at the dispute, he was brought up on charges by the Dom¬ 
inicans for insulting the Christian religion, and though the king was 
kindly disposed towards Nahmanides, a sentence of two years’ exile 
was passed upon him. He then left Spain altogether and settled in 
Palestine where he spent the remainder of his life. 

The spiritual and intellectual makeup of Nahmanides was of a 
composite character. He was deeply religious, and while still a youth, 
was attracted by the revived and invigorated mystic teachings of the 
Kabbala. In fact, later mystics referred to him as one of the founders 
of the secret knowledge. His relation to philosophy as a rationalistic 
interpretation of Judaism was, therefore, a negative one. He believed 
that by the proper study of the Bible itself, a deeper knowledge of 
Judaism can be gained than any philosophy might offer. Yet, he was 
not averse to speculation in general nor to science. Being a Spaniard 
and a physician, he could not disparage secular knowledge. He even 
encouraged religious speculation and considered the proving of relig¬ 
ious principles rationally a duty, but objected to dogmatic Greek 
scholasticism. Hence, his rather peculiar relation to Maimonides. He 
admired him greatly, both on account of his Halakic writings and 
also on account of his Guide, yet he objected strenuously to the lead¬ 
ing principles laid down there. Even his strong mystic leanings did 
not lead him, like other Kabbalists, to view Judaism under that as¬ 
pect. He believed in the sanctity of the Kabbala and in the truth of 
its teachings, but thought that its knowledge should be limited to the 
few and that the great masses should be taught a Judaism based on 
faith as well as on reason as much as possible, and be permeated with 
a broad spirit of common sense and piety. 

As a medium for the broadcasting of such teachings of Judaism, he 
~hose the writing of a commentary on the Pentateuch, the basis of 
Jewish religion. The commentary was written and completed 
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during his last years in Jerusalem, but was begun earlier and planned 
for decades. It may be said to have been practically his life work. In 
his introduction, he defines rather modestly the purpose of the com¬ 
mentary which is, “To satisfy the need of students who, weary of the 
yoke of exile and suffering, read the Bible on the Sabbaths and holi¬ 
days for a better understanding of it; and to rejoice their hearts with 
explanations both pleasant and palatable/' But there is really more 
to it than the mere enjoyment of pleasant interpretation. To Nah- 
manides, the Torah was Divine, containing all wisdom and the solu¬ 
tion of all problems, as he says in his introduction, “The Torah con¬ 
tains all fifty portals of understanding, but we must know how to 
open them.” Yet, in spite of this mystic view of the Torah, he made, 
as stated, the mystic teachings secondary, his main purpose being to 
give a comprehensive view of the Torah in its entirety, in all its 
parts, legal as well as narrative, in the most natural way. 

Nahmanides did not aim to make his commentary a mere series of 
explanations of the meaning of words and phrases as previous com¬ 
mentators had done, nor to derive any ethical teachings, but really to 
bring out the essence of the Pentateuch in all its aspects. Hence, his 
disagreement both with Rashi and Ibn Ezra, his two predecessors 
whom he quotes so frequently. With the first, he is dissatisfied on 
account of his Midrashic tendency, and with the second, on account 
of his rather free spirit. 

His main principle was that the Torah is to be understood not by 
forcing it to yield philosophic truths but in its own way and in the 
way understood by tradition. His problem was to show the reason 
for every law and precept and to prove how it is really enfolded in the 
meaning of the words. Still, Nahmanides with all his legal piety 
had an extremely healthy sense for Peshat and believed that there are 
several meanings to the words of the Torah, that of Halakah, Agada, 
and that of Peshat. He, therefore, often gives two interpretations to 
verses, the traditional Halakic and the one independent of it. It is 
interesting to note that in such places, Nahmanides had a penetrating 
insight into the Bible and some of his Peshat interpretations resemble 
very closely those of the best modern commentators. On the whole, 
it may be said that he endeavors to reconcile the Rabbinic interpreta¬ 
tion with the Peshat only in such cases where a different interpretation 
would directly overthrow Rabbinic law, but in passages where such is 
not the case, he discards the Talmudic explanation if he 
not agree with the natural sense of the verse. 


finds it does 
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His love for naturalness was so great that not only did he try to 
find satisfactory reasons for precepts which are, as a rule, known as 
Hu\im, i. e. Commandments by the pure will of God, but he notices 
every deviation from a natural state of human life apparently implied 
by the wording of a law and tries to correct it. Thus he is not afraid 
to say that the precept, “And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Lev. XIX, 18), is an exaggeration, for it can not be taken literally, 
as it is contrary to human nature. What it really means, says he, is 
that man is enjoined to love his friend in all ways just as he loves 
himself, and not limit the love to any particular aspect of his charac¬ 
ter, but the degree of love of the other man can never equal that of 
the love of self. 

In his endeavor to present as comprehensive a view as possible of 
the Torah, Nahmanides had to grapple with grave problems, such as 
those of the sacrifices, miracles, prophecy and similar ones. In all such 
cases, he takes issue with Maimonides’ rationalism. Thus, in the case 
of the sacrifices, he rejects the view of the former, that they were 
instituted by God in order to detract the attention of the Jews from 
sacrificing to idols, as not compatible with the spirit of the Torah. 
He offers, therefore, his own view which is that the act of sacrifice 
is symbolic representing the complete inner change in the soul of the 
sinner. The slaughtering and the burning of the sacrifices visualize 
to the sinner the punishment due him but which was averted by the 
grace of God. There is a certain psychologic insight in this explana¬ 
tion but little historical truth. The problem of miracles presented a 
very difficult aspect. Nahmanides believes in miracles, for it is to 
him the very proof for God’s creation of the world and His constant 
conduct of it. Otherwise, he argues quite logically, all the promises 
of the Bible of reward to the righteous and punishment to the sinner 
have no meaning. In the natural order of events, the sinner should 
not suffer more than the righteous, nor should the latter prosper. 
Hence, the belief in miracles is inherently connected with the funda¬ 
mental principles of faith. Furthermore, he sees many hidden miracles 
embodied in the very process of nature. Yet he claims that God 
limits himself in the performance of miracles, and whenever possible, 
lets nature take its course. At times, he even endeavors to reconcile 
miraculous events with nature. Thus, he does not consider the rain¬ 
bow, spoken of in Genesis IX, 9, 13, 14 as a sign of the covenant that 
no flood will ever come upon the earth, as a new creation, for it is a 
natural phenomenon which can be produced by any one. He says 
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at it was always there from the very beginning of the world, but 
at after the flood it was considered as a sign of the covenant be- 
een God and the human species. The symbolic meaning is new, 
it not the rainbow itself. 

Thus, and in many other ways, does Nahmanides endeavor to pre- 
at the entirety of the Torah in the light of deep piety as well as in 
e light of understanding and human reason. On the whole, it can 
said that he succeeded in presenting the teachings of Judaism in a 
mprehensible way. His commentary is a noteworthy contribution 
the exegesis both of the spirit of the Torah as well as of the words 
d verses. Whenever Nahmanides turns to Peshat, he displays re¬ 
writable insight and skill. His work was greatly valued by genera- 
>ns of scholars who speak of the commentary in the highest terms 
praise, and many a modern student can still peruse it with great 
ofit. 

. BAHYA BEN ASHER 

A decade or two after the completion of the commentary of 
ahmanides, there arose in Spain a commentator who utilized the 
ichings of the Kabbala as an important element in Biblical exe- 
sis. This was Bahya ben Asher of Toledo or Saragossa (d. 1291). 
e was greatly influenced by Nahmanides, but unlike him, failed to 
: the real purpose of exegesis, which is to make the Bible more 
mprehensible to the average man so that its teachings may become 
irified rather than mystified. However, even he, being a Spanish 
w, felt that the mystic interpretation of the Torah would not be 
fficient, and he, therefore, relegated mysticism to the place of a 
urth element in his commentary. In his introduction, he tells us, 
utating Ibn Ezra, that there are four methods of Bible exegesis, 
be first is the Peshat whose representatives are Rashi and Rabbi 
anannel, the second is the Midrashic, the third the philosophic, and 
e fourth the one “where light dwelleth, the path of the soul when it 
illuminated by the light of life.” This is, of course, the way of 
ysticism. He claims that the originator of this method of interpre¬ 
ion was Nahmanides, but says that while the latter only alluded to 
he will explain the matter more fully. 

Bahya thought that in order to produce a perfect commentary, it 
is best to follow all four ways. He accordingly explains such verses 
he deems fit in four ways, Midrashically, philosophically, mysti- 
lly and by Peshat. This attempt to satisfy everybody did not, how- 
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ever, enhance the value of the commentary. He displays, on the 
whole, little originality except probably in the mystical aspect. In all 
other ways, he is an eclectic. Most of his Peshat explanations are bor¬ 
rowed from the commentaries of Rashi, Hanannel and Nahmanides. 
Although he promises faithfully in his introduction to quote everyone 
by name, he fails to credit Nahmanides for numerous explanations he 
excerpted from his commentary, and only occasionally refers to him 
by name. In his philosophic aspect, he seems to have excerpted a 
number of remarks from various philosophic exegetes on different 
verses and incorporated them in his commentary. His main purpose 
in incorporating these remarks in the commentary was, as he states 
in the introduction, to show that the Torah contains all sciences, only 
“that the latter are attained by investigation and speculation, while 
the Torah is revealed.” 

More valuable is his Midrashic interpretation, for Bahya was care¬ 
ful to select from the vast Agadic and Midrashic literature a large 
number of passages, rich in thought and feeling, and arrange them 
according to the verses. He was well versed in this literature and we 
often meet in his book passages from lost Midrashim. The Kabbal- 
istic way of interpretation is, as said, the most original, for although 
he claims to be only an expounder of Nahmanides’ mystic versions, he 
really added much of his own. 

The commentary of Bahya, in spite of its eclectic character, and 
maybe because of it, was considered a very popular book and exerted 
great influence on future generations. His remarks are quoted by 
numerous later authors. Especially popular were his Midrashic com¬ 
ments which contain deep feeling and pathos, and a large number of 
them were incorporated in religious books intended for the masses 
and written in the German-Jewish vernacular (Yiddish), such as the 
embellished translation of the Pentateuch known as the Teitsch 
Chumesch and others. 

14. JACOB BEN ASHER 

The mystic current in exegesis having once been set in motion 
continued to flow, as is evident in a number of commentaries written 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Spain, some endeavor¬ 
ing to find in the Bible the hidden teachings of Kabbala, and some 
only using its method of playing wtih letters and their numerical 
value in order to derive ethical teachings. The typical commentary 

He latter type is the one written by Jacob ben Asher (1280-1340), 
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known as Baal ha-Turim, literally the author of the Turim, his Mag¬ 
num Opus, the Great Code (Ch. IV, Sect. 57). 

Rabbi Jacob was known as one of the greatest Talmudists of his 
time. Like his father Asher, he devoted himself mainly to the study 
of Rabbinics and knew but little of the secular sciences. Being very 
pious, he was attracted by the Kabbala, yet, not being thoroughly per¬ 
meated by its spirit, he did not lose the sense for the plain meaning 
of the Bible. His commentary, therefore, contains a good deal of 
Peshat, in which he follows Nahmanides, giving him full credit in 
his introduction for material borrowed from his commentary. How¬ 
ever, the more interesting part of it is his original contribution, and 
that is his interpretation of passages by means of Notaricon and 
numerical value of words. 

His method is as follows: He notes that a certain expression or 
word is found in the Bible a number of times, and by a dialectic 
method, he finds a common thought running through these different 
verses, no matter in what context they may be found. The ingenuity 
of this device can be seen from the following example. On Genesis 
I, 14, which contains God’s commands to the two luminaries, Rabbi 
Jacob remarks as follows: “The word VOtoth” (For Signs) is found 
only in this verse and in Isaiah VIII, 18 where the prophet says, “Be¬ 
hold I and the children whom the Lord hath given me are VOtoth 
and for wonders in Israel.” Hence, he says, we must understand that 
the term children refers to scholars, for as the word VOtoth in Gene¬ 
sis refers to luminaries, so does it similarly refer in Isaiah, for the 
scholars are the luminaries of the community. This is a frequent 
method of comment with him. Quite frequent also is the Notaricon, 
that is constructing words or passages either from the initials of words 
in a verse or from the final letters. Similarly common is the Gematria, 
chat is calculating the numerical value of one word to equal that of 
another, and consequently including the meaning of the iatter in the 
former. Another device of his is to attach special significance to the 
number of times a certain word appears in a passage and derive from 
this fact a certain teaching. 

To illustrate these devices, we will quote a few examples. On Gene¬ 
sis I, 4, Rabbi Jacob comments: The final letters of the first three words, 
“And God saw the light and it is good” (Wayar Elohim Eth, etc.) 
form together Emeth (truth), that is the Alcph of the first, Mem of 
the second and Tau of the third, to show that tmjiyMflHhuidation 
of creation. In the same chapter (v, 27) which **^^^ \ 
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“Male and female he created them," our commentator notes: Za\ar 
(Male) equals Berakah (Blessing) while Nekebah (Female) equals 
bi-Klalah (with a curse). This means that the numerical value of 
Za\ar equals that of Berakah (Betn equals 2, Resh equals 200, Kaf 
equals 20, He equals 5—227; again Zein equals 7, Kaf equals 20, Resh 
equals 200—227). Similarly, the letters of Nekebah 1 equal 167, the 
same as that of bi-Klalah. The implication is clear, that man brings 
blessing, while woman brought the curse of death upon humanity. On 
Genesis, IX, 21, he says: “Wine equals wailing” (Yayyin equals 75, Ye- 
lalah equals 75) which means that excessive drinking leads to misery 
and wailing. On Genesis I, 5, the rabbi remarks, “The word light is 
mentioned in the story of the first day of creation five times, which 
number implies the Five Books of Moses, the source of light.” He, 
at times, offers a fanciful explanation of words in order to unfold a 
Rabbinic thought. Thus, to Genesis, V, 20, “And he called her name 
Eve, for she was the mother of all living,” he offers a different expla¬ 
nation for the name of Eve, Hava in Hebrew. It is derived from 
Have, to speak, so named because of her fluency in speech, as the 
rabbis said: “Of the ten measures of speech in the world, woman took 
nine.” 3 Such are the curious comments of Jacob ben Asher. They 
are, as a rule, brief and very often brilliant and scintillating. It is 
interesting to note that this part of the commentary wherein these 
peculiar devices are employed became very popular, so that the Peshat 
part was ultimately separated from it altogether. In the printed Bibles, 
only an abbreviated version of Rabbi Jacob’s commentary was in¬ 
cluded. That is the part containing all the comments of the nature 
described above. It seems that such juggling with words and letters 
and the employment of these interpretations suited the mood of the 
large masses of students in Germany and Poland, who admired the 
skill and keenness evinced in the notes and comments of Jacob ben 
Asher. 


15. MINOR EXEGETES IN SPAIN 

The work of exegesis continued in Spain up to the time of the 
expulsion. To the more important of the works, belong first the 
notes to the Pentateuch of Asher ben Jehiel the great Talmudist, the 
father of the above named Jacob, then the commentary on Job, Daniel 

1 In order to make the equation correct, the author writes the word Nekebah thus 
H2*p3 with an extra Yod as it was often the custom in Germany to insert an extra 
v or Yod in words when unpunctuated, 
tdushin 49a. 
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and Chronicles composed by Samuel ben Nissim. His commentaries 
are denoted by the author himself and others as Midrash, as they 
contain a large number of Midrashic excerpts, but he also quotes pro¬ 
fusely Saadia, Ibn Jannah, Radii and Ibn Ezra. 

Commentaries were also written during the fifteenth century by 
the great Rabbinic authorities, Simon ben Zemah Duran, originally 
of the island of Majorca but later of Algiers, Joseph Hasan of Portugal 
(1450-1480) and Joel Ibn Shaib of Tudela (1485). The first wrote a 
commentary on the Book of Job in the spirit of Peshat, the second on 
a number of books including Canticles, and the last on Psalms and 
Lamentations. The last great exegetical work written by a Spanish 
scholar is the 'Akfdat YitzhaJ( (The Sacrifice of Isaac) by Isaac 
’Arama (1450-1490), but as it is in the form of philosophic sermons, it 
belongs to homiletic literature and will be discussed in its proper 
place. 

16. EXEGESIS IN PROVENCE 

The southern part of France or the Provence was, as we know, 
a great center of learning and literature during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and exegetical activity flourished there in a con¬ 
siderable measure. Special impetus in that direction was given by 
the great exegetes of the previous century, the Kimhis. As Provence 
was the heir to the Spanish type of Jewish learning, namely the culti¬ 
vating of philosophy, science, and the study of the languages in equal 
measure as that of Rabbinics, it follows that the Peshat and the philo¬ 
sophic currents were well represented in the exegetical productions. 
As a matter of fact, the latter was more prevalent. It was there where 
the allegoric method of interpretation was carried to the extreme. 

Of the exegetes in the Provence, the first to be mentioned are two 
of the Ibn Tibbon family, the famous translators, Samuel Ibn Tibbon 
and his son Moses. The first wrote a lengthy commentary on the 
first chapter of Genesis, where the question of creation is discussed in 
a philosophical manner, and also a commentary on Ecclesiastes in a 
similar vein. The second composed a commentary on Canticles with 
a lengthy introduction, where the poetic form and the allegoric char¬ 
acter of the book are discussed. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, we have commentaries 
written by the famous Talmudist, Menahem ben Solomon Meiri (of 
die family Meiri, 1249-1306) on a large number of the books of the 
Bible. Only the commentaries on the Books of Proverbs and Psalms 
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are left to us, the others are known only by quotations. The com¬ 
mentary on Proverbs is written in two ways. At first, the writer 
explains the verses in plain Peshat, called by him the revealed way 
(Nigleh), and then in a hidden (Nistor) allegoric-philosophic one. 
As an illustration of this method which was, as we know, prevalent 
in the Provence during this period, we will quote one example. The 
verse 31, chapter XXI in Proverbs, “The horse is prepared against 
the day of battle, but safety is of the Lord,” is explained by Meiri thus: 
The horse that is the active intellect of man is preparing or struggling 
to conceive the final purpose of life and the world; but, says the sage, 
“God is all, and real salvation lies in knowing His essence.” 

The fourteenth century opens up with the commentaries of Nissim 
ben Moses of Marseilles on the Pentateuch, called Maase Nissim 
(literally the Work of Nissim; but there is a play on the words, as 
Maase Nissim may also mean miraculous deeds). It is of the philo¬ 
sophic type and is prefixed by a lengthy inroducdon dealing primarily 
with prophecy. However, he and others were soon to be overshad¬ 
owed by two great commentators whose works occupy an important 
place in the history of exegesis. These are Joseph Ibn Kaspi and Levi 
ben Gerson. 

17. JOSEPH IBN KASPI 

Joseph ben Abba Mari of Argentine (1280-1340), hence Kaspi* 
was one of the most prolific authors of his time. He contributed to 
almost every branch of Jewish literature except Rabbinics. His gram¬ 
matical works were noted above, but he is primarily a philosopher 
and excgete, and it is in these two branches that he excels. The num¬ 
ber of his works reaches twenty and most of them are compounded 
with the name Keseph. Only a few facts of his life are known. He 
was born, as said, in Argentiers but lived a great part of his life in 
Tarascon. However, he seemed to have wandered about for quite a 
number of years and visited many cities in the Provence and Spain. 
He even made a journey to Egypt in the hope of gaining more philo¬ 
sophic knowledge in the city where Maimonides lived and wrote. He 
was, though, disappointed in his quest, for he found the descendants 
of Maimonides good Talmudists but poor philosophers. He seems 
to have possessed wealth and was thus able to devote himself unper¬ 
turbed to his beloved studies. 

\rgent and Keseph both meaning silver. 
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Kaspi wrote commentaries on the entire Bible. Like all philoso¬ 
phers of his time, he expected to find all philosophic teachings in the 
Bible, yet his commentaries can not be classed as typical philosophic 
exegesis, for he had a strong sense for Peshat. In his introduction to 
Proverbs, he openly reprobates the allegorists who sec in it and in 
several other books of the Hagiographa discussion about matter and 
form, and boldly states that we should understand the words of the 
Torah and the prophets in their plain meaning as we do the books of 
Aristotle on logic and physics. By this, though, he does not mean to 
say that he places the Bible on the same level as the books of Aris¬ 
totle, for Kaspi was a deeply religious man and considered the Scrip¬ 
tures holy and the revealed word of God. Yet, he did not always 
adhere to his own declaration, and occasionally uses a bit of allegory 
himself, especially in some of the Hagiographic books. Besides, he 
wrote special books where he discusses the question of miracles in the 
Bible and other important theological subjects from a philosophic 
point of view. The commentaries were intended for the average in¬ 
tellectual student and much of the discussion of the difficult subjects 
was left out. 

His commentaries, on the whole, reflect the duality of his own 
character. Kaspi was, as said, a deeply religious man yet he was 
equally permeated by the spirit of philosophy, so that he often rebelled 
against tradition in quite a striking manner, and contrary to Ibn 
Ezra who veiled his heterodox remarks in cryptic language, he fre¬ 
quently expressed himself rather bluntly. Hence, we find in his com¬ 
mentaries that while he praises the Masorites, he often disregards them 
and dares to make a number of irreverent remarks about some of the 
patriarchs, not sparing even Moses whom he considers a perfect man. 
It sems that Kaspi had a jocular vein in him, which he could not re¬ 
strain even when writing on the most exalted subjects. 

Kaspi aimed to be original, and he says, therefore, that he will en¬ 
deavor to explain only those verses where he can offer something new. 
He quotes Ibn Ezra by name frequently when he differs with his 
view, and more rarely when he agrees with him. This tendency gives 
a disjointed character to his commentary and makes it appear more 
like a series of notes and glosses. In general, we can discern three 
different strains in his commentaries, corresponding to the three parts 
of the Bible, namely, the Pentateuch, the Prophets and the Hagio¬ 
grapha, as each of these commentaries bears a different character. The 
one on the Torah is more in the nature of lengthy notes to 
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verses rather than a running commentary. There he devotes himself 
primarily to the explanation of difficulties connected with certain 
verses, on account of either theological or historical reasons. Only on 
rare occasions, does he explain merely the plain meaning of the verses. 
In these notes, he often carries on a polemic against Ibn Ezra’s and 
Maimonides’ interpretations, and also expresses his philosophic views 
on prophecy and miracles, though he devoted a special book to these 
matters. His commentary on the Prophets deals more with the Peshat 
of the verses, while that of the Hagiographa, with the exception of 
the Proverbs and Lamentations, is more in the nature of a discussion 
of the contents of the books and contains little exegesis. 

Kaspi was well versed in the grammatical literature, and made 
much use of its principal works, especially of Jannah’s Bool( of Roots. 
He, however, brought into the commentary his great knowledge of 
logic which, as we have seen above, he combined with grammar. He, 
therefore, lays down quite frequently many logical definitions before 
he explains a passage, and often uses to great advantage the niceties 
of logical distinctions in discerning nuances of Biblical expressions. 
He was versed in the Latin translation of the Bible, and made it a 
point to contravert Christological references or interpretations. In 
general, he warns his readers not to rely on translations, and takes 
special pleasure in pointing out errors in the Latin version, showing 
that the author misunderstood the text of the Bible. In spite of his 
being a philosopher and of a critical turn of mind, he is quite conser¬ 
vative in his commentary, and like Ibn Ezra, he champions the integ¬ 
rity of the text and opposes every emendation. At times, he even 
offers very strange explanations rather than admit the necessity for 
changing a letter or the vocalization in a word. 

In his commentary on the Hagiographa, he evinces sound under¬ 
standing of the sense of the books. In his introduction to Proverbs, 
he remarks that though he believes Solomon to be the author of the 
book, yet he does not believe that he wrote the book himself, but that 
he uttered proverbs on various occasions which were written down 
by his scribes and later edited by him. Kaspi, however, thinks that 
only Part I (Ch. I-X) was edited by Solomon himself, while Part II, 
(Chs. X-XXV) was edited by the scribes, hence the repetitions. He 
warns the readers not to look for allegories in Proverbs, nor for unity 
in the chapters. The individual proverbs teach practical wisdom and 

’ ics, and each carries its own thought. He also makes pointed re- 
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marks about their form, balance and antithesis. Yet, he at times, 
hints at the hidden meaning of some of the sayings. 

His commentary on Job is primarily a discussion of its contents, and 
he strongly disagrees with Maimonides who identifies the opinions 
of Job and his friends with those of Aristotle and the various philo¬ 
sophic views of the Arabs of his time, namely the Mutazilia and Ash- 
eria. Strange to say, Kaspi who, on the whole, kept aloof from alle¬ 
goric interpretation excepts the Book of Canticles and believes it to 
be an allegory. The book, in his opinion, tells the story of the strug¬ 
gle of the human intellect to unite with the Active Reason of the uni¬ 
verse and describes in terms of love the passionate desire of that 
intellect to attain the coveted union. 

The commentaries of Kaspi, as a whole, contain many fine remarks, 
interpretations and logical exegesis, and certainly are important con¬ 
tributions to Jewish exegesis. But because of their disjointedness and 
the frequent forced interpretations of verses, as well as on account of 
some irreverances and crude witticisms, they did not exert the proper 
influence upon exegetic literature, and the larger part of them re¬ 
mained unpublished until recently. 


18. LEVI BEN GERSON 


Levi ben Gerson, known either as Ralbag (Rabbi Levi ben Ger- 
son) or Gersonides was one of the outstanding scholars of his time. 
He was born at Bagnols in 1288, and lived successively at Perpignan 
and Avignon. He mastered almost all the sciences of the time, dis¬ 
tinguishing himself especially in mathematics, astronomy and philos¬ 
ophy. (Ch. VI, Sect. 78.) His works in the field of astronomy were 
translated into Latin, and he was known to the gentile scholarly world 
as Maestro Leon de Bagnols or as Leo Hebraus. Like all Jewish 
scholars, he practiced medicine as a profession, distinguishing himself 
in that science. He died in 1540. 

To the Jewish world, however, Gersonides is known primarily as 
commentator and philosopher. He wrote commentaries on the Pen¬ 
tateuch, on all of the Hagiographa except the Psalms, on the Five 
Scrolls and on the First Prophets, namely the prophetical historical 
books. Of these, the commentaries on the Pentateuch, Job and Pro¬ 


verbs are the most representative both in quantity and quality. 

Being permeated with the spirit of philosophy, k is, of course, un¬ 
derstood that Gersonides followed the phjJjatfMfefeMudiod of inter¬ 
pretation, but did not carry it to extreme|gin|^B^^^Kilc commen- 
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taries from an exegetic point of view. In his general view of the 
Bible, he follows the one of Maimonides, which holds that the Bible 
is a revelation of God just as nature is. He, however, improved upon 
that view by undertaking to show in detail, in his lengthy commen¬ 
tary on the Pentateuch, that the Torah teaches the ethical rules and 
maxims of conduct. For this reason, he added at the end of his exe¬ 
gesis of each chapter of the Pentateuch a summary of the principles 
of ethics derived from it. 

His point of view is, as he explains in the introduction to the com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch, that the Scriptures are the highest ex¬ 
pression of Divine Providence in relation to the human species, inas¬ 
much as it aims to guide man towards spiritual perfection which is 
the final aim of human life. And in order to carry out this aim, the 
Bible contains three elements which are conducive to this purpose in 
various ways. These are, (i) the precepts both positive and negative 
(Ase and lo-Tase) which intend to regulate both religious practice 
and beliefs; (2) theories of ethical conduct of the individual and of 
society contained in the historical narratives of the lives of our an¬ 
cestors; (3) beliefs and principles of knowledge which might have 
been ascertained by philosophic speculation accessible only to the 
select few, but were revealed to all by the prophets in their utterances. 

After laying down these principles, he tells us that the purposes of 
his commentary are first, to derive speculative truths from the Torah, 
though not always in the way the Talmud does; second, to elucidate 
the precepts and commandments of the Law; third, to find the funda¬ 
mental principles from which the particulars of each precept as enu¬ 
merated by oral law result, and to derive these principles from the 
verses. In this derivation, Gersonides does not always follow the 
Talmudic mode of deduction, inasmuch as he considers the method 
not binding, but believes that he can reach the same conclusions by 
means of plain exegesis. He also endeavors to ascertain as far as 
possible the reasons for such precepts (Taame ha-Mitzvoth). In this 
way, the commentary of Gersonides resembles in its scope and char¬ 
acter that of Nahmanides, namely, that it aims to bring out the entire 
teaching of the Bible in all its aspects. That a more liberal spirit and 
broader view prevails in the latter than in the former is needless to 
say. 

The method of Gersonides in his commentaries is a peculiar one 
though it has some resemblance to the one employed by Ibn Ezra in 
te of his commentaries. It consists of a triple explanation. At 
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first, he explains the meaning of the words in the chapter in accord¬ 
ance with the grammatical and lexicographical sense, then he gives 
the connected thought and interpretation of the entire chapter, and 
finally, either a summary of the speculative ideas and ethical maxims 
arranged in numbered statements, or an abstract of the philosophic 
view of the passage. Ibn Ezra and Maimonides are the two authori¬ 
ties whom Gersonides usually follows in his commentary, as he rarely 
quotes any one else with the exception of Saadia. Of the two, the 
former is his guide in pure exegetic matters, and the latter in philo¬ 
sophic and general interpretation of the teachings of the Torah. Yet 
he deviates from both many times. He often interprets the words 
differently from Ibn Ezra, but not, however, on the basis of differ¬ 
ences in grammar but from philosophic purposes, as Gersonides de¬ 
rives philosophic ideas even from the etymological meaning of the 
words. In the explanation of the most important theological ques¬ 
tions, he usually follows Maimonides, although he differs from him 
in a number of subjects, such as the creation of the world and other 
matters where Gersonides developed his own view (Ch. V, Sect. 
76). But even where he follows Maimonides, he is, as a rule, more 
explicit and endeavors to show that his view is derived from the 
verses themselves. 

Thus, while he agrees with Maimonides in his view that the sacri¬ 
fices were a means to detract the Jews from idol worship, he also 
attaches to them a deeper meaning, and dwells at length on the sym¬ 
bolism involved in each kind of sacrifice. Likewise^ in regard to 
miracles, he accepts the Maimonidean view that each miracle is a 
special temporal act and was not predetermined by God at creation, 
but differs from him greatly in ascribing miracles to the Active Rea¬ 
son and not to God Himself. He also tries to minimize as much as 
possible the supernaturalness of the miracles. He lays down a rule 
that the miracles conform somewhat to the rules of nature, inasmuch 
as they are not essentially contrary to nature. For instance, the turn¬ 
ing of the rod of Aaron into a snake is only miraculous, insofar as 
the causes that brought about the existence of this snake are not nat¬ 
ural, but not as regards the existence of the snake itself. Were there 
no snakes in existence, that miracle could not have taken place, just 
as a square can not become a circle by any miracle. 

The characteristic feature of the commentary of Gersonides is that 
it intends to explain every detail of the Pentateuch and make it jgaprc 
rational or more in accordance with the philosophic 
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time. This tendency caused him to use a good deal of symbolism 
and allegory in the manner of the day. One example will suffice. In 
explaining the two cherubim placed on the cover of the arc, he re¬ 
marks that they symbolize the human reason and the universal Active 
Reason or Intellect, and therefore it is written, “And their faces are 
turned one towards the other” (Ex. XXV, 20), as human reason al¬ 
ways turns to the Active Reason, its source. 

Notwithstanding all such deviations and flights into allegory, his 
Pentateuch commentary has great exegetic value in the broad concep¬ 
tion of the term. It throws light on many subjects and offers to the 
intelligent student a wide and more comprehensive view of the Torah. 
Especially elucidating are the portions dealing with legal matters, 
where he endeavors to explain each law in relation to its ramifications 
and particulars in a logical and rational manner. Of great value are 
also his summaries where the ethical teachings of the Pentateuch are 
enhanced. These summaries were held in great esteem by the schol¬ 
ars of succeeding generations, and they were later reprinted separately 
with notes and comments. 

Of the other commentaries of Gersonides, the one on Job is the 
most important. In it, he follows his triple method and explains the 
single words in each chapter first, his main purpose being to clarify 
the content of the book. In rather lengthy discussions he endeavors 
to give a complete view of the problem of Divine Providence which 
he accomplishes in a perfect philosophic manner, treating each side of 
the question. The opinions of Job and his friends represent, according 
to him, the different views that can be expressed on this subject. He 
finds in it, of course, his own view which agrees with that of Elihu 
(for his view on the subject see Ch. V, Sect. 76). 

In Koheleth and Proverbs, Gersonides finds the main Aristotelian 
theories of practical ethics, the former dealing with the principles and 
the general statements of conduct and the latter with their application 
and the particular means for obtaining the aims involved in those 
principles. 

The contradictions in Koheleth, he explains by the fact that the 
author includes views with whidi he does not agree in order to afford 
people a choice of action. Canticles he explains entirely as an alle¬ 
gory depicting the soul, its faculties and the reigning spirit. His com¬ 
mentary on this book is of little exegetic value and is only of interest, 
inasmuch as it affords a glimpse into the curiosities of the human 
find. 
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With all his philosophic temper, Gersonides like Ibn Ezra, was 
addicted to the science of astrology and believed in the influence of 
the constellations upon human destiny. This, of course, produced in 
him a mystic vein which is noticeable in his commentaries. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that at the end of his commentary on 
the Book of Daniel he calculated the date of the coming of the Mes¬ 
siah and even fixed the year to be that of 1358. 

The commentaries of Gersonides were greatly cherished by the 
intellectuals of the subsequent generations and were well preserved. 
In some editions of the Bible, they received a very prominent place, 
next to Rashi and Ibn Ezra. In the Basel edition of the Biblia Magna 
(1550), the commentary of Gersonides on Job even displaced that of 
Rashi which is given on the margin. 

i 9 . FRANCO-GERMAN AND ITALIAN EXEGESIS 

With Rashi and his disciples, Samuel ben Meir and Joseph Karo, 
the great period of Biblical exegesis in northern France and the adja¬ 
cent German provinces closed. What followed during the succeeding 
centuries were merely sporadic attempts to interpret parts of the Bible 
in one way or another, mostly in a mystic way. That this activity 
went on, and at times, in a prolific manner is needless to say, for the 
Bible was always of great interest to Jewish scholars, but little origi¬ 
nal matter was produced. 

To the most important commentaries of the period composed in 
northern France belong the following: First, a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, known as the Gan (The Garden), so named from the 
fact *that the numerical value of the two letters Gimmel and Nun 
amount to fifty-three, the number of the weekly portions in the Penta¬ 
teuch,* written by Aaron ben Joseph in 1250; second, Tosofoth com¬ 
piled by an anonymous author at the end of the thirteenth century 
under the name of Daath Zekenim (The Knowledge of the Elders). 
The latter, as its name indicates, is really a collection of glosses and 
remarks by various scholars, in the manner of the Tosofoth to the Tal¬ 
mud. (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 146). More than fifty commentators are 
quoted there by name besides many whose remarks are quoted anony¬ 
mously. This commentary from its very nature, bears a heterogenous 
character. Various kinds of comments are found there, some of a 

Mt is true that in the printed Pentateuchs, the number of the portions is fifty-four, 
but in the Colophon at the end of Deuteronomy,, where the number of the weekly por¬ 
tions is stated, two versions are cited, fifty-four and fifty three. It seems that the lews of 
France where the author of the commentary, the Gan, lived, counted only 
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mystic nature, some more in the nature of Peshat and some distin¬ 
guished by brilliancy and wit. The third is die Hes\uni a commentary 
on the Pentateuch written by Hiskia ben Manoah about the year 
1240. He followed Rashi to a great extent with only a few additions 
of his own. Finally, two more commentaries were written at the end 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. These 
are: Paaneah Rosa (Uncovering of the Secrets) by Isaac ben Jehu- 
dah ha-Levi and Minhath Yehudah by Jehudah ben Eleazar. On the 
other books of the Bible, we have only one commentary, that on Eze¬ 
kiel, Isaiah and the Minor Prophets by Eliezer of Beaugence. 

In Germany, but little was produced during four centuries. Of 
those most noted, we may mention first, the commentaries of the 
famous Kabbalist and codifier, Eleazar ben Jehudah of Worms, known 
after his code as the Ro\eah (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 156). They are, of 
course, of the German mystic type. The second is the one on the 
Pentateuch by the name of Zioni, written by Menahem ben Meir 
Zioni in the fifteenth century. It is primarily a collection of Kabbal- 
istic comments culled from mystic works chiefly from the Zohar, the 
standard work of the Kabbala. Partial commentaries were also writ¬ 
ten by Avigdor Kara of Prague (d. 1349), Israel Krems (Isserlin) of 
Marburg and Lippman of Miilhausen, author of the famous polemic 
book ha-Nitzahon (Ch. X, Sect. 149). 

Of the Italian commentators, there are to be noted Isaiah di Trani 
the younger, who lived in the second half of the thirteenth century 
and wrote commentaries on a number of books of the Bible following 
the Peshat method, and the grammarian, Benjamin ben Jehudah 
(Sect. 6). Zerahia ben Isaac ben Shealtiel, the philosopher, composed, 
at the end of the century, a philosophical commentary on the Books 
of Proverbs and Job where he displays considerable originality. 

The outstanding Italian exegete in the fourteenth century was the 
poet Immanuel of Rome (Ch. Ill, Sect. 30). He wrote commen¬ 
taries on the entire Bible mostly in a rational Peshat way, but 
some, especially those on Proverbs and Canticles are written in a philo¬ 
sophic and allegorical manner. Almost at the same time, Shemaria 
Ikriti (The Cretan) of Negroponti undertook, at the order of Robert, 
the king of Naples, to write a commentary on the Scriptures which 
aimed to defend every word of the Bible against philosophical criti¬ 
cism and at the same time to take into account the demands of logic, 
grammar and rhetoric, but it was not completed. A mystical com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch by Menahem of Reccanti, known under 
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the name of Reccanti also belongs to the first half of the fourteenth 
century. The century and a half that followed was, on the whole, 
barren, and only the commentary on Proverbs by Jehudah Messer 
Leon (Ch. I, Sect. 7), grammarian and rhetorician, is worth men¬ 
tioning. However, after a long period of comparative sterility in the 
field of exegesis, there arose once more a great commentator who 
hailed from Spain but who wrote most of his commentaries in Italy, 
Don Isaac Abrabanel. 

30. DON ISAAC ABRABANEL 

Isaac ben Jehudah Abrabanel, statesman, Bible commentator and 
philosopher, was born in the year 1437 at Lisbon, Portugal, whither 
his father had escaped after the persecution in Spain in the year 1391. 
He received a thorough Jewish and secular education, knowing be¬ 
sides Spanish, Portuguese and Hebrew also Latin and was well read 
in philosophical and theological literature. A distinguished financier 
and diplomat, he was in great favor with Alfonso, king of Portugal, 
and managed his financial affairs. In Lisbon he also began his lit¬ 
erary activity by undertaking to write his commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch beginning with Deuteronomy. But when king Joao succeeded 
to the throne of his father, Abrabanel, together with other friends of 
Alfonso, fell into disfavor, and was forced to flee for his life. He 
escaped into Spain and setded in 1483 in Toledo, where he was re¬ 
ceived with honor by the Jewish community. For a short time, Abra¬ 
banel lived as a private citizen, devoting himself to literary activity, 
and in less than a year completed his commentary on the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, the early prophetical books. How¬ 
ever, he was soon called by Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen 
of Spain, to state service, in which he was engaged until the expulsion 
of the Jews in 1492. 

After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Don Isaac settled for a 
while in Naples where he was again pressed into state service. But 
again through the vicissitudes of fortune, he was forced to flee to¬ 
gether with the king of Naples to Sicily. At Messina, whither he ac¬ 
companied his king, he began his commentary on Isaiah but inter¬ 
rupted his work when he discovered at Corfu the lost manuscript of 
his commentary on Deuteronomy which he had begun in his youth. 
Moving to Monopoli, a small town near Naples, he spent eight years 
there from 1496 to 1503 in literary activity, and completed his com¬ 
mentaries on Isaiah, Daniel, and Deuteronomy, besides writing other 
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works. Abrabanel spent the last five years of his life in Venice, where 
he wrote commentaries on the other four books of the Pentateuch, 
and those of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets. He died in 
1509. His life was a very active one, both as a man of the world and 
author, for his literary productivity was exceedingly great. Yet, while 
Abrabanel contributed to several branches of Jewish literature, it is 
upon his work as a commentator on the Bible that his fame rests. 

As a commentator, Abrabanel belongs to the class of Nahmanides 
and Gersonides, who endeavored to explain the general content of 
the Bible, its principles, views and moral teachings more than the 
actual meaning of the words and passages. But while Nahmanides 
in a larger degree and Gersonides in a lesser degree paid great atten¬ 
tion to the Peshat of the text, Abrabanel neglected this phase almost 
entirely. He says quite frequently that as far as the grammatical con¬ 
struction of words and phrases and their derivation are concerned, he 
relies upon his predecessors. His commentary is, therefore, primarily 
a philosophical, theological, ethical and to some degree an historical 
exposition of the Bible. Its main characteristic is that it undertakes 
to explain all possible difficulties that may arise in the interpretation 
of the Bible whether from a philosophical, theological, historical or 
other point of view. But inasmuch as exegesis, in its wider meaning 
deals with the general content of the book as well as with that of 
the words and phrases, Abrabanel’s exposition is a great contribution 
to exegetic literature in affording a better understanding of the Bible, 
ist teachings and moral value. 

He was properly prepared for his great task of bringing out the 
best that there is in the Bible. He was well versed in the entire Jew¬ 
ish literature, especially in the philosophic and exegetic phases, and 
though he knew no Arabic, yet mastered thoroughly the Arabic- 
Greek philosophy from Hebrew and Latin translations. He was 
equally versed in the writings of the Christian commentators on the 
Bible. He was the first Jewish exegete who quotes considerably from 
Christian commentaries, and at times adopts their views. In one in¬ 
stance, he places the opinion of Nicholas da Lyra, the famous scholas¬ 
tic commentator, on a par with that of Ibn Ezra, Nahmanides and 
others. He was also a voracious reader of history, knew Josephus in 
the Latin translation and other histories, and made good use of his 
historical knowledge in the commentary. 

Abrabanel introduced a modern note in exegesis, as with the excep- 
*on of the Book of Numbers, to which he wrote only a short preface, 
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he prefixed lengthy introductions to each book, carefully analyzing 
and discussing its purposes and contents. In the introductions to the 
historical books, the question of authorship, time of composition and 
chronology are discussed. In those to the prophetic books, the char¬ 
acter of each prophet and his style are taken up. As a matter of fact, 
the introductions themselves throw light upon many knotty questions 
of the Bible. 

His method is an entirely novel one in Jewish exegesis. It is best 
characterized by calling it the problematic method and it certainly 
suited his purpose. Since his aim was to straighten out all difficulties 
in the Bible, it could best be accomplished by raising such difficulties 
and then removing them. He, therefore, prefaces each section of each 
book with a number of questions or doubts, as he sometimes calls 
them, and then interprets that section in such a manner as to gradu¬ 
ally solve all the problems. The problems, as stated are of various 
natures, philosophical, theological, historical, that of the order and 
sequence of the sections or any that bear upon the elucidation of a 
given passage. This method of placing the questions or problems 
before each section is followed throughout the Bible, in the prophetic 
and historical books as well as in the Pentateuch, and they vary from 
five or six to as many as thirty to the section. 

Abrabanel possessed a keen, clear and analytical mind, and though 
he is generally conservative, yet he discerns many difficulties which 
are brought forward today only by Bible critics, and likewise in his 
interpretation, he makes suggestions which have found their full de¬ 
velopment only in modern Biblical exegesis. On the whole, Abra- 
band’s relation to the Bible is that of a rational conservative. He is, 
of course, severely opposed to Gersonides, Kaspi and others who at¬ 
tempted to rationalize all evident supernatural events in the Bible, 
and often rebukes even Maimonides though he revered him exceed¬ 
ingly and generally followed him in his opinions. Abrabanel can 
thus be spoken of as one who seeks compromises and tries to follow 
the middle way. Thus, he adopts Maimonides’ view of the sacrifices 
as bdng only a means to wean the Jews away from idol worship. 
Yet, he is not wholly satisfied with the view and attaches to it an 
additional symbolic importance. He is more conservative than Ger¬ 
sonides and even than Maimonides on the question of certain mir¬ 
acles, taking them either as actual events or as experiences of certain 
persons in a wakeful state through visions of angels and not as a 
matter of dreams. Yet, whenever possible, he explains a miracle 
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fairly rationally. The turning of the wife of Lot into a pillar of salt 
is a fair example of this. He says that Lot’s wife did not become a 
pillar of salt because she turned around, but explains the words, “And 
his wife looked back from behind him and she became a pillar of 
salt’’ (Gen. XIX, 26) to mean that she remained behind in Sodom 
to look after her property and thus was consumed with the rest, and 
her body together with the bodies of the others were covered with a 
deposit of salt. The sin of the builders of the Tower of Babel and 
the consequent descent of God and his punishing them by confusing 
their language, is rationally explained. These people, says Abra- 
banel, were just turning from the simple pastoral life to a city life 
with high buildings, industries and inventions. This life is more 
artificial and requires diversity of occupation and consequently of 
terms. This diversity ultimately brought about a difference in lan¬ 
guage as well as quarrels which caused the scattering of people upon 
the face of the earth. The descent of God is merely a figure repre¬ 
senting His foresight as to what will happen to them as a result of 
the new mode of life. Such an explanation, while it may not stand 
the test of science, yet represents a fair attempt to rationalize a very 
difficult story of the Bible. 

He displays great skill in dividing the books of the Bible according 
to their contents and subject matter, disregarding the arbitrary tradi¬ 
tional division into sections and portions based on the weekly read¬ 
ings in the synagogue. The endeavor to find a logical connection in 
the sections of the Bible, made him offer a number of ingenious ex¬ 
planations for their sequence in which he often preceded modern 
Biblical exegesis. Thus, he points out that chapters XXI-XXIV in 
Exodus, which are now called by Bible critics the Books of the Cove¬ 
nant, and which contain a summary of the most important Mosaic 
laws, are an extended explanation of the Ten Commandments which 
precede them, namely a statement of particulars included in the gen¬ 
eral commandments, a suggestion which has been repeated again and 
again in modern exegesis. Similar explanations showing ingenuity 
abound in his commentary. 

While on the whole, Abrabanel endeavored to explain the contents 
of the Bible in a modified rationalistic way and can by no means be 
said to be inclined to mysticism, yet he retained enough of the spirit 
of his age which was permeated with mysticism and Kabbala. We 
^nd him, therefore, frequently wandering off into symbolism, alle- 
' and mystic interpretation, at times even borrowing an allegori- 
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cal explanation from Christian commentators. This brought him, 
on occasion, to devote lengthy discussions to some Kabbalistic teach* 
ings. Thus, in his interpretation of the precept enjoining levirate 
marriage if the brother dies without issue (Deut. XXV, 8-u), he dis* 
cusses at length the question of metempsychosis or the theory of 
transmigration of souls. 

Abrabanel utilizes the interpretations of the previous exegetes to a 
great extent and quotes them repeatedly. Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, 
Nahmanides and Gersonides are his favorites but there are many 
others. He ransacked the entire exegetic literature and wherever he 
discovered some remark deserving of mention, excerpted it. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, he usually quotes before the interpretation of a section the 
opinions of the principal commentators on certain points discussed 
there. He analyzes them carefully, after which he either selects with 
or without modification one opinion with which he agrees, or rejects 
them all and offers his own view. He entertained great respect for 
his predecessors, but when he finds their views unacceptable, he 
minces no words but expresses himself very sternly. He spares no one, 
not even the great Maimonides himself on whose Guide he wrote a 
commentary. 

With the purpose Abrabanel had in mind and with the method he 
employed, it would be futile to expect him to explain the verses 
singly, as other exegetes have done. His is, as stated, a commentary 
on the contents and accordingly he disregards the verses, but explains 
the section as a whole. However, in the exposition or paraphrase of the 
content, the interpretation of single verses arc also often included. 

In his commentaries on the First Prophets, i. e. the historical books 
and on the Last Prophets (Isaiah-Malachi), he follows the methods 
employed in the Pentateuch. He divided each book in his own way, 
according to the individual logical subjects treated, without paying 
attention to the traditional division. Thus, in the Book of Joshua, 
he discerns only sixteen divisions instead of twenty-four, in the Book 
of Judges twelve instead of twenty-one and in both Books of Samuel 
which he treats as one, twenty-five instead of fifty-five of the tradi¬ 
tional divisions. In the prophetic books proper, he first divides each 
book according to the number of prophecies it contains, and then 
subdivides these prophecies into sections. As a rule, his division is 
always smaller than the traditional division into chapters. Thus, he 
finds the number of prophecies in both parts of Isaiah to be only 
thirty-five instead of sixty-six chapters, in Jeremiah only seventeen 
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instead of fifty-two chapters. His divisions are very valuable as they 
are based on logical insight into the content of the books and con¬ 
tribute greatly to a comprehensive exegesis, as the modern type in¬ 
tends to be. Here, as in the Pentateuch, he prefaces each section or 
prophecy with a series of problems or questions which his exegesis 
intends to solve. 

However, his greatest contribution to the exegesis of the historical 
and prophetical books are his introductions. In his general introduc¬ 
tion to the “First Prophets” (Nebiim Rishonim), he discusses first 
the classification of the books of the Canon. After giving the tra¬ 
ditional classification into Torah, Prophets and Hagiographa (Tan- 
akh i. e. Torah, Nebiim and Ketubim) and the literary one adopted 
by gentile scholars into legal, historical, prophetical books and books of 
wisdom, he offers his own historical classification. He divides the books 
of the Canon into those which were written before the Jews settled 
in Palestine, i. e. the Pentateuch; those which were written during the 
period of the First Commonwealth which include the early histori¬ 
cal books and most of the prophetic ones; and the post-exilic ones. 
The question of the time of composition of the Books of Joshua, 
Judges, and the Books of Samuel is taken up next. Here Abrabanel 
evinces considerable critical acumen. He differs with the Talmudic 
opinion that Joshua wrote his own book on the ground that it con¬ 
tains expressions and records of events which clearly show a later 
date. He concludes, therefore, that Samuel was the author of the 
book. He, likewise, offers a novel view regarding the Books of Sam¬ 
uel, namely, he accepts partly the Talmudic opinion that Samuel had 
written the records of the events up to his death, and that these were 
supplemented by the later prophets, such as Gad and Nathan, con¬ 
temporaries of David, but claims that it was edited by Jeremiah who 
also wrote the Book of Kings. This view he corroborates by critical 
observation. 

Abrabanel was practically the first Jewish commentator to devote 
considerable attention to the question of Biblical chronology, primar¬ 
ily that of the period of the Judges and the following period up to the 
division of the kingdom. Both in the introduction and in the text 
of the commentary, he discusses the question widely and really elab¬ 
orates a system of chronology for that period, which while not exactly 

’■’ing that most difficult problem, contributed gready to the at- 
ted solution by subsequent commentators both Jewish and Chris- 
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tian. He, o£ course, also discusses the moral purpose o£ the historical 
books and elucidates their ethical value. 

In his introductions to the prophetic books proper, he analyzes in 
each one the nature, character o£ the content o£ the prophecies and 
quality o£ style. He does it in good Aristotelian manner and dis¬ 
cusses Erst the questions o£ time and character o£ the prophet him¬ 
self, then the form, style, and quality of the prophecies, and finally the 
subject matter. However, as a result of his trend of mind, looking 
upon the prophets as the exponents of a completed Judaism and as 
those who deal with the distant future, he often reads more into their 
prophecies than they contain. Thus, he evolves out of the Book of 
Isaiah a complete and detailed eschatology. Yet, on the whole, Abra- 
band’s commentaries and introductions are a distinct contribution to 
Biblical exegesis from the historical point of view, as they blazed the 
path for a better understanding of the Bible in all its phases for many 
a modern commentator. 

With Don Isaac the long period of activity of Mediaeval Jewish 
exegesis practically closes. The commentaries that follow during the 
two and a half centuries either have little literary value, inasmuch as 
they are mere compilations or belong primarily to homiletic literature. 
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POETRY 

21. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The poetic productions of the post-Classical period partake of 
the nature of the Jewish literature of that period in general, namely, 
they are rich in quantity but not in quality. In the five centuries, 
extending from the thirteenth to the eighteenth, we hardly find an 
outstanding poet who could compare favorably with the poets of the 
former periods either in loftiness of poetic spirit or elasticity of style. 

• In the entire mass of literary productions which go under the name 

of poetry, there is seldom a new note struck or flight of the spirit 
noted. All poets, with probably the exception of Immanuel of Rome, 
follow the wide track trodden out for them by their predecessors. 
But the track is not followed by these successors in its entire breadth 
and length, for out of the wide way of the poets of the Golden Age, 
they mapped out for themselves only a narrow path from which they 
did not turn nor swerve. The secular poetry of the first few cen¬ 
turies of this period does not present the variety of content and form 
of the earlier poetry. The cheerful spirit of the poet of the former 
age which broke out in song at the sight of the gleaming wine or of 
beauty in nature and man is almost entirely absent in the poetic 
literature of this period. We rarely meet with a nature or wine poem 
in the centuries that follow the Classic epoch. Only later, in the 
fourteenth century in Italy, do we again hear Immanuel breaking 
into song in praise of the brimming cup. Love songs, of course, were 
still produced in abundance. They were, however, composed more 
from a sense of duty than from inspiration invoked by the sight of 
beauty. 

On the other hand, there is a superabundance of eulogistic poems 
on friendship. This species of poetry which was quite in evidence 
’»en in the former period grew considerably in the later centuries, and 
imes seemed to be the chief staple of poetic production. From 
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praise to blame is but one step, and once poetry became a means for 
elegant expression rather than a fount of inspiration, it was pressed 
into all kinds of service. And as the times were turbulent and divi¬ 
sion was rampant in Israel, and hatred ran high, poetry became the 
chief vehicle of polemics and conflict of opinion. Hence, polemic 
poetry grew luxuriantly in those days. 

The change in the content of poetry was, of course, due to the 
change in Jewish life. The second half of the Middle Ages was, as 
far as the Jews were concerned, the more turbulent one. The happy 
days of Moslem Spain were gone forever. As the Pyrenean Peninsula 
gradually became Christianized, the Jews were more and more sub¬ 
jected to oppression and restrictions. Upon them as well as upon 
their brethren in other countries always hung the Damodean sword 
of persecution, and as in the other Jewish centers, such as France and 
Germany, Jewish life assumed a darker hue. 

As a result, the poetic spirit was hampered and its flight checked. 
It limited itself, as Judaism in general, to the confines of the spirit. 
And just as other forms of literature were gradually limited to con¬ 
stant admonition to the Jews to cling to the Torah and to the incul¬ 
cation of the teachings of religion and morality, so did poetry become 
to a large extent didactic and theologic. Moral poems were produced 
in abundance, both long poems where the ethical teachings of the 
philosophers are stated in detail and short pointed ones where a flash 
of thought is clothed in happy expressions or a parable is told. 

As humor and satire are useful allies both in polemic and didactic 
teachings, a tendency for the use of the epigram ensued. Epigrams 
and epigrammatic poems form, therefore, a considerable portion of 
the poetic productivity. As a rule, however, the shorter didactic 
pieces of poetry in its various forms were not collected in separate 
works but were inserted in books of parables, popular ethical trea¬ 
tises and moral tales. There they were used to epitomize the teaching 
of the chapter or the moral of the tale or parable. 

As if to compensate for the poverty of the spirit, a conscious attempt 
is made by the poets of this period at artfulness of style. All kinds' 
of devices are used to make the style more artistic, various acrostics, 
peculiar rhymes and special use of certain words with a meaning dif¬ 
ferent from ordinary connotation. Of all these devices, the most 
popular were the lengthy monorhymes, the use of words beginning 
with the same letter a hundred or even a thousand times, and dex¬ 
terous use of Biblical verses, phrases or words. Thus, we have poems 
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ending in a monorhyme Ri, two hundred and ten times, other poems 
consisting of a thousand words beginning with Aleph (Eleph-Alphin), 
or Mem and other letters. But in all these devices, the impress of 
conscious artificiality and laboriousness is evident, and as a result, 
the more the style was cultivated the more ornamental it was, the 
heavier and less beautiful it became. Poets vied with each other in 
twisting the sense of the words, in changing their meaning, in fanci¬ 
ful rhyming, in making allusions to Biblical or Talmudic interpreta¬ 
tions of words, and thus artificiality took the place of poetic fancy, 
and versification replaced poetry. 

All that was said about the secular poetry of the period can with 
equal justice be applied to the sacred poetry produced during the 
time. This branch of poetry which was predominant in the Classical 
period and which served as a source of religious inspiration to the 
generation had likewise fallen from its former state. In the first two 
centuries of the period, we still find poems of the admonition type 
(Tokhcha) where the poet’s call to the soul to reflect upon its state 
and upon its destiny is made with more or less vigor. But except for 
this form of Piut, all others are mere reiterations of old themes re¬ 
worked with less skill. This type of sacred poetry where a flicker of 
the old spirit is still seen was produced mostly in Spain and the Prov¬ 
ence. In the West-European countries and in Italy, the lands where 
Piut flourished luxuriantly during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the sacred poetic activity was limited mostly to the Selihah and Kinah 
(elegy) types. The constant persecutions afforded the pious souls 
sufficient cause for outpourings of heart at the miseries their people 
endured. But in all this mass of Kinoth and Selihoth, we hear 
only a sick soul wailing at its suffering rather than the vigorous pro¬ 
test and the bold demand upon God for redemption which reverbe¬ 
rate in the Piutim of the former generations. As time speeds on, 
even the moan is silenced and Paitanic productivity ceases altogether, 
until its revival in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Palestine 
and other Oriental countries, and to a certain extent also in Europe. 

22. EPOCHS AND GEOGRAPHIC EXTENT OF POETIC AC¬ 
TIVITY 

This rather long period of poetic activity embracing five and a 
half centuries is not of a homogeneous character but is divided into 
?ral epochs, the heterogeneity of which is made more complicated 
the wide geographic extent of the activity. Unlike the Classical 
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period, when literary activity in general and poetic productivity in 
particular was primarily centered in the Pyrenean Peninsula, the 
poetic literature of the period under discussion has the world for its 
stage. The Jewries of almost all countries contributed their quota to 
the sum total of poetic literature. Yet, as in all spiritual phenomena, 
there are always some centers where the activities are manifested with 
greater vigor than in other places. 

Combining, therefore, time and space, we can conveniently divide 
the period into two epochs, separated by half a century of low poetic 
productivity during which hardly anything worth while was pro¬ 
duced. Each of these epochs had one or two countries as centers. 
The first epoch embraces the two and a half centuries from the twelfth 
to the middle of the fifteenth, during which time the Spanish-Prov- 
ence schools, on the one hand, and the Italian school, on the other 
hand, predominated. The second represents the period of time from 
the sixteenth century to the middle of the eighteenth. This epoch 
had Palestine and the other Oriental countries together with Italy 
as its centers. 

From a literary point of view, the first epoch may be called the 
post-Classical, for as stated, the poets of the time merely followed in 
the footsteps of the great masters of the past hardly adding a new 
note. The second epoch, however, should rather be called the epoch of 
the revival of poetry, as during that time, a stronger and more vigor¬ 
ous spirit is evident. Here and there, poets arise, who in their depth 
of feeling and beauty of language remind us of the former singers of 
Israel. The epoch is also distinguished by attempts to introduce new 
poetic forms hitherto unknown in Jewish literature. This came as a 
result of the influence of European literature upon the writers of 
poetry. The leaven of this new spirit was Italy. In that country, 
which took the place formerly held by Spain, the Jews were always 
closer to the general life than they were in other countries, and the 
spirit of the Renaissance penetrated to a certain degree even the thick 
walls of the ghetto. Hence, it was there where Jewish poetry began 
to swerve from the old Arabic and Oriental models and adopt some 
of the newer European forms. As a result, the sonnet and the drama 
make their appearance in Jewidi poetry, forms entirely unkown to 
earlier ages. 

In conclusion, we may remark that while, on the whole, the poetry 
of this long period is by comparison considerably poorer in quality 
than the preceding one, yet it is not without its special value. The 
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poets o£ distinction who arose during that period have in their way 
enriched Jewish poetry, and in its many colored web, their strands 
shine with a particular hue adding lustre to the entire artistic work. 
What is more important, however, is the fact that at no time was the 
Jewish muse entirely silenced, except possibly for a few decades. 
During all these centuries of misery and agony, the chosen spirits, of 
Israel had not forgotten the ancient lyre and poured forth the noble 
sentiments of their hearts in measured and rhymed song. Further¬ 
more, these children of a tortured and hunted people did not forget 
to laugh, and quite often cheer and laughter are heard in the poetic 
compositions of this period, which as far as the Jew was concerned, 
is the darkest one of the Mediaeval Ages. Great indeed was the 
spirit of optimism in Israel. 

A. First Epoch (1200-1450) 

23. THE SPANISH SCHOOL 

Poetic productivity in Spain during the thirteenth century re¬ 
flects in its tone and manner the lassitude of spirit which, as a rule, 
follows a period of great mental effort. Many were the writers who 
tried their hand at poetry, but few were there who achieved distinc¬ 
tion. As indicated above, poetry writing became a very popular mode 
of expression and its services were sought by all, so that poetry, instead 
of being a mistress became the hand-maiden of all movements of the 
time, especially that of polemics and morality. 

During that century, there raged the great war between the follow¬ 
ers of philosophy or Maimunists and the opponents of philosophy or 
anti-Maimunists. Poetic missiles and darts in the form of lampoons, 
epigrams and short or long poems in praise or abuse of philosophy 
were therefore employed by the champions of both sides. Thus, a 
new species of poetry was created—the polemic one. To this kind of 
poetry, almost all the writers of the time contributed. Shem Tob ben 
Joseph ben Shem Tob, Shem Tob Ibn Falaquera, Abraham Ibn Has¬ 
dai and many others championed the Maimunist side. Meir Zarfati, 
Judah Ibn Al-Fakhar and Meshullam da Piera were the protagonists 
of the other side and attacked the teachings of philosophy with poetic 
weapons. The center of attack was die More Nebu\im, and a great 
deal of wit and humor was expended by the opponents in shooting 
Seir darts at the book and its teachings or in warding off blows. As 
rule, the polemic poems bear a dignified tone, and the opponents of 
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Maimonides spare his great name, but at times, in the heat of battle, 
the limits of dignity are transgressed and some aspersions are cast 
even upon Maimonides himself. The poetic champions of Maimon¬ 
ides, on the other hand, devote themselves mostly to eulogies on the 
greatness of the master. In the defensive and offensive poems, puns 
on the name of Moses and More (teacher) are used profusely, yet, 
with all the good intentions of the lovers of philosophy, their poetry 
is mediocre and their epigrammatic wit dull and insipid. 

The anti*philosophic side, however, succeeded in putting forth as 
one of its champions a man with considerable poetic spirit, the 
above mentioned Meshullam ben Solomon da Piera.* He was a 
great master of Hebrew and his several poems against those who in¬ 
terpreted the Bible allegorically and spoke of miracles as visions in 
dreams, are written with great skill and mastery of style. There is 
pathos in them for we hear the cry of one who defends his cherished 
beliefs against those who want to rob him of them. 

Da Piera wrote also other poems, especially poems on friendship 
and epigrams which are distinguished by their style. Most of the 
poems, however, were not published and are found only in man¬ 
uscript. 

Another poet of note of the thirteenth century was Todros ben 
Judah ha-Levi Abulafia (b. 1247). His poems in praise of the mem¬ 
bers of the Shoshan family in Navarre, recently published, display 
poetic talent and great skill in the mastery of the language. Though 
he uses mostly the monorhyme, his poems are light and pleasant, as 
he employs many devices to adorn the rather hackneyed theme, i. e. 
praise of a notable. In one of such poems dedicated to the Shoshan 
family, the poet stages a dispute between the various flowers, each 
flower singing its own praise and describing its beauty. Finally, the 
lily (Shoshan) advances its claim to fame not on the ground of its 
exceptional beauty but because of the fact that the Shoshan family 
was named after it. Then the poet launches upon a panegyric to 
that family. The prelude, however, possesses a charm of its own, for 
in it, Abulafia evinces a keen sense of appreciation of the beauty of 
nature. 

# He had lived for some time in the Provence but seemed to have spent the greater 
part of his life in Spain. 
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24. DIDACTIC POETRY 

Many were the poets in this age who used poetry as a vehicle for 
moral teachings, but not much has remained of their writings. The 
work of two of such poets was preserved, inasmuch as they interwove 
the poems in their ethical works. The first is Abraham ben Samuel 
ha-Levi Ibn Hasdai (first half of the thirteenth century). He was 
also famous as a translator of works from the Arabic, the best known 
of which is the translation of Ben ha-Mele\ we-ha-Nazir (The Prince 
and the Dervish). In this book, he included many poems which 
epitomize the moral teachings of the various sections. 

In these poems which are, as a rule, short and of an epigrammatic 
nature, Ibn Hasdai displays not only skill in the mastery of the lan¬ 
guage and in the handling of rhyme and meter, but brilliancy of 
thought and deep worldly wisdom. The following are some of his 
best known ethical epigrams. Observing the sad lot of noble people, 
he bitingly remarks: 

At treacherous Time that seizes the noblest of men 1 
And hurls them into a foul narrow pen 
I look on with rage. 

It likens them unto the sweet singing bird, 

Which, when its melodious voice is but heard, 

Is thrown in a cage. 2 

Discussing the right method of training children, he pithily summar¬ 
izes his view on the subject in a short epigram: 

Go out, provide your son of five with food 
If labor you must even like an ox; 

And when he’s ten instruct him steadily; 

Then he will heed your words and wisdom gain. 

Hold him in full esteem when he’s fifteen, 

So that when twenty, he will honor you.® 

Observing the vicissitudes of human life, he sings: 

The world is a pen; 

The shepherds are the days; 

1 “Time" in Mediaeval Jewish poetry is synonymous with life, destiny and the course 
' events in the world. 

ten ha-Melck we-ha-Nazir, p. 25. 

Did, p. 38. 
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The sheep are the men. 

Death is the plain wide, 

Where old and young abide. 

The grave is the gate, 

Through which all pass; 

But what is beyond 

That secret none doth possess. 4 

Such and many more didactic poems, brief and pointed, are scat¬ 
tered through the book. 

The second didactic poet is the philosopher, Shem Tob ben Joseph 
Ibn Falaquera (1225-1290). In addition to his philosophical works, 
he wrote a popular treatise, The Searcher (ha-Mebakesh), on the var¬ 
ious ways of life and the occupations a man may choose. In that 
book which opens with a poem on the search of wisdom as the pur¬ 
pose of human life, many epigrams and short poems are scattered. 
Falaquera possesses besides poetic skill also a pleasant sense of humor, 
and his epigrams are tinged with a delicate irony which drives the 
moral teaching deeper into the soul. Mocking at inconstancy in the 
conduct of some men who plead exigency of circumstances, he says: 

Conduct yourself according to your time and place, 

For then you will abound with joy and peace. 

Be wise when in the midst of sages and the wise; 

But when you see a fool—let all your wisdom cease. 

And when you see a lion—don’t forget to roar, 

And when you meet an ass—bray and say no more. 5 

Disparaging excessive credulity on the part of the people, he remarks: 

The credulous is like a rock 
For both lack understanding; 

He’s like an ox that chews his cud— 

Nothing else comprehending.® 

Regarding courage, he sings: 

If misery is like a rock—then I am like a hammer; 

I am like the water—if trouble’s like a spark. 

4 Ibid, p. 83. 

4 ha-Mebakesh, p. 10. 

Mbid, p. 13. 
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Adversity imbues my heart with strength, just as the glamour 
Of the moon increases nightly with the dark. 7 

Ridiculing the ways of the physician of his time, Falaquera says: 

“Be a physician,” said Time to the fool, 

“Far better than th’ Angel of Death you will be; 

You will take money and rob them of life, 

While he kills his men but forgets the fee.” 8 

Falaquera wrote many poems of all kinds, but it is in his satiric and 
didactic epigrams that he excels. 

25. POETS OF NORTHERN SPAIN 

The first half of the fourteenth century in Spain was, on the 
whole, a period of silence as far as poetry was concerned. Only 
towards the end of the century, the voice of song rises again, and 
poetic activity continues for some time. The religious debates be¬ 
tween Jews and Christians which were popular at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, culminating in the debate at Tortosa in the 
years 1413-1414, gave a new impetus to polemic poetry. But the 
polemics were at this time addressed not against the opinions of the 
Jews, but against Christianity and Jewish apostates. We have, there¬ 
fore, a number of epigrams directed against the teachings of the 
Church and against apostates who presumed to teach their former 
co-religionists. This period is also distinguished by the influence ex¬ 
erted by Spanish culture upon Jewish poetry both in form and in 
content. Yet, the influence is light, the poets following mostly the 
old models. Only occasionally, do we hear of a poet who parodied 
the Spanish songs in his Hebrew productions. Of the many poets 
of this period, two are outstanding. These are Solomon ben Meshul- 
Iam da Piera (1340-1417) and Solomon ben Reuben Bonfed. Da 
Piera left a whole Diwan of poems and hymns which are extant 
largely in manuscript. He wrote both secular and sacred poetry but 
excelled in the latter. A number of his hymns which bear evidence 
of his mastery of style and of his feeling heart were published. Like 
all poets of his time, he wrote didactic pieces in the old form of poems 
admonition (Tokhahoth). In one where he admonishes men to 

d, p. 34 . 

d, p. 49. 
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forsake the pursuit of pleasure in their youth and devote themselves LL. 
to wisdom, we find the following strong passage. -L',LLV'' 

And then when the passions pf.-youth pass aw.iy. 

No more willing to stay— 

Their splendor and glamour so empty then seem. 

So-'illusive, their gleam— 

The days of old age epme when K VL 

But can it be bought? 

Then Age reprimands them: “Why came ye so late?: 

Now closed is the gate. 

Shall iron when washed become white, or can sand 

Retain impress of hand. 1 ”'' 

Da Rota wrote also a number u& friendship poerhs «n<| epigrams, : 
among them also a few wine poems 
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poems, he is only an able imitator of ancient modify, as there ,\i %little 
originality in them. One of his poems has special value tor the his¬ 
tory of Hebrew literature in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
In it, he bewails the decline of poetry and reviews its entire- Histoiry, r v -- : 
enumerating the great poets who have, gone- feefolre- From ir. we 
learn the great esteem in which some poas were held ;iv their time, 
though only their names have come down to' Us, Bonfed distin¬ 
guished himself also m polemic poems and it number p| his- iaiirical 
epigrams against apostates and some -docitpaes M Chmriinfrv display 
a biting humor. ■' \v C./.'-’.v d.-.-,C \. 

Of the minor poets-of. t%’time are-SoltiftipA toveatste 
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glory of Spain. For a period of two centuries, the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth, it took the leadership in intellectual activity. Grammar¬ 
ians, Bible commentators, philosophers and translators vied with each 
other in literary productivity so that the Provence became the center 
of Jewish literature. And along with the other branches of literature, 
there flourished also Jewish poetry, both secular and sacred. As in 
other places, likewise in the Provence, the ability on the part of one 
to express himself in poetic form was considered a mark of intellec¬ 
tual attainment, and consequently, we have a large number of poets 
there during the thirteenth century. But though many called them¬ 
selves poets, only a few really deserved that name. These were Joseph 
Ezobi, Abraham Bedersi and his son, Yedayah, surnamed ha-Penini 
(The Pearly-mouthed) because of his exquisite style. 

27. JOSEPH EZOBI 

Joseph Ezobi (fl. 1230) was a native of Perpignan and was con¬ 
sidered in his day an accomplished scholar and great poet. He had 
many disciples of whom Abraham Bedersi was one. His fame as 
poet rests primarily on the long poem entitled Kaarath Keseph (The 
Silver Bowl) which he dedicated to his son Samuel, on his wedding 
day. It is a didactic poem intended to teach the moral ways of life. 
It bristles with brilliant thoughts and pointed epigrams, one of which 
enjoins generosity of spirit. 

Bestow thy generosity on the poor; 

But if thou art short of means, 

And thy hand perforce must close; 

Let thy mouth be wide open 

And let words of kindness thence flow. 10 

28. ABRAHAM BEDERSI 

Abraham Bedersi who, as we have seen above (sect. 4), was a 
distinguished linguist, was considered also a leading poet in his time. 
He composed both sacred and secular poems. The secular are mostly 
friendship and didactic poems. They were collected in a Diwan by 
his son but are still largely unpublished, with the exception of a few 
of the more important ones which were published by various schol¬ 
ars. To these belongs first a long poem by the rather euphemistic 
me of The Turning Sword (Hereb ha-Mithapekheth) which is bor- 

Laarath Keseph, p. 10. 
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rowed from Genesis IV, 24. 11 It contains two hundred and ten verses, 
all ending in a monorhyme of Ri, which is a reference to the number 
of verses (Resh 200, Yod 10 equals 210). Its content is variable. In 
the first half, Bedersi describes the vicissitudes of life, and calls upon 
the soul to remember its purpose in the world and its ultimate desti¬ 
nation in the manner of the admonition poems. In the second half, 
he bewails the lack of interest in poetry and recalls sorrowfully the 
bygone days when great poets flourished and poetry was the favorite 
pursuit of men of intellect. In speaking of the glory of former days, 
he mentions a long list of poets whose muse he admires. It thus has 
special value for the history of literature, as we learn from Bedersi the 
names of many poets who are otherwise unknown. 

Another rather curious poem, or to be more exact a semi-poetic 
composition which is ascribed to Abraham Bedersi is a prayer of one 
thousand words, each beginning with an Aleph, known as A Thou¬ 
sand Alephs (Eleph Alphin). The poem is divided into four parts, 
the first dealing with the attributes of God, His kindness to the crea¬ 
tures and the poet’s longing for Him; the second and third contain¬ 
ing a description of the sufferings of Israel at the hands of the mock¬ 
ing enemies and a plea to alleviate the suffering. The fourth part is 
a confession of sin which concludes with an expression of unbounded 
trust in the mercy of God. As an exhibition of dexterity in the mas¬ 
tery of Hebrew and skill in choice of words, it is almost incompar¬ 
able. 

29. YEDAYAH HA-PENIN1 

Yedayah, the son of Abraham Bedersi (1280-1340) made a name 
for himself in several branches of literature. His fane, though, rests 
principally on the work known as Behinath Olam (The Examination 
of the World). It is primarily an ethical book and its contents will 
be discussed in the proper place. Here and there, we find passages 
which rise to poetic heights though written without rhyme or meter. 
Discussing the vicissitudes of the world and that of human life, Yed¬ 
ayah draws the following picture: 

The world is a stormy sea, deep and wide— 

Life is but a frail bridge thrown over it. 

U The meaning of the name seems to be as follows: The letters of Hereb equal in 
numerical value 210, Heth 8, Resh 200, Beth 2, the number of verses in the poem, while 
the adjective ha-Nlithapekhcth is given to it because it is intended to revert against those 
who forsake the life of religion. 
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One end of the bridge is supported by pillars 
Which for destruction are destined. 

The other leads to happiness eternal, 

To the sight of the king who rules in light. 

The bridge is but an ell wide, 

Nor are there rails to its side. 

Man, perforce dost thou live 
And the bridge must cross. 

O, man, what wilt thou do, 

When the sea into roars doth break 
And thy habitation doth tremble and quake? 12 

In addition to the Behinath Olam, Yedayah wrote a didactic piece 
known as Ba\ashath ha-Memim, where each word begins with a 
Mem. The work is written in masterful style and is a display of dex¬ 
terity in the manipulation of the language. It is quite a remarkable 
feat to express a series of connected thoughts in words limited to one 
form. 

The poem is divided into nine chapters, each dealing with a certain 
subject. Chapter I describes the creation of the world out of noth¬ 
ing. The second chapter tells of God’s greatness as manifested in the 
order of the universe and especially in the creation of man, while the 
third praises the dealings of God with man in giving him the Torah, 
rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked. Chapters IV and 
V contain a description of the vicissitudes of human life and a com¬ 
plaint to God for placing man in such a precarious position where he 
is beset by dangers on all sides. Chapter VI gives a vivid description 
of the ways of the sinful man and the remorse following upon sin. 
Chapter VII is a confession of sin and a plea for forgiveness, while 
the last two chapters contain a plea to God for the redemption of 
Israel. 

It was his dexterity in the use of language and the fineness of ex¬ 
pression and especially the happy turn of words and phrases which 
earned for Yedayah the name of Penini. Yet with all these, he is 
more Melitz (euphuistic writer) than poet, and that title can be con¬ 
ferred upon him only in the same sense as it was bestowed upon many 
of his contemporaries, who, like him, excelled in the skilful use of 
language and only rarely attained poetic heights. 

behinath Olam Ch. VIII. 
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30. POETRY IN ITALY; IMMANUEL BEN SOLOMON HA- 
ROM I (The Roman) 

In the poetic literature of the post-Classical period, Italy occupies 
a most prominent place. In that land, the Classic tradition never 
died out even during the darker period of the Middle Ages, and love 
of poetry was almost a national trait with the Italians. With the mid¬ 
dle of the thirteenth century, the first signs of the Renaissance became 
evident. The love for poetry was intensified, the poet became the 
hero of the day, and his art the most favored and admired. The abil¬ 
ity to compose poetry was prized above all, even by the nobility and 
the clergy. Statesmen and political leaders vied with each other in 
the writing of songs. 

This trend in the general life of the country found imitators among 
the Jews. The Jews in Italy were always in closer touch with the 
general life than the Jews in other Christian countries. Persecutions 
were never severe there, and consequently the influence of the general 
culture penetrated through the wails of the ghetto. Life in Italy in 
the thirteenth century was stormy politically and gay socially. Politi¬ 
cally, the country was divided into many republics and municipalities 
which warred with each other, and the din of battle was heard there 
constantly. Socially, it was a gay affair; frivolity, looseness of morals 
and merry making were the order of the day, and not even the se¬ 
vere Catholic Church could stem or slacken the mad rush of gay life. 
No wonder then that the ghetto could not withstand its lure and fol¬ 
lowed suit. Hence, the poetry of Italy reflects a different type of life 
than that of other countries, and it is Immanuel ha-Romi who typi¬ 
fies that life in all its vicissitudes. 

Immanuel (1265-1330) was descended from one of the leading 
Roman Jewish families and received a many-sided education. He 
was deeply versed in the Talmud and Jewish philosophy and mas¬ 
tered the Hebrew language with exceptional skill. Besides, he also 
knew Latin and Italian. By profession, he was a physician and 
seemed to have occupied an important position in the Roman Jewish 
community, and was also respected by the gentiles, especially by the 
literati of the age. He was a friend of Dante and wrote a fine elegy 
in Italian after his death. 

His literary career was as checkered as his life. He wrote commen¬ 
taries on all the books of the Bible (Sect. 19), a grammar of the He¬ 
brew language and many other books. But his fame rests primarily 
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on the collection of his poems in the Maqama form* which he called 
Mahbaroth (A Collection of Maqamas). And like his literary career 
so was his personality a mixture of many elements, for at one 
and the same time, he was a God-fearing man, a scholar with a wide 
knowledge in many branches of science, a moral preacher and a 
writer of frivolous songs which very often passed the bounds of de¬ 
cency. 

All these conflicting traits are reflected in his poetry. Yet, on the 
whole, Immanuel represents the extreme secular side of Jewish poetry 
in which he excels. He wrote love songs, wine ditties, friendship poems, 
epigrams on all matters serious and trivial and even didactic pieces. 
As a poet, Immanuel ranks high because of his exquisite style, the 
beauty of the rhyme and verses, and the flashes of thought and inspira¬ 
tion permeating them. 

The outstanding characteristics of Immanuel are, (i) his excep¬ 
tional linguistic ability and dexterous workmanship; (2) his keen 
humor and biting satire; and Anally, (3) his love of life and cheerful 
optimistic spirit. Immanuel’s mastery of the Hebrew language in all 
its devious ways and forms of expression almost equalled that of the 
great masters of the Classic period. Like them, he ransacked the 
treasures of the language and utilized his wide knowledge of the 
Bible and the entire Jewish literature to great advantage. With great 
skill, he juggles with whole or fragments of verses, twists them into 
different meanings and combinations, and as a result, dazzles us with 
the wealth of the language and its many colors. Not less was his 
power of poetic technique. He was, of course, a follower of the great 
Classic poets and used the heavy Arabic meter of Yated and Tenuah 
(Vol. I, Ch. IX, Sect. 116) with great agility. His rhymes are light 
and the meter short, so that consequently his verses are mobile and 
spirited. Immanuel, influenced by the rising Italian poetry, intro¬ 
duced into Hebrew a new poetic form, the sonnet, which consists of 
fourteen lines divided into four strophes, the first two strophes of four 
lines each called quatrains, and the last two of three lines each called 
tercets. There are thirty-four such sonnets by Immanuel, and though 
bound by all the rules of Hebrew meter, they possess certain peculiar 
beauty. 

The name Maqama which literally means assembly, was applied by the Arabs to a 
s of literature wherein the exploits of a wandering scholar or poet and his victories 
ivals are humorously described. See also Vol. I, p. 466. 
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As great as his mastery of style, so intense was his love of life and 
cheerfulness of spirit. The Classic poets of Spain also sang of love 
and wine, but even there the serious vein can be detected. In Imman¬ 
uel, life is bubbling, gay and buoyant. His love poems are, on the 
whole, more passionate than noble, coming from a heart stormy with 
passion, but they also breathe a genuine sense of admiration for 
beauty. Hence, they contain passages of real poetic value. In the 
usual exaggerated style of his day, Immanuel utters in praise of his 
beloved the following words: 

Of what avail indeed will be the sun’s rebellion ? 

And e’en if all of heaven’s host refuse to shine? 

The light of my gazelle the sun’s at perihelion 

By far exceeds. Why needst thou fear, O heart of mine? 

My love reveals her beauty—lo! behold then. 

The sun shine out in glory and in full array. 

But when she hides, conceals her splendor golden, 

I know—’tis parting day. 18 

In another place he sings: 

My lovely gazelle, I ask you 
Are thy eyes that shine so bright 
Taken captive from the sky by day 
And returned there night by night? 

Or do they merely resemble 
The stars, and the spheres—thy face ? 

For no beauty is like thy beauty 
And there’s nothing like thy grace. 14 

The love poems of Immanuel are not only passionate but also 
grossly erotic. Eroticism was the fashion of the time and Immanuel 
desiring to show that the Hebrew language is sufficient for all kinds 
of expressions sprinkled a great many erotic and pornographic phrases 
in his poems. 

He had a genuine admiration for beauty and an equal abhorrence 
of ugliness, hence he admired in women only their beauty. Other¬ 
wise, they meant little to him and when they happened to be ugly, 
they represented to him the personification of evil. We, therefore, 

a Mahbaroth, Maqama, 1. 

u Mahbaroth, Maqama, 16. 
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find among Immanuel’s poems some where women, especially ugly 
ones, are spoken of derogatively and are the butt of his jests. One 
such poem distinguished for its satirical levity deserves to be quoted. 
Says Immanuel: 

My soul, I suspect is desirous 
Of renouncing its portion in Heaven; 

T'would rather prefer as its haven 
—Much abused Hell. 

For there one can find milk and honey. 

And charming young ladies galore— 

And temptresses—can one wish more?— 

And many a sweet-voiced gazelle— 

Of what good can Paradise be 
When the company there is so boring 
—Old, homely hags always snoring— 

I’d rather my Paradise sell. 15 

The satire of Immanuel is a bubbling well of humor and hilarity. 
It knows no bounds; at times, it is a mere good-natured jest, and at 
times, it is biting and stinging, expressed in insults hurled at his antag¬ 
onists. He jested at everything and every subject was worthy of a 
poem. As he was a great parodist, he imitated some of his predeces¬ 
sors, such as Ibn Ezra and Harisi who wrote poems on the months 
of the year (Maqama 9). He was asked to write a poem on the con¬ 
stellations which he did, interspersing it with many humorous remarks 
such as, “I think the stars of heaven are old men or eunuchs as they 
have a virgin (Virgo) among them and do not care to clothe her,” 
or “the bull (Taurus) is placed in heaven only to guard the ram 
(Aries) and the goat (Capricornus) against the lion (Leo).” 

That Immanuel’s satire found expression in epigrams goes without 
saying. Many are the epigrams scattered in his Mahbaroth, but we 
will quote only two. On poems: 

They asked me, “Which of songs do you deem best?” 

I answered, “One that’s of a tender age.” 15 

“And which the worst?” I said to them, “The one 

That ’fore its master in the grave is flung.” 17 


Ibid. 

The meaning is that the poem is new and not merely an elaboration of an old theme. 
Maqama, 19. 
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In seasons of sickness I Shudder; 

I tremble in times of travail; 

They asked me, “Why need your heart flutter?” 

I answered, “My sins I bewail.” 

“What do you desire?” they queried. 

My reply was, “Forgiveness of sin.” 

“A physician?” To answer I hurried, 

“The malady was sent by Him.” 18 

Hilarity and jesting do not last forever. There comes a time when 
the poet, awakened from his mad rush for pleasure, sees the world 
in a different light and the seriousness of human life is impressed 
upon him. Then his lyre strikes a new chord, one of pain and sor¬ 
row. And in this role, Immanuel is as distinguished as in the former. 
Especially moving are his songs of old age. This life-loving poet, 
observing the fleeting days and slowly approaching old age is seized 
with terror, and pours forth his complaints in beautiful poems. Thus, 
he says: 


My time I see fleeting and flying; 

My glorious sun—it doth set; 

I see my pains hastening, hieing; 

My day dies—I rue and regret. 

The pegs of my tent the storms shatter; 

I see the cruel world seize me; 

And tear my best cloak and then scatter 
The tatters all over the sea. 1 ® 

In another place, he wails: 

Oh, my heart to heaven did rise but yesterday, 
And its joys topped the skies; 

But sorrow-laden is my soul to-day 

And my heart is bitter, no more happy and gay. 20 

“Ibid. 

" Maqama, 1. 

■ibid. 
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In such strain did Immanuel sing of old age and approaching 
death. He is especially sorrowful when he remembers the joys of for¬ 
mer days, his love making and the “gazelles” whose beauty he ad¬ 
mired in his youth. Looking upon them in their faded glory, he is 
filled with pity both for their former bloom which had passed so 
quickly and for himself. One of such poems devoted to his former 
paramours is remarkably striking for its pathetic beauty as well as for 
its note of sorrow which reminds us of Ecclesiastes’ mournful cry 
“Vanitas Vanitatum.” But even here his humor does not forsake 
him, and from time to time, we meet lines which sparkle with its 
spirit. Thus in one of his poems, he makes the following pithy re¬ 
mark: 


“Oh, who ever thought that the day would come. 

When instead of their beauty (the gazelles’) 

I will admire only their clothing.” 

With all his hilarity and love of joy in life, Immanuel possessed 
deep religious and ethical feeling, and when that spirit moved him 
he sang religious poems which possess depth and emotion. The fol¬ 
lowing is a gem of Mediaeval sacred poetry. Turning to God, he 
says: 

Oh Lord! if Thou wilt slay me, yet will I trust in Thee. 

I’ll flee from Thy stern presence—to Thee to seek my aid. 

In sorrow I’ll seek refuge in Thy cloak’s fold, and there 
Will from Thy scorching anger find shelter cool and shade. 

In days tenebrous—darkness by Thy wrath sent holds sway, 

I hope to bask in brilliance, to gaze on Thy sweet light. 

My heart with Thine own people’s unites in prayer and praise 
The people who for Thy sake die wilfully and fight. 21 

Observing human life and its vanity, he sings: 

The days of man are three in number; 

The day gone by—its step ’twill ne’er retrace; 

To-day it fleeteth, fleeteth onward; 

The morrow—hidden, recondite of face. 22 

" Maqama, 19. 

* Ibid. 
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In such moments, he is conscious of his own nobility of soul and 
its mastery of the passions and emotions. When pressed to explain 
his superiority over other men, he composed a short poem of which 
the following is a part: 

My friends inquired: 

“How did your intellect attain such heights?” 

I answered, “By subjecting things to me 

And not myself to them.” 23 

Such is the many-phased and many-sided poetic spirit of Immanuel, 
a full appreciation of which can only be acquired by reading his 
poems, songs, epigrams and sonnets in the original. 

The poems and songs arc set in the Maqama form. It seems that 
Immanuel took the Tahkemoni of Harisi as a model. But while Ha- 
risi chose in true Arabic fashion a certain witty poet as the hero of 
the Maqamas, and he himself acts as his companion under the as¬ 
sumed name of Heman ha-Ezrahi (Vol. I, Ch. XVI, Sect. 204), Im¬ 
manuel is the hero himself, and for a companion he chooses, in the 
manner of his day, a certain prince (Sar) who acts as his patron. 
Whether such a patron actually existed or not is of little count. The 
poet makes the patron his good angel who rewards him materially 
for his poetic efforts, inspires him and constantly urges him on to 
sing on one occasion or another. 

The prince and Immanuel roam around together as boon compan¬ 
ions and meet with various adventures, and when these end either 
successfully or otherwise, the prince commands the poet to strike his 
lyre. At times, the prince who is a man of culture and himself 
aspires to poetic laurels participates in poem making. We have then 
a number of poems where certain parts are supposed to have been 
contributed by the prince. Sometimes, they are really duets, the 
prince contributing the opening half of the line (Deleth) and the 
author the closing half (Sooger, Maqama 5), or the poems consist 
of a series of questions and answers, the patron propounding the 
questions and the poet giving the answers. (Maqamas 5 and 6.) 

The narrative parts of the Maqamas are written in rhymed prose, 
but in Immanuel’s Mahbaroth, unlike the Tah^cmoni of Harisi, the 
prose forms the minor part while the poetic part is twice as large or 
even more. The subjects of the Maqamas are of great variety as they 

" Maqama, 1. 
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were written largely at the request of the patron in accordance with 
his changing moods. If he happened to be hilarious, he bade the 
poet write love or wine poems; if in a religious mood, Immanuel had 
to bow to his will and sing of God or extol ethical virtues. There are 
even two poetic novels in the book where a complete short story is 
told. One called Megillath ha-Heshe\ (The Scroll of Passion) deals 
with love, and the other with ethics. 

The Mahbaroth, as Immanuel himself tells us in the preface, were 
written in his old age in order to collect all the poems composed by 
him during his life. The Maqama form was considered by him to be 
the most suitable for a collection of poems of such varied nature. He 
then either adopted the device of a prince or patron companion in 
order to give the proper setting to the book, or it is also possible that 
a prince actually existed who was both jovial and cultured and a 
patron of letters who acted as his good “genius.” If so, though un¬ 
named, he deserves the thanks of lovers of Hebrew poetry. 

In conclusion, we must make mention of Immanuel’s parody of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia which forms the last Maqama of his book, 
the twenty-eighth, and is called Hell and Paradise (Topheth we- 
Eden). It was written, as he informs us in the introduction, after he 
passed the age of sixty, that is between the years 1320-1330. As the 
last part of Dante’s work was published in 1320, the year of his death, 
it most likely served Immanuel as a model. 

In the introduction to this Maqama, he tells us how he came to 
visit hell and paradise. It happened at the time that a dear friend 
of his, a man of great deeds and of a noble family, died. His death 
made a deep impression upon the poet and caused him to take ac¬ 
count of his own life, of his sins and transgressions. And while thus 
sunk in sorrow and contemplation, a vision appeared to him in the 
form of an old man by the name of Daniel who offered to act as his 
guide in the other world. Immanuel consented to follow him and 
the visit was made. Immanuel’s description of hell falls much below 
that of Dante. It is brief and incomplete and only the general fea¬ 
tures are given, while Dante gives a full description of the architec¬ 
ture of hell, divides it into the Inferno and Purgatory, and each divi¬ 
sion into circles and compartments, and also assigns a place for each 
“lass of sinners. Of all this there is no trace in the work of Imman- 
el. He docs mention several names, such as the Valley of the Car¬ 
esses (Emek ha-Pgorim) and Neshia which seem to indicate differ- 
Jit departments for different classes of sinners, but on the whole, he 
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does not distinguish between them. Thus, he places Aristotle, Plato 
and Galen in the company of Nebuchadnezzar, Titus and Belshaz¬ 
zar, though their sins are slight as compared with those of the latter, 
as they consist only in the belief in the eternity of the world, in the 
existence of ideas, and an utterance against Moses, respectively. In the 
description of the inhabitants of hell, Immanuel finds ample room 
to revenge himself upon some of his contemporaries. Accordingly, 
we find a number of allusions to some well known persons in his 
time whom Immanuel meets in hell and is greatly surprised, as they 
had passed as righteous men on earth. The description also gives a 
picture of Jewish life in his day for we can see there the vices which 
were frequent in Jewish communities. We learn of quarrels in the 
synagogue for distribution of honors, of the loose morals of cantors, 
of their ignorance and of their bad conduct otherwise. 

Seeing all the tortures the inhabitants of hell are undergoing, 
trembling seizes Immanuel lest he also suffer for his sins. But his 
guide reassures him that his place is in Eden, his great merit being 
his commentary on the Bible, and that all the prophets whose books 
he commented are his friends and advocates. They then direct 
their steps to paradise. In the description of paradise, Immanuel is 
even more sparing than in that of hell. He simply mentions cer¬ 
tain degrees and gradations, and thrones and canopies of various 
grades. In paradise are placed, of course, all those who are desig¬ 
nated in the Bible as righteous, a large number of Tannaim, very few 
Amoraim and a number of his contemporaries, including his mother, 
mother-in-law and father-in-law. Among the contemporaries, he 
names a certain Daniel who was then still alive but for whom a 
magnificent throne is reserved in paradise. It seems that the last 
part especially was written in a hurry for of the great men of Mediae¬ 
val days scarcely half a dozen are mentioned. Such names as Saadia, 
Gabirol, the saintly Bahya, Rashi and his grandsons, the great Tosa- 
fists and a host of other pious men are absent from Immanuel’s roll 
of honor. On the other hand, he does not forget to place the pious 
gentiles in paradise, though with the exception of Cyrus, he does not 
refer to any one by name. He also devotes considerable space to a 
description of the reception given to him by the prophets and by 
kings David and Solomon, on whose books he commented. He is quite 
lavish in the praises bestowed upo n jig m and makes David acclaim 
him the best commentator on dMflHPS, even superior to David 
Kimhi, the only other comnNgjjV * “manucl mentions. 
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There was a good deal of speculation among scholars as to the 
identity of the Daniels spoken of in the poem, the guide and the one 
for whom a throne was waiting in paradise. Some asserted that 
the guide Daniel was none other than Dante. Another opinion was 
advanced that he was the prophet Daniel, while still another averred 
that he was merely a friend. The second opinion seems to be the 
more plausible one, for as Dante had selected the famous Virgil as 
his guide, Immanuel, in imitation, chose a prophet as his mentor. 
Likewise, we may dismiss the notion that the Daniel for whom a 
throne was waiting was Dante, as advanced by some scholars, for 
besides the fact that a Christian could not have been given so much 
honor in paradise, he was already dead when Immanuel wrote his 
poem, while the Daniel of the book was still alive. 

Immanuel exerted great influence upon the later poets who tried 
to imitate him, but the pious Jewish world bore him a grudge for his 
levity and immodesty of expression. A special interdiction against 
reading his poems was inserted by Joseph Karo in his Shulhan Arul( 
(Code). Yet it was not strong enough to make the Jews forget him. 
His works were preserved in entirety and thus constitute one of the 
finest contributions to Mediaeval poetic literature. 

3 i. BENJAMIN BEN ABRAHAM AN AVI (Di Mansi) 

Benjamin ben Abraham of the family of Anav or Anavim (the 
pious or humble), was most likely an older contemporary of Imman¬ 
uel and to him, some assert, belongs the honor of introducing secular 
poetry in Italy. His secular poetry was primarily didactic tempered 
with satire and humor. He wrote a long satirical poem without 
meter under the name of The Burden of the Valley of Vision (Massa 
Ge-Hisoyon), a title borrowed from Isaiah, Ch. XXII. 

In the prologue, he bewails the conditions of his time which he 
paints in rather dark colors. Love of money prevails, pleasure is 
sought after and wisdom is despised. He is especially severe at the 
tendency toward finery in clothes and dressing. Reflecting on this 
state of affairs, he falls asleep and sees a vision. In a wide valley, there 
stood a man in the likeness of the image seen by Nebuchadnezzar in 
his dream as related in the Book of Daniel (Ch. II, 31-36). The 
head of the man was of gold, the arms and breast of silver, the sides 
copper, the legs of iron, and the feet part clay and part iron. A 
ne then rolled down and crushed the man and the fragments of 
body were scattered by the winds. The interpretation of the 
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vision is given by an angel. The image of the man symbolizes the 
human world, the golden head represents the very rich, the silver 
hands the less rich, the copper sides the middle class, the iron legs the 
nobles and the soldiery, the feet of iron and clay are the poor, the 
first symbolizing the wise, the second the ignorant poor. Finally, the 
stone that smote the image is the symbol of death, the great leveller 
of all 

After viewing the whole of human life in this imaginary form, the 
author goes on to teach the way of life. There are, he says, three 
cardinal vices and three cardinal virtues. The former are, lust, jeal¬ 
ousy and pursuit of honor, the latter are, temperance, good will and 
humility. He then proceeds to tell us of the ramification of virtues 
and vices by way of a parable. 

Reason and ignorance were searching for life partners; the first 
chose humbleness as his consort, while the second chose pride. Of 
these two unions, prudence, morality, patience, kindness, trust, truth 
and deliberation were born to the first couple, and impudence, flat¬ 
tery, haste, stinginess, anger and mockery, to the second. These are 
the progenitors of all vices and virtues. The author in relating these 
hypothetical marriages praises each virtue and disparages each vice in 
forceful epigrams and pithy sayings, and thus completes his vision. 

Benjamin wrote also another poem of an ethical nature entitled 
The Portals of the Tree of Life (Shaare Etz Hayyim). It consists 
of sixty-three stanzas, alphabetically arranged. The letters of the 
alphabet are repeated three times, each letter beginning three stan¬ 
zas. He, however, omitted the letters Waw and Yod and instead sub¬ 
stituted the acrostic of his name. There is no meter, but he uses a 
monorhyme of the word Hayyim, life. Each stanza contains a prac¬ 
tical ethical precept and is intertwined with Biblical verses. 

Benjamin’s poetic spirit did not rise very high. He was more of a 
Melitz, i. e. euphuistic writer, than poet, but his dexterous use of the 
poetic form for ethical teaching and the introduction of the parable 
influenced some of his successors to imitate him, and produce highly 
poetic moral dramas, such as those of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. 


p. MOSES R1ETI 

The remainder of the fourteenth century was, on the whole, a 
period of barrenness for Jewish poetry in Italy. The mantle of Im¬ 
manuel seemed not to have found a suitable persoj^^riiHBpn and 
for a time he had no imitators. Only at the 
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century do we meet with a poet of considerable power, though he 
falls far below Immanuel. That poet was Moses ben Isaac Rieti 
(1393-1460). Rieti was a physician by profession and a philosopher 
and poet by inclination. His poetic work is called MU$dash Meat 
(Little Shrine) and was intended to give a general review both of 
the sciences and the entire Jewish literature. It is divided into two 
parts, the Ulam (the Ante-room) and the He^al (The Palace). 

The Ulam consists of five cantos. In the first canto, after offering 
a short prayer, Rieti tells us that he modeled his book after a cer¬ 
tain work written by a Christian, explains the name and the purpose 
of the poem, and maps out its divisions. The second canto is devoted 
to philosophy and the conception of God. The principal works of 
the Jewish philosophers are described, especially those of Maimonides 
and Gersonides. The third canto deals with the classification of the 
sciences, their uses and purposes. He even gives a brief description 
of their contents. Cantos four and five deal in a detailed manner 
with logic, especially with Aristotle’s book on the Categories and 
Porphyry’s Isagoge. 

The second part, the Hel(al consists of eight cantos and is devoted 
to Jewish literature. It is written in the manner of Dante’s Paradiso, 
and describes a visit to the heavenly place where the heroes of Israel 
dwell. The first canto is primarily a description of the place proper; 
the second, a fine prayer; the third tells of the city of God and its 
dwellers. In the fourth and fifth cantos, the poet gives in allegorical 
fashion an account of the Mishnah, its order and its contents. The 
remaining cantos are devoted to an enumeration of all the Tannaim, 
Amoraim, and Gaonim, and other scholars who dwell in the city of 
God, the recitation of the miracles that were performed by pious men 
at various times, as well as the wonders of Palestine. 

The poem is written in rhyme and consists of fourteen hundred 
and two tercets, that is three line stanzas. Rieti exhibits a mastery 
of the language and skill in rhyming, but little poetic spirit. On the 
whole, it is not much more than a rhymed literary chronicle. Rieti, 
however, displays a remarkable knowledge of the entire field of 
Jewish literature, as his list of names and books is almost a com¬ 
plete one. Though a philosopher and poet himself, he yet excludes 
Immanuel from his Paradise because he sang of love, as well as the 
’osophers Gersonides, Isaac Albalag and Moses Narboni for their 
deal views. It is, however, doubtful whether they were much 
worse for it, as his Paradise is rather a prosaic one. 
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Rieti, however, was very popular among his contemporaries, for the 
second canto of the Hel(al which is a prayer, was accepted into the 
ritual of the Italian Jews, and was divided into seven parts each to be 
redted on a different day of the week. Rieti’s contribution to Hebrew 
poetry consists mainly in his popularizing the tercet, thus introducing 
more variety in its form. 

jj. SACRED POETRY 

The sacred poetry produced during the period is large in quan¬ 
tity, but displays little originality. There is hardly a new note struck 
or a deep religious feeling expressed. The Paitanim tread in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, and the subjects are the same which 
were dealt with by the earlier poets. The didactic tendency which 
we noticed in secular poetry is also quite evident in the sacred. 
And to compensate for lack of poetic feeling, there is a conscious 
endeavor at artificiality of construction. Devices, like those men¬ 
tioned above, namely beginning every word of the poem Math the 
same letter (Taus or Alephs or Memim), or fanciful rhyming and 
peculiar acrostics are constantly employed. 

The prevailing poetic types are the Selihah and the Kinah in all 
their phases, the admonition to the soul (The Tokheha), the plea to 
God, the martyr story, all are represented. The number of Paitanim 
is considerable and they hail from all European countries, especially 
from Italy and the Provence. These two countries became, during 
the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries the centers of Paitanic 
activity. Yet Germany contributed its quota of Selihah and Kinah 
writers, excelling especially in the latter. The constant suffering 
which the Jews of Germany underwent turned their poetry into one 
monotonous complaint to God, in which they poured forth their 
hearts and pleaded for alleviation of that suffering. Even Greece 
brought forth a number of prolific Paitanim who showed skill and 
dexterity in their Selihoth. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the Paitanim of the period who 
tried their hand at composing sacred poetry. We will, therefore, 
only mention the most outstanding during the centuries. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, we have a great Paitan in Cata¬ 
lonia, northern Spain, Isaac ben Jehudah, known as the Seniri (fl. 
c. 1220). He is said to have written more than thirty Piutim and 
Selihoth to all festivals. His style is clear and ludd and the themes 
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of his poems deal mainly with the suffering of the nation. In one 
of his poems, an introduction to the Kadish, he turns to God and 
says: 


Thy dove is struggling on from place to place; 

Her nightly lodging is a frightful space; 

And there the ravens lie in ambuscade; 

Thy dove cries out: Redeem me by Thy grace. 

O dove! Because thou still dost trust in Me, 

I see thy sorry plight and misery. 

Thou wilt yet don thy garments beautiful. 

My daughter 1 Happy days will come to thee. 24 

He also wrote a long Admonition poem (Tokheha), where the 
contrast between the vanity and fleetness of human life on the one 
hand, and the lasting misery and agony of death on the other hand, 
is drawn in a graphic manner. He concludes with an exhortation 
to the soul to devote its life to the service of God. 

To that century and that country belong also three other Paitanim, 
Abraham ben Isaac, Solomon Moses and Moses ben Nahman, the 
great Talmudic scholar and exegete known as Nahmanides. The 
last named wrote a very fine poem of one hundred lines using mono- 
rhyme. The poem bewails the flight of time, the swift passing of 
youth and its pleasures, and calls upon man to utilize old age for 
contemplation and meditation upon lofty subjects, such as the God¬ 
head and the higher world. The opening fines emit a very pathetic 
note: 

My comrades cry out and inquire: 

The days that exulted with pride 

Where are they? Dost know where to seek them? 

They’re borrowed from you—and denied. 

O tell us: those days will they ever 
Return, and restore all they robbed? 

The happiness, joy, and the beauty, 

The glory for which our hearts throbbed, 

The sweetness and soulful desire— 

That vanished as th’ tune of a lyre? 25 

Anthology of Hebrew poetry, cd. Brody, p. 259. 
bid, p. 281, 
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Another poet of this century, who probably lived in southern 
Spain was Nahum who wrote a number of Redemption Viuttm 
(Geuioth) m light meter and style, in which comfort and hope arc 
held out to a martyred people by picturing the coming of the re¬ 
deemer. The poems comainmg-dUisiorts to verses in Canticles, where 
the beloved invites the lover to tatae to her bower;; are replete with 
love similes and short descriptions bf sprmg. 

From Provence, there hail many Paitiiisim. during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, among them Joseph Ezobi, Abraham Bedersi, 
and his son Ycdayah who wrote a poem on the soul where its vicis¬ 
situdes from the time it gtimes Mi dwell in man until its departure is 
described. Other Provence Paitanim are Abraham bea Hayiim, 


Phineas ha-Levi, Abba Mcit ben Moses and Israel Crescas. 

Italy brought forth a host b£ writers of sacred poetry the most im¬ 
portant of whom are Benjamin ben Abraham, the physician, most 
probably the one discussed above (Sect. 31), his brother Moses. 
Moses ben Joseph, fedne] ben Jitkutiel, Abraham ben Joab, the gay - 
Immanuel and other^|^Ca|)^i|iC these, especially Benjamin special 
ized in Selihah writing, h vt-ry prolific Sdihah writer was also Mor- 
decai ben Sabbatai, su/rwroed the Long One (ha-Amk) whose place 
or time is not defirut^y fehowts. It is surmised that he hailed eirher 
from southern Italy or Greece and lived in the muldte of the ihtr* 
teenth century. From Greece, there hailed also a number of other 
Paitanim. 




r-t.V'i 


From Germany and France, vve have mostly Kmah (elegy) wri¬ 
ters. To France belong Nathaniel ben Joseph from Chi non who 
died 1 he death of a martyr iu 130b, perishing m Harms. So.lornou ben 
Simha, Elic?a?r ben Judah had^hes. Abraham ben Menahem and 
others. Among the important ones are 

.Ychiel of Eisenach (#. \vba the ninth 

of Ah. Meir ben Yehiel'-ftii • ^ beft Baruch of 

Rothenburg. (Ch. IV' Sect. 43.) The Erst wrote an elegy on the 
ten martyrs (Arze ba-Lebanan) which is included m the standard 
collection of Kinot/s recited on the ninth of Ab. The poem is prt- 
rs\.-j.' • e.f,ic nelafmg <b-'se • ■ ag 

the Haddanc petspamom ip, tfe-. ps®'.i&x'jill- 'Mcir!* -'Kimh 
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Torah, the Burned and is addressed to the Torah 

itself. Its opening lines run as follovvs: 

' 

G bum? on the pyre! 

Inquire after the .peace of thy mourners 
'M . Who long lot thy courtyards, but wallow 
Instead on the go^und, while the scorners 
Pour out their contempt for thy scrolls 
And tor us, who in pain unexpressed 
Are astonished rb see 

That a fire had power o'er the light of our souls. 

O burnt xm the pyre! 

Inquire after the peace of thy lovers, 

Who walk in the dark 

Of a alght that seems endless, yet hopefully wait 
For the coming of day, for the song of the lark. 

O burnt on the pyre! 

Inquire after the peace of. a heart-broken man 
Who is constantly cryiftg^ v 
A man who with jackal 4ftd ostrich is vying 
In bewailing, bemoaning thy 

To'the pertinent question the poet found no answer. 

The second Half of the foun.eemh century and the first, four dec¬ 
ades of the fifteenth brought forth a number of Paitanim, especially 
in the southern countries, su«2h as Italy and Greece, hut Provence and 
Spain can also boast p£ same V&aiu£:'aa\viiy:., At that time, a new 
cetvter-£d literary activity also rises in Algiers^ nonhem Africa 
whither rhe Spanish Jews fled after the persecutions in ljjpr. Of the 
names cl die Paitanim in that center, aidy a few deserve to be mcn- 
U- -i:cd, tind even these, more for the name they acquired in other 
fields of"literature than for their poetic, productions. These aCerhe y 
two great Rabbinic scholars.. Rabbi Isaac ben Shesheth Barfath (1330- 
1408) and Rabbi Simon ben Zcmafi LiuLran ( 130**1444!,;% Thefirmer-: 
came from Spain, the latter from the island -A ' t ,rc, 4 hath' *.e.Khng 



jij 


niort Palestine under the name nf Bmc Hemi/dfi c 
id), whidl seems to be. an imitation uf Judah b-Lm * GW 

ibid, p, 295 
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but of a much inferior quality. Of those who hail from other 
ries, probably the most prolific of the Italian Paitanim was 
: ben Abraham ha-Hazan, who left a large number of Selihoth, 
he Bohemian Abigdor Kara (fl. 1380-1400) of Prague, whose 
>th for certain fast days were included in the standard selce- 
He lived through the persecutions, and that painful experience 
ected in the stirring poem entitled the God of Revenge (El- 
moth). 


B. Second Epoch (1500-1750) 

ICULAR POETRY IN ITALY 

he conditions during the opening decades of the second epoch 
not favorable for poetic productivity. The end of the fifteenth 
7 was marked by the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and 
adual decline of the Jewish communities in the Provence. By 
me, the number of Jews there was an insignificant one. Under 
circumstances, we must turn for poetic inspiration to Italy, the 
7 where literary activity was not interrupted since its revival 
thirteenth century. In the two and one half centuries which 
maained of the Mediaeval period, Jewish secular poetry found 
7 home there. 

ing the sixteenth century, there arose a number of fine verse 
s in Italy, but hardly a single poet deserving of that name. The 
ras Israel of Cortina who in 1530 wrote a long poem on women 
the name of To\hahath Nashim (A Reproach of Women), 
sists of eighty-four tercets with two quatrains as a conclusion, 
e name indicates, the poem speaks of women in a derogatory 
though the author admits of the existence of some noble wo- 
This subject of women served as a theme also for later poets. 
: second half of the century, Judah Sommo da Porta Leone of 
na, a friend of Azarya de Rossi, the famous historian, wrote 
:r long poem by the name of Magen Nashim (The Defender 
:>men), where woman is defended and eulogized. Jacob de 
as if desiring to strike a middle way on the question, com- 
a poem on the same subject named Shiite ha-Giborim (The 
s of the Mighty), where he admits of the good qualities in 
a, but claims the supremacy of men. 

ee famous scholars of that century who distinguished them- 
in other fields also wrote some good poetry. These are the 
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historian Azarya de Rossi, Judah Moscato (d. 1594), the commenta¬ 
tor on the Kuzari and Menahem Lonzano (d. 1610), the Masorite 
and lexicographer. The first included six poems in his historical 
work, Meor Enayim (Sect. 143). They deal mostly with the descrip¬ 
tion of the nature of the book, praise of wisdom and derision of the 
enemies of light and truth. While he does not rise to great poetic 
heights, the style is elegant and forceful. The second wrote a num¬ 
ber of elegies on the death of famous scholars, including one on Jos¬ 
eph Karo and even three elegies on the death of Margarita, Duchess 
of Savoy. The third was a more prolific poet. In his lexicographical 
work, Shne Yodoth (Two Hands), he devoted several sections to 
poetry, a large part of which is primarily sacred, and only two are 
devoted to secular poetry. The fourth of these sections denominated 
Dcre\ ha-Hayyim (The Way of Life) is a didactic poem of two hun¬ 
dred and ninety-eight verses containing moral sayings and ethical 
teachings in fine and forceful style. The fifth section called Tokha- 
hoth Musar (The Reproof of Instruction), divided into fifteen can¬ 
tos, is a fine satire on the manners and ways of life of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

Samuel Arkevolti (Sect. 9) the grammarian, can also be classed 
as a poet. In his grammar, Arugath ha-Bosem, he devotes a chapter 
to prosody where he discussed the various meters and the technique 
of versification, illustrating the rules with specimens of his own 
poetry. While he can not lay claim to true poetic spirit, yet he does 
not fall behind many of his contemporaries. His style is pure and 
the diction Biblical, and here and there, we sense a lyrical touch and 
note a humorous vein. 

The seventeenth century marks the rise of a new trend in Hebrew 
poetry in Italy. The trend is an upward one, for during the time, 
there appeared a few poets who truly deserved that name. There is 
also a marked improvement in the style and meter. The language 
becomes purer, approaching that of the Bible, the rhyme becomes 
varied and Italian forms are introduced. The eight line, the six line 
stanza and the tercet are frequently employed. Likewise, the horizon 
of poetry is widened, and dramatic poetry which was almost un¬ 
known in the previous centuries makes its appearance in Italy. 

T udah Leon de Modena (1571-1648) is the first poet of the seven- 
h century. De Modena, a man of great talent but of a rather 
ius character who distinguished himself in many fields of 
ledge did not pass by poetry. As of everything else, he made 
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of poetry a profession, a means for earning money. He wrote on 
almost every theme, elegies, eulogies, poems on friendship, and espe¬ 
cially wedding songs and epitaphs- Yes m sp-re of all that, setae of 
his poems possess great beauty and even pathos, and strange to say 
it is the epitaphs which he made to onlef that display these traits. He 
was a master of parody and cmpfoyt^TY with great skill, parodying 
expressions of Biblical verses and allusions to names in a befitting 
manner. Most of these epitaphs can not be translated as they lose 
their forcefulness, but we will attempt to reproduce one which Was 
written on die grave of a. woman named Simha (Joy). It reads: 

In the midst of the thorns she is lying. 

A queen among women, a rose. 

As the grass that grows up and then withers 
Was the woman that here doth repose. 

This world is a lodging for travellers 
Joy comes and is followed by woes. 27 

Very beautiful is a line from an epitaph written on an infant. 

' 

Wee for the dawn which passed put before the break of day. 2 * 

i 5 . JACOB AND EMANUEL FRANCES 

The two brothers, Jacob (1615-1677) and Emanuel (1618-1703) 
Frances ate the two most distinguished poets of the cetitury. They 
were great Rabbinic scholars, especially Emanuel whose Responsa 
and decisions arc quoted with great deference by contemporary Rab¬ 
binic authorities. They also possessed much secular learning, mas¬ 
tered the Italian language and the philosophy and the science of the 
day, and held an esteemed social position. Possessing a sane and 
clear view of Jewish life, they entered upon a war with mysticism 
and the Kabbala, which at the rime penetrated all phases of Judaism. 
They were especially vigorous against the pseudo-Messianic move¬ 
ment of Sabbatai Zcvi -which was rampant in Italian Jewry. In a 
Jc^Nwis tytidfiWhkh went mad with the false hopes kindled by 

he only tlcrjr-sighted men 
wix,f.<r7y*i%: ImSbI’ iffiftsi »1 • •■ -.vs the mr/vement, and with daring 
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bitterly and with great passion the spread of >SabJ?ar 3 inism~ They 
employedj, of course, poteitik' poetry as their weipoiv. The Zs*i 
Mudafi (The Hunted Stag}, .an allusion to Sabbaiai 2'evi, is a collec¬ 
tion of poems written by both brothers against the false Messiah and 
his followers^ The- book was edited by. Emanuel %<»ho appended to 
ir an introductory poem It consists of two* pa«$. .the .hm containing 
the poems of Jacob and the second that of Emanuel The poems are 
distinguished by a sharp satiric vein. AJl invectives are hurled 
against Sabbat an bis prophet Nathan and other leaders, and a 'Warn¬ 
ing issued to the not to he misled by the sect- The style i> 
light and dm darts pointed «nd pe«etr4Ung ( breathing hatred., 4$ 
Jacob says: 

; M y pen poi fi* i s a »U ni 
/M£ tbitgue phoned .arrow, 

. .•..•.Tjdi'sisriiie ^tTfhee'-' teatt,*** • :.v; 


These poems, .of course, made many bitter enemies for the bro¬ 
thers among the SabbataiWw who ta&F&lLpflpglbk means to vilify their 
names'. To these attacks;, they- replied with more poems and . Jacob 
attacked even the Kabbala Itself in a poem where he mockingly re¬ 
marks that ignorant youngsters’ who do no! kuottt the rudiment* of 
physical science scan ' the circles of the. heavens' 1 and those >vlit> da 
not know the most elemencarv rules of the • ‘Talmud delve: into the 
rnysKtios of *be spheres and the Sephtcor.h or. i^y to ioterpret dm 
visions of Eiekiel. He calls Uppri them to; deynie themselves :o the 
st(^y.;:(^/i^iP;.'T*^4b-'^d acquire '.sttttte kivuViedge before ventoriitg 

• • ••a-:'-. Th*.- pact;. -;U •.‘■•a'cs well written was. #;• 

tbocfe/tc many gthbis tot. whoa* ■>&£. was -the arune of know- 

ledge and the persecutions against Jacob doubled. He was finally 
compelled to leave his native city Florence and wander about. These 
wanderings and persecutions shortened his life, for he died in the 
year 1667, at the age of fifty-two. 

Of the other poems written by Jacob against his traducers, some 
are included in a dialogue written in rhymed prose by Emanuel 
railed 'Libni .ure-Shimmi. In them, be is not only bitter against 

icmies, but bewails his own suffering and compUm* against his 

• •Vtfsd-Ysd, p. J03. 'JCrAAiUodn taken from JUuric't Secular Poetry in Italy, 

• VB,p. 379.- ' ; •'. 
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miserable lot To these, Emanuel added in that dialogue several of 
his own poems where he defends his brother and hurls defiance at 
his enemies. Emanuel calls to them: 

Oh haste, ye dogs, that bark aloud, 

That shout: “Bow-wow, your song is trite”; 

They can but thunder, I can shoot; 

They can but bark, while I can bite.* 0 

When his mood of sorrow and bitter satire departed, Jacob wrote 
fine elegies on the death of scholars, also some wedding poems and 
epigrams full of humor. Thus reads one of his epigrams against a 
woman who leaves her house too often: 

For every woman great or small 
To go out there are three times in all. 

The first is when from mother’s womb 
She doth come forth; 

The second is when from home she departs 
For the house of her husband; 

The third is when, alas, for the tomb she leaves, 

Yet perhaps, this may be the best of all.* 1 

More prolific than his brother and more versatile and even deeper 
in poetic feeling was Emanuel. He wrote both secular and sacred 
poetry. His secular poetry is varied. Besides his polemic poems men¬ 
tioned above, he wrote a large number of elegies, friendship poems 
and wedding songs. In his younger days, he wrote elegant love son¬ 
nets, some of them with an erotic tinge, for which he later apologized 
in a long poem. But the few poems of this type that are left us are 
beautiful in their tone without being indelicate. One sonnet written 
to his fiancee, Honore Grazia, is especially Biblical in tone. 

Thy stature is that of a palm; 

Thy eyes—the eyes of a dove. 

As sweet as the odor of balm, 

Is that of thy nostrils, love. 

Like sparks of the sun—thy curls, 

How beautiful is thy spetth! 

* Translation taken from Rhine’s Sacred Poetry in Italy, Ibid, p. 382 . 

M Kol Ugob, ed. A. B. Paper, No. 15 . 
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Lovely tFpii >(ft—and perfect. 

TfomYt beyond compare and reacb* 2 

LiniiiUud *h:foiiguished himself in his numerous epigrams. He 
wrote, a forge number of them, and even a dialogue by die name of 
V'tkk.fiph .ifjfl.we-Uk‘U vvheiv ■•vmrr.m is -ihe ?ubi act vt ihe contest. 
Thcs-e ■'iK jiiitov epigram* of a very clever nai.u're. Thus, Ukul wrote 
an epitaph pa hi? wife.-s grave, y 

Tins is no -? fOiribitone, 
li ’-: a 'weight • 

Set Upon the grave of my beloved wife; 

Lest Cod forbid. 

She raise the lid 

Of die cotfm, and reniru home to non my Ute.'*‘ ; 

Anorher epitaph on the grave of a fool: 

A Fool k buried in dm grave. 

1 warn you, reader, shun this vvevA 
For even when he is dead iVndTvfo, 

The presence, of a fooltscLev.^Y 

Qr on ihe griive of a quarrelsome fellow.- 

In »bk grave- ii i*;h man despiv.:»nk, 

Siauderrr and teller qf ,foies. 

Oh* he vk 4 ; 

Again, speaking of begging, he says; 

■ 

The poor who begs vvuh bated breath, 

And as.lys lor ,iirps with tearful cy'fes 
.. Is surely not afraid of death: ’ b'-'T'-.T"; 

.V-ikT; Who -'beats a thousand times he dies 38 

. . . 
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Complaining of fools, he wittingly sings: 

That speech alone distinguishes 
The brute from man is wrong: 

Else why did God upon the fool 
Bestow a speaking tongue? 87 

But Emanuel was not always humorous or polemical. His life was 
full of misery and misfortune, persecuted as he was by enemies and 
the vicissitudes of time. His first wife died young and his two 
children followed her. He remarried, but his second wife also 
passed away soon, and to cap the misery, his only son from the 
second marriage died in infancy. He was thus left alone in tKe 
world, and as the feeling of loneliness oppressed him, its echo is 
heard in his elegies and poems. In one sonnet of particular sadness, 
after complaining of his sufferings, he comforts himself with the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

Do not be disquieted nor cast down, Oh my soul, 

Even in pain, years do pass, 

Nor does suffering last forever. 88 

Very pathetic are the lines of one of his Admonition poems (Tokha- 
hoth), where he sings mournfully of the passing of life: 

Passed are days of youth happy and gay; 

Quickly they sped and flower-like withered away. 

Days of spring like smoke dispersed, 

Fall is upon me and winter 

Winds destroy fruit and flower 

And sweep ice and sleet in my life’s bower. 88 

Our author also wrote a book on poetry in the form of a dialogue 
under the name of Mete\ Sphatayim (Sweetness of Lips), where he 
gives all rules of poetic composition, and discusses the various meters 
and verse constructions, such as the eight-line stanza, the sestet, the 
tercet and the sonnet. He gives ample illustrations from his own 
poetry, as well as from that of his brother of all the poetic forms. He 

" Kol Ugob, No. 48 . Translation taken from Rhine. Ibid. 

“ Metek Sphatayim, p. 86. 

“Kol Ugob, No. 51. 
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exhibited great skill in his mastery of the language and in this he 
was incomparable in his generation. We can discern his dexterity in 
his use of language from the fact that among his numerous poems 
there is one of ten lines, four words to the line composed entirely of 
proper names, and it is not a mere jingle of rhymes but expresses a 
fine prayer for the redemption of Israel. 

Emanuel wrote a large number of sacred poems for almost all fes¬ 
tivals and also for the day of Purim and for many other occasions. 
These are distinguished by beauty of style and depth of religious 
feeling. 

36. MOSES ZACUTO 

A poet of great power and ability in this century was Moses Za- 
cuto (1625-1697). To him belongs the honor of introducing the 
drama into Hebrew poetic literature. Until the time of Zacuto, we 
scarcely have any attempt at dramatic production. The nearest ap¬ 
proach to it was a short dramatic poem by Emanuel Frances where 
we have a trilogue between the evil Yetzer, the good Yetzer (the 
good and bad thoughts personified) and a child, each endeavoring 
to persuade the child to follow his ways. There are also two 
groups of people introduced there, one residing in hell, and the 
other in paradise. But this poem lacks elaboration, as it is very 
brief, and there is hardly any action. The Hebrew drama begins 
with Zacuto. 

Moses Zacuto was born and educated in Amsterdam, having at¬ 
tended the Jewish school Etz Hayyim, simultaneously with Baruch 
Spinoza. He showed in his early youth a great proclivity to mys¬ 
ticism, and he devoted the rest of his life to the pursuit of the Kab- 
bala. In his eagerness for its study, he went to Poland to be in¬ 
itiated into its mysteries by the famous Kabbalist, Rabbi Sheftal of 
Posen. He later left that country in order to go to the Holy Land, 
but on passing through Italy, he was offered the Rabbinate at Venice 
which he accepted. Later, he was called to Mantua where he resided 
until his death. 

Together with his study of the Kabbala, Zacuto also occupied him¬ 
self with poetry, composing many religious poems. But his fame 
*> on his two dramas Yesod Olam (The Foundation of the World) 
he Tofteh Aru\ (Hell prepared), especially the latter. 

: Yesod Olam, published in 1673 is a popular Biblical play suit¬ 
or Purim, the day when the Jews allowed themselves to make 
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merry and seek amusement. The hero of the play is our father, 
Abraham, and the plot is as follows: 

Abraham having destroyed the idols in his father’s house, is brought 
to trial by Nimrod, the king of Mesopotamia, on the complaint of 
his own father. At the trial, he declares his belief in one God and is 
sentenced to death by fire. His brother Haran is undecided as to 
whether to follow Abraham or not. But when news is brought of 
Abraham’s miraculous delivery, he also declares himself a believer in 
one God. He is then sentenced to be burned and is consumed. Abra¬ 
ham’s family, namely Terah, Lot, Sarah and Milka, the wife of his 
brother Nahor, are converted to the worship of one God, while Na- 
hor himself still persists in worshipping idols. 

The plot is really an elaboration of a Midrashic story, but it is a 
worthy attempt at dramatization. The work is, of course, still crude, 
has little action, and consists mostly of dialogue, but the character 
of Abraham is well drawn. He appears as a philosopher and zealous 
champion of high ideals and is also endowed with the power of 
swaying the masses. 

Equally well drawn is the character of Nimrod who typifies Orien¬ 
tal despotism, and is represented as a calm self-possessed tyrant. The 
conflict between these two forms the central point of interest in the 
play. There is, however, a lack of technique in the drama, as it is 
not divided into acts and scenes. The style of the poem is pure and 
lofty and the rhyme is mosdy of the quatrain form, though here and 
there, a number of sonnets are scattered throughout the drama. 

Of much higher value is the second work of Zacuto, the Tofteh 
AruJ(. However, its value consists mainly in the poetic and artistic 
spirit permeating it, and not in the technique or dramatic construc¬ 
tion which is even more primitive than that of the Yesod Olam. It 
is a typical mystery play, one of those plays which were current in 
Mediaeval European literature, but is thoroughly impregnated with 
the Jewish spirit. Its subject is, like the one in most mystery plays— 
death and life beyond the grave—the great mystery which formed the 
center of interest in Mediaeval life. 

The hero of the drama is a dead person, and the other of the active 
dramatis personae is one of the demons of hell. Non-participating 
personae are the family of the dead man, people engaged in the 
burial of the dead, groups of sinners, and groups of demons. The 
scenes are laid first in the cemetery and then in hell, divided 
into two acts. In the first act, the dead 
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after the burial and is amazed at his new state. In a long soliloquy, 
he passes judgment upon the physicians who were unable to save 
him, ridicules their ignorance and their greed for money, and then 
compares his present state with his former during life, bewailing 
his position. Suddenly a noise is heard which terrifies him and he 
attempts to rise but in vain. Then the dead man together with his 
grave slide down to the very bottom of the earth, and hell with all 
its terrors appears before him. 

Here the second act begins. A marvelous description of hell, its 
occupants, their suffering, and the demons who inflict that suffering 
is given by Zacuto in the opening scene. It is not detailed, as that is 
reserved for a later scene, but a general aritstic picture is drawn. The 
dead man is terrified at all this and trembles. A demon then ap¬ 
proaches, and a remarkable dialogue takes place between the two. 
The dead man offering ransom pleads and bewails his state in five 
line stanzas while the demon replies with only one word which seems 
to fit in exceptionally well with the thought expressed in the stanza 
and also rhymes with it. 

After the dead man has exhausted all his arguments and pleadings, 
the demon, in a lengthy monologue, draws a gloomy picture before 
his interlocutor delineating the points of difference between the life 
in the world above and the present state. Then in order to convince 
the dead man of the grim reality of hell, he leads him through its 
seven circles. The description of each circle then follows giving in 
detail the type of suffering in each and the kind of sinners. The 
scene is interrupted with a confession uttered by the sinners who jus¬ 
tify the judgment visited upon them. This is repeated several times. 
The demon then points to paradise and gives a brief description of 
it. A song of the just is heard at a distance. Finally, pointing at the 
contrast between the lot of the righteous and the sinners, the demon 
concludes his monologue with a few stanzas, justifying the judgment 
of God. The dead man repeats the stanzas of the demon and like¬ 
wise proclaims God’s justice. 

The drama of Zacuto was probably, like the previous attempts of 
Immanuel and Rieti, influenced by Dante’s Inferno. Zacuto’s work 
excels though by its dramatic elaboration, by the psychological anal- 
f the character of the hero and especially by the wonderful de- 
on of the moments of the drama. The awakening of the dead 
his reflections, his meeting with the demon, the dialogue and 
.escription of hell and its terrors are all artistically portrayed. 
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The style is pure and graceful, the meter light, the rhyme is that of 
the five line stanza, namely the last two lines rhyme with the first, 
while the middle two, rhyme with each other. But of still greater 
value is the moral of the play, for the poems bring out vividly the 
vanity of human life and the futility of sin, which would make even 
a non-believer in hell reflect upon his conduct. 

Besides his dramatic poems, Zacuto wrote also a semi-dramatic 
elegy on the death of his teacher, Saul Mortara of Amsterdam. In 
the elegy, the virtues of the master are personified and dramatically 
described. He also wrote a large number of Piutim collected under 
the name of Hine Kol Hadash (Here is a New Voice), a parody of 
Ecclesiastes I, 9, where it is said, “En Kol Hadash Tahat ha- 
Shemesh” (There is nothing new under the sun). These poems do 
not rise much above the Piutim of his contemporaries, only occasion¬ 
ally bertaying the poetic power which Zacuto really possessed. 

jy. MINOR ITAUAN POETS 

The seventeenth century was, in a measure, a flourishing period 
for Jewish poetry in Italy. Besides the important ones heretofore dis¬ 
cussed, there was a host of poets who wrote a large number of poems 
of the current types and forms. The most important of them are the 
following: The first is Eliezer ben Gerson Hcphetz, who composed 
a number of philosophical poems, among which is one on the mani¬ 
festation of God in the world of life and nature, and a sonnet to the 
soul, where he calls upon it to remember its permanent habitation in 
heaven, and utilize its stay on earth merely for the adding of glory 
on its return thither. The second is Abraham ben Sabbatai Cohen 
(1670-1729), a native of Crete who settled in Italy. He wrote the 
Kehunath Abraham (Priesthood of Abraham), a poetic paraphrase 
of the Psalms. This work is written in fine style and good meter, 
and at the end of each psalm the content is given. Others are Israel, 
Benjamin Bassan, Isaiah Bassan, the teacher of Moses Hayyim Luz- 
zatto, Abraham Isaac Castelo, his son Joseph, and Emanuel Kalbo 
who composed long wedding songs, elegies and sonnets on various 
occasions. Their merit consists in the fact that they helped popular¬ 
ize the Italian forms of poetry, the sonnet, the quatrain and the ses¬ 
tet, which added grace and variety to Hebrew poetry. 
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38. SACRED POETRY 

The sacred poetry of this epoch is quite extensive and the num¬ 
ber of Piut and Selihah writers considerable, but the quality of the 
Piutim and other sacred poems is much lower than that of those 
produced in the former epoch. Yet, we have even in this epoch a few 
poets who possessed great depth of feeling and intensive religious 
fervor. The larger number of Paitanim hail from Sephardic com¬ 
munities which were situated in countries under Mohammedan rule. 
The Spanish exiles who settled in North Africa, Turkey and Pales¬ 
tine produced numerous Paitanim. Samuel David Luzzatto copied 
from only one edition of a Tetuan (Morocco) Mahzor the names of 
fifty poets who are otherwise unknown, all hailing either from North 
Africa or from Turkey and Palestine. As it would take too long to 
enumerate all of them, we will mention only several names. These 
are Solomon Al-Khabetz whose fine hymn to the Sabbath, “Come 
my beloved towards the bride,” known as Le\o-Dodi was accepted 
in the Friday night service; the famous Kabbalist, Isaac Luria, whose 
Hebrew and Aramaic Sabbath poems form an important part of the 
after-meal songs (Zemiroth); and the greatest of them Israel Najara 
of whom anon. 

Of the European countries, Italy leads in Paitanic activity. All 
those secular poets, such as Modena, the brothers Frances, Menahem 
Lonsano, Gershon Hefez, Samuel Arkevolti, Azarya de Rossi wrote 
Piutim, Azharoth (Vol. I, Sect. 115) and Selihoth. Besides these, 
there were numerous other Paitanim. The Italian poets introduced 
into sacred poetry the same forms they employed in the secular ones, 
namely the sonnet, the eight line stanza, and the tercet, thus intro¬ 
ducing a new note in this type of poetry. 

Germany contributed its quota of Paitanim, Selihah and elegy 
writers. Persecutions were frequent and special tragic occurrences 
in the form of exiles from provinces or cities were almost daily phe¬ 
nomena. These gave impetus to the Selihoth and Kinoth. Many 
were there who tried their hand at this work, and even Poland pro¬ 
duced a number of Paitanim in this age. The massacres in the 
Ukraine in 1648 brought forth a host of Kinah writers. Among those 
of German Polish Paitanim are Akiba ben Jacob of Frankfort (d. 
97) a Selihah writer of talent, Solomon Luria, the famous Talmudic 
lolar and Samuel Edels known under the pseudonym of Ma- 
irsha (Morenu Samuel Edels) another great Talmudic scholar. 
elihoth and elegies on the massacres of 1648 were also written by 
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Yom Tob Lippman Heller, commentator on the Mishnah, Sabbatai 
Cohen, the commentator of the Code of Karo (Sect. 65) and by 
many others. Thus, the production of sacred poetry which began 
to bloom in Palestine continued to express the deep religious feeling 
of the singers of Israel, their yearning for redemption and their cry 
for alleviation of suffering for twelve centuries in all lands of the 
diaspora, under all kinds of vicissitudes and changes. And no mat¬ 
ter how varied the form and different the style and ability of the 
singers might have been, the purpose was one. It all grew out of 
the deep pathos and tragedy of Jewish life, the life of a people in 
exile. 

59. ISRAEL NAJARA 

We can not close our review of sacred poetry during the post- 
Classical period without devoting some space to the poetry of Israel 
Najara, who is undoubtedly the oustanding sacred poet of the entire 
period. He restored to the Piut its pristine glory and gave once more 
articulate expression to the sufferings of his people and its intense 
longing for redemption. 

Israel Najara was born in Damascus about 1560, and most likely 
received his education from his father Moses, who was himself a 
great scholar and wrote many books including some notes to the 
More 'Nebuhjm of Maimonides. Little is known of Israel's life other¬ 
wise, except that he was a devotee of the Kabbala which flourished 
at that time at Safed, Palestine, and that he served as Rabbi of Gaza 
where he died. The year of his death is unknown. 

Najara was endowed with all the qualities for poetic activity. He 
possessed a feeling heart, a fine sense of language, great skill in 
rhyming and above all real poetic spirit The writing of sacred 
poetry was his main vocation in life, his deep pious spirit clamoured 
for constant expression, and consequently his poetic output was very 
large. There are several hundred of his poems extant, and many of 
them were received in the ritual of the Oriental and some also in 
that of the German Jewries. Najara himself boasted that he never 
wrote any love poems and that he devoted his pen entirely to the 
glory of God and Israel. Yet there is an erotic tinge even in his 
sacred poems, as many of them are written in the form of love dia¬ 
logues between God and Israel. Najara, on the whole, in spite of his 
extreme piety, gave to his poetry a secular aspect. He imitttt* the 
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forms and meters of all languages known to him, Turkish, Arabic, 
Spanish, Italian and Greek, and uses the quatrain and the tercet forms 
very frequently. In addition, he intended his poems to be sung and 
always designated at the beginning of each the melody to which it 
was to be sung. 

There are three motives in Najara’s poetry, God, Israel and redemp¬ 
tion. His love for God is great, but still greater is his love for Israel, 
and still more intense is his yearning for redemption. He lived in a 
time of Messianic hope, in the age when the Kabbala and mysticism 
flourished, when hearts fluttered with expectation of the arrival of the 
son of David, and Najara being of the inner circle of the Safed Kab- 
balists was the spokesman of these hopes. He, therefore, differs from 
the earlier poets in his songs. They are not cries and pleas for re¬ 
demption as much as the expression of hope that it is coming and 
near at hand. They thus instilled comfort in the hearts of his suf¬ 
fering brethren who were weary of exile and persecution. Thus, he 
sings: 


My dove! why dost thou wander, 

Fluttering from nest to nest 
And like a mother in birth-pangs 
Can’st thou find no rest? 

Thou’lt yet be sweet and lovely 
In gorgeous apparel dressed. 

My beloved, my sweet, my sister 
In glorious jewels thou’lt shine. 

For soon I’ll gather thy exiles 
Come sister, come bride of mine. 40 

In such and other endearing epithets, he expresses his love for 
Israel which is unbounded and infinitely tender. Israel is Najara’s 
beloved, his gazelle to whom he devotes one love poem after another 
with untiring energy. He sings of his people as of a beautiful maiden 
and describes her beauty and charms in exquisite fashion. At times, 
he himself seems to be the lover, and at other times, he makes God 
address Israel in love terms. Thus he says: 

My beauty! O* why do thy eyes shoot darts 
On all who set their eyes on thee? 

^Zcmiroth Israel, Pt I, No. 16 . 
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All who behold thee tremble like fish, 

When caught in a net that’s thrown at sea. 

They yearn to approach thee and draw in thy light; 

But they dare not come near, and thy presence must flee. 
For thy light is more blinding than ever the sun’s 
Or the moon’s and the heavenly orbs could be. 41 


or 


The light of thy cheeks causes many a heart 
To tremble and heavily palpitate. 

Their hearts are enkindled, they can find no rest 
Whom thy heavenly beauty did captivate. 

Have pity on those who are caught in the meshes 
Of passion, and longingly thy love await. 

Give them thy remedy, hasten thy cure. 

Save them before it shall be too late. 43 

But at times, Najara speaks to God on behalf of his people, his 
beloved who is waiting for the return of her lover who has forsaken 
her and calls to him in pleading and tender tones, thus: 

To my tent, O pray return 
And there in joy ascend. 

For the fire of thy forsaking doth in me burn. 

Thy gazelle from might do save 
Living Redeemer, redemption bring near; 

See Thy dove the pursuing hawk doth fear. 48 

In his religious poems, Najara expresses his deep love for God, his 
own littleness as compared to the infinite Divine greatness. In one 
of such poems, he says: 

To Thee, who dwelleth on high 
My hand do I spread, 

And lowly do I bow my head. 

As a poor man humble do I pray, 

Thou bring salvation to my soul nigh. 44 


• Ibid. No. 100. 

•Ibid, No. 107. 

• Zemiroth Israel, No. 6. 
“Ibid. No. 56. 
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As all religious poets, Najara wrote a considerable number of 
Admonition poems where the vanity of human life is bewailed and 
a call is made to the soul to prepare for its permanent habitation. In 
one of these poems, Najara sings: 

The pleasures of life, its desires 
Pass swiftly like phantoms away; 

And yet man strives on and aspires 
To gain them, though long they’ll not stay. 

’Twould rather be proper and fitting 
For man to prepare for his way. 

Who knows what will happen to-morrow? 

Who knows what may happen to-day? 40 

In another song, he mournfully chants: 

The creatures of Time are the vine. 

The vintager—Death. 

God sends his decree 

And they’re plucked in a breath. 

The vintager picks luscious grapes 
And unripe fruit, 

Old and young, poor and rich; 

He hastens to carry off his loot 
And who can dare with him to dispute? 

Therefore men of reason 
Will prepare provision, 

Turn from the splendour of time 
And passion subdue, 

In order perfection of soul to pursue, 

For God lacks not strength nor desire 
To pay every man what him is due. 46 

Najara wrote a large number of Piutim for every Sabbath of the 
year as well as for the festivals. Most of the Piutim, while they deal 
with the same themes, are brought in some connection with the story 
of the week as told in the portion of the Bible. His festival poems 
re long and possess an epic element. Thus, his poems for the festi- 
als of Passover, Purim and Hanukah are really epic narratives, inas- 


a Ibid, Pt. Ill, No. 33. 
“Ibid, No. 52. 
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much as the entire story of the Maccabean struggle, that of Esther and 
the Exodus are told in great detail. Our poet wrote also a small num¬ 
ber of secular poems consisting of eulogies to friends and great men, 
wedding songs, polemics and elegies on the death of great men. In 
the manner of the day, Najara also displayed his skill in the writing 
of poems in Aramaic One of these poems called God the Master of 
the World (Yo Ribon) which is both an ode and a plea for redemp¬ 
tion became so popular that it was accepted by all Jewries of the 
world in the Zemiroth (Sabbath meal songs), set to tunes and is still 
sung by the Jews the world over. 

The style of Najara is a very artistic one, employing as stated all 
forms of poetry and poetic devices. He uses alliteration, Taganis 
and the refrain. He collected his own poems and the largest part of 
them was published during his life time, the first collection having 
appeared at Safed in 1587. A second edition, containing some addi¬ 
tional poems appeared in Venice in 1599. We possess the two collec¬ 
tions of his sacred poems. The first called Zemiroth Israel (The 
Songs of Israel, allusion to his name) is divided into three parts, 
Olath Tamid (The Permanent Offering) containing poems of a gen¬ 
eral nature; (2) Olath Shabbath (The Sabbath Offering) Piutim for 
the Sabbaths of the Year; and (3) Olath ha-Hodesh (The Offering 
of the Month) containing poems for the first of the month and the 
festivals. The second named Pismonim contains all of his refrain 
poems (Pismon being the name for refrain poem). Najara himself 
published a collection of his secular poems under the name Mi-Me 
Israel (From the Waters of Israel) which he divided into several sec¬ 
tions, giving each a euphuistic name in accordance with the subject 
with which it deals. 
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RABBINIC LITERATURE 

40. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The second half of the Mediaeval Ages extending as it did for 
five and one-half centuries was one of extreme productivity in the 
field of Rabbinic literature. As persecutions increased, and as oppres¬ 
sion became more burdensome and suffering more acute, the isola¬ 
tion of Jewish life became more pronounced. More and more did 
the Jews withdraw into their own shell and out of its confines created 
their spiritual home. In the center of that home was the study of 
the Talmud. In the solving of the intricate problems, the oppressed 
Jewish soul found the much desired consolation, and in the unravell¬ 
ing of the difficult knotty passages, the keen Jewish mind, clamoring 
for expression, found the joy and comfort sought for. 

It was not, however, all a matter of interest in mental dialectics, 
but to a great extent one of intense practical interest. The spirit of 
piety which prevailed in all Jewries of Europe was greatly intensified 
by persecution and suffering, and the Jews of Mediaeval Germany 
and France, and for that matter, even those of Spain, were constantly 
worried over the problem of their daily religious conduct. It was of 
great concern to them whether they really fulfilled all the prescribed 
duties or inadvertently missed one of them. To these pious Jews, 
intoxicated with religion, the many precepts and the constantly grow¬ 
ing mass of ceremonies and customs were no burden. They experi¬ 
enced no hardship in their performance, but joy and exultation. To 
know the right way of conduct and the exact manner of perform¬ 
ance of the precepts was of prime importance. The rabbis and schol¬ 
ars, therefore, delved into the Talmud and the earlier codes, inter¬ 
preting their meanings in various ways,, straightening out contradic- 
:ions, smoothing out difficulties in order to ascertain the exact de- 
:ision and arrive at a definite conclusion. Hence, the feverish activ¬ 
ity of code making which went on for several centuries, when almost 
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every great scholar found it necessary to compile his own code though 
often adding little that was new except some special interpretations 
of the sources affecting certain laws. On account of the stria piety 
of the codifiers, these decisions are permeated with a spirit of severity. 
That exceptions abound is, of course, needless to say. 

It is no wonder then, that when the study of the Talmud and the 
codes became almost the chief mental occupation of the entire Europ¬ 
ean Jewry, that the literary activity in the field of Rabbinics con¬ 
stantly ramified and increased, and that the number of books reached 
enormous proportions. This aaivity went on throughout western 
and southern Europe, Spain not excepted. In faa, during the three 
centuries, from the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth, namely the 
time of the expulsion of the Jews, Spain occupied the most promi¬ 
nent place in the productivity of Rabbinic literature. Its Talmudic 
commentators and codifiers far outshone those of Germany or France. 
In those countries, on account of the frequent persecutions and pe¬ 
riodic exiles, literary activity was stunted and its growth checked. In 
Spain, however, though persecutions were not unknown, the Jews 
enjoyed up to the end of the fourteenth century, a comparative mea- 
sue of security and extensive privileges, conditions which enabled 
them to develop great literary productions. 

For the very same reason, we note that Spain and Germany 
changed places in regard to the type of literature produced in each 
country. In the Classical period, the Talmudic scholars of Spain de¬ 
voted their attention to the compilation of codes in order to facilitate 
the arrival at decisions and to spare the people the trouble of delving 
into the mysteries of the Talmud themselves. The German scholars, 
on the other hand, immersed themselves in the depths of the Talmud 
proper to unfold its meaning, and thus produced the best commen¬ 
taries and keen dialeaical glosses and analytical discussions, known 
as the Tosofoth. (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 145-146.) The role is now re¬ 
versed. The commentaries and analytical discussions come from 
Spain, while the code-making and compiling of decisions constitute 
the principal contribution of Franco-German Jewish scholarship. The 
Jews of the latter countries lacked the leisure and mental repose neces¬ 
sary for the work of the first kind, while those of Spain did possess 
the required conditions for an extensive and deep study of the Tal¬ 
mud. 

It is also to be noted that Spain not only took thMjttMfijfiermany 
in producing the type of Rabbinic literature iu 
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the latter country, but that it also borrowed the peculiar spirit of in¬ 
tensive and analytical study of Rabbinics which characterized the 
Franco-German Tosafists. The Spanish commentaries of the post- 
Classical period, with some exceptions, lack to a great extent, the 
logical systematization on the part of the author found in like works 
of the former period, as well as the endeavor to explain the Talmud 
clearly and lucidly. They are more a display of keen analysis and 
mental acumen which testify to the dialectic and scholastic ability of 
their authors. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the two great centers of Rab¬ 
binic learning, Spain and Germany, ceased their literary productivity, 
the former because of the expulsion of the Jews, and the latter on 
account of the constant suffering the Jews had undergone there. But 
in both cases, it was only a change of locale and not an actual cessa¬ 
tion of literary activity on the part of these groups of Jews, the Seph¬ 
ardic and Ashkenazic. In the place of the old centers, these Jews 
who migrated to other countries built up two new ones which left 
their mark upon the history of Rabbinic literature. These were Tur¬ 
key, Egypt and Palestine in the East, and the Slavonic countries, 
chiefly Poland, in the West. The first was established by the Spanish 
immigrants who settled there early in the sixteenth century, and for 
two centuries, the center in the East produced great literary monu¬ 
ments. It seems that the freedom and extensive privileges which 
the immigrants enjoyed gave a fresh impetus to the genius of Span¬ 
ish Jewry, and it blossomed forth in intensive intellectual produc¬ 
tivity. It was in this period that the final code of Jewish civil and 
religious law, the Shulhan Aru\ was produced by a Spanish Jew, 
Joseph Karo. For some reason or other, this fresh activity of the 
Spanish Jewry in the field of Rabbinics as well as in other fields, was 
of short duration, for by the beginning of the eighteenth century it 
began to decline. 

Of more endurance and greater persistency was the Slavonic cen¬ 
ter. As early as the thirteenth century, the Jews from Germany began 
to migrate into the neighboring Slavonic countries, at first into Bo¬ 
hemia and then into Poland and Lithuania. These new centers grad- 
Mally grew and by the end of the fifteenth century, they became the 

’eat store-house of Talmudic learning and held that position for 

ftr three centuries, extending into the modern period. There, espe- 

ally in Poland, the Talmud reigned supreme. It was the Alpha and 
Omega of Jewish education and its knowledge bestowed upon its 
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possessor honor and distinction. It was quite natural then that in 
this center there should develop an extensive and intensive literary ac¬ 
tivity. There, the pilpul system o£ Jewish study (derived from the Ara¬ 
maic word pilpal, i. e. pepper, sharp-mindedness) flourished and de¬ 
veloped to its highest degree. There, where the chief intellectual out¬ 
put was Rabbinic literature, all its forms and phases flourished simul¬ 
taneously. Talmudic commentaries, code compiling, responsa writ¬ 
ing, all were produced in considerable numbers. However, in view 
of the fact that at the time of the rise of the Polish center of learning, 
the great standard works in the Held of Rabbinic literature were al¬ 
ready written and even printed, the scholastic ingenuity of these 
scholars found expression mostly in supercommentaries and in anno¬ 
tations both on the Talmud and codes, and only occasionally in com¬ 
piling new codes. Still, that did not in any way check the luxurious 
growth of that literature, for there was no end to interpretations, 
additions and refutations of the decisions of the predecessors or in¬ 
genious reconciliation of contradictory statements of authorities. In 
short, it became an endless chain of mental exercises where minds 
bent upon one aspect of study, i. e. the legal one, vied with each 
other in a display of keenness and penetration into the meaning of 
texts. 


Tt is understood, of course, that in a survey of half a millenium of 
literary activity in one field where the number of books reach into 
the thousands, where commentaries upon commentaries, annotations 
upon annotations, and glosses upon glosses are constantly added, 
where many books resemble each other in tone and character, iustice 
can not be done to even a fair part of this literature. At the best 
we can note only its outstanding landmarks, its lines of development 
and contours together with a number of the most prominent works. 
The rest will have to be left to the imagination of the readers. 

For the very same reason, namely on account of the quantity of 
the works produced, as well as the fact that the differences between 
the schools of scholars from various countries were obliterated and a 


certain homogeneity in all these productions exists, it is thought best 
to adopt in this chapter as in chapter XVII the chronological method, 
rather than to treat each country separately as was done when dealing 
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A. Commentaries 

41. THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

With the close of the schools of Rashi and that of the Tosafists 
(Vol. I, Sect. 145), the Talmud became, on the whole, an open book; 
its ways were explored, its difficulties solved and contradictions 
straightened out. Yet, in spite of all this, the work of commentation 
did not cease. On the contrary, the very method of the Tosafists 
inspired the students who followed them to probe still deeper into 
the ways of the Talmud and find some dark corners still unexplored 
by the great pathfinders of the former period, often stumbling upon 
new contradictions in the very commentaries of the earlier scholars 
which needed reconciliation. Again, here and there, weak spots 
were found in the explanations of the former teachers, for in many 
places they were either too brief or not clear in their interpretations, 
and even the great Rashi with all his lucidity and endeavor to explain 
was no exception. All this induced many later scholars to attempt 
to write new commentaries, or in most cases, additions to commen¬ 
taries, and novel and ingenious remarks which threw new light upon 
passages in the Talmud. These exegetic remarks, however, are as a 
rule, only interspersed in long discussions full of twists and turns, of 
objections to the statements of the earlier scholars, together with keen 
answers to these objections. 

There was one part of the Talmud, however, which really needed 
commentation and that was the Mishnah. Rashi, whose aim was to 
explain the Talmud as a whole, commented on the Mishnah very 
briefly, relying upon his explanation of the Gemarah which is itself 
a commentary upon the Mishnah. In addition, he wrote no com¬ 
mentaries at all on the Mishnaic orders Zeraim and Taharoth to 
which there is no Gemarah. The only commentary on the entire 
Mishnah was that of Maimonides. But, it being too general in na¬ 
ture, could not satisfy the Franco-German scholars who looked for 
detail in a commentary, and besides was not available to them as it 
was not as yet translated into Hebrew. It was, therefore, natural that 
hen the Mishnah became a special subject of study separate from 
e Gemarah, a tendency to explain it independent of the Gemarah 
ould develop, and accordingly, we find during the post-Classical 
period a number of excellent commentaries on the Mishnah. 
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The first commentary produced during the thirteenth century was 
one on the two orders of the Mishnah, Zeraim and Taharoth by the 
Tosafist Samson ben Abraham of Sens (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 146). 
Rabbi Samson who headed the migration of rabbis from France and 
Germany to the Holy Land in 1210, settled in Acco which was at the 
time in Christian hands, and lived there for twenty years until 1235. 
It seems that the commentary was written there, for he makes 
extensive use of the Palestinian Talmud. It is detailed, explaining 
both the words and expressions of the Mishnah as well as its content 
by quoting frequently the interpretation of Mishnaic passages found 
in the Gemarah in other tractates of the Talmud, as these Sedarim 
have no Gemarah in the Babylonian Talmud. In the case of the 
order of Zeraim to which the Palestinian Talmud has a Gemarah, 
the commentator continually quotes passages also from that Gemarah 
to each Mishnah to elucidate its meaning. He also explains the pass* 
ages from the Palestinian Talmud quoted, and as they are very nu¬ 
merous, Rabbi Samson indirectly comments upon a considerable part 
of the Palestinian Talmud to Zeraim. 

In the commentary on the last order of the Mishnah, Taharoth, to 
which there is no Gemarah either in the Babylonian or Palestinian 
Talmud, Rabbi Samson utilizes for purposes of elucidation statements 
from the Tosephta (Vol. I, Sect. 58) to these tractates. In the entire 
commentary, the gist of Talmudic discussions of the Mishnaic pass¬ 
ages, explained anywhere in the Talmud, are quoted. Rabbi Samson 
is primarily a commentator, but being also a Tosafist of note, he can 
not refrain from interspersing here and there a discussion in the Tosa¬ 
fist manner, that is raising difficulties and removing them. In such 
passages, the great Tosafists, Rabbi Jacob Tam and Rabbi Samson’s 
teacher, Rabbi Isaac ben Samuel of Dampierre (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 
146) are often quoted and their opinions elucidated. The commen¬ 
tator, is on the whole, scrupulous to explain the meaning of each ex¬ 
pression in the Mishnah and each word in a grammatical way as far 
as such knowledge was available to hipi. In such cases, he draws 
upon the great source of information, the Aru\ of Rabbi Nathan of 
Rome (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 148). Rabbi Samson’s commentary on 
the Mishnah was held in great esteem by the scholars of the genera¬ 
tions, and is usually quoted by the abbreviation Rash, i. e. Rabbi 
Samson. 
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42. MOSES BEN NAHM AN AND SOLOMON BEN ADRET 

Moses ben Nahman or Nahmanides was one of the greatest Rab¬ 
binic scholars of his day (for his life see Sect. 12). He, being a dis¬ 
ciple of Rabbi Jona of Gerona, who followed the French method of 
the study of the Talmud, namely the intensive and pilpulistic, gave 
great impetus to the spread of that method in Spain. He practically 
transplanted it to that country where it took root and in time bore 
fruit. Nahmanides is the father of the commentaries or quasi-com¬ 
mentaries known as Novellae (Hidushim) which consist primarily of 
remarks and discussions upon selected passages. The main purpose 
is to analyze more deeply the meaning of these passages, to criticize 
the explanations offered by previous commentators by rasiing objec¬ 
tions to their comments and offering new ingenious explanations. 
Very often, an extensive discussion is devoted entirely to the defense 
of a certain decision on a point of law against the contrary opinion^ 
The decision defended may be either that of Al-Fasi, or of Maimon- 
ides, or of Rashi or of any other codifier. This type of defense in¬ 
volves great skill, for it implies the refutation of the previous inter¬ 
pretations of the passage or passages in question, smoothing out con¬ 
tradictions, and consequently, a reinterpretation of the Talmudic 
passages. Hence the value of these Novellae as commentaries. 

The Novellae of Nahmanides are extant almost to three full orders 
of the Talmud, which deal with laws practiced even after the de¬ 
struction of the Temple, namely Moed, Nashim, Nesifyn. In the last 
order, the two tractates Baba Kama and Sanhedrin are left out. In 
addition, he commented also on the tractates BeraJ(ot, Hulin and 
Niddah of the orders Zeraim, Kodashim and Taharoth respectively. 
These three tractates deal with laws practiced at the present day. 
His Novellae are distinguished by a brilliancy of discussion, pene¬ 
trating legal thought and keenness of analysis. Still, all these discus¬ 
sions had a practical aim in view, for there was still room for addi¬ 
tions and deviations as Jewish law was not as yet stabilized. Nah¬ 
manides has, therefore, an eye for the ultimate decisions of the law 
in his Novellae and after long discussions, he points out the decisions 

cording to his opinion, often deviating from those of his prede- 

ssors. 

His Novellae and commentaries were greatly revered by the schol¬ 
ars of the succeeding generations, and some of the decisions arrived 
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at by Nahmanides through his discussions in the commentaries were 
later incorporated in the adopted codes. 

Besides his Novellae, Nahmanides also wrote an Halakic book 
called Milhamot Adonai (The Wars of the Lord), in which he de¬ 
fends Isaac Al-Fasi against the objections and refutations of Zerahia 
ha-Levi in his book Ha-Maor (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 149). He is very 
zealous for the honor of Al-Fasi, as it was his general tendency to 
consider the words of the earlier scholars as authoritative and any 
deviation from their opinion as an irreverence. This tendency biased 
his method of defense in two ways. First, it is evident in the treat¬ 
ment of his opponent Zerahia towards whom he displays a spirit of 
intolerance in making caustic remarks which do not agree with his 
otherwise meek and humble character. Second, it is reflected in his 
endeavor to defend Al-Fasi at all events. In fact, he declares in the 
preface to the second part of the Milhamoth which covers the order 
Moed of Al-Fasi’s Compendium, “We will defend the words of our 
master at all times even in places where his words may be doubted, 
for it is our duty to do so in regard to the writings of our predeces¬ 
sors. Besides they are not here to defend themselves.” This method, 
of course, gave a peculiar ring to the book. Nahmanides used all his 
keenness of mind to accomplish his purpose. His discussions bear, 
therefore, an extreme pilpulistic character. Still, in view of the fact 
that as the result of such discussions, there emerged a new interpre¬ 
tation of passages in Al-Fasi’s Compendium, high value is attached 
to his remarks, and the Milhamoth may be considered a commentary 
on the Al-Fasi. 

Nahmanides who firmly established the Franco-German method of 
Talmud study in Spain left many disciples, the greatest of whom was 
Solomon ben Adret (Rashba) (1245-1310), a native of Barcelona and 
rabbi of that city for half a century. Ben Adret was a man of great 
piety and an ardent student of the Talmud. In fact, he specialized 
in this field, and though he knew other sciences as he himself testi¬ 
fies, 1 yet he wrote little on other subjects save Rabbinics. He also 
studied under Rabbi Jona of Gerona, the master of Moses ben Nah- 
man himself and Isaac ben Nahman of Gerona. 

Ben Adret was a prolific writer in all fields of Rabbinic literature, 
that of commentaries, codes and Responsa. Of the last two, we will 
speak later. His commentaries or Novellae (Hidushim) extend to 

* Mubst Kanaoth, cpisde 43. 
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sixteen tractates, covering most of the three important orders of the 
Talmud, Moed, Nashitn, Nczif^in, also the three tractates of Bera- 
\ot, Hulin and Niddah of the other three orders. His method is, in 
a way, a further development of that of Nahmanides, that of isolated 
discussions on selected passages where the opinions of previous schol¬ 
ars are analyzed, elucidated, confirmed or rejected. In his keenness 
of analysis and ability to reconcile contradictions, he surpasses Nah¬ 
manides, while on the other hand, he is more of a commentator than 
the former. The passages he discusses and comments upon are more 
numerous and are frequently consecutive. There is hardly a page in 
the Talmud from which he does not select a few passages for expla¬ 
nation. He also devotes considerable attention to the elucidation of 
their meaning pointing out the insufficiencies of the previous com¬ 
mentators. For this purpose, he is very painstaking in ascertaining 
the right readings (Girsoth) and offers many excellent emendations. 
He quotes the Palestinian Talmud, as well as many earlier comment¬ 
ators especially Rashi and the Tosafists, frequently for the purpose of 
clarifyng cretain passages. 

Like Nahmanides and other Spanish commentators, he does not 
forget the practical aim of the Novellae, and whenever necessary indi¬ 
cates the ultimate decision of the Law. In general, the commen¬ 
taries of the Rashba resemble the Tosofoth in spirit and manner. 
His Novellae were studied assiduously by subsequent scholars and 
were held superior even to those of his master. 

43. ASHER BEN YEHIEL AND OTHER COMMENTATORS 

One of the great Rabbinic scholars of the century was Asher ben 
Yehiel (Rosh) (1250-1327). He was born in Germany and studied 
under the great Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, one of the last Tosafists, 
and it was in that country that he spent a great part of his life. When 
his master was seized by the Emperor Rudolph and confined as pris¬ 
oner in the fortress of Ensisheim in 1286, Asher because of the fact 
that the Emperor sought to hold him for the ransom of Rabbi Meir, 
left Germany. The exact year of his departure is not known. He 
wandered around in many lands, stayed for some time in Montpelier 
•md other cities of the Provence until in 1304, he was invited to 
come the Rabbi of Toledo, the leading community in Spain. There 
: spent twenty-three years, and was acknowledged as the spiritual 
ider of the entire Spanish Jewry. His influence, however, went be¬ 
yond the borders of Spain, and homage was paid him by Jewish schol- 
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ars of aU lands. The academy which he established at Toledo was 
crowded with students from all Jewries, hailing even from distant 
Slavonic countries, such as Bohemia and far Russia. 

The attitude of the Rosh towards other studies outside of the Tal¬ 
mud was typical of one who spent the greater part of his life in Ger¬ 
many. It was one of contempt, as he considered all other sciences 
inferior to the knowledge of the Torah and not worth spending time 
on. Yet he was not a blind fanatic, though he took an active part 
in the issuing of the ban against the study of philosophy (Ch. X, 
Sect. 153), for his statements in that regard were actuated by a belief 
that the knowledge of the Torah was all sufficient and intrinsically 
higher than all other studies. He even acknowledged the great value 
of philosophy per se and praised the philosophers, calling them wise 
men, but he was suspicious of its study fearing that it would ulti¬ 
mately lead men away from tradition. Rabbi Asher was distinguished 
not only by his great learning, but also by his noble character. He 
was a man of truth and justice, and his court was so famed for that 
quality that even the government referred many cases to him for de¬ 
cision. In spite of his exalted position, he was meek and humble in his 
relations with people and never forced his opinion upon others, but 
presented it in such wise as to make it acceptable to all. It was both 
on account of his learning and his high ethical qualities that he was 
considered the leader of Jewry in his day. 

It is to be expected that a man of great ability devoting himself to 
one branch of study should be prolific in his literary output, and the 
Rosh was no exception to the rule. Like Solomon ben Adret, he con¬ 
tributed to every branch of Rabbinic study. His Magnum Opus is 
the Code or the Compendium (Sect. B), but he also wrote commen¬ 
taries and many Responsa. The commentaries of the Rosh are of 
two kinds, commentaries proper and Tosofoth which are printed 
under the name of Tosofoth ha-Rosh (The Additions or Glosses of 
Rabbi Asher). These Tosofoth extend to seventeen tractates. They 
are like other Tosofoth, glosses and remarks. On the whole, Rabbi 
Asher’s remarks are distinguished by their simplicity and logical ex¬ 
planation and not by keenness of analysis and the ability to unravel 
intricate scholastic knots which are displayed in the Novellae of 
Nahmanides and ben Adret. Most of his Tosofoth are still in manu¬ 
script, only those to eight tractates having been printed. His commen¬ 
taries proper are only on three tractates, that of Nedarim, dealing 
with vows and their annulment in the order of Nashim, and Tamid 
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and MrdotJf ip the order of Kodashim. Tfcc' ffoctates deal with 
the order of the sacrifices in the Temple ufld die -description' q£ the 
Temple resfwxtivdfy.. These are devoted •pr>tria'rdy to 

the explanation of the text, m tegular order.. They are brief, conti.se 
and eiacidatingy ^pd resemble the work of Roste though he seldom 
quotes him. Instead he mentions frequently the comments of some 
Tosnfists, especially fehhi Etezes' of Meta avEo rrvtei likely had Syirif- 
fetj. commentaries on some, tractates. 

■fabbi&sfygr aim wrote commentaries op tte Mishnalt pf ithe ord&rs. 
Zwaim iiti&-Tahirtoth» Rut thtoe are almost soperckmMeritaries: op 
dtose of ftehbi Samson, as they contain only noee$ apcl additions to his 
explanations. However, int the more 

original and not so depenciepj.r.qa -Rabbi- : &tro$qn. ■ Yet, wfoi till -this; 
prolific work. Rabbi Asher’s feme does riot rest on ifo ci>mmenWn« 
and Towfoth but on his Coropenditim. :• •'• ■w T..V. 

Of the wilier commentators of this century, the. first in rime and 
in importance, was Rabbi Melr ten TMios ha-Levi Afiuia&h Rabbi, 
of Tolcdo (j tea-n^g). He wae a man of rigorous piety and great 
rdigteus; ze«J, It was he who first dared to .mack Maimcutefe for 
hi* too liberal views on rtsucrectioti, in-imortdiiy and- kindred naat- 
vers, and thus gave impetus to the anti-hlaimunist movement (Ch. 
^; ' :{‘ ! Uihhi Ivtefo though born, arid reared, in Spain, preferred the 
Franco-German method oi Talmud-. study, 'devoting himself., .en¬ 
tirely. to Rabbinics.. He: wrote commentaries. <m a number, of trac¬ 
tates, of which dink:.-, on Sanhedrin and Baku Bathra. are extant. 
These bear the barhc :Ydd (The Exalted Hand, Ramah being 

the initiiUs of Rabbi Mtii* ha-LeW), His commcntariits really deserve 
the ' title* as they are quite consecutive- arid terdlv aov passage j& 
omitted. In spite of his great admiration ter the Franco-German 
method. hf ’ TalteUd. stUd^ hc follows in his commentary the Spanish 
method arid gives the gist : nf the discussion in each passage in his own 
AVkh ^xplitnations and reniatks. He is very careful tc qfplain 
( difficult expression- tracing It to its source, the Bible m the Tal- 
food.. His ante, is - clear: arid lucid hue too verbose. On the whole, it 
a- a fair; specimen^ of me Spanish type of commentaries; 

Tw“u other prominent scholars, comemparariei of Rabbi Melr, also 
-p.'te commentaries on .various tractates of the Talmud, The first 
y ^. .Rahhi' Jonathan of 'LuneJ (d. c. RjiiteFOrne-).-..^- friend sod 

frrVrcr pt Maimorucies who championed his cause against Rabbi. 

His commentariesareextantin manuscript on the 
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tractates of Shebuoth and Sanhedrin. In addition, he was the first to 
write a complete commentary on one of the tractates of Al-Fasi’s 
Compendium, that of Erubin. The second was Rabbi Jonah 
Gerundi, the teacher of Nahmanides and ben Adret. He was 
one of the leaders in the camp of the anti-Maimunists, not out of dis¬ 
respect to the great teacher but rather out of a feeling of pure piety, 
fearing that the too liberal ideas of Maimonides might injure the sim¬ 
ple faith. However, he was the first to retract his statements against 
Maimonides publicly when this strife in Jewry led to disastrous re¬ 
sults. The commentaries of Rabbi Jonah extend to the tractates of 
Sanhedrin and Baba Bathra and are more in the nature of Novellae 
than the standard type of commentaries. A commentary on the trac¬ 
tate Berakpt of Al-Fasi’s Compendium was also ascribed to him and 
was even printed under his name. But critical investigation has shown 
that it is not from the hand of Rabbi Jonah himself, but was written 
by one of his pupils from notes taken of the lectures of the master. 
This commentary is complete as it explains the passages consecutively, 
gives the gist of Talmudic discussions omitted by Al-Fasi, and also 
utilizes other devices, such as comparison of passages in the Babylon¬ 
ian and Palestinian Talmuds in order to clarify the meaning of the 
discussion. 

Of the commentators of the time of ben Adret we may note Rabbi 
Aaron ha-Levi (1235-1300), a great Rabbinic scholar of the genera¬ 
tion who distinguished himself in the other fields of Rabbinic litera¬ 
ture. His commentaries are extant on two tractates, Ketuboth and 
Kedushin of the order of Nashim and are still in manuscript form. 

The Franco-German center of learning contributed during this cen¬ 
tury, besides many Tosofoth collections to various tractates of the 
Talmud, only one commentary on the Mishnaic order of Taharoth 
by Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg (1230-1293), the master of the Rosh. 
This together with his editing of the printed Tosofoth on the tractate 
Yoma are his only contributions to the explanation of the Talmud. 
His main work lay in the field of Responsa which will be discussed 
later. 

A commentator of note was Menahem ben Solomon Meiri (1249- 
1306) or as he was called Don Vidal of Perpignan, Provence. Mena- 
hem, like most of the Provence scholars of his day, was a man of 
versatile knowledge. He was a friend of the sciences and in the 
great controversy about the works of Maimonides defended him 
vigorously. He also possessed a keen historical sense and wrote a 
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history of Jewish tradition which served as an introduction to his 
commentary on Aboth. 

Meiri wrote commentaries on all the tractates of the Talmud, 
thirty-six in number, but only eight of them were printed, while the 
rest are still in manuscript. The method of his commentaries differs 
greatly from those of his contemporaries, resembling that of Maimon- 
ides whom he most likely took as his model. It is a logical one and 
proceeds as follows: At the beginning of each tractate a brief intro¬ 
duction is given explaining the reason for the proper place of this 
tractate in the order of the Talmud, its theme, the subjects discussed, 
and the division of such discussion. Each chapter is again introduced 
by an analysis of the subjects treated in the group of the Mishnoth 
contained therein. The commentary proper centers around the Mish¬ 
noth. Each Mishnah is extensively explained with reference to the 
discussion in the Gcmarah and with a view to the ultimate decision. 
The Gemarah is explained in a much briefer way and the old Gaonic 
method is followed in giving the gist of the discussion in the passage 
with additional explanations. The comments on the Gemarah are 
not intended for young students but for those who already possess a 
knowledge of the Talmud. On the other hand, the explanations of¬ 
fered of the content of the Mishnah are those of a real commentary, 
detailed and clear. Rabbi Menahem had also the practical phase in 
mind, and quotes at the end of each discussion of a subject the proper 
decision. 

The author drew upon quite a number of sources for his commen¬ 
tary. He quotes frequently the Palestinian Talmud and also the pre¬ 
vious commentators, even a few of those whose works are no longer 
in existence. These predecessors are usually quoted by special titles 
of respect and not by their names. Thus, the title, “The great 
Rabbis” (Gedole ha-Rabbanim) refers to Rashi, “The great writers 
of books” (Gedole ha-Mehabrim) to Maimonides, “The great com¬ 
mentators” to Abraham ben David (Raabad) and so on. On the 
whole, the commentary of the Meiri is an excellent specimen of the 
Spanish-Provencc type of commentaries. 

M- THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
The earliest commentator of the fourteenth century is Rabbi 
n Tob ben Abraham (otherwise known as Ritba) Ibn Ashbilla 
1360). He was a disciple of both ben Adret and Rabbi Aaron 

.-Levi. Like his masters, he devoted himself primarily to the study 
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of the Talmud, though he seemed to take some interest in philo¬ 
sophic studies and even wrote a book defending Maimonides against 
the objections raised by Nahmanides in his Bible commentary. Rabbi 
Yom Tob wrote only comemntaries, for no other Halakic book is as¬ 
cribed to him. They cover almost every tractate of the important or¬ 
ders, Moed, Nashim, Nesi^in with a few exceptions and also tractates 
Berakot and Niddah. His method was like that of his master’s Novel - 
lae, consisting of keen remarks and analytic discussions where 
refutations of the opinions of previous commentators and glossators 
are frequent. On account of his great love for inventing new differen- 
tations in the meaning of legal concepts and scholastic suppositions, 
his commentaries were very lengthy. Recognizing their impractica¬ 
bility for students in this form, he himself revised them, making a 
shorter edition where only the best of his Novellae are retained. The 
first edition, however, was not entirely destroyed and is extant to some 
tractates. The printed commentaries, though, are all of the second 
edition. Yet in spite of his love for ingenious pilpulistic discussion, we 
find in Rabbi Yom Tob’s Novellae many remarks which explain the 
meaning of the passages, and since he was also careful to ascertain the 
correct readings their value is considerable. 

A commentator of considerable importance was Rabbi Nissim ben 
Reuben Gerundi (d. c. 1375) who like ben Adret occupied the post 
of Rabbi at Barcelona, and exerted great influence over the entire 
Spanish Jewry. He was primarily distinguished as a commentator 
on the Compendium of Al-Fasi. We possess his commentary on 
fourteen tractates of the Compendium, and he is considered one of 
the two standard commentators of that work. In his Al-Fasi com¬ 
mentary, he inclines towards the analytic-discussion method of Nah¬ 
manides and ben Adret, and displays great skill in making ingenious 
interpretations. He relies mostly on his own mental powers and pays 
little respect to authority if he is in disagreement with its pronounce¬ 
ment. He, therefore, does not hesitate to refute Rashi’s inerpretations 
or those of his predecessors. When necessary, he explains the mean¬ 
ing of certain words or expressions very briefly, but his explanations 
of entire passages are lengthy. There, he quotes the views of pre¬ 
vious commentators, sometimes for purposes of refutation, and some¬ 
times for confirmation of his own views. Rabbi Nissim also wrote 
commentaries on eleven tractates of the Talmud proper, but while 
most of them are of the Novellae type, the one on the tractate Nedarim 
is an excellent specimen of real commentation. This tractate which 
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deals with vows and the modes of their annulment was not studied 
by the Gaonim in their academics, and was to some degree neglected 
by other commentators. Even the great Rashi did not do justice 
to its intricate subjects. Rabbi Nissim is the only commentator who 
explained it adequately. But even here, he combined together with 
plain commentation the Tosafist method of raising difficulties and 
removing them, so that nothing might be left unintelligible. Very 
frequently, Nissim gives the Halakic decision derived from the pas¬ 
sage. The Palestinian Talmud is quoted often by our author for 
purposes of elucidation, and likewise Nahmanides and ben Adret 
are quoted quite frequently in connection with the Halakic decision. 
(Pesak.) 

Joseph Habiba, the disciple of Rabbi Nissim who lived during the 
second half of the fourteenth century, was the second commentator 
to devote himself primarily to the Compendium of Al-Fasi. We 
know very little about his life, not even the name of his father. We 
can only infer from the fact that he calls both Rabbi Nissim and 
Rabbi Hasdai Crescas his teachers that he was younger than either, 
and since Crescas died in 1410, Habiba most likely lived some years 
after that. It seems that he undertook to complete his teacher’s com¬ 
mentary on the Compendium of Al-Fasi. We find, accordingly, in 
print Habiba’s commentary on seven tractates, those which were not 
commented upon by Rabbi Nissim. His commentary, the Nimui(e 
Yoseph (The Penetrations or Deep Reasons of Joseph) is a clear and 
simple one. He evidently did not belong to the keen-minded pilpul- 
ists, but concentrated his efforts upon clarifying the meaning of the 
passages as well as at arriving at Halakic decisions. For this purpose, 
he quoted copiously the remarks of both his predecessors and con¬ 
temporaries. These quotations occupy the greatest part of his com¬ 
mentary. On account of his efforts to ascertain the correct decision of 
the Halakah, Habiba was highly esteemed by later codifiers and his 
commentary is frequently quoted by them. He also wrote Novellae 
on several tractates of the Talmud. 

With Habiba the list of commentars of the fourteenth century 
closes. The following century the fifteenth, produced scarcely any 
important commentator whose work is worth recording. On the 
whole, it was a century of decline for Rabbinic literature both in 
Spain and in Germany. This decline was, of course, partly due to the 
exceptional suffering the Jews of both centers experienced, especially 
in Spain. There, the fifteenth century was ushered in by the terrible 
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persecutions of the year 1391, and closed with the expulsion in 1492. 
These were merely the outstanding tribulations sustained by that 
Jewry besides many smaller ones that occurred between these ter¬ 
mini. Under such circumstances, literary contributions in a field 
which demands great mental acumen could hardly be expected. The 
situation in Germany was little better, and the results were similar. 

45. THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The sixteenth century was a period of great productivity in Rab¬ 
binic literature. During that time, as pointed out above, two new 
centers of learning made their appearance, that of the East and that 
of the North, the Slavonic. These took the place of the two older 
ones, Spain and Germany respectively, and on the whole, their lit¬ 
erary productions retain the characteristics of the type of literature 
produced in the centers they superseded. 

The Eastern center brought forth a few noted commentators. The 
first one was Rabbi Obadiah di Bertinoro (1470-1520) i. e. from the 
city of Bertinoro, in Italy. At the end of the fifteenth century, he 
emigrated to Palestine and settled in Jerusalem, where he wrote his 
commentary on the Mishnah. It comprises the entire Mishnah cov¬ 
ering every tractate, and is as complete as possible. It is written with 
a view of explaining the Mishnah to those who make a special study 
of it apart from the Gemarah. His method is exceptionally well 
adapted for this purpose. He explains every word and expression 
which needs explanation, but his primary interest lies in clarifying 
the meaning of whole passages. His treatment is both detailed and 
inclusive, inasmuch as he interprets the Mishnah in accordance with 
the results arrived at in the discussions of the Gemarah. Bertinoro 
also supplies all necessary details regarding the subjects treated in the 
various Mishnoth, even if these are not given in the Gemarah imme¬ 
diately adjoining these particular Mishnoth. He does not deviate 
from his main purpose, that of commenting upon the text, and there¬ 
fore, his work contains no pilpulistic or scholastic discussions. Hence 
its great value. As a rule, he gives one interpretation to a passage, 
only on rare occasions offering two, quoting the second in the name 
of its author. Very few sources are given by our commentator ex¬ 
cept that of Maimonides’ commentary on the Mishnah which is men¬ 
tioned quite frequently. His stay in Palestine was of great assistance 
to Obadiah in his work, for the conditions of life there in his time 
resembled the life reflected in the Mishnah, and his acqiwfottjflc 
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with it as well as with the Arabic language enabled him to explain 
many words and customs mentioned in the text. He made special 
use of this knowledge in his commentary on the orders Zcraim and 
Taharoth which treat of the daily life of the Jew in the home, field 
and workshop. It was to the ascertaining of the names of implements, 
fruits and utensile and their descriptions that he applied the know¬ 
ledge gained from experience. To all other qualities, we must also 
add that of style which is clear and concise and very seldom verbose. 
All these qualities made the work of Obadiah the standard commen¬ 
tary on the Mishnah which is printed in all editions. For the sake 
of brevity, it is called R’aab, i. e. Rabbi Obadiah Bertinoro. 

From Egypt hails another commentator or, to be more exact, a 
collector of commentaries, Rabbi Bezallel Ashkenazi (d. 1530) of 
Alexandria, a disciple of David Ibn Abi Zimra (Sect. 69). He compiled 
a collection of excerpts from commentaries under the name of Shitta 
Me\ubezet or Asephat Zchcnim. The first title means a Composite 
Way or Method of Interpretation, the meaning of the second is An 
Assembly of Elders, that is a collection of the remarks of early com¬ 
mentators. The greater part of his collection which covers twenty-one 
tractates is printed, while a part is still in manuscript. The excerpts are 
arranged in the order of the pages of the tractates from the beginning 
to the end. On each page of the Talmud, passages are selected and 
their interpretations by the various commentators are given. Among 
the commentators whose works are frequendy excerpted are: Hanan- 
nel Gaon, Joseph Ibn Migash, Abraham ben David, Nahmanides, 
ben Adret, Nissim Gerundi and many others. He also excerpted the 
various edidons of the Tosofoth, many of those which are not printed 
with the Talmud, and translated many excerpts from commentaries 
written in Arabic. Ashkenazi thus performed a great service to 
Rabbinic literature, inasmuch as he preserved many parts of excel¬ 
lent commentaries from oblivion. He himself also wrote glosses to 
a number of tractates. 

46. THE POUSH CENTER OF LEARNING 

During this century, Poland rises into prominence as a great 
nter of learning. Literary acdvity which hitherto was non-existent, 
' at least not nodceable, suddenly bursts forth and the number of 
x>ks in Rabbinics in all its branches becomes exceedingly large, 
ihis sudden outburst of literary productivity was the result of ac¬ 
cumulated and stored up energy. For although, we have exceedingly 
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few books by Polish authors prior to the sixteenth century, we have, 
on the other hand, numerous references by German and Spanish 
authors of the previous centuries to Russian and Polish scholars who 
visited academies in Western lands. These scholars, on returning to 
their country had undoubtedly established small academies of their 
own where pupils congregated and sat at the feet of their masters. 
Thus, Torah was not unknown in Poland. Nevertheless, this blos¬ 
soming forth of scholarship needed an impetus from without. That 
impetus was found in the migration of prominent scholars from Ger¬ 
many into Poland who, with their coming, stimulated the study of 
the Talmud, and made that country the seminary of great scholars 
for many generations to come. 

Of these savants, the most important one was Rabbi Jacob Polack 
(d. 1541), who is often called the father of Torah in Poland. 
Little is known of Rabbi Jacob’s early life, as not even the date of 
his birth can be accurately determined. We know, though, that he 
was the disciple of Rabbi Jacob Margolis of Nurenburg, Germany, 
and that in the year 1490, he shared the Rabbinical post in Prague 
with Rabbi Isaac, the son of the former. At the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, around the year 1507, Rabbi Jacob Polack left for 
Poland and became rabbi and head of a Talmudic academy at Kra¬ 
kow, where he carried on his activity for over three decades. 3 

Rabbi Jacob is considered the inventor of a new method in the 
study of the Talmud. This is the extreme pilpulistic method known 
as the Hiluk, i. e. division and analysis. It consisted primarily in 
taking an apparently unified Talmudic subject and with fine analytic 
ability dissecting it into its component parts, drawing nice distinc¬ 
tions in their meanings, and then building up a new subject out of 
these newly defined parts. This method afforded ample room for 
mental ingenuity and hair splitting definitions which enchanted the 
young students. It was for this reason that Rabbi Jacob’s academy 
was crowded with students who later became scholars themselves. 
His leading disciple was Rabbi Shakhnah, Rabbi of Lublin, the 
teacher and father-in-law of Rabbi Moses Isserlis, the greatest codi¬ 
fier of Poland. Yet, in spite of his great learning and sharp mind 
Rabbi Jacob left no books. Only a few Responsa and decisions in 


9 It is almost the consensus of historians that Rabbi Jacob was first rabbi in Prague and 
then came to Krakow. There is, however, a dissenting opinion which asserts that Rabbi 
Jacob was born in Poland and was first rabbi at Krakow and thence went to Prague. It 
bases itself on the fact that his name Polack would indicate his Polish origin. See Rabbi 
Hayyim Nathan Dembitzer in bis introduction to his Kelilath Yofi, pp. 2-4. 
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certain religious matters are quoted in his name in the books of later 
authors. He must also have written some glosses and addenda to the 
code of Moses of Coucy, known as the Scrftag (Sect. B), as such are 
referred to by Solomon Luria, but they were lost. Likewise, little is 
left of the writings of his disciple, Rabbi Shakhnah. It was left for 
a younger contemporary to begin the period of literary activity in 
Poland. 

That scholar was Solomon Luria (1510-1574), known briefly as 
Roshal (Rabbi Solomon Luria). Rabbi Solomon was born in Posen, 
the son of Rabbi Yehiel of Worms who traced his descent to Rashi. 
In his youth, he studied in Worms under his maternal grandfather, 
Rabbi Isaac Korbin, and later returned to Poland where for some 
time, he studied privately in the city of Ostroh where his father-in- 
law, Rabbi Kalman held the post of rabbi. At the age of forty, he 
succeeded his father-in-law to that office. Later, he was invited to 
Lublin to take the place of Rabbi Shakhnah and resided there until 
the day of his death. Solomon Luria, though considered one of the 
greatest Rabbinic authorities of his day, did not enjoy a peaceful 
life, as he had many opponents who often attacked him severely de¬ 
spite the fact that he was himself of peaceful disposition and of a high 
moral nature. The cause of the antagonism was Luria’s love of 
truth, and his fearless criticism of the opinions of others if these did 
not stand the test of reason. It is this characteristic, the indefatigable 
search for truth which stamps his numerous writings. 

Luria wrote commentaries, codes and Responsa. His most impor¬ 
tant book was the Yam Shel Shlomoh (The Sea of Solomon, with 
reference to his name and to Kings, Ch. VII, 23), which is both a 
code and a commentary on seven tractates of the Talmud, viz. Betza, 
Gittin, Kidushin, Ycbamoth, Ketuboth, Baba Kama and Hulin. While 
it is primarily a code, it contains many comments on a large number 
of passages in the Talmud. 

His method is not the pilpulistic one, but of a very plain and 
lucid nature. He usually quotes the explanations of others, and where 
these are not, in his opinion, suitable, offers his own. His real value 
as a commentator is, however, not based upon the Yam Shel Shlomoh 
but upon his other book, Hokjnath Shlomoh (The Wisdom of Solo- 
ion) which covers the entire Talmud. This contains glosses and 
mments on passages both in the Gemarah proper and in the com- 
entaries of Rashi and the Tosofoth. It can, therefore, be considered 
jth as a commentary and supercommentary. The great value of 
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the book consists not so much in the comments, as in the correction 
of readings. Luria spared no effort in ascertaining the correct read* 
ings in the Talmud, searching diligently all ancient manuscripts of 
the Talmud, comparing the readings in the quotations of passages by 
early authors and employing his own reasoning powers to determine 
the proper word, when such seemed to him doubtful. As a result, he 
substituted in his Ho\math Shlomoh hundreds of correct readings in 
place of the faulty ones. These corrections extend both to the Ge- 
marah, to Rashi and to Tosofoth. Their value is exceedingly great, 
for a correct reading removes many a difficulty in the interpreta¬ 
tion of a passage. His comments are brief and clear and contribute 
greatly to the understanding of the Talmud. The glosses and com¬ 
ments of Luria were considered of such importance that they were 
reprinted in subsequent editions of the Talmud at the back of each 
tractate. The later editions of the Talmud have also incorporated in 
the text proper many of his readings, thus improving the text of the 
Gcmarah greatly. 

47. RABBI MEIR LUBUN AND RABBI SAMUEL EDEL’S 

The most prominent supercommentators or Novellae writers of 
the century were Rabbi Meir Lublin, known as Maharam (Morenu 
ha-Rab Meir) and Rabbi Samuel Eliezer ha-Levi Edel’s, known as 
Maharshah (Morenu ha-Rab Samuel Eliezer). He was also known 
as Samuel Edel’s after his famous mother-in-law. The first (1558- 
1616) born in Lublin, studied in Krakow under Rabbi Isaac Shapiro 
who later became his father-in-law. At the age of twenty-four, he 
became the head of the academy at Lublin, and five years later, was 
invited to succeed his father-in-law in the Rabbinical post at Krakow. 
From there, he went to Lemberg and ultimately back to Lublin, 
where he died. Rabbi Meir was one of the leading scholars of his 
day and was gready respected for his learning, but his irascible tem¬ 
per caused a number of differences between him and the other schol¬ 
ars of his generation, which differences were at times the reason foi 
his leaving one rabbinical post and accepting another. 

Rabbi Meir wrote Responsa as well as glosses and Novellae to most 
of the tractates of the Talmud, but is known chiefly for the latter. The 
Novellae contain primarily explanauons of passages in Rashi and the 
Tosofoth, and only here and there, comments are offered on passages 
in the Gemarah proper. He is brief in his comments and really 
clarifies many a difficult passage in Rashi or Tosofoth. His method 
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is that of the commentator, endeavoring to straighten out contradic¬ 
tions in the statement of the Tosafists and make their remarks more 
comprehensible. He possessed a critical and fearless spirit and very 
often criticized the opinions of other commentators in harsh words. 
Rabbi Meir was primarily interested in Halakah and passed over any 
Agadic parts of the Gemarah without any comment. 

The second, Rabbi Samuel Eliezer Edel’s (1565-1632) was born in 
Krakow and studied under his father, Rabbi Judah ha-Levi. After 
marrying the daughter of Rabbi Moses Ashkenazi of Posen, he set¬ 
tled in that city and conducted there an academy for twenty years. 
His mother-in-law Edel, a rich woman, maintained that academy at 
her own expense, and after her death, Rabbi Eliezer was forced to 
disband the school because of lack of support. He then held rab¬ 
binical posts successively in Chelm, Lublin and Ostroh. 

Samuel Edel’s was primarily a teacher of Talmud and greatly re¬ 
joiced in imparting instruction to the hundreds of students who 
flocked to his academy. To this work, he devoted his entire energy 
and the keenness of his intellect. The results of his teaching and ex¬ 
pounding of the Talmud during a life time are embodied in his 
Novellae to almost the entire Talmud. Like those of Rabbi Meir 
Lublin, his glosses and commentaries are primarily intended to eluci¬ 
date the passages in Rashi and the Tosofoth, but they differ greatly 
from the Novellac of the former in their character. They are distin¬ 
guished by a spirit of keen logical analysis and sharp-mindedness. In 
fact, Rabbi Samuel applied to his Novellae the same method employed 
by the Tosafists themselves, that of testing the veracity of the state¬ 
ments made by Rashi and Tosofoth by raising objections to them and 
refuting these objections by a deeper interpretation of the meaning of 
the statements. At times, however, he turns plain commentator and 
interprets the difficult passages of the Gemarah, Rashi and Tosofoth. 
Rabbi Samuel, unlike Rabbi Meir Lublin, was greatly interested in 
the Agadic part of the Talmud and wrote extensive Novellae to such 
portions of the Gemarah (Hidushe Agadoth). His comments on 
the Agada are permeated with a spirit of rationalism, which testifies 
to a deep study on his part of the works of the Jewish philosophers. 

48 . THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

The last two centuries of the Mediaeval period were, on the whole, 
)eriod of decline in the field of Rabbinic literature. In most of 

Jewries of the world, there was a marked lassitude in intellectual 
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productivity. The mass of literature which was constantly accumu¬ 
lating, especially in the field of Rabbinics, weighed heavily upon the 
later scholars. Very little that was new could be added to all that had 
already been said by the scholars of the previous generations, and 
hence the lessening of productivity. There were, of course, other 
causes which brought about this state of affairs, chief among which 
was the weariness experienced by West-European Jewries, particularly 
that of Germany as a result of the continued suffering which in turn 
caused mental exhaustion. Poland formed an exception to the rule. 
There, in spite of the fact that the Jews experienced in the middle of 
the seventeenth century one of the most terrible persecutions, that of 
the Cossack massacres,* the study of the Talmud was never inter¬ 
rupted. As soon as the country quieted down, the academies were re¬ 
opened and teachers and students resumed their work. Poland contin¬ 
ued its intellectual supremacy during the entire period. In fact, it be¬ 
came the very center of Talmudic learning, exercising great influence 
upon the Jewries of other countries. Almost all the great rabbis and 
scholars of Germany, during these centuries, were either born in 
Poland and only later in life settled in German countries or were 
studenets of Polish scholars. 

In Poland, therefore, literary activity in Rabbinics continued un¬ 
abated. Many were the scholars who contributed to one or another 
branch of Rabbinic literature, and consequendy a considerable num¬ 
ber of them still wrote commentaries on the Talmud. 

One of the most important of these commentators was Rabbi Yom 
Tob Lippman Heller Wallerstein (1579-1654). He was born in 
western Germany but studied at Prague under the famous Rabbi 
Judah Liwa ben Bezallel, the reputed creator of the legendary Golem. 
At the age of eighteen, he was appointed judge (dayan) in the same 
city, and a short while laier was elected rabbi of Vienna. From there, 
he again went to Prague as chief rabbi where he was involved in a 
quarrel with some of the leaders of the community who brought 
false charges against him to the government and he was put into 
prison. He then left for Poland serving as at Nemerow in the 

1 These massacres took place in the ye ar s 2 nd are known as the mastacret 
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Ukraine, Ludmir, and finally at Krakow. During his stay in Lud- 
mir. Rabbi Yom Tob met with an incident similar to the one expe¬ 
rienced at Prague. On account o£ his endeavors to combat simony 
among the rabbis in Poland, his enemies informed against him to the 
government, whereupon he was ordered to leave the city, but later 
at the trial was acquitted and exonerated from all charges. 

Rabbi Yom Tob differed greatly from the other rabbis of Poland. 
Though like them he devoted himself to the study of the Talmud 
and codes yet he did not neglect other studies as he was well versed 
in mathematics and knew Latin and German. His other studies, 
especially that of Jewish philosophy, made him more liberal in his 
views and opinions, which liberality is reflected in his writings. 
Rabbi Yom Tob was a prolific writer and composed numerous works 
covering all phases of Rabbinics. But his fame rests chiefly on his 
commentary on the entire Mishnah, known as Tosofoth Yom Tob 
(The Additions or Glosses of Yom Tob). In his introduction to the 
commentary, Rabbi Yom Tob states the reason which impelled him 
to compose it. His teacher, Rabbi Judah Liwa instituted the custom 
that groups of people should make the study of the Mishnah a daily 
affair, and as this custom spread to other cities, the study of the 
Mishnah became a regular part of instruction in Jewry. There arose, 
therefore, a need for an adequate and all sufficient commentary on 
the Mishnah. Upon examining the previous commentaries, Rabbi 
Yom Tob found them all wanting. Even that of Bertinoro, the most 
extensive and explicit, did not, in his opinion, fill all requirements. 
Still, because of its excellent qualities, he took it as a basis and called 
his own Tosofoth, namely additions to that of Bertinoro. His pur¬ 
pose is, he says, to straighten out contradictions between Mishnaic 
statements not noticed by the former, and at times to explain the 
comments of Bertinoro himself. It was his intention that the Mish¬ 
nah should become an open book to all, and that no passages should 
remain obscure. 

Rabbi Yom Tob carried out his purpose almost to perfection. His 
Tosofoth really do clarify many a Mishnah, and his comments, on 
the whole, add much to its understanding. He quotes extensively 
from the commentaries of his predecessors, always mentioning the 
name of the commentator. Very often, he criticizes these explana¬ 
tions and shows their inadequacy, and then offers his own. He is 
especially ingenious in his interpretation of the Agadic part of the 

f ishnah. Yom Tob’s commentary on the tractate Aboth reflects his 
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great learning and wide study of Jewish philosophy and ethics, as 
well a* the liherality of his views. On account of all these qualities 
to which wc may add also that of his fine Hebrew style, the Tvsofalh 
Yom Tot gained wide popularity among the students of the Mjsh- 
nah, and took its place of honor hesitle that of the commentary of 
Obadiah Bemnoro. 

Another commentator of note was Rabbi Meir Schif! (4608*1644) 
known as Mahdram Schifl (Morcmi Kabhi Mek Scliiff). He was 
born in Frankfurt on the "Main* way r4bbi first in Fulda and later In 
Prague where he conducted a large academy* and was respected 
greatly by the scholars of his generation. His activity at that famous 
scat of learning, however, did not last long, as death overtook him 
at the early age of thirty-six. 

He wrote a number of books including homilies and a commentary 
00 the Bible* but his farne rests on his Novella? tc* the Talmud. They 
arc the gist of his discussions in the academy and covered originally 
the entire Talmud, but >3 large part was burned at the time of the 
great conflagration in Fra rvkhtn in 171 r. The part that remains cov¬ 
ers ten tractates. ftajhfernot like the pilpulistic system of 
his generation but endeavored rather tt> elicit the plain meaning of 
the Talmudic- passa^» he commented. He, therefore, 

does not propound in his Novellae any questions in order to find for 
them an ingenious answer, but merely elucidates the content of the 
passages as he sees fit. Very often, he rebukes his predecessors, such 
as the Maharshah or Mnharam fot theft pilpulistic explanation, of a 
passage and remarks that it can be atplaifted Veiy simply. He also 
disliked verbosity and was very economical in his style. Tins last 
feature ultimately undid his entire effort which was to explain the 
Talmud as briefly as possible. On account of the excessive brevity 
of his comments, a large number of them are difficult to understand 
and need a supercornmentary. In fact, such a commentary was writ¬ 
ten by Rabbi Mordecai Mordush and is appended to Rabbi Mcir’s 
owe commentary. 

iK OTHER COMMENTATORS 
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gained a great reputation as one of the leading scholars of his day. 
While at the last named city, he participated in the strife between 
the Rabbis Jacob Emden and Jonathan Eibeshiitz, taking the side of 
the former and accusing the latter of Sabbatainism, i. e. being a fol¬ 
lower of the false Messiah, Sabbatai Zevi. His great work was the 
collection of Novellae in Eve parts to most tractates of the Talmud, 
under the title of Pene Yoshua (The Face of Joshua). The work is 
distinguished by mental brilliancy and keenness of analysis in the 
manner of the day. It gained great popularity in his day, as well as 
during the succeeding generations. The Pene Yoshua is still a favorite 
handbook with many a Talmudic student who wants to delve into 
the intricate Halakic discussions. 

The second figure of importance was Ezekiel Landau (1713-1793)* 
rabbi in several leading Jewish communities and ultimately in Prague. 
Rabbi Ezekiel was one of the giants of Talmudic learning at the be¬ 
ginning of the modern period and was considered, in his day, the 
greatest authority on Rabbinic questions. He took an active part in 
the Emden-Eibeshiitz strife and endeavored to pacify the opposing 
sides. He was also one of the rabbis who witnessed the dawn of the 
modern period and opposed bitterly Mendelsohn’s German Penta¬ 
teuch translation, in which he saw the herald of a new spirit that 
was destined to change the entire life of the Jews. 

Rabbi Ezekiel is especially known for his collection of Rcsponsa, 
but he also wrote a book of Novellae to a number of tractates of the 
Talmud by the name of Zelah, the abbreviation of the words Ziun 
I’Nefesh Hayya (A Monument to a Living Soul). The book is an 
example of the extreme pilpulistic method of the day as well as of 
the great learning of the author. 

The third was Rabbi Pinchas ha-Levi Hurwitz (1740-1805). He 
hailed from Lithuania, but was famous for his great learning through¬ 
out Jewry, and he was later called to the leading rabbinical post of 
Frankfurt on the Main. Like the other rabbis of the day, he fought 
bitterly the rise of the Enlightenment Movement (Haskalah), but to¬ 
wards the end of his days, he saw the futility of his struggle. He 
was the last of the line of Frankfurt rabbis who contributed to Rab¬ 
binic literature. He wrote Novellae to two tractates of the Talmud, 
Ketuboth and Kidushin. The former is called the Boof( of Ketubah 
(Marriage Contract) or the Sepher Haflaah (The Book of Distinc¬ 
tion), the second the Sepher ha-Ma/(ne. Both contain Novellae of 
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the pilpulistic type with many comments on various passages. These 
books gained favor with the Talmudic students and are still used in 
Talmudic academies. 

B. Codes 


50. CENTERS AND METHODS OF CODIFICATION 

Just as the commentary of Rashi and the glosses and additions of 
the Tosafists did not stop the process of commentation, but even gave 
it fresh impetus in a measure, so did the Code of Maimonides, com¬ 
plete ai it was, not stop the process of codification of the laws in 
Jewry. As noted above, it went on without interruption. There were 
a number of reasons for the continuation. First, the division of opin¬ 
ion as well as the difference in customs between the two Jewries, the 
Spanish and the Franco-German. Second, the Code of Maimonides, 
though it enjoyed great authority, was found wanting by the scholars 
who succeeded him, mainly for the reason that he did not quote the 
sources whence he derived his decisions, nor did he mention the au¬ 
thorities whom he followed. The lack of sources and authorities 
gave to the Code of Maimonides the aspect of a one man’s work, a 
thing which was always distasteful to the mind of Talmudic scholars 
who delighted in discussions and arguments pro and con. The third 
and most important is that the intensive study of the Talmud going 
on in all Jewries and the resultant meticulous care in observing the 
laws must have necessarily called forth a desire on the part of scholars 
to introduce certain modifications in the decisions. As long as there 
was no generally adopted code, there was -always room for the indi¬ 
vidual scholar to compile his own code, which compilation afforded 
him the opportunity for self expression, for each code though on the 
whole differing little from the others, yet bore the mark of the author. 
There was in each one some change either in method, decisions or 
interpretations of sources. Thus the activity went on for centuries. 

As remarked above, greater interest in code making was displayed 
in Germany. Still, Spain did not lag behind, and many were the 
codes produced there. In fact, while the number of codes of Franco- 
German origin was probably larger than the Spanish, the latter ex¬ 
in quality and in bulk. The former were mostly, with few 
manuals for local use by rabbis of certain districts, only a 
sufficient authority to have their decisions quoted and 
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accepted by the final codifiers. The Spanish codes, on the other hand, 
were written with a view of making them authoritative and are, on 
the whole, more inclusive and complete. 

The codifying activity went on for four centuries from the end of 
die twelfth to the beginning of the seventeenth century, and on the 
whole, during this period, it was limited to two Jewries, the Spanish 
and the Franco-German. The contribution of other countries to the 
process of codification of the laws is slight, as we have but a few 
codes emanating from the hands of Italian scholars. With the com¬ 
pletion of the Shulhan Aru\ by Joseph Karo, the process of code 
making practically came to an end. Yet, the activity did not cease 
for even this code was not considered complete, but needed explana¬ 
tion and complementing. This work was almost entirely carried on 
in the new center of learning, Poland. For a time, attempts were 
made even there by various scholars to compile codes of their own, 
but their attempts were soon given up, and the work of the later 
scholars was limited to commentation and the writing of glosses and 
additions to the adopted code. 

The methods of codification followed by the numerous codifiers 
were various, and all of them, with the exception of one, had already 
been used by the codifiers of the first period. They were as fol¬ 
lows: (a) that of Compendium, where the gist of the discussion 
of the tractates of the Talmud is given and decisions indicated; (b) 
of arrangement according to the precepts of the Torah, treating each 
precept separately; (c) an arrangement of the laws according to the 
order in which they are stated in the Pentateuch; (d) compilation of 
groups of laws according to their general kindred nature or accord¬ 
ing to some special peculiar arrangement. 

Most of the codes of the period follow the source method and give 
extensive excerpts of the Talmud and of the works of earlier codifiers 
to indicate the reason for their decisions. Some, however, and these 
are the most authoritative, follow the pure code method, where the 
decision is given with as little reference to the sources as possible. 

5/. THE FRANCO-GERMAN CODES 

The earliest code produced in the thirteenth century by a French 
scholar was the Semag, abbreviation for the full title Sepher Mitzvoth 
Gadol (The Large Book of Precepts) by Rabbi Moses of Coucy 
(1200-1260). Rabbi Moses was one of the later Tosafists and is quoted 
frequently in the Tosofoth printed with the Talmud. He was a very 
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pious man and spent a number of years in traveling through France 
and Spain, visiting the Jewish communities for the purpose of 
strengthening their faith in God and urging the scrupulous observ¬ 
ance of the laws. On account of his great scholarship, deep piety 
and religious zeal, he was considered an authority on all matters per¬ 
taining to Jewish law. 

He was moved to compose his code, though he was a great admirer 
of the Code of Maimonides and always spoke of it with great rever¬ 
ence, by the following considerations: Maimonides, says Rabbi Moses, 
evidently performed a great service by compiling the Mishnah Torah, 
but he gave no sources for his decisions. As a result, any rabbi who 
would teach the people according to his code would be unable to prove 
the reasons for such teachings. Second, some of his decisions differ 
from those of the great Franco-German scholars, such as Rashi, Rabbi 
Jacob Tam and other Tosafists. Third, there is also a division of 
opinion regarding the proper counting of the precepts which lies at 
the basis of the Code of Maimonides (Vol. I, Sect. 173). Rabbi Moses 
felt, therefore, that there was need for a new code which should 
remedy the enumerated defects, and he proceeded to compile one. He 
even claims that he was urged in a dream from heaven to carry out 
this work. He began to compile his work about the year 1241 and it 
must have consumed a number of years. It thus represents the fruit 
of the author’s mature scholarship. 

The order of arrangement employed by Rabbi Moses is a novel one, 
as it is arranged according to the six hundred and thirteen precepts 
contained in the Pentateuch. It is true that the author of the Hala- 
\oth Gcdoloth (Vol. I, Ch. X. Sect. 152) prefaced his code with a 
list of the six hundred and thirteen precepts, and Maimonides took 
the statement of these precepts as the basis of his code, but both of 
these codifiers followed a different method of arrangement of the 
material in their works. Rabbi Moses, however, bases his entire ar¬ 
rangement on these precepts and takes up each precept separately, 
grouping the ancillary laws under it. As there are two kinds of pre¬ 
cepts, affirmative and prohibitive (Ase and Lo-Tasse) the former 
numbering two hundred and forty-eight and the latter three hundred 
and sixty-five, the author accordingly divided his book into two parts. 
In the first part, he treats all affirmative precepts, and in the second 
the prohibitive. As these include all laws, those practiced even after 
the destruction of the Temple and those which 
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after that time, the Semag is, therefore, a complete digest of the entire 
oral law and resembles in this respect the Code of Maimonides which 
influenced it also otherwise. 

In the grouping of the precepts, he was only partly influenced by 
the order adopted in the Code of Maimonides, but on the whole, hr 
had a system of his own. It seems to be as follows: He divided thi 
entire sum of the laws, written and oral, into six large divisions; (i) 
those concerning the individual in relation to God and fellow-man, 
whether in matters of belief or practice; (2) those relating to family 
life; (3) those regarding prohibited and permitted foods; (4) those 
relating to society, namely all civil and criminal laws, including the 
laws connected with the conduct of the state; (5) laws, the operation 
of which depends on the possession of Palestine; and (6) those con¬ 
nected with the Temple service. The same division is followed in 
both parts, and on the whole, the scheme is carried out in a logical 
manner, that is the laws grouped under the divisions have a close 
relation to each other, in accordance with the plan. There are, of 
course, some exceptions and the relation of certain laws to the par¬ 
ticular division in which they are placed may be at times a loose one, 
but in a work of this kind, such loose spots are bound to occur. At 
the end of the second book, the author treats in an appendix the five 
Rabbinical precepts, including the institutions of Hanukah and Purim 
and all such laws connected with them. 

As one of the main purposes of Rabbi Moses in compiling his code 
was the statement of the sources together with the decisions, he is 
very careful to give the source of each rule and decision in the Tal¬ 
mud or other Halakic books. He displays great skill in this work, 
as the sources are quoted very briefly and yet not one is omitted. In 
addition, wherever necessary, the interpretations of the various com¬ 
mentators of Talmudic statements which affect the decisions are 
given together with the statements themselves. The earlier authori¬ 
ties, such as the Gaonim, Al-Fasi, Maimonides, Rashi and others are 
quoted frequently and their decisions are incorporated. As the code 
includes all precepts relating to beliefs and ethics, excerpts from the 
writings of the Jewish philosophers, especially Saadia and Maimon¬ 
ides, are given in the proper places. 

Great skill is also displayed in the intertwining of the sources 
among the statements of decisions. These are not two different things 
but are dexterously united into one harmonious whole. For this pur¬ 
pose, Rabbi Moses very frequently gives the source not in the original 
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language but in his own words. Finally, it is to be noted that the 
style of the Semag is not the least of its fine qualities. It is easy, 
simple and precise, resembling much the style of Maimonides in his 
code. Undoubtedly, Rabbi Moses who was a great admirer of the 
former was influenced by the charm of the language of the Mishnah 
Torah and unconsciously imitated it. All these characteristics made 
the Semag a great work, and one of the important codes compiled 
during the post-Classical period. It was held in great esteem by the 
scholars of the succeeding generations and was frequently cited in the 
later codes. 

The second important code of that century is the Or Zorua (Light 
is Sown, after Psalms XCVII, 11) by Rabbi Isaac ben Moses of 
Vienna. The author was one of the great Talmudists of the day. 
He was the pupil of Rabbi Eliczcr ben Joel ha-Levi (Vol. I, Sect. 
156) and of Rabbi Judah of Paris, a leading Tosaflst. In turn, he was 
the teacher of the famous scholar, Meir of Rothenburg. 

The code is limited to the religious laws practiced in exile, as it 
does not deal with civil or criminal laws. It seems that Rabbi Moses 
had a practical aim in view, and as the religious laws in all their 
phases relating to the individual, family and the synagogue were the 
principal concern of the Jewish masses in Franco-German Jewry, the 
author deals primarily with them. 

No particular method is followed in the arrangement of the laws. 
The work is merely divided into two parts, the first covering the 
greater part of the religious laws, such as those of prayer, benedictions, 
family purity, prohibited foods, marriage and divorce and others. 
The second is devoted entirely to the Sabbath and ‘he festivals. 

The method of the presentation of the subject matter is the source 
method, and eminently so, as the sources are quoted copiously and 
extensively and in the original language without the slightest change. 
The author also adduces numerous interpretations of the passages and 
the decision is only given at the end. In fact, the book of Rabbi Isaac 
stands midway between a Compendium and a Code. It is not ar¬ 
ranged according to the tractates of the Talmud as the former, but 
the large number of excerpts together with a partial grouping of laws 
according to the order of the chapters in certain tractates give the 
Or Zorua the aspect of a compendium. The value of the Or Zorua 
consists in the extensive use of post-Talmudic sources, as Rabbi Isaac 
was exceptionally well versed in the entire Rabbinic literature. The 
Gaonic Responsa, their codes and commentaries, as well as those of 
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the Franco-German school were all open to him and hardly anything 
in the great mass of Halakic literature escaped him. Besides, he car¬ 
ried on an extensive correspondence with all the famous scholars of 
his time and placed before them cases on various matters for decision, 
which decisions he included in his code. At times, however, he dif¬ 
fers from the opinions propounded by his teachers and colleagues and 
takes great pains to explain his reasons for such difference of view. 

All these characteristics make the Or Zorua a valuable Halakic 
work but not a code in the strict sense of the word. In fact, it was 
not written for the large masses of pious Jews, but for the scholars 
who utilized it to a great extent in their own works. 

A third code emanating from the hands of a French scholar in the 
second half of the thirteenth century was the Serna initials of Sepher 
Mitavoth Katan (The Small Book of Precepts) by Isaac ben Joseph 
of Corbeil, one of the Younger Tosafists. This is, in a way, based on 
the larger book of Rabbi Moses of Coucy, but with many great 
changes. First, it was intended not for scholars but for scholarly lay¬ 
men, and was aimed to be primarily a popular code. For this rea¬ 
son, the sources are reduced to a minimum, and the decision is given 
clearly and precisely. Second, the author adopted a different division 
of the precepts. He divided them into seven groups: (i) those re¬ 
lated to the heart, namely to thought and feeling; (2) precepts de¬ 
pending upon individual action and those for the performance of 
which a definite time is set, such as festivals and others; (3) laws 
connected with the organ of the tongue, namely precepts regarding 
the pronouncement of vows, prayers, and various benedictions; (4) 
precepts connected with manual labor, including parts of the festival 
laws, laws of marriage and divorce, and kindred family laws; (5) 
laws of food dealing with all kinds of prohibited foods; (6) laws in¬ 
volving either a money transaction or expenditure of the same, cover¬ 
ing most of the civil laws; (7) the laws of the Sabbath. This division, 
it must be admitted, is not a very logical one and is quite forced. The 
main purpose of the author was to find a seven fold division, as the 
book is divided into seven parts corresponding to the seven days of 
the week, and he intended that the readers or the students should 
cover one part on each day of the week. This intention indirectly 
influenced the grouping of the laws, for he often joins a group of 
laws to a section for no other reason but that it has some connection 
with the day on which it is to be studied. Thus the family laws arc 
joined to the fourth division merely because this division is to be 
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studied on the fourth day and in Talmudic times, marriages usually 
took place on Wednesday. For the same reason, the laws of the 
Sabbath are treated in a separate section and reserved for the seventh 
day. These divisions are also connected with seven of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, but this connection is rather loose and forced. 

The method of presentation of the subject matter is, as can be in¬ 
ferred from the name of the book, one dealing separately with each 
precept and the group of laws evolved from it. The author, how¬ 
ever, does not follow Rabbi Moses of Coucy in treating the affirma¬ 
tive and prohibitive precepts in two different parts, but in each divi¬ 
sion, he treats first the affirmative and then the prohibitive ones. The 
Rabbinical precepts are likewise treated at the end of each section. 
In addition to references to Talmudic sources, interpretations and de¬ 
cisions of the post-Talmudic authorities are also given very briefly, 
especially those of Maimonides and the Franco-German scholars. 
Very often, the adopted usage or custom of the country is given in 
support of a certain decision. As the book was intended to be a 
popular one, it is interspersed with many Agadic statements, moral 
maxims and ethical teachings which enhance its value, serving as in¬ 
troductions to the discussions of many precepts. 

The last thirteenth century code produced by a German scholar 
was the Mordecai by Mordecai ben Hillel of Nuremberg. He was a 
disciple of Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg and died a martyr’s death in 
the year 1298. The Mordecai is a veritable encyclopaedia of Rabbinic 
literature containing comments, decisions and Responsa placed to¬ 
gether in a quite unsystematic way. It is supposed to have been 
arranged according to the tractates of Al-Fasi’s Compendium, and is 
usually printed in this way in the editions of that work. In reality, 
however, it has little to do with that Compendium, for the passages 
selected follow the original order of the Talmud more than that of 
Al-Fasi’s Compendium. The method of the Mordecai is as follows: 
Certain passages are selected to serve as the key to a discussion in 
regard to the decision on a particular subject. An exceedingly large 
number of interpretations of the passage in question bearing upon 
the ultimate decision is then given, and finally the author’s own view 
is stated. Many Responsa, especially by the teacher of the author, 
Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, are usually incorporated in the discus¬ 
sions. These Responsa are, of course, part of the code, as they give 
definite decisions on certain cases. 
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On the whole, the Mordecai is little systematized and looks like 
a Rabbinic note-book wherein the author collected material for a 
code. Yet, here and there, attempts have been made by him to col¬ 
lect and arrange certain subjects in proper order, such as quoting 
passages of the Talmud from various places, bearing on a certain 
subject and covering all its phases. At other times, laws relating to 
one subject are grouped together. Thus, in the Mordecai on the 
tractate Shebuoth, dealing with oaths, all laws regarding oaths are 
arranged in excellent order, and we find similar groups in other 
places. It is possible that the author was interrupted in the middle 
of his work by his untimely death, and had he lived longer, would 
have produced an excellent code. Yet, with all these defects, the 
Mordecai was held in exceptional esteem by all later codifiers, for it 
served them as a source book for decisions upon all subjects. The 
scholars made great use of it, and it is very frequently quoted by 
them. 

52. THE ITALIAN CODES 

Italy, which was, during the thirteenth century, a great center 
for Rabbinic studies also produced some codes of importance. The 
most noted of these was the Shibole ha-Le\et (The Gathered 
Sheaves) by Zedekiah ben Abraham Anavi, the physician. Little is 
known about the author’s life except that he lived about the end of 
the thirteenth century, was descended from a very distinguished fam¬ 
ily which produced many scholars, and that his brother was the physi¬ 
cian and poet, Benjamin Anavi, whose work was described above. 
(Ch. Ill, Sect. 31.) 

The code is not a complete one, as it deals only with the laws of 
the ritual and the festivals. Its name indicates its character. The 
contents are gathered from many sources, such as other codes, Res- 
ponsa and commentaries. The author explains in the introduction 
that it was his purpose to sift out from the mass of opinions and de¬ 
cisions contained in the many books the right ones, and select such 
material as might be relied upon in teaching the proper way of re¬ 
ligious conduct. He modestly apologizes for his presumption in 
acting as arbitrator between the opinions of greater scholars than 
himself, and in rejecting some of them. In justifying his presump¬ 
tion, he quotes the remark of a philosopher, that as the dwarf stand¬ 
ing on the shoulders of a giant sees farther than the giant, so the 
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later scholars, though of inferior ability, may view the subject in a 
clearer manner than their more gifted predecessors. 

The book is divided into twelve sections which he calls Arugoth 
(Beds of Flowers) as the subject is compard to a field, each section 
dealing with a different legal subject. Thus, the first section deals 
with the laws of prayer, the second with those of the Sabbath, the 
third with benedictions and so forth. The sections are subdivided 
into paragraphs discussing individual laws in detail. 

The book follows the code method, very few quotations of the 
sources being given, though many opinions are mentioned. The 
rules for practice are given in detail, and wherever necessary, reasons 
for their performance as well as for certain prayers are supplied. The 
opinions quoted are always stated in the name of the authors. Zede- 
kiah must have done a prodigious amount of work, as the authorities 
cited are very numerous, extending from the Gaonim to his own 
contemporaries. Of the Italian scholars, he quotes several of his 
teachers. Rabbi Meir ben Moses, Rabbi Nathan ben Menahem and 
Rabbi Isaiah di Trani the younger, and very frequently his brother, 
the poet Benjamin, who was also a great Rabbinic scholar . 

Rabbi Zedekiah exercised great skill in his decisions, but on the 
other hand, shows little logical judgment in his offering of reasons 
for the performances of certain customs or recitations of peculiar 
prayers, as many of them are based on superstitious beliefs. In this, 
though an Italian who cultivated the science of medicine, he did not 
rise above the simple pious codifiers of the Franco-German school. 
His style, on the other hand, possesses many excellent qualities. It 
is almost pure Hebrew and very clear. 

The Shibole ha-Le\et was highly esteemed by the author’s contem¬ 
poraries in Italy, and even by later generations. A short time after 
its appearance, an Italian scholar by the name of Yehiel thought it 
necessary to make a digest of it under the name of Tanya Rabatha. 
For a long time it was thought that the Tanya was a new code, and 
since the author did not place his name on the title page only insert¬ 
ing it casually in the book with the words, “I Yehiel,” it was erron¬ 
eously ascribed by the printers to Rabbi Yehiel, son of Rabbi Asher of 
Toledo. But a comparison of the two codes, the Tanya and the 
Shibole ha-Le\et easily shows that the former is only a digest of the 
latter. True, there are some additions by the author, but the greater 
part of the work is taken from the code of RfttjiftririMh. The 
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Tanya covers the same subjects, quotes the same authorities and very 
frequently the decisions are given in the words of the Shibole ha- 
Le\et. 

Rabbi Yehiel’s aim was to compile a brief and popular code. He, 
therefore omitted many laws that are not practiced regularly, abbre¬ 
viated the proofs offered by Rabbi Zedekiah for his decisions, the 
reasons for rejecting one opinion and selecting another, as well as 
many other statements which he deemed unnecessary. He also 
changed the order of arrangement of the statements of rules included 
in the general divisions, and thus greatly improved the connection be¬ 
tween them. Hardly anything is known of the author of the Tanya 
except his name, Yehiel. It is surmised by Weiss that this Yehiel was 
Rabbi Yehiel ben Jekutiel, a grandson of Rabbi Benjamin Anavi, the 
brother of Rabbi Zedekiah. 

S 3 . LATER GERMAN CODES 

Of the many codes and compilations that were produced in Ger¬ 
many during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, only a small num¬ 
ber which were considered authoritative and were quoted by the 
final codifiers are worthy of note. The first of these is the Shaare 
Dura (The Portals of Dura, the Hebrew pronunciation of the Ger¬ 
man word Diiren, the residence of the author) by Isaac ben Reuben 
of Dtiren (c. 1320). The book is a partial code, as it treats only of 
food laws and kindred subjects. This group of laws was a great 
favorite with German codifiers, and many codes on the treatment of 
this subject were compiled. The reason for the frequent codifying 
of these laws is clear. Since they affected the daily life of the Jew 
and especially the conduct at home, they became an object of scrupu¬ 
lous observation, and hence an object of special study, and great care 
was exercised in decisions concerning them. The treatment of these 
laws received even a special name, Isur we-Heter (Prohibition and 
Permission) which indicates the significance attached to decisions on 
the subject. Hence, the Shaare Dura bears also a second title, Isur 
we-Heter. 

The book is divided, as the name indicates, into portals or chapters 
which take up the various groups of laws in fine order. The sources 
and the reasons for the decisions are stated and authorities are quoted. 
The authorities are almost all Franco-German scholars. Of the Span¬ 
ish codifiers, Al-Fasi is quoted once and Maimonides three times. Of 
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the German authorities, Rabbi Asher is the last one quoted. The 
author was most likely one of his disciples. 

The code enjoyed exceptional authority in this branch of laws, and 
was frequently commented upon by later scholars. Rabbi Solomon 
Luria (Sect. 46) and Moses Isserlis (Sect. 60), the great Rabbinic 
scholars of the sixteenth century are among those who wrote com¬ 
mentaries on and glosses to the book, besides many others. 

The next code is the Agudah (The Bond) by Alexander Siislein of 
Frankfurt. We know little concerning the author except his name 
and place. It is deduced, however, that he lived during the Erst half 
of the fourteenth century, and that consequently the book was writ¬ 
ten about 1340-1345. Rabbi Jacob Molin, a fifteenth century scholar 
says that the author lived before the persecutions. This refers to the 
massacres that occurred during the Black Plague in 1348-49, hence, 
the book was written during the years stated. 

The book is a brief compendium of laws deducible from important 
passages of the Talmud together with the additional decisions of the 
later authorities. It is arranged, like the Al-Fasi and the Mordecai, 
according to the tractates of the Talmud, covering it entirely, even 
the orders Zeraim and Taharoth which deal with laws not practiced 
today. His order of tractates is very peculiar. He begins with the 
fourth order Nest kin, followed by Nashim, Zeraim, and then by Ko- 
dashim and 'Taharoth. The reason for such arrangement must have 
been the importance he placed on the laws contained in the first two 
orders which deal with civil and family matters. 

The Talmudic sources are given very briefly, but the comments 
and deductions are given at greater length. The author excerpted 
many passages from the Mordecai without even mentioning him. He 
does, however, name many authorities quoting extensively from the 
writings of both Franco-German and Spanish scholars, and of the 
latter especially Al-Fasi and Maimonides. Of the commentators, he is 
particularly fond of the great Tosafist, Isaac ben Samuel. The author 
not only decides between the opinions of earlier codifiers and authori¬ 
ties but deduces many decisions himself directly from the Talmud. On 
the whole, Rabbi Alexander omits all lengthy discussions and states 
the results briefly. When treating of the orders Zeraim and Taha¬ 
roth to which there is no Gemarah, he is exceptionally brief and 
merely quotes the opening sentence of the Mishnah pointing out the 
law derived from the statement and indicating where it is discussed 
in the Gemarah to other parts of the Talmud. 
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The Agudah was not a popular book, as it was intended primarily 
for scholars and was accordingly esteemed and quoted by them. It 
was not printed until the year 1591. 

A code which is quite often quoted by the final codifiers is the 
anonymous work, Isur we-Heter first printed at Ferrara in 1555. On 
the title page of the first as well as those of subsequent editions, it is 
ascribed to Rabbi Jonah Gerundi. But even a hasty perusal of the 
book will convince any one acquainted with this literature that it 
could not have emanated from his pen. The authorities quoted 
there, such as the Mordecai, the Rosh arid others lived more than a 
generation after the death of Rabbi Jonah. It must, therefore, be as¬ 
sumed that the book was written at the end of the fourteenth century, 
or even at the beginning of the fifteenth century by a German scholar. 

From its title, we can infer its contents, for as stated, all books that 
bear the title Isur we-Heter deal with food laws. Likewise, our 
book deals primarily with these subjects, though it contains several 
chapters on some of the laws of the Sabbath and other subjects. The 
book is divided into sixty portals (Shearim) which are subdivided 
into sections. Each portal deals with a single law and the section 
with its particulars. It is arranged primarily in the form of a code 
where the decision is given without discussion yet the sources are 
likewise stated and the authorities quoted. The title of this code as 
well as the arrangement of the subject matter resemble closely the 
Shaare Dura. Its novelty consists merely in the changing of a num¬ 
ber of decisions and the introduction of different practices current in 
certain localities. 

A most important phase of religious Ufc is the synagogue ritual. 
In this particular matter, however, there was always great variety of 
practice. In a number of things, the customs of one locality differed 
from another, and since the ritual consists of a large number of de¬ 
tails, the variety was correspondingly great. To remedy this situation 
and to standardize the practice of the ritual, three scholars have writ¬ 
ten codes dealing primarily with this subject, where all the customs 
of Germanic communities were collected and given legal authority. 
These were Rabbi Abraham Klausner of Vienna (d. 1408), his dis¬ 
ciples, Rabbi Jacob ha-Levi Molin (1365-1427) known as Maharil and 
Rabbi Isaac of Tyrna. These three scholars collected the customs of 
Jewish communities regarding the ritual and other subjects affecting 
religious life in works which they called Minhagim (Customs). 

Of these three works, the most important is the Book of Minhagim 
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by Rabbi Jacob Molin. It is the most comprehensive as it contains 
the largest number of popular practices concerning the ritual and 
other phases of religious life. It is also the most authoritative, for 
Rabbi Jacob Molin was considered the greatest scholar of his day, and 
his name gave to the work the weight of authority. It was, therefore, 
accepted by all subsequent scholars as a source of citation. 

The latest code written by a German scholar before the final code 
the Shulhan Aru\ was compiled, was the Agur by Rabbi Jacob Ba¬ 
ruch ben Judah Landau. Rabbi Jacob was born and educated in 
Germany but emigrated about 1470 to Italy. There he studied under 
Judah Messer Leon and other scholars, but in spite of all this, his 
work is based primarily on the results of German learning and schol¬ 
arship in the field of codification. 

The Agur contains fourteen hundred and thirty-nine sections which 
are arranged in the code method, following the order of the Code of 
the Tur (sect. 57). It deals to a large extent with ritual and Sabbath 
and festival laws. Its main purpose was to add the decisions of the 
later German scholars upon laws which either were omitted by Rabbi 
Jacob, the author of the Tur or were added after the compilation of 
that code. Among the authorities that he quotes most are Rabbi Ja¬ 
cob Molin and Israel Isserlin. 

54. THE SPANISH CODES 

As was pointed out above, there was from the twelfth century 
on, little difference in the method of Talmud study between the Span¬ 
ish and Franco-German scholars. The dialectic form of study which, 
during the Classic period was primarily the share of the French and 
German scholars, penetrated into the Spanish schools and the schol¬ 
ars of that country were henceforth as greatly distinguished by their 
analytic and pilpulistic legal discussions as their Franco-German 
brethren. This trend is, of course, also reflected in the codes of the 
Spanish school. Yet, we note that the old method of arranging the 
subject matter in a systematic way and in logical sequence was not 
abandoned entirely and that there is in the works of this school a 
manifest effort on the part of the authors to preserve these character¬ 
istics in a substantial measure. Another differentiating characteristic 
of the Spanish codifiers is that while they do not omit to include every 
important decision of law and every opinion of practice, they are not 
so rigorous and severe in their decisions. The excessive severity which 
is usually expressed in Franco-German codes by the phrase, "It is cus- 
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tomary to follow the severe opinion” (ve*Nehagin l’ha*Hamir) is 
on the whole, absent from these codes. The weight of the Minhag, 
i. e. the custom of excessive piety did not hang so heavily upon these 
codifiers. 

The first codes produced during the thirteenth century were those 
of Rabbi Moses ben Nahman (Nahmanides). He wrote two small 
collections of the laws of vows and laws of the first born (Nedarim 
and Bekhoroth) arranged in the form of Al-Fasi’s Compendium. 
These were intended as supplements to the latter’s Compendium and 
follow his method, namely selecting the Talmudic passages which 
contain the decisions and omitting the unnecessary part of the discus¬ 
sion. His other partial codes are the Torath ha-Adam (The Laws of 
Man) embracing the laws of purity (Nidda) and mourning, and the 
Hil\oth Bedi\ah (The Laws of the Examination) dealing with the 
examination of the lungs in a slaughtered animal. In these codes, 
Nahmanides sometimes follows the pilpulistic source method, where 
the derivation of each law is extensively discussed, and sometimes 
the pure code method, giving each decision briefly in the manner of 
the Code of Maimonides. 

A very important code written at this time was the Torath ha-Baith 
(The Law of the House) by Rabbi Solomon ben Adret (Rashba). 
Its name indicates its scope, as it is devoted primarily to the laws 
practiced in the Jewish home. It is divided into seven sections or 
“Houses” as he calls them and each section into portals. The -sections 
embrace laws of slaughtering, terepha, salting of meat, other dietary 
laws, and laws of purity of women. In this code, the source method 
of Jewish codification reached its highest point. Ben Adret not only 
gives the original sources of the Talmud for the derivation of each 
decision, but also a lengthy exposition of the interpretation of these 
passages by previous commentators and codifiers. This exposition is 
often followed by a discussion aiming either to refute the opinions 
quoted or to confirm them. His own decision is given at the end. 

However, he himself understood that such a method of arriving 
at decisions would make his code extremely unpractical. He, there¬ 
fore, appended to each portal a resume of the discussions where the 
decisions are given briefly and decisively. This resume he called 
Torath ha-Baith ha-Kotzar (The Brief Teaching of the House). In 
the printed editions, this resume is placed on the margin. To this 
code of ben Adret, Rabbi Aaron ha-Levi, a colleague of the author, 
added glosses and notes under the name of Bede\ ha-Baith (The Re- 
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pair of the House), where he discloses some weak spots in the argu¬ 
mentation of the author. And again, ben Adret added some' notes 
under the name of Mishmereth ha-Baith (The Guard of the House), 
refuting the difficulties raised by Rabbi Aaron. The work, on ac¬ 
count of the authority of ben Adret was greatly esteemed by later codi¬ 
fiers and is repeatedly quoted by them. 

Worthy of mention is also the book ha~Hinu\ (The Training) by 
Aaron ha-Levi, which though not properly a code, can serve as a 
good introduction to one. The purpose of the book was, as the name 
indicates, a pedagogic one, that those who read the Pentateuch in 
weekly portions should become acquainted with the precepts derived 
from each portion. The author, therefore, adopted the table of pre¬ 
cepts elaborated by Maimonides and rearranged it according to the 
chapters of the Bible where these precepts are found. The author, 
however, is not satisfied with a mere indication as to where this or 
that precept is found, but explains the manner of its derivation, the 
ethical reasons for its performance, and above all, he defines the ap¬ 
plication of the precept to life. The last is the most important phase 
of the work, for there he displays his great knowledge of Rabbinical 
literature. In defining the application of a precept, whether an af¬ 
firmative (Ase) or a prohibitive one (Lo-Taase), he utilizes all the 
interpretations placed upon this precept in the Talmud and the sub¬ 
sequent legal books, its specifications and its various connotations. 

True, Aaron does not give the particulars as to how the precept is 
to be observed, or in case of a prohibitive one, what particular things 
are not to be done, but the broad statement of the precept, its defini¬ 
tion and description helped codifiers greatly in arriving at a decision 
in each case. He usually indicates the chapters of the tractates of the 
Talmud where these particulars are discussed. Rabbi Aaron also 
tells at the end of each section to which class of Mitzvoth the precept 
belongs, whether it possesses eternal validity independent of time and 
place, or is dependent for its observance on the existence of the Tem¬ 
ple and the possession of Palestine; again, whether it is obligatory on 
one without distinction of sex or class, or vice versa. All these qual¬ 
ities together with that of the style, which is pure Hebrew, give the 
ha-HinuJ( an important place in the codification literature. 

55. THE COMPENDIUM OF RABBI ASHER (Rosh) 

The most important code emanating from Spain during the thir¬ 
teenth century was the Compendium of the Talmud made by Rabbi 
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Asher ben Yehiel (Sect. 43) which like the one of Al-Fasi bears no 
other name than that of the author’s, Rosh (initials of Rabbi Asher). 
It resembles to a great extent the code of Al-Fasi, but it also differs 
considerably from it. That of Al-Fasi represents primarily the opin¬ 
ions and decisions of the author himself and to a lesser degree, the 
views of the Gaonim. Likewise, the Code of Maimonides embodies 
only his decisions, and in addition, gives no sources. The study of 
the Talmud, however, had been going on for centuries in France and 
Germany, and eminent scholars had, as we have seen, written com¬ 
mentaries, Responsa, and codes. Their views had not, however, found 
any expression in the two great codes which were gradually becoming 
authoritative. 

To remedy this situation, to give expression to the views of the 
Franco-German scholars in matters of decision of laws, and also to 
supply the sources, Rabbi Asher wrote his Compendium. It aimed, 
like that of Al-Fasi’s to show scholars how to derive the decision of 
the law directly from the Talmud by abridging the Talmudic discus¬ 
sions and excerpting such passages as bear on the point of law in 
question. Rabbi Asher, of course, included the views of the Hcda\oth 
(Legal Statements) of Al-Fasi, but did not always accept them, dif¬ 
fering from them whenever he saw fit. The importance of his work, 
however, consists not in his deviations from Al-Fasi, but in the new 
matter Which he added. He incorporated the interpretations of the 
Talmudic passages and the decisions of the Franco-German scholars, 
especially the work of the Tosafists. His Compendium, therefore, 
contains not only sources and decisions, but also discussions and com¬ 
ments, both of which clarify the subject and supply the reason for 
the ultimate decisions. Rabbi Asher also introduces new cases which 
are not included in the Talmudic sources and decides upon them by 
analogy. Many authorities are quoted, most of them French and 
German, and great weight is given to the opinions of his teacher 
Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg. 

The work of Rabbi Asher, though written in Spain, represents to a 
great extent German Rabbinic scholarship. Since, however, we note 
in it the influence of the Spanish school, it thus represents the amalga¬ 
mation of the scholarship of both schools. Like Al-Fasi’s, the Com¬ 
pendium of the Rosh covers only such tractates of the Talmud or 
such parts of tractates as treat of laws observed today, omitting the 
others. The Compendium of the Rosh was accepted by the succeed- 
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ing generations as of great authority. Its decisions are continually 
referred to and were made the basis for the great cotta of his son* 
Rabbi Jacob, the Tur. 

56 . THE PROVENCE CODES 

The codifying activity which was carried on in France and (Jer- 
many also spread into the Provence. This country ivhiA became a 
great literary center'during the thirteenth .atnd fourteenth Centura* did 
not lag behind lh« other two centers in Rabbinic ; scholarship. Many; 
were the scholar* who arose there and left their murk upon. the devel¬ 
opment *|J Rabbinics. In the field of codificatipiti we have iwn codes 
produced by Jh<vv«iscc scholars which were accorded certain ^urborify. 
The first is ka-Manhig (The Guide) by Rabbi Abraham ben 
Nathan of Lunel. The- hookirfesjs' primarily;. Wit-b tjve synagogue rit¬ 
ual and other matters of daily conduct. It wos written early in the 
thirteenth century ( 1 : 105 ) sod as IVeqUemly qtMited by later codifiers 
'.*n matters of ritual. 

The other code is one with a peculiar name, To.ldc>th Adam we- 
Hava (The- Gene rations of Adam and Eve) by Rabbi Yeruham (fl. 
in a disciple of Rabbi Asher. The purpose of Robbt Yeru- 

ham was ta-.gi Ve•.a,'more.,popular ; code than tlw Compeodium of the 
Roihu The book covers practically all parts Jewish law except 
those dealing with civil law. The name is given tp it because of its 
peculiar arrangement. The author divided bis book into two pans, 
the first dealing with all the laws obligatory upon a Jew 1 when to 
single state hence us name Adam, and the second deak with laws 
that apply only to married life, hence the name dlava, A? the laws 
applying to Jewish life independent of the state of marriage form the 
largest part of Jewish religious law, the first part, therefore, occupies 
three-quarters of the work. Of the twenty-cigb' ec lions or paths 
(Nefiiiboth) into which it is divided, twenty-one are devoted to the 
fust parr and seven to the second. V A 

As the life of man is taken as the basis of arrangement for the 
subject matter, the author endeavors to carry out this scheme even 
A -tfg*. gniuptng h£ ».hv tj.w>.Accord.nds, the Urv .l-,• ds with 
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deals with prayers, embracing all the laws of the synagogue ritual. 
Then follow a number of sections on the Sabbath and festivals, on 
dietary laws, and so on. The second part deals with the laws of mar¬ 
riage, divorce and other matters of family practice. There are, of 
course, many flaws in this arrangement as groups of laws are often 
joined without any close relation to each other. But on the whole, 
there is a general endeavor to carry out the scheme. 

The book is primarily a pure code and the decisions are given with¬ 
out discussions and without quotations of sources. These are only 
indicated, authorities are mentioned briefly, and only occasionally, 
are several opinions quoted regarding a decision. There are many 
defects in the makeup of the book, its style is not clear and inaccur¬ 
acies in the quotations and decisions occur frequently. It can not be 
definitely determined whether these errors emanated from the hands 
of the author or from those of the copyists. The book, however, in 
spite of its defects, is quoted and relied upon by later codifiers. 

57. THE CODE OF RABBI JACOB (The Tur) 

As indicated above, the Compendium of the Rosh still left a place 
for the compilation of a code which should really deserve the name, 
where the law should be stated clearly and concisely. We also noted 
that an attempt was made by Rabbi Asher’s disciple, Rabbi Yeruham 
to perform this task. But he did not possess the ability to arrange the 
work in the form necessary for the code to gain authority and be ac¬ 
cepted by a large part of Jewry, nor did he possess that scholarly pres¬ 
tige which would impart to his work that authority. This task was 
more ably performed by Rabbi Jacob, the son of Asher. (1280-1340.) 

As preparatory work for his code, he compiled the tables of de¬ 
cisions derived from the Compendium of his father under the name 
of Pisl(e ha-Rosh and appended them to each tractate of the Talmud. 
On the basis of these decisions, he wrote his code which he named 
Sepher ha-Turim (The Book of the Rows). The name is an allusion 
to the four rows of stones which were set in the breast plate of the 
High Priest (Ex. XXVIII, 15-16) called in Hebrew Turim, used ac¬ 
cording to tradition as an oracle for decisions of judgment. 

Rabbi Jacob, like his father, was interested only in the laws prac¬ 
ticed at all times, and did not include those which ceased to operate 
with the destruction of the Temple. These laws he divided into four 
classes: (a) those which affect the daily life of the Jew and which 
every Jew can decide for himself with the help of a proper book; 
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(b) those relating to prohibited and permitted things (Isur we-Heter) 
which are of a more difficult nature and need the decision of a schol¬ 
ar, such as the dietary laws, laws of purity of women and kindred 
matters; (c) laws which deal with family relations; (d) laws that 
bear on civil life and the dispensation of justice in all its phases. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the code is divided into four divisions or rows. The first 
is named Tur Orah Hayyim (The Path of Life) embracing (a) all 
laws of religious conduct of a Jew from the time he rises in the morn¬ 
ing until he retires in the evening, namely all laws of prayer, benedic¬ 
tions, synagogue ritual, law of phylacteries and similar subjects; (b) 
laws of the Sabbath; (c) laws of all festivals. The second row is 
named Tur Yore Deah (The Teacher of Knowledge) and deals with 
the laws of the second class. The third is called Tur Eben ha-Ezer 
(The Stone of Help). The name is taken from I Samuel, III, 13 and 
is an allusion to both the stone of judgment of the High Priest’s 
breastplate, and to the fact that the woman is called in Gen. II, 20 
Ezer, a helpmate, as this part deals with the law of the family. The 
fourth is called Hoshen ha-Mishpat (The Breast-Plate of Judgment) 
borrowed from Exodus XXVIII, 15, as the division deals with civil 
law. The divisions are further subdivided into sections, containing 
groups of laws and these into chapters. 

The method of Rabbi Jacob is to state the law in a brief and con¬ 
cise manner without quotation of sources, only at times referring 
briefly to a Talmudic statement. However, this manner of statement 
is only followed when there is total agreement by the authorities, but 
when there is a difference of opinion, he quotes the various authori¬ 
ties, for while the code is based on the decisions of his father, the 
opinions of others are also mentioned giving the view of the Rosh 
at the end. Rabbi Jacob was a very modest man, and does not under¬ 
take to decide between the opinions leaving that to the student. Often, 
though, he indicates his predilection for an opinion by saying, “I am 
inclined to accept this view.” Of the authorities quoted, we note 
that those whose views are mentioned in the Orah Hayyim are 
largely Franco-German scholars, while in the Hoshen ha-Mishpat, the 
views of Spanish scholars predominate. The book is interspersed 
with many ethical sayings and moral maxims and dicta culled from 
Talmudic literature, aiming to inculcate the fear of the Lord and 
love for the observance of the Law. The style is light, clear and 
simple, which adds greatly to the value of the book. 0 ** 
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The Tur, on account of all these qualities, was accepted during 
several centuries as the authoritative code by a large part of Jewry, 
and ultimately served as the basis for the final code, the Shulhan 
Aru\. 

The Tur with all its excellent qualities, which made it a useful and 
practical code, did not bring to a close the codifying activity. Schol¬ 
ars still found it necessary to compile codes of their own, either com¬ 
plete or partial. There were, of course, some new features in their 
works, for they either amplified the subject matter and made it 
more popular or added some new matter. Of such codes, we have 
several, produced in Spain and the Provence. 

The first is the Abudarham, so named after its author, David ben 
Joseph Abudarham of Seville (fl. 1300-1345), who is said to have been 
a disciple of Rabbi Jacob. The book deals only with the synagogue 
ritual, namely prayers and benedictions. As this was intended to be 
a popular book, its scope is more inclusive than a mere code. The 
author says in the introduction that he was moved to write his work 
because he saw that many people do not understand the meaning of 
prayers, nor do they know the exact way of conduct as customs dif¬ 
fer. The book accordingly gives not only the rules, laws and cus¬ 
toms in detail, but devotes much space to giving reasons for many 
Minhagim (Customs), and especially to comments on prayers and on 
some of the most important Piutim. 

This last phase of the book is very valuable, and it served during 
the ages as an encyclopaedia on matters of ritual and custom. Later 
codifiers refer to the Abudraham frequently. 

The second one is the Zedah l’Dcre\ (Provision for the Road) by 
Menahem ben Zorah of Navarre, a disciple of Judah, the son of 
Asher (1308-1385). It is a kind of encyclopaedia of Jewish know¬ 
ledge, inasmuch as it embraces not only legal decisions but matters of 
ethics, bits of science and other subjects. He was impelled to write 
his book on account of the conditions of the times. These were days 
of persecution when the study of the law had ceased and ignorance 
was rampant. In addition, there were many people who, while delv¬ 
ing in philosophy, scoffed at the law altogether and made light of the 
observance of the precepts. It was, therefore, the intention of the 
author to give to the people a book which would unite both the de¬ 
cisions of the law and a rational presentation of the beliefs, ethics and 
principles of Judaism. • 
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The work is divided into five sections dealing with (a) prayers and 
benedictions; (b) dietary laws; (Isur we-Heter); (c) family laws; 
(d) festivals; (c) fasts, mourning, Messiah and resurrection. The de¬ 
cisions of the laws are given very briefly with no difference of opin¬ 
ion and no authorities quoted. The author attempts to rationalize 
many customs and rules of conduct, and also gives explanations for 
the observance of many precepts. It seems that Menahem being a 
man of great erudition and versed in many branches of knowledge 
was anxious to display that knowledge in his book. He, therefore, 
included many irrelevant matters in his work, which only confused 
the reader, and were a great factor in preventing the code from be¬ 
coming popular. 

The third code produced at this time was the Orhoth Hayyim (The 
Ways of Life) by Rabbi Aaron ben Jacob ha-Kohen of Lunel (c. 
1330-136°). It is divided into two parts, the first one dealing with 
laws and customs of the ritual for the entire year, the second with 
the laws of the Sabbath and festivals, dietary laws and miscellaneous 
matters. The purpose of the code was a very practical one. Rabbi 
Aaron lived at the time of the expulsion from France (1308) and was 
himself one of the exiles. Seeing that his brethren were scattered to 
different lands and that during the exile books were lost, authority 
was weakened and established customs forgotten, he composed his 
code in order to teach the wanderers the way of Jewish life. It is, 
therefore, written in the form of brief decisions without any sources 
or discussions. The book was composed earlier than the Tur, and 
evidently the author had no knowledge of its appearance. The 
Orhoth Hayyim is based primarily on the Semag (Sect. 51), the ad¬ 
ditions to that book by Rabbi Peretz and on an anonymous early 
code by the name of Melamed (The Teacher). The author endeavors 
also to supply reasons for the precepts and customs and to explain 
their meaning. The reasons are sometimes given in a philosophic 
manner, borrowed from the works of Jewish philosophers, and some¬ 
times in a Kabbalistic manner, namely by using Gematrias (numeri¬ 
cal value of words) and Notaricons (initials of words) to explain the 
origin of a certain custom. 

To this Rabbi Aaron, there is ascribed by a number of scholars 
another code which passed for a long time as an anonymous one, the 
Kol-Bo (Miscellany). It deals, as its name indicates, with a number 
of things. These arc the laws of ritual, some Sabbath and festival laws, 
selected dietary laws, a part of the family laws and a number of mis- 
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cdlaneous subjects. The book contains also excerpts from a number 
of earlier codes, such as the Teruma (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 156), the 
codes of Rabbis Eliezer ben Nathan, Peretz, Isaac ben Samuel the 
Tosafist and others. It contains also the texts of a number of legal 
and public documents, among them the long text of the Herein (For¬ 
mula of Excommunication) used on rare occasions, as ordinarily the 
shorter form was used. On the whole, the work bears the character 
of a note book which the author compiled for his own use as ma¬ 
terial for a later work. It is, therefore, thought by scholars that it 
represents the first draft of the Orhoth Hayyim, as the resemblance 
between the two is very great. 

5$. THE SHULHAN ARUK OF JOSEPH KARO 

The period, a century and a half, which elapsed from the compo¬ 
sition of the Tur to the expulsion of the Jews from Spain (1492) was 
not a very fruitful one for the production of Rabbinic literature in 
Spain. Times were turbulent, the great persecutions in 1391 result¬ 
ing in fearful massacres of the Jews throughout the country, devas¬ 
tated many Jewish communities and reduced the entire Spanish Jewry 
to a state of weakness and poverty, both economic and spiritual, from 
which it could not recover during the entire fifteenth century. It is 
not to be wondered at then that literary activity in all fields was 
reduced to a minimum, and accordingly, we have few books of im¬ 
portance in any branch produced during the period, Rabbinic litera¬ 
ture not excepted. It was only after the expulsion, when the Spanish 
exiles founded new centers in the lands of the East that the genius of 
Spanish Jewry blossomed forth once more and made its contributions 
to Jewish literature. And not the least of these contributions was the 
code produced by Rabbi Joseph Karo, one of the exiles who settled 
in Palestine. 

Rabbi Joseph ben Ephraim Karo (1488-1575) was born in Spain or 
in Portugal. After the expulsion, his father settled in the city of Nic- 
opoli, Bulgaria, and there young Joseph was educated by him and 
other immigrant Spanish rabbis. The family later removed to Adrian- 
opole, where Joseph acted for a long time as head of an academy. 
There he began to compose his great work called the Beth Yoseph 
(The House of Joseph), which is usually considered a commentary 
on the Tur, but in reality, as will be seen, is an independent code. 
He spent twenty-five years on this work, and before he finished it, 
he settled in Safed, Palestine. Twelve years more he spent in re- 
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vision of the work, and it finally appeared in 1554. Later, he com¬ 
piled a digest of this larger work which he called the Shulhan Aru\ 
(The Set Table) indicating by that name that he set forth the spirit¬ 
ual food for the people in a manner ready to be consumed. It was 
this digest which became the adopted code. 

Joseph Karo was also, like most of the scholars of Safed, a Kab- 
balist and practiced an ascetic manner of life, and even believed that 
a voice from heaven was speaking to him at certain times, instruct¬ 
ing him both in matters of Jewish law and mystic lore. He named 
this voice, the Magid (The Preacher) and thought that it was the 
spirit of the Mishnah. He even wrote a book by the name of Magid 
Mesharim (The Preacher of Righteousness) which is supposed to 
contain the content of the conversations held by him with that spirit. 
Among other things, the spirit told him that he was the greatest man 
in his generation, that his name would become known throughout 
Jewry and that he was destined to accomplish great things. It is not 
impossible to imagine that secretly Karo entertained Messianic aspi¬ 
rations, as the age was surcharged with mysticism and Messianism. 
Yet, his Kabbalistic inclinations did not influence his treatment of 
the law. 

As stated the Shulhan Aru\ was only the digest of the larger work, 
the Beth Yoseph. It was the latter which Rabbi Joseph considered 
his Magnum Opus. The motive for its composition was as follows: 
A number of scholars including Karo were not satisfied with the Tur 
on account of its brevity and insufficiency of sources. Karo, there¬ 
fore, planned to write a larger work which should give the derivation 
jf the decisions from the sources and should also include other opin¬ 
ions not mentioned by Rabbi Jacob. At first, he intended to append 
his work to the Code of Maimonides but later changed his mind be¬ 
muse Maimonides stated only his individual view and there would 
be no connection between the two; he therefore attached it to the 
Tur. But though the Beth Yoseph is joined to the Tur, there is only 
a slight connection between them. It is not a commentary but an 
independent work following the order and arrangement of the Tur. 
In this work, Karo follows up the derivation of all the laws through 
all the sources up to the Talmud, quotes a number of opinions and 
interpretations, analyzes the reasons for the views, and finally gives 
his own decision. 

It seems quite clear that Karo intended the Beth Yoseph to be his 
code. But later, he composed the digest, as as a 
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manual of study for the younger students before they entered upon 
his larger work. The time for just such a digest was an opportune 
one. The greater part of the exiles were not definitely settled in their 
new lands of habitation, academies were not opened as yet and the 
rabbis of the newly settled communities not having much leisure for 
intensive study rejoiced at the appearance of the Shulhan Arul( which 
gave them the ready decisions without any shadow of doubt. On the 
other hand, Kabbalist rabbis who wanted to devote their time to the 
study of the mysteries also welcomed the Shulhan Aru\ as a time 
saver in pronouncing decisions. Thus it was not long before the digest 
which Karo himself considered as a student’s manual became the most 
popular code, and later when the additions of Isserlis were joined to it, 
(Sect. 60) the code of entire Jewry. 

Yet it was not entirely due to the exigencies of the time that the 
book was accepted by the larger part of Jewry, but to a great extent 
to the merits of the work itself. The Shulhan Aru\ is divided into 
four parts, the same as the Tur, and the arrangement and the group- 
ing of laws is exactly the same. But while the Tur quotes a number 
of opinions and seldom decides, only indicating at times an inclina¬ 
tion towards a decision, the Shulhan Aru\ gives the decision without 
any difference of opinion. Only rarely is a second opinion men¬ 
tioned with the formula, “And some say” (We-Yesh Omrim). No 
sources are quoted but a plain statement of the rule is given. 

Karo also introduced the division of chapters into paragraphs 
called Seif (Branch), the number of paragraphs varying according to 
the contents of each chapter. Each paragraph deals with a specified 
point of law. Such a division made the book more serviceable and 
more practical. The style of the book is, of course, that of Rabbinic 
Hebrew but of a very pure kind, light and lucid, offering no difficul¬ 
ties to the reader in his endeavor to understand the content. Style 
thus became a factor in the acceptance of the book. However, the 
greatest factor in the spread of the work was the reputation of the 
author for possessing vast erudition and deep learning. Karo was 
considered by the scholars of the day as one of the great men in the 
generation, and the ability he displayed in his works, notably in the 
commentary on the Code of Maimonides and in the Beth Yoseph was 
considered sufficient guaranty for the authority of his decisions in the 
Shulhan Aru\. 

The Shulhan Aru\ of Karo can be considered a pure Sephardic 
code, for he ignored most of the German authorities and based his 
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decisions upon those of Al-Fasi, Maimonides and Rabbi Asher. His 
concessions to the German views consist only in that he took Rabbi 
Asher as one of his authorities, and as we have seen (Sect. 55), the 
latter had relied mostly on the views of the Franco-German scholars. 
Karo, however, does not accept the views of the Rosh when they are 
opposed to those of the other two authorities. His principle was to 
rely on any two against the third one. 

This particular characteristic made the Shulhan Aru\ at first un¬ 
acceptable to the entire Germanic Jewry which in a broad sense in¬ 
cluded also all Jewish communities in the Slavonic countries. During 
the first twenty years, the Code of Karo was only authoritative for 
the Spanish communities. In order to become that which it ultimately 
did become, namely the final code of all Jewry, it had to be com¬ 
pleted and receive many additional decisions which represented the 
results reached by the many codifiers in France and Germany. Only 
after this was done, and only after a struggle lasting for almost a cen¬ 
tury, it gradually received the sanction of the entire Jewry. This work 
of completing the Shulhan Aru\ was done by a Polish scholar, Rabbi 
Moses Isserlis. 

59. THE POUSH SCHOOL OF CODIFIERS 

As was already noted, the Polish scholars continued in their man¬ 
ner and method of study the traditions of the Franco-German schools. 
It follows from this that they clung to these traditions also in their 
legal decisions and code compilations, preferring the German views 
and opinions to those of the Sephardic or Spanish codifiers. It was, 
therefore, natural that the Shulhan Aru\ of Karo should have been 
met on its appearance with great opposition on the part of the Polish 
scholars. Some of them disregarded it entirely and set out to com¬ 
pile their own codes in their own way. 

The first of these was Rabbi Solomon Luria (Sect. 46). He was 
greatly dissatisfied with Karo for his following only the three above 
mentioned authorities and disregarding all the German authorities. 
He speaks very harshly of his work and warns people not to follow 
the decisions of the Shulhan Aru His own work, the Yam Shel 
Shlomoh (The Sea of Solomon), though containing a good deal of 
commentary, is primarily intended as a code. It is a source code and 
is arranged on seven tractates of the Talmud, covering some of the 
festival laws. Luria’s method of decision was to select ™»n-ain pass¬ 
ages from the Talmud which serve as the nrjgioiiil 
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derivation of the law, and then through a discussion of the various 
interpretations placed upon them by subsequent authorities arrive at 
the ultimate decision. He was very extensive in his discussion and 
quoted the opinions of most of the authorities, especially those of the 
Franco-German school. He also laid great stress upon custom (Min' 
hag) and German tradition. 

In addition to his chief work, Rabbi Luria wrote also glosses and 
notes to the old German code Shaare Dura and a commentary on the 
Semag. 

60. RABBI MOSES ISSERUS (Ra-Maa) 

However, as great a scholar as Luria was and as careful as he 
was in his decisions, he did not succeed in making his views prevail, 
and the work of standardizing the German-Polish opinion on matters 
of Jewish law and stamping it with the impress of authority was left 
to one of his colleagues, Rabbi Moses Isserlis (1520-1572), known as 
the Ra-Maa (initials of Rabbi Moses Isserlis). 

Rabbi Moses was born in Krakow, and after studying for some 
time under the famous scholar, Rabbi Shakhnah at Lublin whose 
son-in Jaw he later became, he returned to the city of his birth and 
remained there for the rest of his life. He established an academy 
there, and also acted as the rabbi of that famous city. Rabbi Moses 
Isserlis was considered one of the greatest scholars of his day and 
mastered practically all branches of Jewish learning. Unlike his 
colleague, Rabbi Luria who devoted himself to Halakah only, Isser¬ 
lis took great interest also in Jewish philosophy and history, and 
wrote glosses to the Guide of Maimonides and to Zacuto’s book on 
history, the Yuhasin (Sect. 128). He also studied the Kabbala and 
wrote several works of a Kabbalistic nature. 

His forte, however, was the Halakah and in this held he was a 
very prolific author. He wrote commentaries on a number of trac¬ 
tates of the Talmud, two commentaries, a long and a short one, on 
the Tur, glosses to the Mordecai, a digest of the early code, Shaare 
Dura, under the name of Torath Hatath (The Law concerning Sin), 
referring to the laws of Isur we-Heter, included in that digest. Be¬ 
sides all these, he also wrote a book of Responsa. But all these works 
were really preparatory to his Magnum Opus, the addition to the 
Shulhan Aru\ which completed this work and made it the code of 
Israel. Isserlis, like the other Polish scholars, was dissatisfied with 
Karo’s code for its one-sided decisions, but unlike them, he did not 
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disregard its excellent qualities and decided to remedy its defects. He 
then wrote his additions to it (Hagaoth) and called it Mapath ha - 
Shtdhan (The Table Cloth). In these additions which are quite ex¬ 
tensive, Isserlis set forth the Franco-German views of Jewish law. 
Wherever he saw Karo opposing such views, he immediately cor¬ 
rected him by deviating from his decision and offering another. Isser¬ 
lis paid special attention to customs (Minhagim). There are hun¬ 
dreds of customs, popular ways of conduct included in his Mapah. 
The expressions “And this is the custom in these countries,” and 
“Thus we conduct ourselves” abound in the book. Isserlis raised 
many Minhagim to the status of laws, believing that every custom 
has roots in the life of the people. At times, he followed a custom 
even when it opposed the law, though he could not find any special 
reason for it. 8 


There is a prevailing opinion that the Mapah of Isserlis or the 
glosses and additions of the Ra-Maa imparted a tone of severity and 
rigorousness to Jewish law, and that the burden of the law would 
have been lighter had the code been left as it was issued from the 
hands of Karo. This opinion is only partially true. It is true that 
on the whole there are more severities (Humoroth) than leniences 
(Kuloth). Yet the excess of the former over the latter is not as 
great as is usually maintained. In general, as one scholar apdy ob¬ 
serves, 4 the Spanish codifiers were more lenient in the dietary and 
kindred laws (Isur we-Heter), while the Franco-German codifiers 
always took the more rigorous view in such matters. But in laws 
affecting the relation of Jews and gentiles, such as food and wine 
prepared and handled by the latter and certain phases of the Sabbath 
law, the Germans were inclined to be more lenient while the Spanish 
scholars leaned towards rigorousness. Isserlis reflects, therefore, in 
his additions, the German view both in its rigorousness and leniency. 

Besides, there are many leniences which he himself introduced and 
of special importance is a certain principle for decision of the law. 
This principle is the one which allows the rabbi to pronounce a 
lenient decision in a matter of law, when the usual one would in¬ 
volve a considerable loss (Hefsed Merubah). It is a very pliable 
principle and makes much for the mitigation of the law in a large 
number of matters, as it is entirely left to>^K*iahhi .to decide what 

* On this, see Tsbernowitz*s elucidating essay ifti 

4 Tshernowitz’s, Ibid, p. 400. 
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constitutes “a considerable loss." It is for him to determine whether 
a small loss would not be considered a considerable one if it affected 
a poor man. Thus, this principle which was established by Isserlis 
helped to introduce a great amount of leniency in the decision of 
laws. The Ra-Maa displays also a certain liberality in matters of 
opinion and attitude to the sciences and other branches of knowledge 
besides Rabbinics. Karo who was a mystic was very rigorous in such 
matters. Thus he prohibits the reading of books of history and secu¬ 
lar literature on the Sabbath, while Isserlis allows the reading of this 
literature if written in Hebrew. He likewise allows the use of the 
astrolabe (an astronomical instrument) on the Sabbath, lowing in 
all such decisions his enlightened attitude towards science and investi¬ 
gation. 

The Mapah of Isserlis made the Shulhan Arul( complete, and 
henceforth it was gradually accepted as the final authoritative code, 
though even then not without a struggle. 

6/. RABBI MORDECAI JAFFE (The Lebush) 

As stated, the Shulhan Aru\, even after it was completed by 
Isserlis, still had to struggle for some time for final acceptance as the 
authoritative code of Jewry. Small wonder, then, that contemporary 
scholars in Poland who, for one reason or another, found fault with 
the Karo-Isserlis code, thought best to try their hand at codification 
and compiled their own codes. The most important of these scholars 
was Rabbi Mordecai Jaffe. (1530-1612.) 

Rabbi Mordecai was born in Prague but went to Poland to study 
where he attended the academies of Luria and Isserlis, thus having 
the two great Rabbinic scholars of the generation for his instructors. 
He later returned to Prague and established his own academy. In the 
year 1561, on account of the persecution of the Jews in Bohemia, he 
left the country and went to Italy where he devoted himself to var¬ 
ious studies including philosophy and astronomy. After a stay of 
ten years, he returned to Poland and held successively the post of 
rabbi in the largest Jewish communities, such as Lublin, Kremenetz, 
Grodno and Posen. During his stay in Poland, Rabbi Mordecai dis¬ 
played great activity in the communal affairs of this center of Jewry 
and is said to have been instrumental in making “The Council of 
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Four Lands” (Vaad Araba Aratzoth), a permanent and authorita¬ 
tive institution. 5 

Rabbi Mordecai Jaffe, like his teacher Moses Isserlis, was a versa¬ 
tile scholar as he was interested in other branches of knowledge be¬ 
sides Halakah. Among his works, there are commentaries on the 
Guide of Maimonides, on the astronomical portion of the Mishnah 
Torah (dealing with the calendar) on the Ricanti, a famous Kabbah 
istic book (Sect. 114) and finally a supercommentary on Rashi’s com¬ 
mentary on the Bible. All these show the diversity of his scholarly in¬ 
terests. But like all the Polish scholars, his strength lay in the field 
of Rabbinics and on the works in this field his fame rests. 

These works are the Five Lebushim (Garments) which constitute 
his code. Mordecai Jaffe named all his works, ten in all, Lebushim 
in allusion to Esther (VIII, 15) where it is said, '‘And Mordecai went 
out from the presence of the king in royal apparel of blue and white 
and with a great crown of gold and with a garment of fine linen and 
purple.” And since his name was Mordecai, he adopted the name 
Lebush as a tide for his books and called each work by this name 
qualifying it by the adjectives in the verse. Thus one of his works 
is called Lebush Mal\ut (Garment of Royalty), another Lebush Te\- 
heleth, etc. 

The history of the code of Rabbi Mordecai is a very interesting one. 
While yet a young man, he planned to compile a code which would 
give the decision of the law briefly and clearly, but during the time 
that he was arranging the material, Rabbi Joseph Karo published his 
Beth Yoseph. At first, he rejoiced at it greatly, admiring Karo’s eru¬ 
dition and skill. However, after examining it carefully, he found 
that it did not serve the purpose as its discussions were too lengthy. 
Jaffe then planned to prepare a digest of the Beth Yoseph, but before 
he completed his work, Karo himself published the Shulhan Aru\. 
When this work came to his hand, he was again disappointed, both 
on account of its brevity and because of its disregard of the views of 

•The Council of Four Lands was the supreme tribunal and the highest administrative 
organ of the entire Polish Jewry. All matters affecting the relations between the Jews 
and the government, such as the fixation of the amount of taxes to be paid, the distribu¬ 
tion of these among the communities, as well as cases of adjustment between the com¬ 
munities proper were brought before it and its decision was final. The members of the 
council consisted of representatives, both laymen and rabbis, of the four provinces, large 
Poland, little Poland, Galicia and Volhynia and hence its name. The council met several 
times during the year when fairs were held. Its exact date of origin is not definitely 
known, but it is surmised that by the middle of the sixteenth century it was already in 
existence. It later extended its scope of activity to all phases of Jewish life. It was 
dissolved by the Polish government in 1764. 
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German authorities. He then set out to prepare a complement to it, 
and again he was thwarted by the fact that his teacher Isserlis had 
already done so. However, upon examining the completed work, he 
still found it unsatisfactory on account of its brevity and decided to 
return to his work. 

The Lebush was intended by the author as a compromise between 
the lengthy Beth Yoseph and die too brief Shulhan Aru\. It follows 
the same order of arrangement as the latter and is accordingly divided 
into the four divisions of that book, except that to the first division, 
the Orah Hayyim, two Lebushim are devoted. His method is both 
to state the decision briefly and also to indicate the derivation of the 
law from the Bible through the subsequent sources. He does not, 
however, quote the sources verbatim, but merely gives the gist of the 
opinions they contain. Besides this principal contribution, he intro¬ 
duced many deviations in the decisions where he differs with Karo 
and Isserlis. In general, he like Isserlis, paid great attention to cus¬ 
toms, but still, at times, he rejected many of them which in his opin¬ 
ion, were founded on ignorance. Wherever possible, Rabbi Mordecai 
supplied the reasons for many laws and decisions, and as he was also 
a student of the Kabbala, he drew upon it frequently for explana¬ 
tions of practices and customs. In this, he was unlike his teacher, 
Isserlis, who though himself a Kabbalist, did not inject its teachings 
into the Halakah. 

The Lebush is well organized and written in excellent style. On 
account of its qualities, it was considered authoritative by the con¬ 
temporary scholars, and for a time, it looked as if it might supplant 
the Shulhan Aru\ as a code. But it was not to do so: first, scholars 
found errors in its decisions and quotations; second, the single auth¬ 
ority of Rabbi Mordecai Jaffe could not outweigh the combined auth¬ 
orities of Karo and Isserlis. Accordingly, the popularity of the Lebush 
began to wane after a short while, and the Shulhan AruJ( came into 
its own. Soon a number of great scholars began to write commen¬ 
taries on the Shulhan Aru\, and thus placed the seal of added author¬ 
ity upon it. 

C. Code Commentaries 
62. INTRODUCTORY 

As was noted several times, the making and compilation of codes 
did not stop for a moment the continuous literary activity in the field 
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of Rabbinics. On the contrary, it served as a stimulus for a fresh 
activity which resulted in the writing of new works which contained 
refutations of the decisions of the codes or additions to these deci¬ 
sions, or commentaries which explained the codes themselves. As 
there were many codes compiled, and as the number of scholars in all 
Jewries who wanted to distinguish themselves in some species of 
literary activity was quite large, it follows that an excessive number 
of commentaries on codes were written during the generations. In 
fact, there is hardly a code even of the unimportant ones which was 
not ornamented by four or five commentaries. The more important 
codes were commented upon by many times that number. Thus, we 
have one hundred and eighty-six commentaries extant on the Code of 
Maimonides alone, 0 and undoubtedly many more were lost or are 
still lying hidden in manuscript. 

However, of this mass of literature, there are a few works which 
rise above the mediocre status of commentaries and deserve special 
attention even in a brief survey of this field of literary activity, both 
on account of their special merit as well as on account of their auth¬ 
ors. These particular commentaries were singled out by the printers 
of the codes to be included in the editions and are thus part of the 
code literature. Moreover, most of these commentaries are really 
important Rabbinic works themselves, and very often served either 
as a basis for new codes or as authorities for later scholars for deci¬ 
sions differing from those of the codes. 

63. COMMENTARIES ON THE CODE OF MAIMONIDES 

(Mishnah Torah) 

The Mishnah Torah, both on account of its importance and be¬ 
cause of its excessive brevity in stating the decisions, received great 
attention at the hands of the commentators. The first important 
commentary on that code was written by Rabbi Shem Tob Abraham 
Gaon of Spain, a disciple of Solomon ben Adret under the name of 
Migdal Oz (A Strong Citadel). There was a double purpose to his 
work, first, to supply the sources of Rabbi Moses* decisions and show 
how he derived them from the Talmud and other books, second, to 
refute the objections of Rabbi Abraham ben David (Raabad) to the 
code. The book is, therefore, of great value as Rabbi Shem Tob 
opens up for us the treasures of this great code and shows us Mai- 

9 A Jd I Lack in his Kuntres ha-Rambam. 
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monides’ way of reasoning in matters of law. It has also an added 
value from the fact that Rabbi Shem Tob corrected many errors in 
the text of the Mishnah Torah, for he possessed a copy corrected by 
Maimonides himself. Yet with all its qualities, it is brief and insuf¬ 
ficient, and left enough room for the commentators who followed. 

The second commentary is one by a contemporary German scholar 
Rabbi Meir ha-Cohen, a disciple of Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, by 
the name of Hagaoth Maimonioth (Maimonidian Glosses). This 
work is limited only to those parts of the code which deal with the 
laws practiced after the destruction of the Temple. In his work, 
Rabbi Meir at times explains the text, and at times, supplies reasons 
for the decisions of Maimonides. His main purpose, however, was 
to add to the decisions of Maimonides the opinions of the Franco- 
German scholars. Especially numerous, in the Glosses, are the de¬ 
cisions of the teacher of the author, Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg. The 
work of Rabbi Meir ha-Cohen was held in great esteem by the later 
codifiers who incorporated some of his decisions and views in their 
own codes. 

Another excellent commentary on the code was written about the 
same time by Don Vidal di Tulusha of Spain under the name of 
Magid Mishnah (The Informer of the Mishnah, an allusion to Zech- 
ariah IX, 12 and to the name of the code Mishnah Torah). This is 
a real commentary as the primary aim of the author was to explain 
the meaning of the words of Maimonides. He, of course, paid great 
attention to the stating of the sources and to the refutation of the 
objections raised by the opponents of Rabbi Moses. Having been a 
great admirer of the logical system of Maimonides in the arrange¬ 
ment of the code, Don Vidal endeavored to show the student its 
value and comprehensiveness. He, therefore, prefaced his commen¬ 
tary on each section with a short introduction devoted to the explana¬ 
tion of the logical inherence of the various groups of Halakic state¬ 
ments contained in that section, their sequence and order of prece¬ 
dence. He believed that if we understood correctly all the details of 
the arrangement of the code, many of the objections raised against 
some of the decisions would disappear and difficulties would be 
cleared up. The style of Don Vidal is terse and concise, and unneces¬ 
sary scholastic discussions are avoided. Later codifiers quote the com¬ 
mentary frequently and speak of the author with great reverence, 
usually by the name of ha-Rah ha-Magid after his commentary. 
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Of the life of Don Vidal, we know practically nothing except what 
is told to us by Isaac Barfat (Sect. 67) in his Responsa that he was 
the colleague of Rabbi Nissim Gerundi. We can thus conclude that 
he flourished in the second half of the thirteenth century. There is 
no other work ascribed to him. The commentary is his only literary 
monument. 

The fourth and probably the best commentary is the Keseph Mish¬ 
nah (literally, Double Silver) 7 after Genesis XLIII, 12 and with 
allusion to the name Mishnah Torah by Rabbi Joseph Karo. Karo 
was a great admirer of the code and he was anxious to make it acces¬ 
sible to all, to point out the sources of the Halakoth, to refute objec¬ 
tions and to explain every difficult passage. He was, at first, moved 
to compose his own commentary for the reason that Don Vidal’s 
did not cover the entire code as parts of it were either lost or not 
completed, and he, therefore, intended to comment on only the omit¬ 
ted parts. However, after beginning his work, he found that the 
Magid Mishnah, with all its excellent qualities, was not sufficient to 
a complete understanding of the text. He, therefore, decided to 
cover the entire code. 

Karo’s Keseph Mishnah is quite an extensive commentary and em¬ 
braces all the phases of explanation indicated above. However, its 
length is variable. On the missing parts of Don Vidal’s commentary, 
it is lengthy and detailed, on the other parts it is shorter and is de¬ 
voted to the elucidation of points either not touched upon by Vidal or 
erroneously or insufficiently explained by him. Karo constitutes him¬ 
self a champion of Rabbi Moses and strives with all his skill to defend 
his views against all objections raised by Abraham ben David as well 
as Rabbi Mcir ha-Cohen, the author of the ha-Gahoth Maimonioth. 
In doing so, he endeavors to defend the views of the Spanish codifiers 
against those held by the Franco-German scholars. 

Besides these four most important commentaries, there are three 
more printed with the text, the first a partial commentary by Rabbi 
David Ibn Abi Zimra (Sect. 69), the second the Lehem Mishnah 
(Double Portion of Bread or the Bread of the Mishnah, allusion to 
the name) by Rabbi Abraham di Buton (1560-1606) of Salonika, and 
the third, the Mishnah le-Mele^ (The Viceroy, i. e. it serves to ex¬ 
plain the words of the king, the scholar) by Rabbi Judah Rusanis 

1 Karo, however, explains the word Keseph not as silver, but as derived from the root 
Kasof, i. e. to desire, and the meaning therefore is "double desire" or "great desire" to 
understand the words of Maimonides. 
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( i 557" i 627). The first is an extensive commentary as Ibn Abi Zimra 
wrote his work before Karo. The nature of the second is variable 
for the following reason. When di Butan began his work, he was 
unaware of Karo’s commentary, and he, therefore, wrote extensively, 
but after covering the first two books, the commentary reached him, 
and he changed his method, writing down such comments as were 
not included by Karo. The third is more in the nature of a Toso- 
foth, i. e. glosses, additions, and novellae to the commentaries of the 
predecessors. 

64. COMMENTARIES ON THE TUR 

The number of commentaries on the code of Rabbi Jacob is also 
large, though they are not as numerous as on that of Maimonides. 
The most important which are joined to the text in all editions are 
four in number. The first is Karo’s Beth Yoseph, but as noted above, 
it is only a commentary in name, for in reality, it is a code in itself. 
Yet, inasmuch as it follows the order of the Tur and quotes the 
sources of the laws, it throws light directly and indirectly upon many 
passages of the text. 

The second commentary is the Dartre Moshe (The Ways of 
Moses) written by Rabbi Moses Isserlis. It was originally intended 
as a real commentary on the text, but meanwhile the Beth Yoseph 
appeared and there the tendency to disregard the views of the Ger¬ 
man codifiers was in great evidence. Rabbi Isserlis, who considered 
himself the champion of these views, turned his commentary into a 
polemic work, as the Dartre Moshe is devoted more to combating the 
views of Karo than to the explanation of the Tur. In this work 
Isserlis laid the foundation of his later complement to the Shulhan 
Aru\. He defends there vigorously the decisions of the German 
codifiers and also raises the folk customs to the status of laws, a prin¬ 
ciple which he carried out with more persistency in his later work. 
Isserlis, however, paid some attention to the tact of the Tur proper 
and explained difficult passages and supplied the sources of its state¬ 
ments. 

The third commentary is the one by Rabbi Joshua Falk (d. 1614), 
a contemporary of Rabbi Meir Lublin and a disciple of Rabbis Luria 
and Isserlis. His commentary is really a double one, as it is divided 
into two parts, one named Perishah (commentation) and the other 
Derishah (investigation). The names indicate the character of the 
parts. In the first the author really explains the text offering various 
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inrerpmapooSj some excerpted from other commentaries and some 
fits own- In the second part, he supplies, the sources for the state¬ 
ments of the Ttir and offers proof by keen discussion for his ovyn in¬ 
terpretations of the text where they differ from those of Karo and 
Isscrlis. la addition, Falk wrote glosses to Isserlis’ commentary on 
the Tur, adding some new rules and decisions not mentioned by 
Rabbi Jacob, Karo or Isserlis. The line arrangement, of bis commen¬ 
tary which separated the element of explanation from that of scholas¬ 
tic discussion, its brevity and 'conciseness* and the. mental keenness 
displayed in its remarks made it a valuable contribution to the exe¬ 
gesis of the code. 

The fourth and last important: commentary is the Beih Hadash 
(Thc New House) by^'Rabbi H&i or, as he is better known, 
Sarkis (1570-1641); leading' rabbis of his genera¬ 

tion and occupied rabbinteaf pbsts in important, jevvish communities, 
among them that of Brest Joel belonged to that 

class of jabbis who were hot entirely satisfied with the Shulkm Aru\ 
as a code, and it was his intention to bring back the Tur as the code 
of authvirhy. But ift order to accomplish this, the Tur had first to be 
• i.m minted upon properly as Karo's work, was insufficient, and Falk’s 
had not yet reached him. He, therefore, composed his own commen¬ 
tary which is both sufficient and extensive. Sarkis’ primary purpose 
was to explain the text in detail, and foe parried put bis purpose rotji- 
plrtcJy.. He not only explains the statements of Rabbi Jacob .but an-', 
atyzes them. Mo their cwtstituerif .parts. He also - explains the state-- 
merits of the audnjrities quoted in the text. In addidon, Rafiia Jod 
who possessed' a critical faculty for discovering faulty readings in 
texts. a$ evidenced by his glosses to the Talmud, also did much to 
correct tfet test of the Tur. He spared no effort in examining old 
manuscripts and editions until he succeeded in establishing the cor¬ 
rect readings. His corrections have helped much toward the under¬ 
standing erf the rext, as many a difficulty in meaning was removed by 
these improved readings. The commentary Beth Mudath (ahbrevi- 
xixd i»: L > n;,'.vk the Ttt* an <*om bi • t& all students. 
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ance of the Shulhan Aru\ was the fact that great scholars who did 
recognize its value began to write commentaries on it a few decades 
after its appearance, and thus put their seal of approval upon the text. 
The number soon began to multiply, so that in the course of time, the 
Shulhan Aru\ became the book most commented upon next to the 
Code of Maimonides. However, in this case, as in that of the other 
standard codes, the number of important commentaries are few and 
these will be surveyed. 

The first of such commentaries was written by Joshua Falk, the 
commentator on the Tur under the title Sepher Meiroth Ainaim (The 
Book Which Enlightens the Eye) better known by the abbreviation 
Sema the initials of the three words. It is intended, as the name indi¬ 
cates, to enlighten the student in the understanding of the text. And 
it really deserves its name, for it covers all phases of exegesis. It sup¬ 
plies both the sources of and the reasons for each decision, explains 
almost every expression of the text of both Karo and Isserlis and 
finally, also gives the correct readings of Isserlis* glosses and clarifies 
them. Falk also added some new rules of his own which he indi¬ 
cated by an asterisk to show that they do not belong to the Shulhan 
Aru\ proper. To complete his work, he also added a new detailed 
table of contents of the part he commented upon instead of the brief 
one composed by Karo. However, this splendid commentary was 
not completed, as only the first part of it, that on the Hoshen Mishpat 
appeared. Had Falk completed his commentary on all the four parts, 
it is possible that the later commentators could well have afforded to 
spare themselves the trouble of composing their works. 

But since Falk had not written any commentaries on the other 
books, there was a need for further commentation which was soon 
filled by the works of the great scholars who ultimately became the 
expounders of the Shulhan Aru\. These were Rabbi David ben 
Samuel ha-Levi (d. 1667) and Sabbatai Cohen (1622-1663). Rabbi 
David was born at Ludmir, Volhynia and early in life distinguished 
himself as a great scholar. As a result, the famous Rabbi Joel Sirkis 
(Bah) of Krakow offered him his daughter in marriage. He later 
held the post of rabbi in several Jewish communities including that 
of Ostroh where formerly Luria and Edels served as spiritual leaders. 
During the persecutions of Chmelnicki in the years 1648-49, Rabbi 
David together with a number of other rabbis fled to Germany. But 
after wandering about for several years, he returned to Poland and 
became the rabbi of Lemberg where he died. Rabbi David con- 
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ducted academies in all the cities where he resided and these were 
attended by hundreds of students who later became rabbis them- 
selves. Thus, his authority was of great weight among the scholars 
of his generation, a fact which explains the wide acceptance of his 
commentary. 

He named his commentary Ture Zahab (Golden Rows, in abbre¬ 
viation Taz) under which name Rabbi David is so often quoted. It 
covers all the four parts of the Shulhan Aru\, but the character and 
the value of the commentaries differ. The most important is the one 
on the part named Yore Dea. It is this commentary, printed during 
his life time in 1616, on which his fame rests. 

The purpose of Rabbi David’s work seemed to have been a double 
one. He states in the introduction that since after the appearance of 
Karo’s code, many rabbis arose who wrote their own works and dif¬ 
fered in their decisions, the very purpose of that code had been de¬ 
feated for there was again confusion and indecision. He, therefore, 
intended to bring about unanimity once more in decision of the law 
through his commentary and furthermore to reestablish the audiority 
of the Shulhan Aru\. He carried out both purposes. He explains 
the text, indicates the sources and defends the decisions of the code 
from all refutations, thus establishing its authority. But he also de¬ 
votes much space to quoting the opinions and the views of Luria, 
Falk and Sirkis, the opponents of Karo and Isserlis, and compares 
them with those of the latter, analyzing and testing their arguments, 
and ultimately arriving at the final decision. Thus, it is not a plain 
commentary but really a work containing both interpretations of the 
text and additions to it. The Taz is written in a pilpulistic manner 
and contains lengthy scholastic discussions, yet on account of its 
great merit, it was accepted in all schools. The next in importance 
is Rabbi David’s commentary on the Orah Hayyim, but it falls much 
below the one on the Yore Dea. It is of a more scholastic nature, and 
deals less with the text than with the discussions upon the opinions 
of the sources which underlie the Shulhan Aru\. Rabbi David is 
here more of a critic of the opinions of the various code writers than 
a commentator. Still, even here, he explains and expounds the text 
many times, and as usual, endeavors to arrive at the final decision, 
and also adds some new laws not contained in the Code. His com¬ 
mentaries on the parts of the Hoshen Mishpat and Eben ha-Ezer are 
fragmentary, and are primarily collections of discussions on things 
related to the subject of the text. These commentaries were printed 
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many years after the author’s death and were only joined to the 
Shulhan Aru\ because of the authority of the Taz on the Yore Dea. 

The other great commentator, Rabbi Sabbatai was the wonder of 
his age. When a mere youth of twenty, he was appointed a member 
of the Jewish court of the famous community of Wilna. During the 
persecutions of the years 1648-49, he emigrated to Germany and was 
appointed rabbi of the community of Helishau in Moravia, where he 
died at the age of forty-one. Rabbi Sabbatai wrote his commentary 
on the Yore Dea at the age of twenty-four and named it Sifthe Cohen 
(abbreviated Sha\h, the Speech of the Cohen, an allusion to his 
name and to the expression in Malachai II, 7, “The lips of the priest 
guard knowledge”). It was printed in the year 1646, the same year 
the Taz issued from the press. 

The commentary testifies to the great scholastic skill and keen 
mental acumen of the author. It aimed to interpret the text, decide 
between the opinions of Karo and Isserlis and to defend both of them 
from the attacks of the opponents. In order to carry out his first 
aim, Sabbatai quotes and explains the sources on which the decisions 
of the code are based, and also scrutinizes minutely every expression 
of the text so that every statement becomes clear. As for the second 
purpose, he endeavors to smooth out the apparent differences between 
Karo and Isserlis and bring their views into harmony as much as pos¬ 
sible. Great energy is devoted by him to the defense of the Shulhan 
Aru\. He quotes the opinions of the later authorities (Ahronim) 
who differed with the code, criticizes them and thus removes their 
objections, though he himself differs at times from both Karo and 
Isserlis. His commentary is thus, like the Taz, a great work in itself 
which excels the former by its brilliancy, logical acumen and scholas¬ 
tic keenness. 

When the Shaikh appeared, Rabbi David the author of the Taz, 
saw that a great rival to his own commentary had arisen and looked 
at it askance, especially since its author was a mere youth. The other 
scholars also disregarded it at first for the same reason, and Rabbi 
Sabbatai’s commentary was in danger of being pushed aside. He 
then composed a special work by the name of Nefyidoth ha-Kcscph 
(Points of Silver) devoted entirely to the refutation of the opinions 
of the Taz. This new work displayed the great scholarship of Sab¬ 
batai and the rabbis took notice of the new star which had arisen on 
the horizon of Rabbinic scholarship. Rabbi David, on the other hand, 
did not deign to enter into an open polemic with his young antago- 
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nist, but added a few pages to his commentary wherein he refuted 
the arguments of the author of the Shaikh without mentioning him 
by name, merely stating, “some say” or “some ask.” However, hence¬ 
forth, the Shaikh took its place beside the Taz, and in time even took 
precedence over it and these two became standard commentaries on 
the Shulhan Aru\. 

Rabbi Sabbatai also wrote a commentary by the same name on 
the Hos hen Mishpat, but it does not bear the same characteristics. It 
is not a real commentary, for that work was practically done by Rabbi 
Falk (Sema). It is rather a work of criticism of the opinions of all 
the codifiers, including those of Karo and Isserlis. There is excep¬ 
tional scholastic skill displayed in it, and the erudition shown is as¬ 
tounding. It was, therefore, greatly admired by students, but when 
they were in need of a commentary they turned to the Sema of Falk. 

Among the more important commentaries on the other two parts 
of the Shulhan Aru\ may be mentioned first, the Magen Abraham 
(The Shield of Abraham) by Rabbi Abraham Abeli Gumbiner on 
the part known as Orah Hayyim. Rabbi Abraham was the rabbi and 
head of a community at Kalisz, one of the leading communities of 
Poland and ranked high among the scholars of the day. His work 
is a real commentary as it is primarily devoted to the explanation of 
the text, but like the others, it also contains some additions in de¬ 
cisions and customs. It was accepted by the scholars of the day and 
is, therefore, considered even in the present day a standard work on 
all questions of ritual and festival laws, while the Taz is relegated to 
a secondary place. 

The second is the Hel\ath Meho\e\ (The Portion of the Law- 
Giver) on the fourth part of the Code called Eben ha-Ezer by Rabbi 
Moses Lima (d. 1651). His work filled a real need, for up to his 
time, this part of the Code had been neglected, and except for the 
fragmentary work of the Taz, no commentary was written on it. 
Rabbi Moses’ commentary is an extensive and detailed one and pri¬ 
marily expounds the text. The third commentary is the Beth Samuel 
(The House of Samuel) on the same part of the Code by Rabbi Sam¬ 
uel ben Uri of Fiirth (fl. 1640-1690). This work is a kind of supple¬ 
ment to Lima’s, devoted more to discussions on points of law related 
to the text rather than to the explanation of the text itself. Yet, inas¬ 
much as the author displays great erudition in his discussions and 
keen analysis of the sources, his work throws niV 
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passages of the text and was therefore greatly esteemed by the 
scholars. 

With the composition of the standard commentaries on all the parts 
of the Shulhan Aru\, the code of Karo and Isserlis received its final 
authorization and became the ultimate compendium of Jewish law 
followed by the entire Jewry. This, however, did not prevent later 
scholars from continuing to write commentaries and novellae to the 
code. The fertile Rabbinic mind always possesses enough ingenuity 
to add something new to the works of its predecessors, be it a new in- 
terpretaion of the meaning of their statements or the raising of ob¬ 
jections to their decisions and removing them or the deduction by 
analysis of new decisions. Accordingly, the compiling of commen¬ 
taries and additions to the code was constantly increasing, but only 
a few of these received recognition and were joined to the text. 

Of these later commentaries, the most important are several which 
bear the same name Beer Heteb (A Good Explanation) and are of 
similar character, but were written by different men. The most 
popular is the one composed by Judah Ashkenazi, dayan of Tiktin 
(fl. 1700-1740). It covers the first three parts of the code, i. e. Orah 
Hayyim, Yore Dea and Ebcti ha-Ezer. The fourth part, the Hoshen 
Mishpat dealing with civil law was commented upon by his son-in- 
law, Moses Frankfurt. Another commentary of the same order and 
which later received the same name was composed by Zechariah 
Mendel of Krakow, covering the parts of Yore Dea and Hoshen 
Mishpat. There are a few more such commentaries. The general 
characteristic of these is that they form a digest of the contents of 
the standard commentaries and are brief and concise. This quality 
contributed greatly to their popularity and many smaller editions of 
the code contain only the Beer Heteb. 

Other less important commentaries are the Peri Hadash by Heze- 
kiah da Silva (c. 1700), Peri Megodim (Sweet Fruit) by Joseph Teo- 
mim, a school teacher of Krakow, and Pithe Teshubah (The Gates 
of Responsa) by Abraham Hirsh Eisenstadt. All these are more or 
less supercommentaries on the standard ones. Finally, there is a 
work which deserves to be mentioned, though it is not a commen¬ 
tary. This is the Beer ha-Golah (The Well of the Exile, an allusion 
to the fact that the author was then a refugee) by Moses Rivkash of 
Wilna (1600-1660). This work is a register of the sources from 
which the statements of the text were drawn. It is primarily limited 
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to the task the author set for himself, but here and there, it contains 
also glosses, readings and short notes where certain objections raised 
by commentators are refuted. 

D. Responsa 

66. CHARACTER OF THE RESPONSA OF THE PERIOD 

The commentaries on the Talmud and the codes hitherto sur¬ 
veyed with all their extensiveness and voluminousness formed after 
all only the lesser part of the Rabbinic literature produced during 
this period. The larger portion of it is occupied by the Responsa. 
Almost every rabbi of importance whether in France, Spain, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Poland or elsewhere considered it his duty to write a 
book of Responsa. The number of such books of collected Responsa 
which appeared in print reaches to several thousand, while those that 
are still in manuscript will undoubtedly equal if not exceed that 
number. And still, this mass of legal literature is only to a small 
degree theoretical and scholastic, for on the whole, it was called forth 
by the exigencies of life. In the life of the Jews of the Middle Ages 
wholly permeated by religion as it was and where the scrupulous ob¬ 
servance of the Law was the paramount question, inquiries were 
bound to spring up daily to which the dry codes could not afford an 
immediate answer. Life is always ahead of codified law and Jewish 
life is no exception. Secluded though it was, it displayed considerable 
variety. In most of the European and Eastern countries, the Jews 
possessed inner autonomy which empowered them to regulate their 
own social, communal and judicial affairs in addition to their re¬ 
ligious observances. Besides, their relations to their neighbors and to 
the governments, the persecutions and exiles also contributed to the 
complexity of that life. Hence, it is quite reasonable to assume that 
the greater part of the Responsa were actually written in answer to 
inquiries regarding cases which occurred and which pointed to new 
phases of life not taken account of by the ordinary codes. The an¬ 
swers had to be deduced by the respondent scholar by analogy and 
analysis, either from the codes or directly from the Talmud. 

We must, however, note a difference in the relation of these Re¬ 
sponsa collections to the codes in accordance with the age in which 
they were written. The earlier collections written before the final 
codes, the Tur and Shulhan AruJ( which were accepted as standard 
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contain much simpler matter, i. e. queries to which the inquirer could 
have found an answer in any well compiled code, were such avail¬ 
able. The later collections were primarily limited to questions of a 
complicated nature, the answer to which was not found explicitly in 
the codes. Sometimes because a decision could not be reached on 
account of difference of opinion among codifiers, the respondent was 
called upon for a decision. The nature of the Responsa varies with 
the character of the inquiries. In the case of the simpler inquiries, 
the answers are likewise simple and brief, and in the case of the com¬ 
plex ones, the answers are similarly complicated, lengthy and display 
much scholastic ingenuity. 

From all that has been said, it becomes clear that the Responsa per¬ 
formed a double function, inasmuch as they were both a basis for 
and a supplement of the codes. Many of the decisions of the earlier 
authorities in their Responsa were later incorporated by the compilers 
in their codes. On the other hand, the decisions of the later scholars 
covering cases not found in the codes were considered as precedents 
by still later scholars who were guided by them in similar cases. 
The Responsa, however, are of interest not only to the Rabbinic 
scholar, but to the historian as well. These collections of inquiries 
and answers reflect Jewish life during the Middle Ages in all parts 
of the world to its fullest extent in all its phases and manifestations. 
The Responsa teem with inquiries touching upon the economic, fam¬ 
ily, social and communal life of the Jews, and are thus a veritable 
mine of information upon the daily life of the Jew and his conduct, 
both religious and social. It is to be regretted that this source has 
not been exploited sufliciendy by writers on Jewish history, who 
could, on the basis of the Responsa, reconstruct a fair picture of 
Jewish life in the past. 

On the whole, there is a certain sameness to this large mass of col¬ 
lected Responsa which arises from the similarity of Jewish life in 
the various Jewries. But there is also variety in them where consid¬ 
erable difference in the types of life existed. The Responsa of this 
period (from the 12th to the 18th centuries) can, therefore, be sub¬ 
divided into two epochs, those written in the first three centuries, 
i. e. up to the end of the fifteenth, and those written subsequendy. 
Each of these epochs exhibits two types of Responsa. In the first 
epoch, these are the Spanish and the Franco-German, and in the sec¬ 
ond, the Responsa hailing from the East and those penned in the 
West, i. e. Germany and Poland. In the former type, the life rep- 
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resented is more varied and many-colored. The wide inner autonomy 
the Jews of Spain and the East possessed is reflected in the excep¬ 
tional large number of judicial cases dealt with in the Responsa, in 
the severe punishment meted out by the judges upon offenders against 
Jewish law and in the excellent form of communal organization de¬ 
scribed there. The freer type of life carried on by these Jews is mani¬ 
fested in other ways among which is also the frequency of infringe¬ 
ments upon morality, cases of which are described in the Responsa. 
The latter type of Responsa, on the other hand, exhibits the more 
secluded life of the Jews of Germany and Poland, their restricted 
rights, the persecutions and exiles. Cases arising from these condi¬ 
tions abound. The Responsa teem with questions of taxes, special 
levies, cases of conversion and cases of women whose husbands were 
killed during the persecutions (Agunoth), who petitioned for per¬ 
mission to remarry. 

The difference in the degree of intellectuality of the various Jew¬ 
ries is also evident in these types. The Spanish-Eastern Responsa 
contain many inquiries of a non-Halakic character, namely concern¬ 
ing historical matters, theological and philosophic opinions, explana¬ 
tions of Biblical verses or meaning of Talmudic terms and some 
mathematical problems. The German-Polish collections are limited 
primarily, with few exceptions, to cases of law. 

As in the preceding chapters, our review will be limited to a small 
number of collections of Responsa written by the great authorities 
and possessing exceptional merit and value. 


67. SPANISH RESPONSA FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The most important Responsa collections of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury are those of ben Adret and Rabbi Asher. True, there is a col¬ 
lection of Responsa ascribed to Nahmanides bearing the name Shcil- 
cth u-Tcshuboth YRabenu Moishe bar Nahman (Responsa to In¬ 
quiries by our Teacher Moses ben Nahman), but careful perusal 
shows clearly that with the exception of five or six Responsa, the en¬ 
tire collection belongs to ben Adret. Nahmanides, therefore, can 
not be taken into consideration as a respondent. 

Of the two collections, the first is the more voluminous, the more 
extensive and all-embracing. Ben Adret was considered the greatest 
scholar of his day and his name was widely known thro ughout 
Jewry. Inquiries, therefore, were addressed to hinul||MHH^^gf 
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the world, including Palestine. His Responsa collection is divided 
into five parts, of which the first part alone contains twelve hundred 
and fifty-five answers. Adding to these five parts the pseudo-Nahman- 
ides’ collection which belongs to ben Adrct, the number of Responsa 
reaches to well over three thousand. The inquiries touch on all 
phases of law, religious, family and civil. The last two phases arc 
exceptionally well represented. Almost one-half of the Responsa is 
devoted to cases of civil law and communal affairs. This part sup¬ 
plies much information concerning Jewish life in Spain. We learn 
of the various kinds of businesses the Jews were engaged in, of the 
regulations and statutes fixed by the elders of the communities and 
of kindred matters. Thus, we see that Jewish fife was well regulated 
by the community leaders, that they fixed the price of commodities 
(R. 590), determined the curriculum of the schools, banned the 
study of certain books (R. 417), passed regulations regarding the 
validity of promissory notes and many more things. We also learn 
that although Jewish life was, on the whole, superior morally to that 
of their neighbors, yet there were occasional breaches of family mor¬ 
ality, but we note that these breaches were severely punished. 

The Responsa of the Rashba contain a large number of non-Hala- 
kic inquiries. There are a considerable number of questions asking 
for explanations of certain contradictory statements either in the 
Bible proper, such as between verses in 2 Samuel, XXIV and I Chron¬ 
icles XXI (R. 12), or between statements in the Talmud and the 
Bible. Again, some ask the meaning of verses or passages in the 
Aramaic translation of Onkelos. There are a number of highly in¬ 
teresting theological inquiries, such as regarding the relation between 
the performance of precepts (Mitzvoth) and their inner meaning and 
intention (Kavanah), others regarding the role destiny plays in 
human affairs, or whether the cures for sickness mentioned in the 
Talmud are effective, and whether some should not be subsumed 
under Darke ha-Emori (i. e. The Ways and Superstitions of the 
Amorites, prohibited by the Bible). There are also some philosophi¬ 
cal inquiries, such as the question of the contradiction between the 
theory of the indestructibility of the world taught by the philosophers, 
and the opinion expressed in the Talmud that the world must come 
to an end (R. 9), questions on Providence and others. 

In all his answers to such complicated questions, ben Adret gives 
his opinion at great length, defending tradition against philosophy. 
He does not, however, disparage the teachings of philosophy. On 
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the contrary, he pays his respects to them but claims validity for tra¬ 
dition which is a supplement to the Bible. He admits that many 
verses of the Bible can not be taken literally, that they have to be in¬ 
terpreted, but that we must place upon them the interpretation of 
tradition. In general, ben Adret endeavors to the best of his ability, 
to deal with these vexing problems in a rational manner, circum¬ 
scribed by tradition. 

We have in this collection several valuable historical documents 
bearing on the second polemic against the works of Maimonides 
(Ch. X, Sect. 154). Numbers 414-417 contain the letters sent out by 
a number of scholars with ben Adret at their head to the communi¬ 
ties of Spain against the study of philosophy, condemning the alle¬ 
gorical interpretation of the stories of the Bible, and to these is added 
the ban (Herem) published by them against the study of philosophy 
by any one younger than twenty-five years of age. Number 418 con¬ 
tains the long and masterful defense of the study of philosophy by 
Yedayah Bedersi (Ch. Ill, Sect. 29). This apology is of great lit¬ 
erary value both on account of its style and content. The method of 
ben Adret in his Responsa differs from that in his code and novdlae. 
Here with few exceptions, he is brief and answers the inquiries di¬ 
rectly without unnecessary lengthy scholastic discussions. 

The collection of the Responsa of Rabbi Asher is a considerable 
one, though not as voluminous by far as that of ben Adret. It must 
contain between twelve and fifteen hundred Responsa. It is divided 
into one hundred and eight small groups called Kelallim (K’lal in 
Hebrew meaning a general subject). The Responsa in each of these 
Kelallim deal with only one subject. Rabbi Asher, like ben Adret, 
was well known throughout Jewry, and the inquiries came from 
many lands. His Responsa, like those of the former, cover all phases 
of Jewish law and the greater part of the book is devoted to civil and 
communal law. Unlike ben Adret, Asher’s Responsa are limited only 
to Halakic matter and contain no exegetical and theological discus¬ 
sions. Rabbi Asher, hailing from Germany, was a strict Talmudist 
and knew litde of secular studies. Once in anger at an inquirer who 
insisted that the knowledge of logic was necessary in order to render 
a fair decision in a certain case, he exclaimed that he was thankful 
to God he did not engage in any secular studies. (K’Lal LV, 8.) 

The Responsa of Asher strongly reflect the conditions of Jewish 
life in central and southern Spain. In that part of the country the 
Jews had an extensive autonomy and special privileges were conferred 
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upon them by the government. Rabbi Asher, being the rabbi of 
Toledo, the largest Jewish community, was looked upon by the gov¬ 
ernment as the chief Jewish judge, and his judicial powers which he 
utilized to the fullest extent were very wide. We learn from the in¬ 
quiries that the Jews administered capital punishment in certain se¬ 
vere offences with the tacit consent of the government. In the case 
of an informer who repeatedly injured the interests of the commun¬ 
ity and was secretly killed by its agents, Asher decides that all the 
members must bear the expense incurred by that action, for regret¬ 
table as the act was, it was of benefit to the entire community (K’lal 
6, R. 21). 

Rabbi Asher was at first astonished on his coming to Spain to see 
the Jews exercising the power to punish malefactors either by death 
or mutilation. In time, he approved of these measures, and in his 
zeal for law and morality consented to and even urged such punish¬ 
ments. In a case of blasphemy, where a Jew blasphemed God in 
Arabic and was arrested through the agency of Judah Ibn Vakar, the 
financial agent of Don Juan, the inquirer asks what is to be done 
with the culprit. Asher decrees that his tongue be cut out. (K. 
XVII, R. 8.) In the case of an adulteress who was turned over by 
Don Juan to Ibn Vakar for judgment, the latter, after deciding to 
punish the sinner by mutilating her face, asks Asher’s consent to the 
judgment. This is given with commendation. 

This severity in punishment should, however, not be taken as a 
sign of harshness of character, but is to be considered as a mark of 
zeal for the preservation of the good name and dignity of the Jewish 
religion, namely that it should not be considered lightly in the eyes 
of the gentiles who acted in similar cases with much greater severity. 

From Asher’s Responsa, we also learn of the wonderful organiza¬ 
tion of the communities, how they fixed their statutes, how they 
levied taxes for charity and in what orderly fashion they conducted 
their affairs. We also glean some facts concerning the state of mor¬ 
ality among the Jews. It was, on the whole, very strict and was en¬ 
forced, as we have seen, but there were also cases of infraction. Thus, 
there were cases where bigamy was practiced if the first wife was 
childless after a period of ten years. This was done with the tacit 
consent of the community since the Spanish Jews did not accept the 
ban of Rabbi Gershom against bigamy (Vol. I, Ch. X, Sect. 141). At 
other times, we note Rabbi Asher denouncing very strongly the prac¬ 
tice of certain men of marrying in one place and then again in an- 
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ocher city, and urging a ban against them (K. XLIII, 8). In gen¬ 
eral, it can be inferred that bigamy while not infrequent, was mainly 
limited to cases where the wife was childless. In other cases, it was 
suppressed by the communities. Asher endeavored to stamp out all 
laxity of morals in one form or another. In answer to an inquiry as 
to what was to be done with an addict to gambling who foreswore 
the playing of cards before the leaders of the community but broke 
his oath, Asher responded that he should be fined a large sum of 
money, and if necessary, be chastised bodily (K. XI, 9). 

From all this, we can infer that Jewish life in Spain during the 
thirteenth century was exceptionally well organized and that the 
communities took great care of the welfare of the individual mem¬ 
bers in all its phases, economic, spiritual and moral. These endeav¬ 
ors are all recorded in the Responsa of the period and thus serve 
as first hand documents of the history of Jewish life, besides being of 
value as an important part of Rabbinic literature. 

The fourteenth century produced a number of Responsa collec¬ 
tions, both small and large. To the smaller collections belong the 
one by Rabbi Nissim Gerundi, the famous commentator on Al-Fasi’s 
Compendium. The number of Responsa extant is only seventy- 
seven and they deal with the usual subjects, and likewise reflect the 
Jewish life of the period. One case shows us the economic straits in 
which the large Jewish community of Barcelona found itself in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. An inquiry tells that this 
community was forced to borrow money and had to give a silver 
vessel as security. Not having a vessel of its own, it turned to one 
of its members, asking for the loan of the desired pledge, and as a 
result of this action, litigation arose. Another collection is that of 
Judah ben Asher (d. 1349). It contains several hundred brief Re- 
sponsa by the author and also a number of Responsa by other schol¬ 
ars of the generation. 

The first of the large collections of Responsa is by Isaac ben Shes- 
het Barfat, usually known as Ribash, i. e. Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet 
(1326-1408). Rabbi Isaac was one of the leading scholars of the day, 
a pupil of Rabbi Nissim Gerundi and a friend and colleague of Don 
Hasdai Crescas, the famous philosopher. He lived for some time in 
Barcelona as a private citizen refusing to act as rabbi, but after some 
informers brought an accusation against him and Hasdai Crescas 
which resulted in their arrest, he left the city and accepted the post 
of rabbi at Saragossa. From there, he went to Valencia, the city of 
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his birth. Meanwhile, the great massacres broke out, in the year 
1391, and Rabbi Isaac together with many more Jews left the coun¬ 
try. He settled in Algiers, North Africa, where he was accepted by 
that community as their rabbi. Later, he was appointed by the sul¬ 
tan as the chief rabbi of the entire district. In his old age, he re¬ 
signed his post, turning it over to a younger scholar, Simon Duran. 

Ribash’s collection contains five hundred and eighteen Responsa, 
dealing with all phases of the law. This collection is the most im¬ 
portant of his Halakic works, for we only possess some of his nov- 
ellae to two tractates of the Talmud. It is in these Responsa where 
his great erudition is displayed, for Ribash, unlike his predecessors, 
wrote his Responsa at length, basing his decisions on proofs from the 
sources. His decisions were considered authoritative and a number 
of them were incorporated in various codes. The Responsa of Ribash 
reflect the turbulent conditions of the time and depict the life of the 
Jews in Spain as well as that in North Africa. We find many in¬ 
quiries there which deal with cases of Marranos and their relations 
with the Jews, a result of the forced mass conversion in the year 
1391. There is also a number of Responsa containing historical data 
concerning the settlements of the Spanish refugees in northern 
Africa. Many of the Responsa tell of the personal tribulations of 
Barfat and of the attacks he sustained from his opponents in the 
several communities in which he lived. 

His Responsa, like those of ben Adret’s, contain non-Halakic mat¬ 
ter, such as explanations of Biblical verses and Agadic passages and 
a few philosophic questions, among which there is one on the com¬ 
patibility of God’s prescience with the freedom of the human will. 
Ribash, though not a philosopher, was liberal in his views and as¬ 
serts that it is permitted to study the sciences, but warns against the 
study of Aristotle and advises not to engage in it. He speaks, how¬ 
ever, with great respect of Maimonides and even of Gersonides. Yet 
he charges the latter with perverting Maimonides’ statements on 
some important matters. 

The last collection of the century was the one by Rabbi Simon ben 
Zemah Duran (1361-1444). Rabbi Simon was born in the island of 
Majorca where he studied under Rabbi Vidal Ephraim, a great Tal¬ 
mudist and mathematician. A few years before the massacre of 1391, 
he left the island and emigrated to Algiers, where he was first a judge 
in the court of Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet and later succeeded him to 
the chief rabbinate. Rabbi Simon was one of the last Sephardic 
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scholars whose knowledge was many-sided, embracing philosophy 
and the sciences besides Halakah. From his teacher Don Vidal Eph¬ 
raim, he acquired a mastery of mathematics which he put to good 
use in solving calendar and other mathematical problems affecting cer¬ 
tain Halakic subjects. He was deeply interested in religious philos¬ 
ophy and wrote several philosophic and theological works. His in¬ 
vestigations extended also to history, to which he devoted the fourth 
part of his Magen Aboth (Sect. 80), and grammar. 

His collection is divided into three parts and contains in all eight 
hundred and eleven Responsa. As he was the chief rabbi of an im¬ 
portant district, thickly populated with Jewish communities, and as 
he was one of the leading scholars of the day, inquiries poured in 
from many scholars and communities on all subjects of Jewish law. 
His Responsa, therefore, reflect, like those of the preceding scholars, 
all conditions in Jewish life. The question of the Marranos and their 
relations with the Jews occupies in his Responsa a more prominent 
place than in those of Ribash. The non-Halakic element in them is 
considerable on account of his versatility. Thus, we have a number 
of mathematical Responsa bearing on the calculation of the area of 
a circle and a sphere, some calendar calculation problems, several 
historical Responsa where Duran displays his knowledge of Jewish 
history in fixing the dates and succession of the Gaonim and other 
scholars. There is also a considerable number of Responsa dealing 
with grammatical questions, especially with the vocalization of 
words, and Duran evidences his mastery of Jewish grammar, daring 
even to refute Kimhi, the master grammarian. A few Responsa deal 
with Kabbalistic questions. Finally, there are several (Pt. I, 144- 
148), defending the rabbis for accepting a salary from the congrega¬ 
tions. It seems that in Duran’s days, although the custom had been 
in practice for some time, it was not altogether legitimatized and 
still needed some defense. 

68. GERMAN AND ITAUAN RESPONSA (1200-1500) 

The German and French scholars were, as we have seen, engaged 
primarily in the compilation of codes or commentaries on codes in 
which they included many Responsa. Consequently, there are not 
many such collections left by scholars of these centuries. Those that 
are left, however, are of great importance. 

Of these, the first in rank is the collection of Responsa by Rabbi 
Meir of Rothenburg (Sect. 55). Rabbi Meir was, as noted above, 
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the leading scholar of his day; his Responsa therefore are numerous 
and deal with a great variety of subjects. Many of them, however, 
are not included in the collection which bears his name, but are in* 
corporated in the writings of his great disciples. Thus, the Mordecai, 
the Hagoth Maimonioth and the Compendium of Rabbi Asher (Sect. 
55) contain hundreds of Responsa by Rabbi Meir. The collection 
proper consists of one thousand and twenty-two replies to inquiries of 
which the larger part belong to him, for as in the case of other early 
collections, this one also contains a considerable number of Responsa 
by earlier scholars, such as Jacob Tam and Samson ben Abraham, 
and some by Rabbi Gershom, the Light of the Exile. 

The collection of Rabbi Meir deals to a great extent with questions 
of religious law in its several phases, but there is also a considerable 
number of Responsa covering the various forms of civil law, which 
as usual, reflect the conditions of Jewish life. We note there many 
inquiries concerning cases arising from the lending of money on in¬ 
terest to gentiles, one of the chief occupations of the Jews in Mediae¬ 
val Germany. The echo of the persecudons and suffering on ac¬ 
count of restrictions and expulsions is heard in many of the Responsa 
dealing with cases of forced conversions, heavy taxation and kindred 
matters.. The inner life of the Jews is reflected in many ways. Es¬ 
pecially interesting is a number of Responsa concerning the pawning 
and sale of books which show the high value placed upon books by 
these poverty-stricken Jews. Likewise, the large number of inquiries 
regarding the relations of teachers of children to the parents who 
engage them, including the questions of salary, duties of office and 
other matters proves to us the high position education held in Jewish 
life. The inquiries covering commercial cases indicate that the Jews 
of Germany during the thirteenth century, were engaged in the ex¬ 
port and import business carrying their commerce to other lands. A 
single Responsum concerning the stealing of a slave from a Jew by 
a fellow Jew shows that in spite of the numerous restrictions placed 
by the Church upon the buying of slaves by the Jews, some managed 
to own and possess slaves. 

The collection contains a number of documents dealing with var¬ 
ious statutes (Takonoth) enacted by great rabbis and assemblies of 
rabbis. Thus, they give a list of the Takonoth by Rabbi Gershom, by 
Rabbi Jacob Tam, by an assembly of the rabbis of France and Ger¬ 
many in 1320 and by a still later assembly. These institutes are of 
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great importance, as some of them, especially those concerning fam¬ 
ily life, are still in effect. 

The fourteenth century produced a number of great scholars who 
undoubtedly wrote books of Responsa, but for one reason or another, 
few of them were left. All that we know about such activity is 
gleaned from references by later authors to collections of Responsa 
by Rabbi Menahem of Meisburg, by .Samuel ben Aaron of Shitzstadt 
and by others. All these collections are lost with the exception of a 
few Responsa of Rabbi Menahem which were joined to a later work 
of Rabbi Jacob Weil. 

From the fifteenth century scholars, however, we possess a num¬ 
ber of collections. The earliest of these is the one written by Rabbi 
Jacob ha-Levi Mollin, known as Maharil (d. 1427, Sect. 53). This 
great scholar, expert on Jewish customs, was considered the authority 
in his generation, yet the number of Responsa left by him is not 
large. The collection contains only two hundred and five Responsa. 
They deal primarily with religious laws, but a considerable number 
cover also civil and family cases. These throw no special light upon 
the state of Jewish life in the fifteenth century as they discuss ordi¬ 
nary conditions. There is, however, one Responsum justifying the 
practice of a superstitious custom expressly prohibited in the Talmud, 
which shows the state of mind of the Jews of Germany at that time. 

A quite important collecion of Responsa is the one by Rabbi Jacob 
Weil (d. about 1456). He was a disciple of Rabbi Jacob Mollin, and 
after the latter’s death became the authority in the Rabbinic world. 
His collection contains one hundred and ninety-three Responsa dis¬ 
cussing various subjects of Jewish law. Cases of communal affairs 
occupy an important place in the collection, for many communities 
turned to him to straighten out their affairs. Rabbi Weil used his 
authority to allay differences of opinion and establish peace and order 
in Jewish life. His Responsa are written in a brief manner without 
unnecessary discussion, except on certain occasions. His decisions 
were accepted by succeeding scholars and many of these were incor¬ 
porated by Isserlis in his additions to the Shulhan Aru\. 

A work of high value is the Terumath ha-Deshert by Rabbi Israel 
Isserlin (d. 1460). The name signifies literally the separation of the 
ashes, and its peculiarity is explained first by the fact that Deshen 
amounts numerically to three hundred and fifty-four, the number of 
Responsa in the collection, and secondly by the excessive humility of 
the author. He probably wanted to indicate that he considers hig 
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Responsa only as ashes on the altar of learning, as the phrase is ap¬ 
plied in the Talmud to the clearing of the ashes from the altar. 

The subjects dealt with in this collection are varied, civil and fam¬ 
ily law being well represented. Jewish life is fairly depicted there 
and several Responsa show that in spite of oppression, life was not 
all gloomy in the Mediaeval ghetto but that occasionally it was 
brightened by dancing and merriment. Thus, we find an inquiry 
narrating the following case: A rented a girdle from B for the 
purpose of ornamenting himself at a wedding dance. A girl asked 
him for the loan of the girdle, which he agreed to do on condition 
that she consent to betroth herself to him in exchange for the favor. 
She consented, and the inquirer wants to know whether the betrothal 
is valid. At other times, we note the great poverty existing in the 
Jewish communities. An inquiry deals with the fact that several com¬ 
munities were forced to use one Ethrog on the Feast of Tabernacles 
on account of lack of funds. The Responsa of Isserlin were consid¬ 
ered by later scholars as authoritative and were quoted by codifiers. 

A fourth collection in this century is that of Rabbi Israel Bruna 
(1400-1480). He was a disciple of Israel Isserlin and Jacob Weil and 
was a renowned scholar of the day. His life, however, was full of 
misfortune. First, he was exiled from Briinn and thereupon settled 
in Regensburg or Ratisbon. But soon after his settling there, he was 
attacked by a resident scholar Rabbi Anschel, who though not the 
official rabbi objected to Israel’s functioning as one. A controversy 
broke out in which many rabbis took part. Israel’s teachers, Weil 
and Isserlin, defended his rights. When the quarrel quieted down, 
he was thrown into prison by the emperor as a pledge that the Jews 
would pay their crown taxes. He was released on bail but was soon 
imprisoned again on a charge of a blood accusation made against 
him by a converted Jew. He was later freed but the community was 
soon involved in similar false accusations, and all the Jews were ar¬ 
rested and imprisoned for a number of years. 

Yet this turbulent life did not prevent Israel from writing Responsa 
in considerable numbers. The collection consists of two hundred 
and eighty replies to various inquiries mostly dealing with questions 
of religious law and only a small portion discussing civil law. In 
Israel’s Responsa, there is reflected the rigorous piety of Mediaeval 
German Jewry, which expressed itself in scrupulous observances of 
small matters and customs. Most of the replies relate to such scru¬ 
ples, and on the whole, Bruna enjoins their observance, and like his 
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teacher, places a high value upon customs. There is, however, one 
curious Responsum which indicates a certain laxity in regard to card 
playing. A correspondent asks whether a man who has vowed not 
to play cards may appoint an agent to play for him (R. 124) ? Bruna 
does not permit the appointment, as the agent stands in the place 
of the man and the vow is thus not observed. From the serious tone 
of the inquiry and the reply, it is evident that card playing at the 
time was frequently indulged in among the Jews of Germany, and 
though it was not approved of by the rabbis, no serious efforts were 
made to stop its practice. 

Turning to Italy, we note that Halakic learning declined in that 
country during a period of two hundred years, that is from the mid¬ 
dle of the thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. Hardly 
any book of importance was left to us by an Italian scholar in all 
these years. Only with the second half of the latter century, a revival 
of Jewish learning set in, and for a few centuries thereafter, Italy be¬ 
came once more a great center of Rabbinic learning which made im¬ 
portant contributions to that branch of literature. 

The revival, however, was not of native origin. It was primarily 
due to immigrant scholars who flocked to Italy from many lands, 
inasmuch as the position of the Jew there was comparatively better 
than in other countries. This migration of individual scholars cou¬ 
pled with the Settlement of a large number of exiles from Spain and 
Portugal raised the intellectual level of Italian Jewry and made the 
revival of learning possible. The immigrant scholars were well re¬ 
ceived by their native brethren, who offering them Rabbinical posts 
in important communities, gave them an opportunity to continue 
their studies. As a result, we have a number of collections of Res- 
ponsa of great value and merit. 

The most important of these is the collection by Rabbi Joseph Ko- 
lon (1410-1480). This rabbi had a checkered life and career. His 
place of birth is not definitely known. It seems, however, from nu¬ 
merous references in his Responsa to decisions of well known French 
rabbis that he was born in that country, and that in his youth he 
wandered from city to city with his father. He lived later in Cham- 
bery, province of Savoy, but was compelled to leave the city in the 
general expulsion of the Jews from that province. He then settled 
in Italy, where at first he established an elementary school for Jewish 
children at Bologna. Yet, even in this period, his fame spread, and 
in spite of the fact that he did not occupy a rabbinical post, inquiries 
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came to him from distant cities and his authority was willingly ac¬ 
cepted. He later became rabbi of Mantua where he established an 
academy, which was frequented by students hailing from all parts 
of Italy and even from other lands. On account of a quarrel between 
him and his colleague, Judah Messer Leon of the same city, he to¬ 
gether with the latter was. ordered by the Duke to leave Mantua. He 
then settled in Pavia where he served as the rabbi of the community 
until the day of his death. 

Kolon possessed a strong personality wielding his rabbinical au¬ 
thority with great dignity. He was a man of truth, and though other¬ 
wise very modest, when he believed that a religious principle had 
been violated either by a rabbinical colleague or a community, he 
minced no words and chastised the offender severely. It mattered 
little whether the offence against morality, religion or good conduct 
was committed in his own city or in a distant country. In his zeal 
for truth, he endeavored to carry his authority to all parts of Jewry. 
Thus he wrote a severe letter to the Jewish community of Wirzburg, 
Germany, reprimanding them for mistreating their rabbi. He inter¬ 
fered in the quarrels between Israel Bruna and Anschel whom the 
former put under ban unjustly. In spite of the fact that Bruna was 
a leading scholar, Kolon ordered him to rescind the ban. Again, 
when misinformed by evil-minded persons that Rabbi Moses Kap- 
sali (1400-1495), chief rabbi of Constantinople, rendered certain in¬ 
correct decisions in matters of family law, he immediately wrote to 
the heads of the community calling upon them to remove their rabbi 
from his post as he had proved himself undeserving of it. It later 
turned out that the information was false and Kolon apologized pro¬ 
fusely to Kapsali and ordered his son, in his testament, to travel to 
Constantinople and apologize in person. 

Kolon’s work, consisting of one hundred and ninety-seven long 
Responsa, reflects Jewish life in Italy in a general rather than a par¬ 
ticular way. We note there the poor state of the rabbinate in that 
country, namely that many had assumed the title of rabbi without 
deserving it. We also learn that the rabbis were but too prone to 
excommunicate people for any slight offence against them. Kolon 
fights this indiscriminate banning and declares that there is hardly 
one in the generation who is worthy of the rights and privileges con¬ 
ferred by the Talmud upon a Talmid Hakham and it is only sudi a 
man who may allow himself to excommunicate any one for an in¬ 
sult to his honor. He also expresses his opinion that pilpul, i. e. 
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sch o lastic dialectics, is not the primary quality which makes for schol¬ 
arship but that being versed in Halakah is of greater importance (R. 
169). 

In his decisions, he followed as a rule, the more severe opinion 
and respected custom gready. He says in one Responsum, that if a 
custom is well established (R. 54) and accepted even the prophet Eli¬ 
jah can not change it. Yet, he made a distinction between customs 
and fought against irrelevant ones. Thus, he decides that there is no 
basis for the practice by pious Jews of not adopdng the dress of the 
gendles (R. 88). These views are liberal for a fifteenth century 
rabbi. Among his Responsa, there is one which throws light upon 
the profession of medicine among the Jews. It deals with the case 
of a medical corporation established by four physicians and later dis¬ 
solved by the acdon of one of them. (R. 182.) From this, we learn 
that the number of physicians was excedingly large and that they 
had to combine in order to avoid competition. 

The Responsa of Kolon were considered authoritative and his de¬ 
cisions were frequently quoted by codifiers. 

Another collection of Responsa produced in Italy in the first half 
of the sixteenth century was one by two immigrant rabbis, Judah 
Mintz (1408-1509) and his grand-daughter’s husband, Meir Katzen- 
ellenbogen (1482-1565). Judah Mintz was born in Germany at May- 
ence where he studied under famous scholars. On account of the 
expulsion of the Jews from that city in 1461, he settled in Padua, 
Italy, where he served as rabbi for a period of forty-seven years. He 
was also engaged in the study of the secular sciences, and is said to 
have taught philosophy at the University of Padua where, according 
to one source, his picture was hung in the halls of that famous insti- 
ution. He was recognized as one of the leading scholars of that gen¬ 
eration and his Responsa were very numerous. But due to the sack¬ 
ing of the city immediately after his death, all his writings were de¬ 
stroyed and only sixteen Responsa were saved which were published 
by Meir Katzenellenbogen together with his own collection. 

Rabbi Meir Katzenellenbogen hailed from Prague where he studied 
under Jacob Polack (Sect. 46) founder of the pilpulistic system of 
study. He then went to Italy, studied under Mintz, married the 
daughter of Abraham Mintz, son of Judah, and succeeded his father- 
in-law in the rabbinate of Padua. Katzenellenbogen’s fame spread 
to many lands nad his decisions were sought in Poland as well as in 
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Italy. It is for this reason that many of his Responsa are included in 
the works of other scholars. 

The joint work is small as it contains ninety Responsa of Katzen- 
ellenbogen and sixteen of Mintz. It covers cases representing all 
phases of Jewish law and reflects to a certain degree the particular 
life of the Jews in Italy. From one Responsum of Mintz (R. 5), we 
learn that due to the influence of the environment there was in cer¬ 
tain strata of Jewish society a laxity of morals. From another, we 
note the spread of the custom in the Jewish ghettoes of celebrating 
the festival of Purim by masquerade balls and carnivals. Mintz upon 
being interrogated on the question, sanctions the custom. Katzen- 
ellenbogen dates his Responsa according to the months of the gen¬ 
eral calendar, i. e. fifth of June or December, though he retains the 
Jewish year. In one of his replies, he takes issue with Rabbi Elijah 
Kapsali of Crete who wanted to prohibit the people of his community 
from reading the prophetic portion of Jonah on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment in Greek translation and not in the original Hebrew. Katzen- 
ellenbogen urges them to continue this custom. All this shows that 
the enlightened Italian environment influenced these rabbis in their 
views and forced them to make some concession to life. 

Responsa Literature of the Second Period (1500-1750) 

69. COLLECTIONS OF RESPONSA BY EASTERN SCHOLARS 
As was noted above, the sixteenth century marked both the rise 
of a new center of learning in the East and a revival of the study of 
Rabbinics among the exiles of the Spanish Jewry who settled in East¬ 
ern lands. This century witnessed a remarkable phenomenon, almost 
unparalleled in the history of any national literature, namely the ex¬ 
ceptional literary productivity of a group of people who but a few 
decades ago had been rudely torn from their ancestral homeland and 
transplanted into an entirely different environment. This productivity 
went on, as observed in previous chapters, in many branches of lit¬ 
erature, but it was especially prolific in the field of Rabbinics. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that the Responsa collections left by 
the numerous scholars of this new center during the period is ex¬ 
ceedingly great. 

We must, however, not forget that this Eastern center was not en¬ 
tirely devoid of Jewish learning even before the Spanish immigrants 
arrived. There was always some considerable intellectual activity 
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among the Jews of Greece and those of the Aegean Islands. We had 
occasion to refer to scholars hailing from those parts, especially from 
Constantinople. This indigenous literary activity increased during 
the second half of the fifteenth century after the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks, which began a new era of freedom for the 
Jews of those parts. At that time, we meet in European Turkey 
scholars whose activity is worth while recording. 

The greatest of these scholars was Rabbi Elijah Misrahi (1450- 
1525). Misrahi was a native of Constantinople and studied under 
Rabbi Elijah ha-Levi of that city. He also devoted himself to the 
study of secular sciences, especially mathematics and astronomy in 
which he attained great proficiency. He was first engaged in teach¬ 
ing Talmud and mathematics, but after the death of Moses Kapsali 
was appointed chief rabbi of Turkey. During his occupancy of the 
office, he brought about closer relations between the Rabbanite and 
the Karaite communities of the capital, and he decided in his Res- 
ponsa that Rabbanite scholars might impart instruction to Karaites 
in Talmud and other Jewish studies, thus opposing his colleagues 
who issued a ban prohibiting such action. 

Misrahi wrote many works covering various branches of literature; 
an extensive supercommentary on Rashi’s commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch; a commentary on the Scmag (The Code of Moses of Coucy), 
a commentary on Ptolemy’s Almagest; the standard work on astron¬ 
omy of the Mediaeval Ages; several books on mathematics and a 
collection of Responsa. The last work contains one hundred and 
thirty-eight Responsa dealing with various subjects of Jewish law. 
The type of life of the Jews under the Turkish regime is well re¬ 
flected in them. We note the wide autonomy that the Jewish com¬ 
munities enjoyed and the great authority of the rabbi who was also 
the general assessor of taxes for all communities and the go-between 
between the Jews and the government. In the Responsa, there is 
also reflected Misrahi’s liberal attitude towards the sciences, the Kara¬ 
ites, and his aversion to the recent Kabbalistic theories and their new¬ 
fangled customs which they attempted to foist upon the people. 

Probably the most important collection of the entire sixteenth cen¬ 
tury was the one by Rabbi David Ibn Abi Zimra (abbreviated Rad- 
baz), (1464-1574). Ibn Abi Zimra was born in Spain but on account 
of the persecutions, he left the country before the exile and settled for 
a time in Fez, North Africa, whence he soon migrated into Egypt. 
He spent over forty years as a rabbi of the community of Cairo, and 
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after reaching old age, resigned his position and went to Jerusalem 
where he died at the unusual age of one hundred and ten years. 

Ibn Abi Zimra was considered the leading rabbi of his day, both on 
account of his great learning and on account of his position as chief 
rabbi of a well organized Jewry. His wealth added to his prestige. 
It was on account of his position that he was able to abolish the count- 
ing of years according to the antiquated Seleucid era (Vol. I, p. 9), 
to which the Egyptian Jews still clung and substitute the era of crea¬ 
tion adopted by all other Jews. He wrote a number of comment¬ 
aries on the Code of Maimonides and other works, but his chief lit¬ 
erary contribution was the large Responsa collection. It can be said 
that he was, like ben Adret in his day, the fountain head of wisdom 
to which people from all parts of the East turned in order to quench 
their thirst for Rabbinic knowledge. 

It is surmised that he wrote more than three thousand Responsa of 
which only about thirteen hundred were preserved. These are di¬ 
vided into four parts. They deal with numerous cases representing 
all phases of life and law. The life typified there was the life of 
Jewry in Eastern lands with all its peculiarities. Thus, from the nu¬ 
merous inquiries touching upon family life, we learn that the cus¬ 
tom of marrying two wives was quite prevalent among the Jews of 
the East who did not subscribe to the prohibition of Rabbi Gershom 
against bigamy. A number of Responsa deal with proselytes and a 
considerable number with slaves and their emancipation, which prove 
that the Jewish law concerning the emancipation of slaves was still 
in practice. Very interesting is his long Responsum concerning the 
relation between the Rabbanites and the Karaites. There were quite 
large communities of Karaites in Egypt and their relations with the 
Rabbanites seem to have been friendly. There were also cases of in¬ 
termarriage between members of these two factions as evidenced in 
the inquiries. Consequently, two different opinions arose among the 
rabbis. One inclined to leniency, aiming to bring about closer rela¬ 
tions between these two branches of Israel, the other more severe, in¬ 
sisted upon complete separation allowing no mixing between the two 
even when a Karaite wished to embrace Rabbanism. Ibn Abi Zimra 
adopted a somewhat more lenient course, though severe enough. He 
allowed intermarriage between Rabbanites and Karaites when the 
latter embraced Rabbanism officially. He did, however, contrary to 
the view of Maimonides, prohibit the circumcision of Karaite children 
on the Sabbath and the imparting of instruction in Talmud to them 
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but permitted the teaching of the Bible. His reason for the distinc¬ 
tion between the Talmud and the Bible was that the sect would later 
scoff at the teachings of the former. He explained his departure from 
the lenient attitude of Maimonides towards the Karaites by asserting 
that they had changed for the worse since that time. 

The collection, like those of the earlier Spanish scholars contains 
many non-Halakic Responsa. These are explanations of Agadic 
passages, answers to queries, such as why Jonah fled from God and 
whether the resurrected dead will die again, discussions concerning 
the freedom of the will, prophecy and other subjects of a theological 
nature. Very characteristic is his liberal attitude concerning dogmas. 
He decides that one who denies a dogma because of his erroneous 
philosophy is not an apostate, for we find in the Talmud that a cer¬ 
tain Hillel who denied the coming of the Messiah 8 was only mildly 
rebuked by his colleagues and was not considered an apostate. 

The disciple of Rabbi Abi Zimra, Rabbi Bezallel Ashkenazi (d. 
1530) famous as a collector of the commentaries of the early scholars 
(Sect. 45) also left a book of Responsa. It contains only forty-one 
replies to inquiries dealing mostly with cases of civil and family laws. 
Ashkenazi differs in his style of Responsa from his teacher. Whereas 
the latter is brief and limits himself to the question in hand, the for¬ 
mer follows the scholastic pilpulpistic method, and deals with each 
case at greaet length, quoting numerous sources and analyzing each 
quotation. 

The contemporary and colleague of Abi Zimra, a member of his 
court in Cairo, Rabbi Moses Al-Ashkar known by the initials Ma- 
haram Al-Ashkar (1460-1535), likewise left an exceptionally valuable 
collection of Responsa. Al-Ashkar was born in Spain and studied at 
Zamora under Rabbi Samuel Valencia. Together with the rest of 
the Jews, he left that country during the expulsion of 1492 and set- 
ded for a while at Tunis, North Africa. From there, he migrated 
into Egypt where he spent many years as dayan of the community. 
In his old age, he settled in Jerusalem where he spent his declining 
years. 

Al-Ashkar corresponded with the greatest scholars of his time, in¬ 
cluding Elijah Misrahi and inquiries were sent to him from all parts 
of the Turkish empire, as he was considered a great authority on Rab¬ 
binic law. He was distinguished by an exceptional love of truth, 

* Sanhedrin, 99a. 
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championing it with great zeal and sparing no one. This quality in 
his character brought him much trouble as he acquired many ene¬ 
mies. Al-Ashkar knew Arabic perfectly and made great use of Rab¬ 
binic books in that language. Like all scholars of that time, he also 
engaged in the study of the Kabbala, but at the same time did not 
forsake the study of philosophy, especially that of Maimonides which 
he defended vigorously against attackers. 

The collection contains one hundred and twenty-one Responsa, 
most of which deal with cases of family law, such as the question of 
Agunahs or cases arising from irregular betrothal (Kidushin). In 
general Al-Ashkar was very lenient in the case of Agunahs, endeav¬ 
oring to find ways and means to free these unfortunate women and 
to allow them to remarry. This endeavor on his part involved him 
in many controversies with famous scholars of his day. 

Al-Ashkar steered clear of the pilpulistic method, and as a rule 
went to the first sources, either the Talmud or the early authorities. 
Maimonides was his greatest authority from whose decisions he sel¬ 
dom dared to deviate. Maimonides was also his standard in matters 
of opinion and when one criticized his views, Al-Ashkar rose in de¬ 
fence of his beloved teacher. Thus in a long Responsum (R. 117) 
which amounts to a fair-sized booklet, he directs a scathing criticism 
against Shem Tob ben Shem Tob’s work, Emunoth (Beliefs) which 
contains severe strictures of the views of Maimonides. 

Al-Ashkar defends Maimonides’ conceptions of resurrection and 
immortality endeavoring to show how they correspond with the be¬ 
liefs of pure tradition. He finds, however, great difficulty in defend¬ 
ing the statement that many stories of the Bible where the actions of 
angels are described merely relate to visions and not to real occur¬ 
rences. Finally, he states that Maimonides was a believer in the Kab¬ 
bala and ascribes to him a book by the name of Megillath Setorim 
(Secret Scroll), where he is supposed to have confessed that Kabbala 
is a higher study than philosophy, and that greater things can be ac¬ 
complished by means of that science than by means of physics. 

The style of Al-Ashkar is, on the whole, terse and concise, except 
that he usually prefaces his Responsa with a paragraph or two in 
ornate style and rhymed prose. This afforded the vehicle of expres¬ 
sion for his poetic spirit as he also wrote poetry, and five of his 
sacred poems are appended to the Responsa. 

The numerous Palestinian scholars of this generation produced 
many books of Responsa of which a number are of great value. The 
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first of these is one by Rabbi Jacob Berab (1474-1541). Berab was 
born in Spain and left the country during the expulsion, sojourning 
temporarily in North Africa. From there, he went to Palestine and 
settled in Safcd. Berab, influenced by the Messianic aspirations of the 
generation, conceived a great idea, that of renewing official ordination 
(Semikah) in Jewry, 9 with the ultimate view of re-establishing the 
Sanhedrin. This idea, which had it been carried out, would undoubt¬ 
edly have established authority in Israel, found at the time great op¬ 
position on the part of the scholars of Jerusalem, chief of whom was 
Levi ben Habib. On account of the quarrel that broke out as a re¬ 
sult of the proposed plan, Berab was forced to flee Safed for fear of 
being seized by the government on a charge brought against him by 
informers, and he settled in Damascus. 

Berab’s collection contains fifty-six Responsa to inquiries from 
many rabbis in Palestine, Egypt and Turkey. They deal with various 
phases of Jewish law. 

A more important work is the one by Berab’s antagonist Levi ben 
Habib (1480-1546). Rabbi Levi was also born in Spain at Zamora. 
After the expulsion, he fled together with his father, Jacob, the author 
of the Agadic collection Ein Jacob, to Portugal where he was forced to 
accept Christianity. He later escaped to Turkey and settled at Salon¬ 
ika, residing there for about thirty years as the head of an academy. 
He then left for Palestine, stayed for some time at Safed, and finally 
settled in Jerusalem where he occupied the prominent position of 
chief justice of the Jewish court. 

Habib’s book contains one hundred and forty-four Responsa deal¬ 
ing mostly with religious and family law. Rabbi Levi was a great 

"The right of ordination was held during Tannaitic times by the head of the San* 
hedrin. The patriarch, the head of that august body, often with the consent of its 
members and in certain exigencies even without it, possessed the power to ordain 
officially deserving scholars and confer upon them the title rabbi. The recipient of the 
tide was then considered an expert judge (Dayan Mumhah) holding the right of juris¬ 
diction in all cases. With the disappearance of the Sanhedrin as an institution, ordination 
was automatically abolished. None of the subsequent scholars during the generations, no 
matter how great, were considered expert judges. At the end of the fourteenth century. 
Rabbi Meir ha-Levi of Vienna found it necessary in order to improve the state of the 
rabbinate and to prevent undeserving people from assuming that office to institute a 
quasi-ordination which was called by the old name of Semikah. This, however, meant 
only that the scholar “ordained” possessed sufficient knowledge to exercise the functions 
of rabbi, but in no wise conferred upon him the privileges of old. This kind of ordina¬ 
tion is still practiced to-day. 

The real intention of Berab was to reestablish the Sanhedrin. But since every member 
of that body must be a really ordained rabbi, it was necessary to resuscitate, therefore, 
the ceremony of ordination in order to accomplish the ultimate purpose. He believed, of 
course, that the reestablishment of the Sanhedrin would hasten the coming of the Messiah. 
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controversialist, and many of his Responsa contain controversies 
against the decisions of other scholars, some of them the greatest of 
the generation. They reflect some curious aspects of Jewish life in 
the East. Especially is there to be noted the large number of inqui¬ 
ries concerning vows pronounced by various people, of which a pecu¬ 
liar case holds our interest. A certain man during a severe illness 
promised a quarter of his body to the prophet Samuel. He got well, 
but on account of poverty, he could not go to the grave of Samuel 
located near Jerusalem to fulfill his vow. The inquirer wanted to 
know whether that vow could be annulled. This case shows clearly 
the superstitious practices the Jews adopted from their neighbors, the 
Mohammedans, who vowed parts of their bodies to their saints and 
then redeemed them. 

Among other things there is a number of long Responsa discussing 
the questions of the seven year cycle (Shemitah) and the calendar, 
where Rabbi Levi displays great mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge and also establishes rules for the calculation of the cal¬ 
endar. He even demonstrates his calculations by figures and tables. 
There is also appended to the book a separate pamphlet (cuntras) on 
the Semi\ah controversy wherein Rabbi Levi justifies his view against 
Berab. 

A valuable collection of Responsa was left by another member of 
the Safed center, Moses ben Joseph di Trani (1490-1570), known in 
abbreviated form as Mabit. Rabbi Moses, a descendant of the famous 
di Trani family of Italy which produced sudi scholars as Isaiah the 
Elder and the Younger (Vol. I, Sect. 148) was himself born in that 
country. In 1525 he emigrated to Palestine and settled at Safed where 
he presided at one of the academies. 

The collection is a voluminous one, is divided into two parts and 
contains eight hundred and forty-one Responsa. Di Trani was a dis¬ 
tinguished scholar even in that age, and inquirers sought his opinion 
on many cases of law. The Responsa of Trani mirror the complicated 
Jewish life of the period. They deal with private as well as with 
communal life. We find a number of cases regarding contracts be¬ 
tween rabbis and their communities, picturing the state of the Rab¬ 
binate at the time; inquiries concerning business affairs, indicating 
the important role the Jews played in export trades; cases of charity, 
bequests and statutes and ordinances of Jewish communities. One 
such ordinance has historical value. It was passed by several Turkish 
communities such as Salonika, Brussa and others not to send their 
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wares to the port of Ancona, Italy, but to Pesaro. This act was 
passed at the instigation of Donna Gracia Nasi as a reprisal against 
the pope who expelled the Marranos from Ancona, a papal city. The 
Jews of Turkey wanted to help their brethren who were invited by 
the duke of Pesaro to settle in the city by transferring their trade 
thither. However, some merchants deflected from the agreement, 
and Trani was appealed to and asked to decide whether they could 
be forced to adhere to the ordinance. He decided that from a pure 
legal standpoint, they could not be forced to comply, if by the change 
of the trading port a financial loss accrued, but he appeals to their 
sense of Jewish loyalty not to desert their brethren in need. 

His son, Joseph di Trani (1558-1639), was likewise a renowned 
scholar of his day. He lived for a large part of his life in Safed, and 
later, while visiting Constantinople to solicit support for the acad¬ 
emies in Palestine, he was offered the Rabbinic post of that commun¬ 
ity. He accepted the offer and held the position for the rest of his life. 

Joseph Trani’s collection is divided into three parts and contains 
about five hundred Responsa to inquiries addressed to him from all 
parts of the Turkish empire. His decisions were considered authori¬ 
tative by scholars and frequently quoted. 

The other important books of Responsa by Eastern scholars of this 
period are two small collections by Joseph Karo (Sect. 58), one under 
the title of Ab\at Rochel (The Dust of a Spice Dealer) and Res- 
ponsa (Teshuboth), collections by Rabbi Samuel di Modena (1505- 
1589), Joseph Ibn Leb and Moses Alshik. Samuel was rabbi of 
Salonika and a student of Levi ben Habib, Joseph was his fellow 
student and colleague, and Moses, a resident of Safed, was a disciple 
of Karo and one of the few ordained by Jacob Berab after he intro¬ 
duced the official Scmi\ah. 

70. THE RESPONSA OF THE POUSH SCHOLARS 

The period from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries was 
one of intensive productivity in the field of Rabbinic literature in 
Poland. It follows, therefore, that the number of collections of Re¬ 
sponsa left by the scholars of the time is considerable, for every impor¬ 
tant scholar had to pronounce upon numerous cases of law that came 
to his attention. But as in previous surveys, we will have to select 
the most authoritative and outstanding collections. 

The first in order of time of composition is the one by Solomon 
Luria (Sect. 46). However, it is not a large one, as it contains only 
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one hundred and one Responsa, wnich deal mostly with phases of 
religious law, with only a small part devoted to civil law, the latter 
dealing mostly with cases of libel. These cases are of great interest, 
as they show Jewish life to have been so well organized that no one 
could issue a false rumor injuring the character of a man or woman 
without being punished. Luria is very severe in his judgments, for 
not only does he exact a public apology from the libeler, but fre¬ 
quently orders corporal chastisement for the offender. 

The Responsa hold for us a still greater interest in revealing the 
character of Luria himself. This severe and austere scholar appears 
in his replies as a man of independent character who champions truth 
without respect to authority. Thus, he decides with rather great lib¬ 
erality for his time that the covering of the head does not constitute 
a sign of piety, and that one may even study the sacred books with 
uncovered head, if he finds the wearing of a hat inconvenient for one 
reason or another (R. 72). Luria was also interested in history, and 
a long Responsum of his deals with the succession of the Franco-Ger¬ 
man scholars and possesses considerable historical value. He was 
likewise interested in grammar. In another of his Responsa printed 
in the collection of Moses Isserlis, he chides the latter for being care¬ 
less in his writing and committing many grammatical mistakes. On 
the other hand, he disparages the study of philosophy and reproaches 
Isserlis for quoting Aristotle in support of an opinion which affects a 
legal decision. 

The second collection is that of Isserlis (Sect. 60). It contains one 
hundred and thirty-two Responsa dealing with various phases of law. 
Among his correspondents are Solomon Luria, Joseph Karo, Meir 
Katzenellenbogen of Padua and others. It includes also a number of 
Responsa by other scholars. The life reflected in the inquiries and 
replies is the usual Polish Jewish life of his day. The main interest 
of the book lies in the fact that the character of Isserlis himself is re¬ 
vealed there. We note his love for philosophy and investigation, his 
admiration for Maimonides’ Guide and his attitude towards the Kab- 
bala. Against Luria’s attack on Jewish philosophy he launches a 
vigorous defense for its study. And though he admits that it is not 
fitting that Rabbinic scholars study Aristotle’s books in the original, 
since some of them contain erroneous opinions, he maintains that the 
views quoted by Maimonides in the Guide are correct and agree with 
Jewish tradition. He concludes by saying that he would rather flee 
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from the study of the Kabbala than from the study of philosophy, as 
one may be misled more by the former than by the latter (Resp. 7). 

Rabbi Meir Lublin (Sect. 47) also left a collection which contains 
one hundred and forty Responsa. Lublin, one of the leading schol¬ 
ars of the day, had many inquiries addressed to him on cases affect¬ 
ing civil and family law. His replies mirror Jewish life in Poland to 
a greater extent than the other collections. We hear in them the echo 
of the turbulent times in the many Agunah cases, where women ask 
permission to remarry on the ground of imperfect testimonies that 
their husbands were killed in the wars. From a Responsum concern¬ 
ing an ordinance enacted by two communities to defend their mem¬ 
bers against accusations by informers at public expense, we learn 
that informing was a frequent phenomenon in Jewish life. Like¬ 
wise, other angles of Jewish life are illuminated by the Responsa. 
As for Lublin himself, he seemed to be interested only in Halakah. 
Other studies hardly existed for him. One curious discussion con¬ 
cerning the case of a woman said to have been consorting with a 
devil shows the naive state of his beliefs. 

The book of Responsa by Joel Sirkis (Sect. 64), the author of the 
commentary Beth Hadash on the Tur, contains one hundred and fifty- 
eight Responsa embracing all phases of law. Like the collection of 
Lublin, it tells of the events of the time. We hear of accusations made 
against individuals and communities, of many Agunah cases, and of 
sufferings incurred by the Jews on account of the wars between the 
Poles and the Russians, or as they were then called, the Muscovites. 
An interesting fact to be gleaned from the book is that the Jews, 
though not obliged to serve in the army, still participated in active 
war service. In one Responsum, there is a testimony in the case of 
an Agunah where it is told that eleven Jews participated in a certain 
battle with the Muscoivtes, and one of them, Berakah with the rank 
of an officer, was killed in the engagement after performing heroic 
deeds. 

The moral tenor of the Jewish communities can be guaged from ' 
another Responsum (43), which deals with an inquiry by the heads 
of the community at Kalisz concerning the following case: A Jew 
was accused of desecrating the image of Jesus, and while he was led 
to his execution, he turned over his purse containing the image to 
the beadle of the community. The authorities looked for the beadle 
but he had fled the city. They therefore demanded that the com¬ 
munity turn him over to justice, as otherwise they would impose 
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penalties upon it. Sirkis was asked for a decision whether they 
should comply with the request of the authorities or suffer the conse¬ 
quences. His answer was as follows: If the beadle himself received 
the purse, he should be surrendered to the authorities, as he did it 
on his own responsibility, but if he received the purse from the hands 
of a second person and not from the martyr himself, the heads of the 
community should rather suffer the punishment than hand the 
beadle over for torture. 

Rabbi Zevi Hirsh Ashkenazi (1668-1711), a leading scholar of his 
day, usually known as Hakham Zevi, left a fine collection of Res- 
ponsa. Rabbi Zevi was a son of a Polish scholar, Rabbi Jacob of 
Wilna, but his family emigrated to Moravia and thence to Hungary. 
He studied in Salonika and Constantinople, where he received the 
title of Hakham. He then returned to the home of his father, which 
was in the city of Ofen. During the siege of the city, his wife and 
only child were killed by a bomb, whereupon he left for Serajevo in 
Bosnia where he became rabbi. When this city also was besieged, 
Zevi fled the country, and after many wanderings, settled at Altona, 
married the daughter of the rabbi, and ultimately succeeded him in 
office. He was subsequently invited to become chief rabbi of the 
German community of Amsterdam. There he was involved in a 
quarrel with the Portuguese community regarding the famous propa¬ 
gandist of Sabbatianism, Nehemia Hayyun (1660-1726), and as a 
result, he went to London, and thence to Poland, the Mecca of all 
scholars, where he accepted a call as rabbi at Lemberg, spending the 
rest of his life there. 

Zevi made a name for himself as a doughty fighter against Sab¬ 
batianism, that is the pseudo-Messianic movement which swayed var¬ 
ious Jewries for over a century. It misled many scholars and wrought 
much mischief in many Jewish communities. As a clear-headed man, 
he foresaw the evil consequences of this movement and endeavored 
to check its spread. 

There are one hundred and sixty-eight Responsa in the collection 
of Zevi to inquiries addressed to him from all parts of Jewry. On 
account of his wanderings and his serving as rabbi of many commun¬ 
ities both Ashkenazic and Sephardic, Zevi was known throughout 
the Jewish world and his correspondents hailed from the East as well 
as from the West. Most of the Responsa deal with pure religious law 
but a fair proportion cover cases of civil and family law. Of the in¬ 
quiries affecting Jewish organized life, are to be noted several coming 
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from the Portuguese communities in Altona and Hamburg which 
passed ordinances forcing members of the congregations who moved 
to nearby cities to continue paying their dues to the old congrega¬ 
tions. We see in this a struggle on the part of the disintegrating com¬ 
munities to maintain their integrity in the face of changing condi¬ 
tions. 

A curious inquiry is the one coming from the heads of the Seph¬ 
ardic community of London. These ask Zevi to pass an opinion on 
the statement made by their rabbi, David Nieto, in a sermon that 
God and nature are one. Some people interpreted this as an inclina¬ 
tion to Pantheism and accused the rabbi of free thinking. He in turn 
explained that he meant by his statement that the order of nature and 
Divine Providence are identical, in other words, that God is the 
cause of the activities known as nature. Zevi responds that the state¬ 
ment of Nieto as he interpreted it is in perfect accord with Jewish 
tradition and that he should be commended rather than reprimanded. 
Another Responsum throws light upon the attitude of Zevi to the 
Kabbala. This fighter of Sabbatianism, though he saw the evil ac¬ 
cruing to Jewry from excessive devotion to mysticism, yet never 
doubted the efficiency of practical Kabbala. He discusses seriously 
the question whether a homunculus (Golem) created by the means 
of Kabbalistic incantations can be counted as a tenth man to complete 
a quorum (Minyan) for prayer and other purposes. He decides, how¬ 
ever, in the negative. (Resp. 93.) 

Of the Responsa collections of the eighteenth century which are 
very numerous, the most important and most popular among scholars 
is die one entitled Noda bi-Yehuda (Known in Judah) by Ezekiel 
Landau (Sect. 49), rabbi of Prague. Landau was the leading scholar 
of the generation and the inquiries addressed to him were very nu¬ 
merous. The book contains eight hundred and fifty-five Responsa 
divided in two volumes. It is arranged systematically, each volume 
being divided into four parts in accordance with the parts of the 
Shulhan Aru\. The collection reflects to an extent Jewish life in that 
century, especially the parts dealing with family and civil law. 

Though Landau properly belongs to the beginning of the modern 
period, little can be detected in his replies of the first pulsations of 
modern Jewish fife except perhaps in two things. First, there is a 
Responsum about shaving the beard with a powder (which is per¬ 
missible) on Hol-Moed (i. e. the intervening days between the first 
and second holidays on Passover and Feast of Tabernacles), from 
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which it appears that the custom of shaving the heard had already 
spread among certain strata of the people. Second, there is quite a 
number of Responsa concerning infractions of marital chastity by 
Jewish women which can probably be interpreted as a sign that the 
spirit of lax morality of the latter part of the eighteenth century pene¬ 
trated even through the walls of the ghetto. 

The method of Landau is the Scholastic one, his Responsa are very 
long and display great erudition, fine skill of analysis and keen- 
mindedness. His decisions enjoyed great authority among the schol¬ 
ars of the entire nineteenth century. They were treated as a text and 
many leading scholars of the last generation wrote glosses and nov- 
ellae to them which are printed together with the collection in later 
editions. 

Of the other books of Responsa produced during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries we may mention Emunoth Shemuel (The 
Trust of Samuel) .by Rabbi Aaron Samuel Kaidonover (d. 1696) 
who was born in Wilna and held Rabbinical posts in Fiirrfi and 
Frankfurt on the Main. Then we have the Sheiloth Yaabetz (The 
Inquiries of Jaabez, abbrev. for Jacob Emden ben Zevi) by Jacob 
Emden (1696-1776), the famous opponent of Jonathan Eibeshitz (Ch. 
X) and the Ponim Meiroth (Shining Face) by Rabbi Meir Eisen- 
stadt (d. 1774) who was rabbi in a number of Jewish communities 
and ultimately in Eisenstadt, Hungary. 

E. Methodology 

7/. WORKS ON METHODOLOGY AND TALMUDIC ENCYC¬ 
LOPAEDIAS 

This prolific period in Rabbinic literature produced also a number 
of works on the methodology of the Talmud and even of the post- 
Talmudic literature, especially the codes. The earlier books on meth¬ 
odology which were surveyed in the first volume (Sect. 160) were 
mostly short treatises on the history of tradition and were limited pri¬ 
marily to an account of the work of the successive bearers of tradition, 
i. e. the Tannaim and Amoraim. In addition, they also stated a few 
rules for deriving Halakic decisions from the expansive and vast 
Talmudic discussions. Here and there they also explained some Tal¬ 
mudic terms. But they did not treat the subject of methodology ade¬ 
quately. They neglected to explain the hermeneutic rules (Midoth) 
by means of which Halakoth were derived by the Tannaim; they 
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likewise omitted to give the terms and rules used and invented by 
the Amoraim which form the very warp and woof of the Talmud. 

These deficiencies were made up by the methodological works of 
the post-classical period. These books, which began to be written by 
Franco-German scholars are comprehensive treatises on the subject 
covering every phase. The scholars, who delved in the depths of the 
“Sea of the Talmud,” exposed its mysteries and discovered the in¬ 
tricate methods of Talmudic discussions. Their works are, therefore 
of great value. 

72. BOOKS ON METHODOLOGY 

The first book in this field is the Scpher Keritoth (The Book of 
a Love Covenant, i. e. the author made a covenant of love with these 
studies) by Rabbi Samson of Chinon, France (1300-1350), one of the 
younger Tosafists. It is an all-comprehensive work and is divided 
into five parts which are subdivided into portals (Shearim). 

The first part called Bote Midoth (The Divisions of the Rules of 
Interpretation) deals with the thirteen hermeneutic rules of Rabbi 
Ismael (Vol. I, Sect. 43), which as an enlargement of the seven rules 
of Hillel are the basis of all motivated Tannaitic Halakah. Each rule 
is discussed in a portal in an extensive manner in all its phases and 
applications. The second part is devoted to those rules which apply 
only to laws relating to Temple service. The third discusses the 
thirty-two rules collected by Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Jose the Galil- 
lean, a Tanna of the fourth generation, and applied primarily in the 
interpretation of verses for Agadic purposes. The fourth deals with 
the history of the Tannaim and Amoraim and also states the rules 
for decision between the opinions of the authorities of the Talmud. 
The fifth part is of great importance, as it is devoted to the deduc¬ 
tion of new rules applied by the Talmudists in their interpretation 
of the Bible in addition to the standard ones, and to an extensive 
elucidation of the methods and terminology of both parts of the Tal¬ 
mud. The first portal of this part is devoted to the new rules of in¬ 
terpretation, the second to the methods and terminology of the Mish- 
nah and Baraitoth, the third to the methods, terminology and pecu¬ 
liarities of the expression of the Gemarah. This portal throws light 
upon many a knotty passage in the Talmud by clarifying the peculiar 
expressions and likewise helps to understand the complicated Tal¬ 
mudic discussions by supplying the key to their methods. 
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Rabbi Samson undoubtedly used earlier sources, and in (act, de¬ 
clares in his preface that he did not invent the contents of the 
book himself. Unfortunately, he did not indicate the sources which 
he used. We do, however, know that in the historical part, he fol¬ 
lowed the Seder Tannaim we-Amoraim and the latter of Rabbi Sher- 
ira Gaon (Vol. I, Sect. 190). The style of the book is rather dif¬ 
ficult and in many places not clear. This is due to the fact, in most 
cases, that the book is only a first draft and was never revised by the 
author. Because of this, we find many lacunae, abbreviated expres¬ 
sions and even incorrect statements and quotations. The last, of 
course, may be due to errors of copyists. However, with all these de¬ 
fects, the Keritoth served as the foundation for all those who contin¬ 
ued the work in methodology. 

Almost contemporaneous with Samson of Chinon, Menahem ha- 
Meiri (Sect. 43) wrote his commentary on Aboth, Beth ha-Behirah 
(The Chosen House) which contains an introduction dealing with 
the history of tradition and its bearers. In a logical and orderly man¬ 
ner, he discusses the leading men of the generations from the time of 
Adam to the giving of the Torah, and from that to the exile. Begin¬ 
ning with Ezra, he describes the scholars and the heads of the San¬ 
hedrin to the destruction. The generations of the Tannaim, he be¬ 
gins with Johanan ben Zakkai and counts five generations. This is 
followed by an account of the Amoraim, five generations of Sabur- 
aim, the Gaonim and the leading scholars who succeeded them to his 
own day. The book is interspersed with valuable philosophic re¬ 
marks concerning the rise of religions in the world, prophecy, tradi¬ 
tion and similar subjects. He displays a fine historical and critical 
sense in his discussions on the nature of the Mishnah, Baraitoth and 
the Tosephta, as well as in his characterization of the Gaonic period. 
A digest of this work was later prepared by Isaac de Lates under the 
name Shaare Zion (The Portals of Zion). 

The second complete methodological work was written by Rabbi 
Joshua ha-Levi of Talmisan, North Africa, by the name of HalUptk 
Olam (The Ways of the World, i. e. the world of Jewish law and 
religion). In his preface, the author tells how he came to write 
the book. He fled his native country on account of persecutions that 
broke out there in 1467 and went to Castile. On arriving in Toledo, 
he found a patron in Don Vidal ben Labi, and at the latter’s request, 
wrote this book in order to instruct him in the ways of the Talmud. 

It is divided into five portals which are subdivided into chapters. 
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The first portal or section deals with the nature of the Mishnah, its 
divisions and orders, the generations of the Tannaim and Amoraim, 
and the pseudonyms of scholars. The second one discusses in great 
detail the terminology of the Gemarah, the third the methods of the 
Mishnah, the fourth the thirteen rules of hermeneutics. The fifth 
is devoted to a statement of the rules of decision of the Halakah. 

Rabbi Joshua, of course, utilized to a great extent the Sepher 
Keritoth, but improved upon it. The main improvement consists in 
the orderly and logical arrangement of the material and in the dear' 
ness and simplidty of style. These qualities made the book acces¬ 
sible to any intelligent student who wished to acquaint himself with 
the method and ways of the Talmud. Of spedal value is the second 
portal which gives in a systematic way and detailed manner the terms 
and methods used by the Amoraim. It is more comprehensive than 
the part of the Keritoth dealing with the same subject. The Halt - 
both Olam was translated into Latin in 1634 by the famous Christian 
scholar Constantin L’Empercur of Holland. 

An older contemporary of Joshua ha-Levi who contributed to the 
sdence of methodology was Rabbi Isaac Kampanton (b. 1463) of Spain. 
Rabbi Kampanton was one of the leading scholars of the day, and his 
contemporaries speak with great reverence of his numerous writings. 
But of all his works, only a small pamphlet of about twdve leaves is 
left, called Darkle ha-Gcmarah (The Ways of the Gemarah). It is, 
though small, of great value, for it is a work written both by a Tal- 
. mudic scholar and an excellent logician. Kampanton was the first to 
place Talmudic methodology on a scientific basis, as he uses rules of 
logic and its terminology in his elucidation of the ways of the Tal¬ 
mud. 

His students followed up the work of the master and several of 
them composed their own works on methodology. The first was 
Samuel de Serillo who wrote a book by the name of Kelale Shemud 
(The Rules of Samuel) discussing the hermeneutic rules of the Tal¬ 
mud. The second Samuel Valencia wrote a special treatise on the 
single rule of interpretation (Midah), Kal-wc-Homer, i. e. inference 
a fortiori. 

Later Spanish scholars continued the work of their predecessors in 
this field. Among them was also the famous Joseph Karo, author 
of the Shulhan Aru\ (Sect. 58) who composed^^madse called Ke- 
Ide ha-Gemarah (The Rules of Gemarah) ^M^BKuiiiosed to 
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be a supplement to Joshua ha-Levi’s Hali\pth Olam, and contains 
numerous original observations on the various devices used by the 
Amoraim in their Halakic discussions. 

A short treatise on the rules of interpretation and methods of the 
Talmud, as well as on the rules employed by the codifiers was writ¬ 
ten by Rabbi Hayyim Benveniste (1603-1673) and was added as an 
appendix to his book, Sheyore Kenesseth ha-Gcdolah, a supplemen¬ 
tary volume to his Kenesseth ha-Gedolah. Like his great work, 
which is primarily a compilation of decisions from many books, the 
rules and observations of this treatise are mostly collected from other 
works, interspersed with original remarks. 

The most comprehensive work, though by no means the most 
scientific one on the subject of Rabbinic methodology and terminology 
is the Yad Malachi by Rabbi Malachi ha-Kohen (fl. middle of eigh¬ 
teenth century). The book is divided into three parts. The first 
called Kelale ha-Gemarah is devoted to a survey of all the possible 
rules, terms and expressions used in the Talmudic discussions. This 
covers about three-fourths of the book, and the subjects are arranged 
alphabetically. The author, however, does not use any scientific 
method in arranging his material, but merely follows the order of the 
letters of the first word of the rule or term. If the first letter of the 
first word is He it is subsumed under that letter, if a Daleth, under 
that one. As stated, it is very detailed, the first part containing six 
hundred and sixty-seven rules and terms, covering almost every tech¬ 
nical rule or expression of the Talmud. The author made use of all 
previous works in the field but selected the opinions he approved. 
At times, his own definitions of terms differ from those of his prede¬ 
cessors. As a rule, the articles are brief, but occasionally he indulges 
in a long discussion when refuting some opinion of former scholars. 
Some of these discussions are of great value for the understanding of 
the Talmud. Thus, article 663, is a long discussion on the authen¬ 
ticity of Halakic statements transmitted by disciples in the name of 
their masters. He analyzes at great length the attitude of the Amo¬ 
raim to such traditions, the conditions of their veracity, namely, how 
and when such statements were utilized as proof for decisions and 
when they were not, as well as all other phases of this important sub¬ 
ject. A number of such lengthy discussions are found in the book. 

The second part, called Kelale ha-Pos\im (Rules Employed by 
Codifiers) gives all the rules and observations which throw light upon 
the methods used by the great codifiers in their works. The codes 
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cript, and were only published during the years 1864-1874 by the so¬ 
ciety Mekitze Nirdamin which was founded in Germany for the 
purpose of publishing such works of older authors, which for one 
reason or another were left in manuscript form. 
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PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 

7* GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The philosophic literature of the post-Classical period differs 
from that of the preceding one in a number of respects. Unlike other 
branches of literature, it is not merely a continuation of what has 
gone before, but possesses a depth and intensity which had not been 
attained even by great thinkers of the Classical Age, in fact, a real 
character of its own which injects into Jewish philosophy a note of 
originality. True, this period did not produce another Maimonides 
who welded the philosophic and theologic teachings into a system, 
and it is also true that a great part of the philosophic literature under 
discussion consists of commentaries upon the book containing that 
very system. But even these very commentaries contain not only 
explanations but numerous additional discussions which throw a new 
light upon the same problems discussed by Maimonides and the older 
thinkers. They are original philosophic works which deal with the 
old problems in a newer, broader and deeper way. There is, for in¬ 
stance, Gersonides who in his book, The Wars of the Lord, deals, 
it is true, with fewer problems than Maimonides, but in a more thor¬ 
ough and scientific manner. Again, there is Hasdai Crescas who 
dared not only to criticize the teachings of the master Maimonides, 
but even to challenge the fundamental principles of Aristode him¬ 
self, and there are numerous less conspicuous workers in this field 
whose labors added a new note to Jewish thought. 

This difference in the character of the philosophy of the post-Clas- 
sical period was to a large extent brought about by two factors, the 
change of language and the extension of the philosophic horizon. In 
fact, the first factor can, to a certain degree, be said to have been the 
cause of the other. The language of Jewish philosophy of the first 
period was Arabic, that of the second Hebrew. The reconquest of 
Spain by the Christians and the removal of scientific and philosophic 
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study from Spain to Provence in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies made that change necessary. When Arabic ceased to be the 
spoken tongue of the Jews, Hebrew took its place as the language of 
philosophy and science, as no other was available. 

The task of converting Hebrew into a medium of expression of 
philosophy and science was not an easy one, new terms had to be 
coined, new meanings placed upon old words, and verbal formi ex¬ 
panded and moulded into flexible usages. This task was first under¬ 
taken by Judah Ibn Tibbon (1120-1190), who emigrated to Provence 
from Spain. He was followed in this work by his sons and many 
others, about whom we will have more to say. Judah began his work 
by translating the books of Saadia, Bahya and Judah ha-Levi, thus 
satisfying the craving of the Jews for these studies. His son Samuel 
completed the translation of the works of the Jewish philosophers by 
rendering into Hebrew the Guide of the Perplexed by Maimonides. 

Once the gates of philosophy were thrown open to the large num¬ 
ber of intellectuals who read only Hebrew, a taste for this study de¬ 
veloped among the scholars and a desire for a deeper draught of the 
waters of the fountain of wisdom arose in the hearts of many. The 
demand called forth a feverish translating activity which continued 
for many years in Provence and Italy. As a result, almost the entire 
philosophic literature was translated into Hebrew and made available 
to the seekers of wisdom. 

This made the study of philosophy both popular and comprehen¬ 
sive. No more was the coveted wisdom limited to the few who were 
acquainted with Arabic, but every intellectual Jew who wanted to 
enter “the garden of philosophy” could easily gain access to it through 
the numerous translations of the books of Aristotle, Al-Farabi, Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna) and the famous commentaries of Ibn Roshd (Aver- 
roes). Consequently, the number of students increased and many 
were those who, wishing to gain the title of philosopher, tried their 
hand at composing treatises upon one phase of philosophy or another, 
and thus increased the literature on the subject. 

On the other hand, those who evinced a real interest in philosophy 
and were bent on delving deeper into its mysteries could now satisfy 
their heart’s desire. The wide literature on the subject covering every 
phase gave them an opportunity to obtain a comprehensive view of 
all the problems without having recourse either to Greek or to Arabic, 
and thus were enabled to add their own contribution to philosophic 
study. 
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The comprehensiveness and intensity with which philosophy was 
studied during this period brought about an extension of the sphere 
of its literary discussion to include problems which were hitherto 
little touched upon. Logic and psychology afford good instances of 
such extension. In the entire Classical period, only two bboks were 
written by Jewish authors on the subject of logic, and these of an 
elementary character only (Vol. I, Sect. 164), while the later age pro¬ 
duced a veritable literature on the subject, consisting mosdy of com¬ 
mentaries or compendia on the works of Aristode and his Arabic fol¬ 
lowers, and a few original works. The subject of psychology, like¬ 
wise, though germane to the metaphysical theological problems with 
which Jewish philosophy concerned itself, was hardly touched upon 
by the older thinkers. At best, they devoted to it only a chapter or 
two in their general works, and there is scarcely a single work de¬ 
voted exclusively to this subject. The situation changed from the 
twelfth century on. The translation of Aristode’s De Anima together 
with the commentaries of Averroes opened a new vista before the 
Jewish thinkers and the question of the soul and its desdny hence¬ 
forth assumed great prominence in Jewish thought. This was mani¬ 
fested in a number of treatises devoted to a discussion of the soul, its 
essence and its faculdes. That these discussions were brought in 
relation with the theological and ethical problems of immortality, 
freedom of the will and human conduct goes without saying. And 
just as these problems received a broader and deeper elucidation by 
the later thinkers, the other problems of philosophy, such as the meta¬ 
physical and physical problems of dme, space and the creadon of the 
world, as well as the theological problems of God’s prescience and 
human freedom likewise received a more intense treatment at their 
hands. Even aesthetics which was entirely strange to the early sa¬ 
vants received some attention from a later philosopher of the sixteenth 
century, Judah Abrabanel. 

Another characteristic of the philosophy of the period is its thor¬ 
oughgoing rationalism. The older thinkers aimed primarily to prove 
that the teachings of the Bible are compatible with those of philos¬ 
ophy and the result was a mutual adjustment. Not only did they 
adjust the Bible to philosophy, but philosophy to the Bible. The sa¬ 
vants of the later period were more bent on rationalizing religion and 
conforming it to the teachings of Aristotelianism than on the vindi¬ 
cation of the truth of the former and proving its compatibility with 
the principles of the latter. They were so saturated with the spirit 
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of the thought of the age that it never occurred to them to doubt the 
validity of its principles. And if the Bible apparently did not enunci¬ 
ate the very same teachings current in philosophy, it had to be inter¬ 
preted in such manner, forced or not forced, as to state them. Hence, 
there arose a school of allegorists who interpreted a large part of the 
Bible in an allegorical manner, so as to make it speak of matter and 
form, movement and rest in good Aristotelian fashion. Some of 
these thinkers were even ready to yield on the question of crcatio ex 
nihilo, creation from nothing, which was defended so vigorously by 
the earlier philosophers, and to concede to matter some kind of eter¬ 
nal existence saving the principle of creation by devious means. 

However, this inclination towards rationalism is not manifested 
throughout the entire period, but is really limited to its first half. At 
the end of the fourteenth century, a reaction set in and conservatism 
became dominant. But in reality, with the end of that century, real 
philosophic investigation terminates. Those thinkers who come after 
that time were either commentators or mere gleaners in the field of 
thought. 

Finally, there is to be noted the influence exerted by the Jewish 
philosophy of the period upon the scholastic thought of the age. The 
extent of that influence has not been fully investigated as yet. But 
it is fairly well established that in the transmission of Aristotelianism 
and the accumulated Arabic philosophic and scientific investigations 
from the East to the West, the role played by Jewish scholars was of 
great importance. Not only were many of the Latin translations of 
the works of Avcrroes, Avicenna and of others made from the He¬ 
brew translations, and not only were the works of Jewish philoso¬ 
phers translated into Latin, but these scholars helped to spread the 
philosophic teachings by personal contact with the leaders of Chris¬ 
tian thought. 

With the removal of the center of Jewish Scholastic activity from 
Arabic speaking countries to Provence and Italy, the thinkers had to 
adapt themselves to new conditions and to a new language, and they 
did so accordingly. It did not take long for Latin to become current 
among the Jewish savants, and a number of them even helped to 
translate books, either directly from the Arabic or from the Hebrew, 
into that language. As a result, the currents of Jewish and Christian 
thought mingled, and the former influenced and helped to shape the 
trend and form of the latter. Almost all the leading Scholastic phil- 

ophers, William of Auvergne, Alexander of Hales, Albertus Mag- 
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nus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon and others ack¬ 
nowledge in their works the influence of the teachings of Jewish 
thinkers upon their systems. 1 Even in the Renaissance period, we 
can still detect traces of Jewish teachings in the thought of the age 
which acted as a leaven and quickened the formation of a new con¬ 
ception of the world and life. 3 

Thus, the Jewish philosophy of the period, though written primar¬ 
ily in Hebrew did not remain the isolated expression of a group, but 
became a contributory stream which helped to swell the general cur¬ 
rent of thought and carry it to further progress. 

74. TRANSLATIONS 

As noted above, the work of translation played an important part 
in the development of Jewish philosophy; it will therefore, not be 
amiss to give a brief survey of this activity. 

First, as to the extent of the literature translated. It is well known, 
in spite of the fact that Aristotle was the central axis round which 
Mediaeval thought turned, no Greek original text of his works ex¬ 
isted during a large part of the Mediaeval Ages, and a knowledge of 
his philosophy was derived entirely from translations. It was the 
Syrian scholars who acted as transmitters of Aristotelian teachings 
and who introduced them to the Arabic world during the seventh 
and eighth centuries by translating the works of Aristotle, as well as 
portions of the writings of other philosophers, from the Greek into 
Syriac, and from Syriac into Arabic. Many were the workers in this 
held, but most distinguished among them were Honein ben Ishak 
and his son. It was not long before all the genuine works of Aris¬ 
totle, as well as a number of spurious works ascribed to him were 
translated into Arabic To these were added also the Isagoge of 
Porphyry (an introduction to Aristotle’s works on logic) and the 
commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodosias and Themestius and 
excerpts from other peripatedc philosophers. 

These translarions served as a basis for a whole philosophic litera¬ 
ture which was gradually produced by numerous Arabic thinkers. 
These Arabic scholars commented on the works of Aristotle, abridged 
them, wrote compendia of the various sciences, and paraphrased 
single books. Of the most important Arabic philosophers were Al- 
Kindi (d. 863), Abu Nazar Al-Farabi (d. 950), Ibn Sina or Avicenna 

* On this see Jacob Guttmann, Die Scholastic des Dreizenten Jahrhundera in ihrem 
Bcadmmea zum Judentum. Breslau, 1902. . 

'll Wazman, The Philosophy 0 i Don Hasdai Crescas, p. 45. 
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(d. 1037), Abu Hamid Al-Gazali (1058-1 in), and finally, the great¬ 
est of them all, Ibn Roshd or Averroes (1126-1198). Each of these 
wrote numerous works centering around the teachings of Aristotle, 
both commentaries on his works and abstracts and compendia of 
parts of his system, as well as independent works of their own. In 
time, as the literature of the commentators and expositors grew, the 
original translations of the Aristotelian books were set aside and were 
less used so that, as a result, many of them were lost. The older 
Jewish thinkers, however, must have had access to the original trans¬ 
lations and studied them together with the commentaries of Al- 
Farabi and Avicenna, and later with those of Ibn Roshd. 

It was primarily the books of these philosophers which were trans¬ 
lated into Hebrew, and it was from these that the Jewish scholars 
drew their knowledge of Aristotle, for we find comparatively few 
translations into Hebrew of the Arabic versions of Aristotelian books 
without the commentaries, only two or three of such works being 
extant. We must not, however, conclude that the philosophers had 
a garbled idea of the views and opinions of Aristotle, for the com¬ 
mentaries and compendia of the Arabs were written with great 
pains and effort to reproduce the teachings of the great master in as 
exact a manner as possible. Besides, the commentaries always con¬ 
tained a large part of the text, and one species even the entire text, 
so that as a result, little was missed. 

The number of the books translated from the Arabic into Hebrew 
in the field of philosophy alone besides that of the sciences is so large 
that the mere enumeration of their tides would cover many pages. 
We will, therefore, have to limit ourselves to the most important 
works. We will begin with those of the last of the commentators of 
Aristotle, that of Averroes, for it is his works that practically consti¬ 
tute the Aristotle of the thirteenth century, known both to Jews and 
to Christians alike. 

Averroes, considered in his day the greatest commentator of Aris¬ 
totle, spent a life time in the study of the works of the great master 
and wrote commentaries on all his works with the exception of the 
Politics, the translation of which either did not reach him, as he says, 
or as some aver, was not translated at all into Arabic. Instead of 
this, he made an abstract of Plato's Republic which ‘deals with the 
science of the State. His works on Aristode are of three kinds: (1) 
Compendia of the various books where Averroes presents the con- 
:nts of the works in his own words and his own order without quot- 
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ing the text; (2) middle commentaries where the text is quoted to a 
large extent but not completely; (3) long commentaries where the 
text is completely given, and the commentary takes each word into 
consideration. In Hebrew, this kind of commentary was called Aru\, 
i. e. Long or Perush Al-ha-Milah (Commentary according to the 
Word). 

All these three types of works were translated into Hebrew. Thus 
there is a translation of the entire Organon, which includes all that 
Aristotle had written on logic, his books on physics, of the Meta¬ 
physics and other works. As a rule, there are several translations of 
almost every book. And so, the entire works of Aristotle according 
to Averrocs were translated and retranslated into Herbew. As Aver¬ 
roes’ works, in the latter part of his life fell under the ban of the fan¬ 
atical Almohades, rulers of Spain, many of his original Arabic books 
were lost, and are only found in Hebrew translations which present 
to-day the most complete set of his works, and many of the Latin trans¬ 
lations were also made from the Hebrew. Averroes’ commentaries 
and the text, as said, covered almost all works of Aristotle. There 
are, however, two exceptions, the Meteora of Aristotle, a book on 
the meteors translated by Samuel Ibn Tibbon directly from the Ara¬ 
bic text without any commentary and the Ethics which was trans¬ 
lated from the Latin by Don Meir Alguadez (c. 1400). 

Besides his numerous commentaries on and compendia of Aris¬ 
totle’s works, Averroes wrote independent works of his own, many 
of which were also translated into Hebrew. The most important 
are: Quesita in Ubros Logicae Aristotclis (Dissertations on ques¬ 
tions connected with the Organon), De Substantia Or bis (Disserta¬ 
tions on Physics), Epistola de Connexione Intellectus Abstracti cum 
Homine (Dissertations on the Union of the Human Intellect with 
the Active Intellect of the World), and finally, the Destructio Des¬ 
tructions (The Destruction of the Destruction, Heb. ha-Polath ha- 
Hapola), a polemic book written against the famous book of Al- 
Gazali, The Destruction of the Philosophers (Sepher ha-Hapolah). 
The Destructio Destructions was very popular among the Jews, as it 
defended philosophy and was translated twice, first by Kalonymos 
(14th century) and later anonymously. The first Latin translation 
of the book was also made by the famous Jewish translator Kalony- 
mos ben Kalonymos. 

Al-Farabi was the next favored author of the Jews. The earlier 
philosophers studied his works assiduously, and quoted him eaten- 
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sively. Maimonides speaks of his teachings in the highest terms of 
praise. It is not to be wondered at then that his books were pre¬ 
ferred by the translators and most of them were rendered into He¬ 
brew. The most important of these are his Compendium of Aris¬ 
totle’s Organon ( Kitzur Mi-Kol MleKeth ha-Higoyon), The Book 
of Principles, (Sepher ha-Hathholoth) dealing with the principles of 
existence and containing also an appendix on the principles of poli¬ 
tics and On the Intellect and the Intelligible. The last named work 
was translated into Hebrew several’times under three diverse titles: 

(1) Sepher ha-Se\el we-ha-Mus\oloth, (2) Bese\el ubi-Mus\ol (On 
the Intellect and the Intelligible), and (3) Maamar be-Mahuth ha¬ 
lt ejesh (A Book on the Essence of the Soul). 

Abu Hamid Al-Gazali was another favorite of the translators who 
rendered into Hebrew almost all his works. The most popular of 
these were (1) The Tendencies of the Philosophers, a kind of com¬ 
pendium of philosophic opinions of which two Hebrew translations 
exist, one by Isaac Ibn Albalag (end of the 13th century) entitled 
Deoth ha-Pilisufim, and the other by Judah Nathan (1350) by the 
name of Kavanoth ha-Pilisufim (The Intentions of the Philosophers); 

(2) the famous Tahafut Al-Falasifatu, the Destruction or the Refu¬ 
tation of the Philosophers. Gazali, though well versed in philosophy 
was more inclined to acknowledge the authority of religion over that 
of human reason, and entertained great skepticism regarding the 
principles of philosophy. This skepticism which he expressed in that 
work with great skill made a deep impression on his contemporaries 
as well as on succeeding generations. Yet, in spite of the popularity 
of the work, it was not translated into Hebrew until the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. It was about 1413 that Zerahya ben Isaac 
ha-Levi, a disciple of Hasdai Crescas undertook to translate it into 
Hebrew under the title of Hapolath ha-Pilisufim. The translation 
was done at the request of the patron of letters, Don Vidal Ben- 
veniste Ibn Labi Besides these two important works, several other 
books of Gazali were translated at various times into Hebrew. 

Avicenna (Ibn Sina) seemed to have been, of all the great Arabic 
philosophers, the least favored among the translators. The reason 
for it might have been the fact that he was frequently attacked by 
his successors and his theories were repeatedly refuted. But what¬ 
ever the cause of the slight interest the translators took in his work, 
the result is that of his numerous philosophic works, only two were 
lered into Hebrew. These are On the Heavens and the World 
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(Sepher ha-Shomayim we-ha-Olam) translated by Moses Melgueil (c. 
1250) and the Al-Najah, a short encyclopaedia of the sciences of physics 
and metaphysics. The last work was translated by Todros Todrosi 
(1330-1340) under a queer title ha-Tzolath ha-Nefesh. Literally, it 
means the saving of the soul, but it is to be understood rather as 
meaning the refuge or salvation of the soul, inasmuch as the study 
of the sciences affords that salvation. 

Most of these translations from the Arabic were done during the 
thirteenth century and some during the fourteenth. However, as 
years passed by, the knowledge of Arabic among the Jews diminished 
while that of Latin increased. It was then that translations from 
that language began to appear. It is to be noted that in spite of the 
fact that the Christian philosophers whose works were rendered into 
Hebrew were all dignitaries of the Church, which as we know, was 
to a large degree responsible for the sufferings of the Jews, this fact 
did not prevent the scholars from studying their works assiduously 
and translating them into their own tongue, so as to spread among 
their brethren the truths they believed to have found in those writ¬ 
ings. The current maxim found so frequently in Mediaeval writ¬ 
ings, “Accept the truth no matter whosoever pronounces it,” ade¬ 
quately expresses the attitude of these scholars towards truth and 
knowledge. 

The earliest of the translations from the Latin was the book of 
Adelard of Bath (1120) entitled Questiones Natural ex, containing a 
series of dialogues between an uncle and his nephew touching on 
various problems of nature. The translation was made by Berakhya 
ha-Kakdan (Sea. 159) under the title Dodi Wc-Nckdi (Uncle and 
Nephew). The version was recently edited and translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Sir Herman Gollancz. There followed then numerous trans¬ 
lations from the works of almost every Scholastic philosopher of im¬ 
portance. Thus, we have Hebrew translations of two books by Al- 
bertus Magnus (1193-1280), namely his Commentary on Aristotle’s De 
Anima and the Philosophia Pauperum, an introduction to the physics 
of Aristotle. This work was translated into Hebrew by Abraham 
Shalom ben Isaac (1495) under the title of Kizur ha-Pilusufia ha- 
Tibith (A Compendium of the Philosophy of Nature). Thomas 
Aquinas, the great Scholastic, seemed to have found favor with the 
translators for no less than nine of his works were rendered into He¬ 
brew, among them two of his commentaries on the books of Aris¬ 
totle, the Metaphysics and the De Anima and a work on the Ideas 
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(named erroneously in Hebrew, Maamar ha-Hemshalim). Of the 
works of other philosophers rendered into Hebrew we find those of 
Boetius, Raimundus Lullus, Duns Scotus, Vincenz of Beauvais and 
of many lesser lights. Boetius’ famous work, De Consolatione Phil- 
osophiae, (The Comfort of Philosophy) was translated twice, and 
even given a euphuistic title, Menahem Meshib Nafshi (Lamenta¬ 
tions, I, 5). 

The center of this activity was, as mentioned, Provence. It was 
there where the cultures of the East and West mingled, that such 
work could have begun and developed. Thither came a number of 
Jewish immigrants from Spain who were conversant with both 
Arabic and Hebrew, and these acted as the transmitters of the treas¬ 
ures of knowledge stored in the works written in Arabic both by 
Jews and Moslems, and made them accessible first to their brethren 
and ultimately to the great world. The moving spirits in this useful 
literary activity were the members of the Tibbon family, Judah, Sam¬ 
uel and Moses, father, son and grandson. However, others soon fol¬ 
lowed in their wake, the guild of translators kept on increasing, and 
later even spread to other countries, especially to Italy where they were 
often encouraged in their work by royal patrons of learning. Thus, 
for two centuries, the thirteenth and fourteenth, the scholars of Pro¬ 
vence were feverishly busy translating a philosophic and scientific 
literature from one language into another. 

Judah and Samuel devoted themselves primarily to the translation 
of Jewish works written in Arabic. It was Moses who was the 
initiator of the great undertaking of “Introducing the beauty of Ja- 
phet (Greek wisdom in Arabic garb) into the tents of Shem.” He 
was the translator par excellence, the number of works he rendered 
into Hebrew amounting to over a score, among them several com¬ 
mentaries and compendia of Averroes, Themestius’ commentary on 
the Metaphysics, Al-Farabi’s Book of Principles and many other 
works of various philosophers. Jacob ben Abba Mari Anatoli (1200- 
1250), son-in-law of Samuel Ibn Tibbon upheld the tradition of the 
family and rendered many works into Hebrew noted among which 
are Averroes’ Middle Commentary on the first Five Books of Logic 
of the Organon and his long commentary on the Analytica. Ana¬ 
toli’s fame as a translator reached Frederic the Second of Naples who 
was a great patron of learning, and he invited him to his court where 
he was engaged in cooperation with Christian scholars in translating 
' rabic works into Latin. Another member of the Tibbon family, 
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Jacob ben Makir-Tibbon (1230*1312), known as Don Profiat was also 
engaged in this work. To him belong the translations of Averroes’ 
Compendium of Logic entitled Kol Mlekheth ha-Higoyon (The En¬ 
tire Work of Logic), the nine books of Averroes’ Commentary on 
the De Partibus Animalium and the De Generations. 

Of the other leading translators, the most outstanding is Kalony- 
mos ben Kalonymos (1287-1337) of Provence. He, like Anatoli, was 
later invited by Robert of Anjou to Italy, to cooperate in the work 
of translation into Latin, where he translated Averroes’ Destruction 
of the Destruction into that language. The number of the books 
translated by him into Hebrew is considerable and includes several 
books of Averroes’ Commentaries on the Organon, the Commenta¬ 
ries on the Physics, Metaphysics and other books, and also Al-Farabi’s 
work on the Classification of Sciences. (Bemispar ha-Hokmoth.) 
Other noted laborers in this field were Todros Todrosi of Arles (c. 
1300-1350), a very prolific worker, Zerahya ben Isaac (1250-1300), 
Zerahya ben Shealtiel Gracian (1270-1290), Samuel ben Judah Mar- 
sili (first half of fourteenth century) and Isaac Albalag (14th cen¬ 
tury). Besides these, there was a large number of other scholars who 
contributed their share to this type of literary activity, sometimes at¬ 
taching their names to their works, and sometimes giving them to 
the world anonymously. 

The work of these translators forms a valuable chapter in the his¬ 
tory of Jewish literature, for not only did it enrich it in content and 
ideas, but it also contributed greatly to the development of the He¬ 
brew language. It was due to the work of these scholars that Hebrew 
became a vehicle of expression for philosophic and scientific ideas. 
True, none of the translations display great skill in the mastery of 
the language and arc often full of Arabisms and awkward expres¬ 
sions. It is also true that there was little unity in the creation of a 
scientific terminology and that each author differed considerably from 
the others in the use of that terminology. But with all these short¬ 
comings, the work of these translators is of permanent value for it 
laid the foundation of a scientific and philosophic Hebrew style. 

75. COMMENTARIES 

In the wake of the activity of translation, there followed another 
literary activity which is akin to it, but possesses more individuality 
and opportunity for self-expression, and that is the writing of com¬ 
mentaries on the translated books. Commentary writing was an 
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important species of intellectual endeavor in the Mediaeval Ages, as 
the commentaries of the great Arabic philosophers, Avicenna, Al- 
Farabi and Averroes testify. In fact, these were not mere commen¬ 
taries aiming to explain obscure words and doubtful expressions, but 
often original works which contributed to the deepening of the sub¬ 
ject matter discussed. It is not to be wondered at then that these 
commentaries themselves, especially those of Averroes became the 
subject of numerous supercommentaries, and thus a considerable lit¬ 
erature of this type was produced in Hebrew during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The commentaries, in general, can be divided into two classes, (i) 
those on books written by Arabic philosophers, and (2) those on the 
books written by Jewish philosophers. Of the latter class, there is 
practically one book on which the commentators concentrated their 
attention, and that is the Guide or the More Nebul(im of Maimoni- 
des. For several centuries, this book was the Bible of Jewish philos¬ 
ophers and was assiduously studied and analyzed, so that all philo¬ 
sophic study during this period bears a direct or indirect relation to 
this book. As for the commentaries on the books of the gentile 
philosophers, there was a special predeliction for the books of Aver¬ 
roes on account of the importance attached to them, yet we find a 
large number of commentaries on books of other philosophers. 

Of the leading commentators on the books of the Arabic philos¬ 
ophers, the first is the famous philosopher, Levi ben Gerson (1288- 
1344) who was exceedingly active in that direction. He wrote super¬ 
commentaries on most of Averroes’ commentaries on the books of 
logic, on his compendium, and the middle commentary on the physics, 
on the compendia of the De Coelo and the De Anima, on his com¬ 
mentaries on the De Animalibus* (Baale Hayyim), De Generatione, 
the Part/a Naturalia and the De Sensu (ha-Hush we-ha Muhosh, i. c. 
on sense and things sensed), and he also commented on the book 
Meteora (Ototh ha-Shomayim) translated from the Arabic without 
the commentary of Averroes. 

The second one is Moses of Narbonne, known as the Narboni, 
who wrote supercommentaries on the middle commentaries of Aver¬ 
roes on the Physics and the De Coelo, and also commentaries on the 
Tendencies of the Philosophers (Kavonoth ha-Pilisufim) by Al- 
Gazali, and the philosophical romance of Ibn Tophail, the Letter of 

’Gersonides supercommentary was translated into Latin by Jacob Man tin us and was 

orporated in the Latin version of Averroes’ works, published in 1521. 
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Hai ben Yaktan (Iggereth Hai ben Yaktan). Of the other commen¬ 
tators, the better known are Joseph ben Shem Tob whose commen¬ 
taries on the Isagoge of Porphyrys and on the Ethics of Aristotle are 
extant, Shem Tob ben Joseph (1461-90) who- explained the Physics 
and the De Anima, Isaac Albalag from whom we possess a commen¬ 
tary on the Physics, and Judah ben Jehiel Messer Leon of Mantua 
who left us a commentary on the books on logic by Aristotle in Aver- 
roes’ rendering. 

From what has been said about the place The Guide of Maimonides 
occupied in the schools of Jewish philosophy, it can be easily inferred 
that the commentaries on that book were numerous. But not all of 
them were preserved, and even of those that were preserved only a 
limited number attracted the attention of the scholars and the stu¬ 
dents, so that they were ultimately printed either together with the 
text or in separate books. Of these, the earliest was the More ha- 
More (The Guide of the Guide®) by Shem Tob Ibn Falaquera. In 
his preface, the author states the motive for the writing of this com¬ 
mentary which is the following: The study of philosophy, says he, 
is useful to those who are prepared for it, but dangerous to those 
who have not the preliminary education. But even those whose 
understanding is mature and who have had some preparation in this 
science are liable to err and misinterpret the words of Maimonides, 
because of insufficient acquaintance with the philosophic sources 
upon which he drew. To supply this knowledge is the purpose of 
Falaquera in his commentary. 

The work is divided into three parts (1) the commentary, (2) a 
summary of the contents of the first fifty-seven chapters together 
with short notes explaining some difficult passages, and (3) several 
chapters containing corrections of Samuel Ibn Titbon’s translation. 
The commentary which occupies the largest part of the book is not 
what one usually understands by that word, as it is primarily a com¬ 
pilation of excerpts of statements of various Arabic and Jewish philos¬ 
ophers on the subjects dealt with in the chapters of the Guide. These 
statements very frequently elucidate the meaning of the passages in 
the work, and at times, introduce a new note in the entire discussion 
of the subject. Of the excerpts quoted, a large part is taken from 

*This is the literal translation, but Shem Tob interprets the second More as meaning 
the rebellious or misguided, i. e., that his commentary intends to correct the opinions 
at those who misitterpreted the Guide. 
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the writings of Averroes. They are so numerous that Falaquera does 
not quote him by name but by the title “The scholar referred to.” 

The spirit of the commentary, unlike the later ones, is very con¬ 
servative. Falaquera is inclined to see in the views of the Arabic 
philosophers, not excluding the radical Averroes, an agreement on 
many points with the views of Jewish tradition. He even takes ex¬ 
ception to the statement of Maimonides that all that Aristotle said re¬ 
garding things in the sub-lunar world (the technical name for the 
earth and life on it) is true without doubt, and says that it is greatly 
exaggerated. On the other hand, he agrees with him in his remark 
that Aristotle had no positive proof for his assumption of the eternity 
of the world, but merely plausible arguments. Falaquera proves his 
point from the very language of Aristotle regarding this matter, which 
carries a slight ring of uncertainty. 

The second commentary was written a century later by Joseph Ibn 
Kaspi (1280-1340) of Argentiers, the Bible exegete and philosopher 
(see Sect. 17). It is really a double commentary consisting of two 
parts, each complete in itself and bearing two different titles, Amude 
Keseph (Pillars of Silver) and Masfyoth Keseph (Mosaics of Silver) 
respectively. The first part contains explanations of the simpler parts 
of the Guide, while the second aims at probing the secrets contained 
in some passages which are intended only for the initiated and the 
select. The commentary is distinguished by keen analysis and a free 
spirit. 

Kaspi belonged to a group of Provence Jewish philosophers who 
did not hesitate to draw the consequences from their philosophic 
principles, even at the risk of coming into conflict with tradition. 
His radicalism is especially evident in the Mas\ioth. Thus, in his 
remarks on Chapter XIII, Pt. II of the Guide, where Maimonides 
asserts his opposition to the principle of the eternity of the world, he 
expresses himself as seeing no necessity for believing in Creatio De 
Novo, and that this belief is no dogma in Judaism. Again, in his 
commentary on Ch. XXIX, Pt. II and Ch. XXVII, Pt. Ill, he out¬ 
lines briefly and rather subtly his allegorical interpretation of the first 
chapters of Genesis, according to which the story of the creation is 
not to be taken literally, but merely as symbolic expressions of cer¬ 
tain philosophic theories and principles (see Sect. D of the chapter). 
However, wherever he is not inclined to be extremely radical, his re¬ 
marks are illuminating, and many of them were incorporated in 

“r commentaries. 
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The third important commentator on the Guide is the philosopher 
Moses ben Abba Mari of Narbonne. He, like the previous commen¬ 
tators, felt that Maimonides had failed to give the premises on which 
his conclusions were based and thus his words were misunderstood. 
He aims, therefore, to supply the deficiency and also to point out 
some philosophical shortcomings of the master’s views, where they do 
not agree with the more developed opinions of the later philosophers, 
especially with those of Averroes with whose teachings Maimonides 
was not sufficiently conversant. He endeavors to reveal to a certain 
extent the “secrets” contained in the Guide, though with great cau¬ 
tion. 

Narboni’s commentary is permeated, like Kaspi’s, with a free spirit, 
for he belonged to the same group of liberal thinkers. However, he 
is not as outspoken as Kaspi and his remarks are veiled and are very 
often ambiguous. Thus, in his comments on Ch. XXVII, Pt. II of 
the Guide, where Maimonides asserts that the world, though created, 
is not destructible, he remarks ironically that in asserting that the 
world is eternal in the future though created in the past, the master 
met Aristode half way, “As if such things can be settled by a com¬ 
promise in a court of justice.” He means to imply by these words 
that it is impossible to accept the compromise of Maimonides, and 
that if we assume that the world is created, we must also assume its 
destructibility, and vice versa if we assume its indestructibility we must 
also assume its existence from eternity. He was not, however, able 
to conceal his free ideas from the students, and the more conserva¬ 
tive thinkers of the successive generations looked upon his work with 
suspicion, though they copied from it extensively. 

These commentaries, however, arc not really commentaries in the 
strict sense of the word, as they are intended more for the deep student 
who wishes to delve in the mysteries of philosophy, but they do not 
satisfy the needs of the ordinary student who wants to understand 
the plain meaning of words and passages in the Guide. 

To fill this need was the aim of the later commentators. Of these, 
the first was the grammarian and student of philosophy, Profiat Du¬ 
ran, known under the pen name of Ephodi (d. 1396). His commen¬ 
tary is complete, covering every chapter, but it is very brief as he 
limited himself to short notes explaining every difficult expression 
and elucidating the meaning of those passages which needed clarify¬ 
ing. About a century later, another commentary was produced by 
Shem Tob ben Joseph (d. 1488) with the same intention, that is to 
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make the Guide accessible to the ordinary student. This commentary 
is an extensive and detailed one, and in fact, too extensive, as many 
of his explanations are unnecessary being too obvious. He himself 
recognizing this deficiency apologizes for it by stating that even 
the easier passages of the book need the attention of the student, and 
to call forth that attention is what he aimed at by his notes. Shem 
Tob had before him the commentaries of his predecessors and he 
utilized them to a great extent, excerpting whole pages from the 
works of Kaspi and Narboni and numerous passages from Ephodi, but 
he very seldom mentions them by name. 

Yet, with all the extensiveness of Shem Tob, there was still room 
for another commentator to add his own explanatory notes to those 
of his predecessors. This commentator was Asher ben Abraham, sur- 
named Bunyan Crescas. He confesses in his preface that he is not 
certain whether he has fathomed the meaning of those passages upon 
which he comments, yet he hopes that he will be of great help to 
the young students. His notes are brief, but on the whole illuminat¬ 
ing. These last three commentaries, though they fall behind the 
older ones in depth and philosophic penetration, were yet, on ac¬ 
count of their simpler character, more current and popular with the 
students, and for this reason, they were repeatedly printed with the 
text, while the former remained for a long time in manuscript as 
separate works. 

Partial commentaries on selected passages or chapters of the More 
were written by many scholars. Of the most outstanding of these, 
the first is the commentary on the twenty-five propositions which 
form the introduction to the second part of the Guide by Hillel of 
Verona, (Sect. 77); second, the extensive commentary of Don Isaac 
Abrabanel on Chs. I-LV, Pt. I and Chs. XXXI-XLV, Pt. II, Ch. I, 
Pt. Ill and a separate treatise called Shomayim Hadashim (New 
Heavens) on Ch. XIX, Pt. II. The character of the commentary 
will be discussed in connection with the exposition of the philosophy 
of Abrabanel. We possess also a Kabbalistic commentary on the 
Guide entitled Sodoth ha-More (The Secrets of the Guide) by the 
famous mystic Abraham Abulafia (see Sect. 106). In this commen¬ 
tary, Abulafia attempts to reconcile the teachings of Maimonides with 
* of the Kabbala. 
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76. LOGIC 

On account of the many commentaries on Aristotle’s works of 
logic, the compendia of the same and the supercommentaries written 
by Jewish scholars, very few independent works on logic were com¬ 
posed during the period. 

There were, however, several men who found it necessary to add to 
this mass of literature translated from Arabic and extensively com¬ 
mented upon some works of their own, and wrote short treatises on 
the subject of logic. The first of these was Joseph Kaspi who wrote a 
compendium of logic for his son under the name of Zeror ha-Kespeh. 
The author is quite conscious of the fact that Al-Farabi and Averroes 
preceded him in this work, still he believes that his book, on account 
of its brevity, will be of some use to his contemporaries who wish 
to acquire the elements of logic without great labor and much ex¬ 
penditure of mental energy. He further believes that a knowledge 
of the principles of science will help towards an understanding of the 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures. With this aim in view, Kaspi in¬ 
cluded in his compendium only the contents of the first six books of 
Aristotle’s Organon, omitting the Topics, the Poetics and the Rhetoric, 
believing that the contents of these books would contribute little to 
the exegesis of the Bible. 

The second one was Levi ben Gerson who, after writing a critical 
supercommentary on a number of Averroes’ commentaries on several 
books on logic, wrote a book entitled The Right Syllogism (ha-He- 
kesh ha-Yashar). This work contains his strictures both upon Aris¬ 
totle’s and Averroes’ views of the structure of the various syllogisms 
and gives an exposition of his own views. It drew upon itself the at¬ 
tention of the gentile scholars and was immediately translated into 
Latin, under the title: Liber Syllogismi Recti. 

A third writer on logic was Joseph ben Moses Kilti of Greece, a 
scholar who lived at the end of the fourteenth century. He wrote the 
book, entitled Minhat Yehudah (The Gift of Judah) in honor of an¬ 
other scholar, Judah ben Jacob Ibn Eter of Spain, hence its name. The 
work presents the contents of the entire Organon, including the 
Potties and Rhetoric. 

77. PSYCHOLOGY 

As noted above, the problem of the soul, which in the Classical 
period occupied only a secondary position in Jewish philosophy, be¬ 
came very prominent during the post-Classical Age. The reason for 
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this importance is to be sought in the great influence exercised by the 
teachings of Averroes upon Jewish thought. Averroes devoted ex¬ 
cessive attention to the problem of the soul which was left open by 
Aristotle on account of the ambiguity of the language he employed in 
his statement on the subject. There arose, therefore, many differ¬ 
ences in the interpretation of the words of the master among his prin¬ 
cipal commentators, Alexander of Aphrodisias and Themistius. The 
Arabic commentators, whose view of Aristotle’s teaching was col¬ 
ored with Neo-Platonic conceptions, injected into this question still 
greater diversity. The result of all this was Averroes’ theory of the 
soul and intellect known as the Unitas IntdUctus. 

The theory which concerns itself with the intellect and not with 
the lower parts of the soul is briefly as follows: Aristotle, as known, 
spoke in his description of the soul, of parts, faculties or even of three 
souls, which are the vegetative, the animal and the human. The first 
includes those powers and forces which regulate the activities of 
nutrition and growth of the body common to man, animals and 
plants. The second embraces the activities of sensation, perception 
and movement which are common both to man and animals. The 
third, soul or reason, is peculiar to man alone. The first two parts or 
souls, he taught, are intimately connected with the body and disap¬ 
pear with its death. It is the third alone which is immortal. He 
further taught that the third part contains two elements, the active 
and the passive which ulimately came to be known as the active and 
the passive intellects.* He did not, however, say much more about 
the nature and character of reason and its ultimate destiny. Hence, 
there arose the different interpretations. Regarding this intellect, 
Averroes says that not only is it bipartite but tripartite. It consists 
of the material intellect, the acquired (Sekel ha-Nikne) and the ac¬ 
tive. The material intellect is a disposition in the soul to perceive 
ideas and concepts aroused by the association of the universal Active 
Intellect (Sekel ha-Poel), a separate intelligence which rules the sub¬ 
lunar world, with the soul of man. In the course of its activity, the 
material intellect acquires more and more concepts and ideas so that 
it becomes the acquired intellect. When it reaches the highest degree 
of perfection, it then becomes active and unites with the Active In¬ 
tellect of the world after the death of the individual. 

• Aristotle himself called the second element voC^ JtorfH)Tix6£, i. e., passive reason, but 
the name vovc jroinTixdq, i. e., active reason for the first is according to Zeller found 
only in later writers. 
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Averroes thus reduced the immortality o£ the soul to a minimum 
in depriving it of the individuality of the person, and making it con¬ 
sist merely in the ultimate unity of the active reason of the individual 
with the Universal Intellect. That such a theory threatened to under¬ 
mine some of the fundamental principles of religion in general and of 
Judaism in particular, such as beliefs in immortality and reward and 
punishment in the hereafter, goes without saying. Jewish philoso¬ 
phers found themselves, therefore, in a difficult position. On the one 
hand, there was the authority of Averroes, the great interpreter of 
the philosopher, (the name applied to Aristotle in the Mediaeval 
Ages), and on the other hand, the question of how this theory could 
be accepted without making a breach with religion. Hence, there 
arose the great interest in the problem of psychology, which was ex¬ 
pressed either in separate works entirely devoted to the problem or 
by giving to it prominent space in their general works on philosophy. 

The first book dealing exclusively with psychology is the Tagmuli 
ha-Nephesh (The Reward of the Soul), by Hillel ben Samuel of 
Verona, Italy (1220-1295). Rabbi Hillel went to Spain in his youth 
to be instructed both in Talmud and philosophy. He spent three 
years at the academy of Jonah Gerundi at Barcelona as he relates in 
his book, and simultaneously studied philosophy and science with 
other masters. He later returned to his native country and lived in 
Ferrara and Forli where he was engaged in the practice of medicine. 
Hillel had a knowledge both of Arabic and Latin, and was probably 
the first Jewish philosopher who made extensive use of philosophic 
and scientific books in Latin, even translating them into Hebrew. He 
was a prolific writer, engaged in translations, the writing of commen¬ 
taries and in the composition of original works. He translated several 
medical works from the Latin, among them a book on surgery, and 
also the famous book Liber De Causis, a pseudo-Aristotelian work. 
His commentary on Maimonides’ twenty-five propositions was noted 
above. Of his own works, not all were preserved in their entirety; 
some of them are extant in a fragmentary state, from which we can 
see that they dealt with theological and philosophical questions. His 
main philosophic work is the Tagmule ha-Nephesh on which his 
tide as a philosopher rests. 

This book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the 
philosophical side of the problem of the soul, namely, defining its 
essence and functions, and the second with the theological phase, 
namely of the soul’s reward and punishment In his introduction. 
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the author explains the purpose of the book, saying that the reader 
will derive a double benefit from the discussion of this problem. 
First, that since the soul is the thing by means of which man becomes 
what he is, it is not meet that we should remain ignorant of our very 
human essence. Second, if one should possess an erroneous concep¬ 
tion of the soul, he is liable to continue in his error, and arrive at 
similar wrong conceptions of the universe, angels and eveiv God 
Himself. It is, therefore, his purpose to put forth a clear conception 
of the soul and thus set men right in their concepts of spiritual things. 
He does not, however, lay claim to much originality, inasmuch as he 
admits that he collected his material from many books dealing with 
the subject, but he reserves for himself the right to reject those opin¬ 
ions which do not stand the test of truth, for the search of truth is 
his aim. 

The first part of the book is subdivided into seven sections, proving 
various propositions concerning the soul. In the first section, Hillel 
proves the existence of the soul as an entity distinct from the body by 
a number of proofs of which we will quote one. We see, he says, 
that natural bodies are of various grades. Some take food, grow 
and reproduce while others, like stones and minerals, do not dis¬ 
charge these functions. We must, therefore, assume that the func¬ 
tions performed by the former do not arise from the fact that they 
are bodies, for stones are also bodies and are endowed with all the 
properties that the definition of a body involves. It is to be concluded 
then that there is a different principle, not the body itself, which sup¬ 
plies this perfection to the first class of beings not possessed by the 
other class. This is the soul. He next proves that the soul is a sub¬ 
stance, not an accident nor a property. It is not an accident, for an 
accident is that, the destruction of which does not cause the destruc¬ 
tion of the object in which it resides, while the body cannot exist as 
a living body without a soul. Further, accidents may pass from one 
genus to another, thus color is found in man, animals, plants and min¬ 
erals, while the soul is found only in the first three genera. It is not 
a property, for properties may exist in things sometimes in potential¬ 
ity, and sometimes in actuality, while the human soul is always an 
actuality for without it, the body is but a corpse. It is, therefore, a 
substance, and substances again are either corporeal or incorporeal. 
The soul is not a corporeal substance, for a body is divisible, change¬ 
able and subject to motion, but the soul is not susceptible to any of 
these things as will be proved, hence it is not a corporeal substance. 
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True, we speak of the soul as ascending or descending, but these ex¬ 
pressions are only metaphorical, an assertion which he proves at 
length in accordance with the Aristotelian conception of locomotion. 
The objection to the unchangeability of the soul, arising from the 
fact that man passes from one emotion to the other, e. g. from joy to 
sorrow, he meets by saying that these emotions are not inherent in 
the soul as such. They are primarily due to bodily humours, and 
the soul is only affected by the mixture of these humours, so far as it 
is united with the body. In its own nature, it is not subject to emo¬ 
tions. The union of the soul with the body is to be understood as 
the union of form with matter, namely that it supplies the perfec¬ 
tion to the latter. 

The indivisibility of the soul is proved by Hillel in the following 
manner. If the soul is divisible, we have to assume either that each 
part possesses all the powers of the whole, or that the whole contains 
an inseparable sum of the powers of the parts. In the first case, 
we arrive at an absurdity as we posit a multiplicity of souls; in the 
second, we must say that the divisibility is only potentially so and 
not actually. However, since every force in the potential must some¬ 
times become actual, which is not the case with the potential divisi¬ 
bility of the soul, it follows that it is not even potentially divisible. 
He next defines the soul as an emanated formal substance which sub¬ 
sists through its own perfection and occupies the fourth place in the 
order of spiritual beings, namely after the universal Active Intellect. 
The order he refers to is the usual one posited by the Arabian and 
Jewish philosophers, namely (1) God, (2) the Separate Intelligences, 
(3) the Active Intellect, (4) the Soul. The ultimate source of emana¬ 
tion is, of course, God who works through the mediacy of the intelli¬ 
gences. He now comes to the crucial question which is the relation 
of the soul to the Active Intellect and the description of the essence 
and activity of the human intellect, the higher part of the soul. 

But before attending to this question, he digresses on a discussion 
of Averroes’ theory of the unity of the soul which posits that there is 
one universal soul and that the individualizations in men are only 
due to the association of that soul with the various human bodies. 
Hillel is inclined to accept this theory, but in a modified form as will 
soon be evident. He then resumes his description of the intellect, 
dividing it, like Averroes, into three elements; the hylic or the ma¬ 
terial, the acquired and the active, described above. He further 
agrees with Averroes that the material intellect is acted upon by the 
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universal Active Intellect, which action helps it to realize its powers 
and become an active intellect in itself. This is accomplished by the 
process of conception, the more the material intellect conceives ideas 
and universal, the more active it becomes, and continues to rise in 
the degree of conception until it is able to conceive the Active Intel¬ 
lect itself and thus be united with it. All this is discussed by Hillel 
at great length and with many proofs which we have omitted on ac¬ 
count of their technicalities. 

Thus far, he agrees with Averroes, but when he comes to the ques¬ 
tion what the relation of the intellect is to the human soul, he dis¬ 
agrees with him. Averroes taught that the intellect is neither a part 
of the soul nor its form, but merely an immaterial substance coming 
from the Active Intellect which is united with the soul during life 
and is released after death, going back to its source and retaining 
none of its former individuality. That could not be accepted by Hil¬ 
lel. He, therefore, endeavors to prove by a series of arguments that 
the intellect is a part of the soul, and what is more, that it is the very 
form of the soul and thus directs all its forces, even that of the percep¬ 
tive and of feeling and growth. Yet, this form is not lost with the 
death of the body, though the lower parts of the soul, like all other 
forms, disappear with the destruction of the matter with which they 
are connected. The intellect is eternal, and being the form of the 
soul of the individual, it retains all its individuality and is thus sub¬ 
ject to reward and punishment. 

In the second part, our author takes up the question of reward and 
punishment after death. He proceeds, at first, to lay down a general 
proposition that both reward and punishment are not of a corporeal 
but of a spiritual nature. He offers many reasons for this assertion, 
one of which is as follows: If the soul, as proved, is incorporeal, im¬ 
material and a formal substance, how can it be affected by corporeal 
punishment, for all corporeal action implies the permeation of the 
influence of the agent in all parts of the patient, but a spiritual sub¬ 
stance has no parts. Further, were the reward and punishment cor¬ 
poreal, why separate the soul from the body? Would it not have 
been better if the good were rewarded and the wicked punished while 
living, so that they would thus serve as an example to others? 

He then shows how man can reach a happy state after death. God, 
says Hillel, provided man with the means to attain his goal, that is 
the intellect with which He endowed him. Here he gives a more 
detailed account of the stages of that intellect. The first is the ma- 
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terial intellect which is prepared to receive the ideas and conceptions. 
The second, the acquired intellect, i. e. the sum of the ideas man ac¬ 
quires through life, and the highest is the active intellect when man 
is able to conceive the universal Active Intellect. The acquired in¬ 
tellect consists of two parts, the speculative and the practical, that is 
one that is devoted entirely to contemplation, and the other which 
busies itself with doing things. The practical part is again divided 
into the cogitative and the technological. The first is the power by 
means of which man decides upon actions, estimates their propriety 
and justification, the second is the power which endows man with 
skill for the arts. The practical reason is, of course, associated with 
the imaginative faculty, for without it, no action or art can be car¬ 
ried out. We must not, however, think that these two parts of the 
acquired intellect differ in essence. In reality, the speculative and the 
practical elements are one in essence, and differ only in their objects, 
as the objects of the former are the true and the false, and the ob¬ 
jects of the latter are good and bad. 

We must also not conclude that the development of the acquired 
intellect is alone sufficient to cause man to obtain righteousness. The 
other forces of the soul must cooperate, especially those of the will 
and the emotions, and it is, therefore, meet for man to train all his 
faculties, even that of sensation, i. c. his five senses, to the service of 
the Lord. 

After stating his general conception of the nature of reward and 
punishment, Hillel proceeds to describe it in more detail and to meet 
the objections that may arise to the view from many passages in Tal¬ 
mudic literature which apparently speak of material kinds of reward 
and punishment. He devotes a good deal of space to explaining the 
Talmudic passages, which speak of Gan Eden (Paradise) and the 
Gehinom (Hell) in rather gross terms, by employing the usual de¬ 
vices of allegory and parable. He concludes that these descriptions 
were primarily meant for the masses who will neither be induced to 
do good nor deterred from committing evil by spiritual reward and 
punishment, but are in need of more material promises or threats. 
In reality, we are to understand that the reward of the righteous is 
the rise of the soul to a high degree of contemplation, and the pun¬ 
ishment of the wicked consists in this that their souls will be con¬ 
scious of their low and degraded state and this consciousness will 
cause them great pain and suffering. Hillel makes a number of di¬ 
gressions to explain Talmudic passages dealing with these questions 
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and also discusses the question of resurrection and the world to come. 
He is, however, not clear on the last named subjects, for while he con¬ 
stantly asserts that the soul is eternal, he states in connection with 
resurrection that the wicked will rise and be punished by being con¬ 
demned to destruction, namely that their souls will be destroyed. But 
then the questipn arises, how can the soul be destroyed? This in¬ 
consistency is the result of an attempt to bring into complete har¬ 
mony the views of a radically inclined rational philosophy with the 
various views expressed in the passages of the Talmud and Midrash, 
without discerning which passage is authoritative and which is not. 

In an appendix to the Tagmule ha-Nephesh, Hillel discusses the 
question of free will and human choice of action as well as its com¬ 
patibility with Divine prescience. He approaches the question from 
a new angle hardly touched upon previously, that is, the difficulty we 
meet in explaining why one chooses the doing of good and the other 
of evil. The difficulty is greater, of course, if we assume with Aver- 
roes that the nature of the soul is one with all men. But it is not 
removed even if we assume that there is a separate soul created for 
each man. In that case, we will have to assume that either all souls 
were equally created good or that only some were good and some 
bad. In the first instance, the difficulty is evident, for if they were all 
good, whence the difference in choice of action; in the second in¬ 
stance, the question arises, if some people were originally endowed 
with bad souls, then again they have no choice in their actions. 

In proceeding to solve this difficulty, Hillel points out that it is in¬ 
herently connected with the famous problem of the compatibility of 
the freedom of the will with Divine prescience, namely, how can we 
say that God knows things in the future and yet assert that man is 
free to act as he chooses? God’s knowledge must be correct, the 
human action must then be in accordance with his foreknowledge, 
and if on the other hand, the action be different than His foreknow¬ 
ledge, then His knowledge is incorrect. He offers the following solu¬ 
tion to this ancient problem. There are, he says, three principles of 
existence, form, matter, and non-being. These have three correspond¬ 
ing attributes, the necessary, the possible and the impossible. The first 
refers to form, for it is active, the second to matter since it is poten¬ 
tial, the third to non-being. Since man is compounded of matter and 
form, the attributes of necessity and possibility are pertinent to him. 
Necessity is the principle of his existence and essence; possibility be¬ 
longs to accidents which befall him and is the principle of his ability 
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to choose. Since these two principles are inherent in the very nature 
of man, God does not change that nature nor does His foreknowledge 
of human action change it, but He conceives every human action as 
a possibility. True, He knows beforehand which side of the possi¬ 
bility will be realized, but the knowledge does not affect the possi¬ 
bility, just as the fact that the carpenter knows how to make a table 
from boards of wood does not necessitate the converting of the boards 
into that table, for they also may be made into a chair or a chest. 
Should we assume differendy, then we would have to conclude that 
either God is unjust for He thus changes the nature of the possible 
into the necessary, or that His conceptions are false, i. e. the action is 
possible in nature, and yet He conceives it as necessary. 

Since it has been established that possibility is the principle of 
choice of action, the original problem may also be solved, though it 
may still be asked why some men possess inclination to do good and 
some to do evil, since all men possess possibility of action. Hillel then 
makes a distinction between the choice of good and that of bad. The 
cause for the former, says he, is essential as it arises from the specula¬ 
tive and the practical intellect, that of the latter is accidental. There 
is really no essential cause why man should be wicked, but it arises 
through a series of accidents. At one time or another, things happen 
to men which weaken their mental resistance to temptations. We 
can, therefore, understand the reason why some men are good and 
some are bad, though their souls may be of one nature. Those who 
choose the evil path do so because of a series of accidents that caused 
changes in their souls. 

But here one may ask, why then should the wicked be punished il 
their choice of evil is accidental. To this Hillel answers that these 
accidents are preventable, for were man to use his intellect, he could 
avoid them. That there are some flaws in this reasoning is evident. 
He, however, was neither the first nor the last who failed to give a 
complete solution to this most difficult problem in Jewish religious 
philosophy. 

ii. SHEM TOB IBN FALAQUERA 

The second treatise devoted solely to psychology is the Sepher 
ha-Nephesh (The Book of the Soul) by Shem Tob Ibn Falaquera, 
It is a small book divided into twenty brief chapters, but covers the 
subject completely and gives a clear conception of the psychological 
science of the day. 
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In the introduction, the author states that he wrote this brief trea¬ 
tise on the soul for his own use as a manual for reviewing his psycho¬ 
logical studies, as the knowledge of the soul leads to the knowledge 
of God. He quotes in this connection the famous maxim ascribed to 
Mohammed (though Falaquera ascribes it to certain hermits), “Man, 
know thy soul and thou wilt know thy creator,” and concludes, there¬ 
fore, that the science of the soul precedes the science of the Deity. 

Before proceeding to describe the soul and its faculties, the author 
devotes three brief chapters to the proof for the existence of the soul, 
to the medium of activity of its powers and to its definition, respec¬ 
tively. He offers only one proof for the existence of the soul, one 
which was also stated by Hillel ben Samuel, namely, that since only 
some bodies have the power of conception, it follows that this power 
is something different than the body, for otherwise all bodies would 
have possessed it. He posits a certain kind of air as the bearer of the 
medium for the powers of the soul by means of which they affect the 
various organs of the body. The soul is to be defined as the highest 
perfection or entelechy for a natural organic body. Falaquera says 
that he is careful in defining the soul as the highest perfection, and 
not as the form of the body, though in reality, it is the form of the 
latter, for the term form may include accidents such as shape and 
size, but perfection denotes things essential. 

Adopting the Aristotelian conception of the soul as a tripartite one, 
consisting of the vegetative, animal and human parts or souls, he 
begins to describe each part. The vegetative soul possesses the pow¬ 
ers of nutrition, growth and reproduction. The first power preserves the 
equilibrium of metabolism in the body; the second is a higher degree 
of perfection, inasmuch as it converts the excessive amount of food 
unused for making up the daily waste of the body into an increase 
of the organs. The third is the further perfection of the power of 
growth, and its instrument of activity is the balance of unused food 
left after the process of growth is completed. He concludes that the 
purpose of the nutritive power is the preservation of the body, that 
of growth its perfection and that of procreation the perpetuation of 
the genus, for God has endowed every being with the love for con¬ 
tinuation of existence. 

To the animal soul belong the following powers: the vital, that of 
sensation, of imagination and of memory, and these he proceeds to 
describe. The vital power he describes as the instinct for self preser¬ 
vation, namely the instinct to follow what is good for the organism 
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and avoid what is injurious to it. He gives a fairly correct account 
of the five senses, noting that sound arises from the vibration or the 
movement generated in a hard body when struck by another body, 
and that air is the medium through which it is carried to the ear. 
He is aware that smell is generated through a gaseous or smoky vapor 
detached from the odoriferous body and carried through the air to 
the nostrils. Touch is properly described by him as containing four 
different kinds of sensation, hard and soft or pressure, wet and dry, 
hot and cold or temperature, and that of roughness and smoothness. 
He is also aware that the entire skin is the organ for tactual sensa¬ 
tion. He speaks in the fashion of his time of a common sense (sen- 
sus communis) which is an internal and not an external sense. The 
function of the common sense is to coordinate the sensations of the 
other senses into one perception. It is practically the faculty of per¬ 
ception which Falaquera calls the common sense. 

He then discusses the other powers of the animal soul, namely 
imagination and memory. The first, he says, operates with the ma¬ 
terials prepared by the common sense or perception, and combines 
different perceptions into imaginary representations. It differs both 
from sensation and from the ideation of the intellect, for the data 
of the sensations are correct, while those of the imagination are not 
always so. Again, with the intellect we can conceive abstract ideas 
while the imagination can never conceive anything abstract, as its 
representations are always corporeal and individual things. In dis¬ 
cussing memory, our author distinguishes between mere memory or 
retention and remembrance. The first, he says, is possessed by any 
animal which is able to retain a perception after the external stimulus 
has ceased to operate, the second is peculiar only to man, for it con¬ 
sists in an effort to recall by means of thought forgotten images or 
representations and review them. This power is a complex one for 
in addition to the power of recalling, there is also a judging or dis¬ 
cerning power which decides what image or representation is exactly 
the one sought for. This discussion of the animal soul is completed 
with a brief chapter on the emotions. 

Falaquera proceeds to describe the human soul or intellect. He 
adopts the Averroistic division into hylic or material, acquired and 
active intellects. The first is called material for its likeness to mat¬ 
ter, inasmuch as it is a disposition ready to assume any form. The 
acquired intellect consists of two sets of ideas, one of which, accord¬ 
ing to Falaquera came by Divine help, namely, the axioms and the 
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first principles, e. g. that the whole is larger than the part and similar 
notions, and the other is acquired by the process of reasoning. This 
intellect when applied to pure knowledge is called theoretical and 
when applied to matters of conduct, practical. The active intellect is 
the highest degree the human soul can attain. It is reached when the 
intellect is able to conceive the highest ideas without effort or travail. 

Falaquera proves briefly that the human soul is incorporeal for it 
is not connected with the body and remains after its death. The 
first is proved by the fact that while the senses are weakened after 
exertion such as the impairing of vision or hearing due to a strong 
stimulus from a powerful light or from an extremely loud sound, the 
intellect, on the contrary, is strengthened by exertion, for after one 
has succeeded in conceiving high ideas, he conceives lower ones more 
easily. Again, the sensations weaken after man has reached mature 
age, while the intellect, on the other hand, grows stronger at that 
period. To the objection that the fact that the intellect is unable to 
function when the body is sick would prove its dependence on the 
latter, the author replies that while the intellect is a separate substance, 
yet it is related to the other powers of the soul, such as the senses, 
imagination and emotion, and when these are impaired, the intellect 
is unable to concentrate upon higher things. It is for this reason 
that when the body is sick and the other powers of the soul are dis¬ 
torted, the intellect can not perform its function properly. Since the 
intellect is incorporeal, it follows that it is not destroyed with the 
body, and hence immortal. 

The book closes with a fine summary of the contents of the pre¬ 
ceding chapters and with two additional brief chapters which describe 
the opinions held by various philosophers regarding the soul and the 
influence exerted upon it by the universal Active Intellect. Falaquera, 
like Hillel, believes that the universal Active Intellect brings out the 
hylic intellect of man from potentiality into actuality, and turns it 
successively into the acquired and active intellects, and like him, he 
asserts that at death, the immortal part of the human soul connects 
itself in some way with the Universal Intellect. The uniting with 
that Intellect is not given in detail, for Falaquera carefully avoids in 
this manual any discussion of theological questions and limits him¬ 
self entirely to psychological matter. In general, it can be said that 
the author carried out his aim admirably, for it really gives a clear 
outline of that science as far as it was known in his day. 
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78. LEVI BEN GERSON 

Levi ben Gerson, or Gcrsonidcs, was not only a commentator on 
philosophical works written by others, but a deep thinker who made 
an important contribution to Jewish philosophy during the post-Clas- 
sical period. His chief philosophical work is the Milhamoth Adonai 
(The Battles of the Lord), a work which occupies a distinguished 
place in philosophic literature alongside of the Guide of Maimon- 
ides. With Gersonides, the current of Aristotelianism in Jewish phil¬ 
osophy which began with Abraham Ibn Daud (Vol. I, Sect. 172) 
reached its climax. Maimonides was a close follower of the Stagi- 
rite, but whenever the teachings of the former clashed with those of 
the Bible, he gave precedence to the tenets of the latter. Not so 
Gersonides; he drew from the philosophic teachings their ultimate 
conclusions and if they did not entirely agree with the Bible, he 
twisted the words of the Scriptures in all possible ways, so as to 
force them into some kind of an agreement with philosophy, strained 
as the interpretation might be. Consequendy, the philosophy of Ger¬ 
sonides is of a more radical nature than that of Maimonides, and 
therefore, it did not enjoy the popularity of the latter, for it was 
always suspected of containing dangerous heresies. In fact, a later 
scholar of great piety ingeniously remarked that the book should not 
be called the Batdes of the Lord but the Batdes with the Lord. 

The Milhamoth does not, like the Guide,, contain a complete sys¬ 
tem of Jewish philosophy but only an extensive discussion of a num¬ 
ber of metaphysical problems which have a bearing on religious 
questions. Gersonides, though he believed like Maimonides, that 
religion and philosophy can be brought into complete harmony, 
nevertheless was more interested in philosophy than in theology. He 
omitted, therefore, a number of problems winch heretofore occupied 
a prominent place with the philosophers who preceded him. Thus, 
he does not attempt to prove the existence of God, nor define the 
nature or the concept of the Godhead, neither does he enter into a 
discussion of revelation, reward and punishment, resurrection and 
other kindred problems. He does discuss the problems of the at¬ 
tributes of God and the nature of prophecy, but in a rather brief and 
incomplete manner. The main problems with which he is con¬ 
cerned are the world order, the soul of man, the relation of God to 
these two, and finally that of creation. These are discussed very ex- 
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tensively, especially those of the soul and creation, which occupied an 
important place in the thought of the time. 

The work is divided into six books some of which are subdivided 
into several parts, and these into chapters. The first book is devoted 
to the discussion of psychology and the immortality of the soul. The 
second deals with the dreams and divinations touching also partly on 
prophecy. The third discusses the problem of God’s foreknowledge 
of events and that of the freedom of man. The fourth takes up the 
question of Divine Providence. The fifth which describes the world 
order, namely the heavenly bodies and their relation to the sub-lunar 
world, was originally divided into three parts, the first of which, en¬ 
tirely devoted to astronomy, is omitted from all editions of the Mil - 
hamoth. The second part contains a partial study of the nature of 
the stars, spheres and the intelligences moving them, and the third 
discusses God’s relation to the spheres, the roles of the universal Ac¬ 
tive Intellect and the Divine attributes. The sixth book is an exten¬ 
sive treatise in two parts on the problem of the eternity of the world 
and creation, one of which deals with the physical-metaphysical as¬ 
pect of the problem where all arguments pro and con concerning 
creation and eternity are stated. In the other, the author attempts 
to reconcile his views with the teachings of the Bible and also dis¬ 
cusses the question of miracles and prophecy. 

Not all the parts of the books of the Milhamoth were written simul¬ 
taneously; thus the first part of Book VI was written twelve 
years earlier than the rest of it and only later incorporated in the 
work. Nor are the ideas contained therein given in a systematic 
order, as some of the principal theories are treated in more than one 
book. It will, therefore, be necessary for us in giving a brief survey 
of the philosophy of Gersonides to deviate from the order of the 
books given by the author and adopt a system of our own, and fur¬ 
thermore, on account of the abstruseness of the arguments, we will 
have to omit them and only give succintly the results reached by 
Gersonides in his reasoning. 

According to Gersonides, God is the only fundamental being in 
existence. All other beings acquired existence from Him and He is 
the ground and order of perfection of all beings throughout all time. 
As stated, he does not attempt to prove the existence of God, but 
assumes it as an established fact, relying on the arguments of his 
predecessors. Unlike Maimonides and his followers, Gersonides re¬ 
fuses to accept the theory of homonymity, namely that there is only 
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a likeness in name, between the attributes when applied both to God 
and man. Nor does he believe that these attributes should all be 
taken negatively. He believes that the attributes are applied both 
to God and man in different degrees of perfection, that is, to God in 
the highest degree and to man in a smaller measure. 

The positive attributes are then, according to our philosopher, exist¬ 
ent, living—by the last is to be understood the quality of perfect con¬ 
ception of reasoning—one, active, eternal, potent, good and righteous. 
The first three attributes are, of course, the primary ones, two of 
which are incorporated in the Shema recited every day, namely, 
“Hear, O Israel, God our Lord, God is one,” where His existence and 
unity are emphasized. The other five are really included in the con¬ 
cept active, that is His relation to the world. Since He is the source 
of whatever goodness, righteousness, potency, and eternity all other 
beings possess, it follows that He is active, good, righteous, eternal and 
potent par excellence. It is, of course, understood that all these at¬ 
tributes are predicated of God in an infinitely higher way than of 
other beings, and that they do not impair His unity fqr they are only 
phases of one being. 

From God, we pass to the world. The cosmology of Gersonides is 
the Aristotelian modified by the Arabic philosophers and infused with 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic elements. He does not discuss in detail 
the manner of creation, namely whether it was by a direct act of 
God or by a series of emanations. It seems that he really advocates 
a kind of combination of both, though he speaks constantly of the 
emanation of His power and perfection, but of this later. 

The universe is, on the whole, divided into two unequal parts, the 
world above the moon, and the world below the moon, or the sub¬ 
lunar world. The world above the moon consists of a series of 
spheres which move the planets and the stars. Besides the spheres of 
the planets, there is also the sphere of the fixed stars. As each planet 
has more than one sphere, the number of spheres is much larger than 
the planets. It had been variously fixed by Aristode and his follow¬ 
ers, and according to Gersonides, the number is sixty-four. 

The worlds of the spheres and the sublunar one differ in the mat¬ 
ter of which they are composed. The matter of the first world, 
called ether is pure, imperishable and unchangeable, while that of 
the second consists of the four elements, namely fire, air, water and 
earth which undergo a constant series of CQgriftffllMfcfnd disinte¬ 
grations, thus bringing about the prooet**^ 1 decay. 
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The heavenly bodies are the recipients of the emanation of God’s per¬ 
fection so that they are living and rational beings. The universal 
nature of each sphere is called a separate intelligence or the spirit 
and the mover of the sphere. These spheres and their movers con¬ 
trol and guide all the events and happenings in this sublunar world. 
It is they and their movers that cause, by reason of the various changes 
in their own movements and positions, all the multifarious changes 
in the sublunar world. Each sphere and its mover has a specific task 
to perform and the spirit of that sphere conceives only a part of the 
order of this world, namely, the one resulting from its own activity. 
In addition to the conception of that part of the order, it conceives, 
of course, the First Cause or God. Yet, though they appear to be sep¬ 
arate in their totality, they form a unified whole, for they help and 
perfect each other. The order of existence, as a whole, in its various 
ramifications is conceived only by God and one other being, namely 
the universal Active Intellect (Sekel-ha-Poel). 

The universal Active Intellect is, in reality, the same that Aristotle 
called the world soul. But while in the system of the Stagirite, the 
world soul plays rather an insignificant part, it assumed under the 
guise of the new name and through the influence of Neo-Platonism 
great importance in the schools of the Arab philosophers and conse¬ 
quently also among the Jews. We have had occasion more than 
once to refer to it, but did not stop to define it. This intellect is, ac¬ 
cording to Gersonides, the result of all the activities and influences 
of the heavenly bodies. These bodies, as mentioned, direct the 
changes and events in the sublunar world, but each of them directs 
only a part. However, from the combined emanation of all their 
conceptions, there results an Active Intellect which coordinates and 
harmonizes all activities. The intellect, while only an emanation of 
the spheres and their movers is, nevertheless, higher than they. In 
the totality thus effected, there is an all-embracing quality, for the 
Active Intellect conceived the entire order in the sublunar world and 
thus becomes its moving spirit. 

This Intellect differs from God, inasmuch as its activity and con¬ 
ceptions are limited to the sublunar world, whereas God comprehends 
the entire universe. The role of the Active Intellect is all embracive, 
as it performs numerous functions. It guards the order of the sub¬ 
lunar world, it gives form to the sublunary things and preserves their 
existence, and acts as the most important factor in the process of hu- 
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man knowledge. This, of course, brings us to the discussion of the 
nature and character of the human soul. 

We are now able to pass on to the discussion of the soul to which 
Gersonides devotes many pages. He opens his discussion cm the 
question by stating the three views of the commentators of Aristotle 
regarding the master’s conception of the human soul. Gersonides 
limits himself primarily to that and does not touch on the other parts 
of the soul denominated the vegetative and the vital. Alexander of 
Aphodisias, the first commentator said that the passive or material 
intellect has the soul or a part of it for its subject and resides therein, 
and that this intellect is merely a capacity and possesses no substan¬ 
tiality of its own. Consequently, it perishes together with the lower 
soul. Themisius, on the other hand, taught that this passive intellect 
of which Aristotle speaks is an independent spiritual substance which 
is imperishable, and is only associated with the other parts of the soul 
during life. Averrocs taught as we have already seen, that the pas¬ 
sive or material intellect is merely an individualized form of a part 
of the universal Active Intellect which is thus associated with the soul 
of each man. 

Gersonides then analyzes all the three views at great length and 
finally, proposes his own, which is as follows. He agrees with Alex¬ 
ander that the passive intellect is the potentiality for developing pure 
thought, residing in the sensitive and feeling soul, namely that which 
possesses the faculties of sensation, perception and imagination. But 
here, he parts company with Alexander. His view on the further 
development of that intellect differs considerably from that of the 
latter. This potentiality or capacity is developed during human 
life into actuality by the help of the Active Intellect, and gradually 
there is built up in the human mind a stock of ideas and conceptions 
of universal import and character. This actualized reason is called 
the acquired intellect. This intellect is a variable one dependent upon 
the capacity of each individual. The more a man progresses, the 
more he discovers the unity and order in this world; and were it pos¬ 
sible for him to conceive all universal* in their completeness, he would 
see them all united into one. This, however, is impossible, as that 
is the function of the Active Intellect. What man can do, therefore, 
is to strive to unite as much as possible with that Intellect and thus 
unite indirectly with God. 

This acquired intellect of man undoubtedly contains elements of 
a perishable character, inasmuch as it is mixed up with the sensuous 
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part of the soul. But it has also elements of pure thought generated 
by the influence of the Active Intellect, and these are imperishable 
and immortal. 

It is, therefore, in this way that we conceive the immortality of the 
soul. The more a man strives to develop his acquired intellect to 
conceive the universality of things and the unity of the order of the 
world, the nearer he approaches the universal Active Intellect and 
the better he understands God. Consequently, the sum total of his 
thoughts on these exalted subjects remains immortal. Yet, this im¬ 
mortality is an individual one, as the acquired intellect of one man 
differs from that of another. 

The ascendency to higher and higher levels in this scale of knowl¬ 
edge constitutes, according to Gersonides, the purpose and happiness 
of human life. This happiness is heightened after death, for the in¬ 
tellect is then freed of the defectiveness accruing to it by the associa¬ 
tion with the body and is able to unite all concepts into one whole. 
It is, however, understood that no new conceptions are acquired after 
death, for conceptions are acquired by means of the senses and other 
faculties of the soul which perish with death. But the conceptions 
that man had acquired during life become clearer and furnish him 
constant and unchanging pleasure. 

What has gone before leads us to the solution of the vexing prob¬ 
lems of the compatibility of God’s prescience of events with human 
freedom, and that of Divine Providence. These problems are solved 
by Gersonides in the following manner. He agrees with Maimonides 
that God’s knowledge is totally different from that of man, but rejects 
his assertion that He knows also the particular things and happen¬ 
ings in this world. He scrutinizes this assertion and shows the dif¬ 
ficulties it involves, especially its relation to human freedom. He, 
therefore, says that God knows Himself, and through that knowledge, 
He knows the entire order of the universe, since He is the principle 
of it. He knows then the things from their general and unified as¬ 
pect, and consequently, also the particulars from their side of unity, 
but he does not know these particulars in their infinite ramifications. 
This solves also the question of the existence of possible action on 
the part of man in spite of God’s foreknowledge. Possible events 
have two aspects, they may be preordained in one way, and possible 
in the other. From the aspect of the general order of events, they 
are determined, but from the aspect of human choice, they are inde¬ 
terminate. God knows these things, namely human action so far as 
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they are possible, but He does not know which side of the possibility 
will be realized. It must, of course, be understood that when we say 
that possible things are determined, it only means that their possi¬ 
bility is determined by the general order preserved in this sublunar 
world by the Active Intellect, but not their realization. In this way, 
human freedom is saved by Gersonides. 

Gersonides differs from Maimonides also in his theory of Provi¬ 
dence. While the latter excepts the human species from the general 
established order and that of natural law and extends to it a special 
Divine Providence, Gersonides includes also the individuals of the 
human species under that order and does not accord the species as a 
whole that kind of special Providence. He does admit, though, dif¬ 
ferentiation in regard to Providence among the individuals of the 
human species. This differentiation is based on his conception of 
the world order and the influence of the Active Intellect on the human 
soul. The order in the sublunar world was, as we have seen, estab¬ 
lished by God and is preserved and regulated by the heavenly bod¬ 
ies, whose activity is controlled by the Active Intellect. Hence, there 
arises the difference among human individuals; the higher one rises 
in intellectual endeavors and the more concepts of reason he acquires, 
the closer he is to the Active Intellect and thus to God, and conse¬ 
quently more Providence is extended to him. In fact, we have here 
the idea of a special Providence reintroduced in a modified form. 

This special Providence consists not in the performing of miracu¬ 
lous deeds in behalf of the recipient but in the fact that the intellec¬ 
tual man, who is also the righteous, is, through the Active Intellect, 
the recipient of information concerning impending events. And thus 
being informed beforehand of future occurrences, he escapes the evil 
or attains the good. 

This possibility on the part of man to have a foreknowledge of 
coming events plays an important part in the system of Gersonides. 
He believes in foreknowledge through dreams and divination^ and 
of course, in prophecy. Prophecy is also a species of foreknowledge 
except that it is of a higher kind and must have a prerequisite prep¬ 
aration in intellectual conception. Prophecy is a kind of emanation 
from God through the mediacy of the Active Intellect, and since it is 
dependent on preparation, it is of many degrees in accordance with 
the stage of ethical and intellectual preparation of the man. Moses, 
possessing the highest type of such preparation, was the greatest 
prophet. ‘ 
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Gersonides applies also this theory to the solution of the problem 
of injustice in this world. He analyzes at great length the various 
opinions contained in the Book of Job and concludes that the view 
of Elihu is the right one. It is as follows: The order established by 
God through the mediacy of the heavenly bodies is intended, on the 
whole, for the good. It is, therefore, no injustice if the wicked are 
also recipients of the good, since it follows in a general way. Like¬ 
wise, the evil befalling the righteous comes through the necessary 
order of events when they become lax in their righteousness and the 
special Providence is removed from them. At times, evil befalls 
them as a warning that they have begun to turn from the way of 
God. Thus, there is a way of escape open to the righteous man, that 
is by turning back to God, he will attain the special Providence which 
is expressed either in the forewarning by the Active Intellect of com¬ 
ing evils or by pointing a way to the good. On the other hand, the 
wicked are left to the order predetermined by the heavenly bodies 
and do not escape the evil. Gersonides feels, however, that this theory 
is not sufficient to explain all cases and adds therefore, that the real 
good is after all the happiness of the soul, and that the real evil is the 
loss of that happiness. In this case, the accruing of both good and 
evil to the righteous is only relative. He further adds that sometimes 
God does show a special Providence to the righteous by bringing 
upon them a lesser evil in order to forestall a greater one impending 
over them through the general order. Likewise, sometimes He brings 
evil directly upon the wicked, both as a punishment and as a means 
to save the righteous. This last method belongs, however, to the 
miraculous which is not frequent. 

Gersonides, as stated, incorporated his essay on the question of 
creation at the end of the book, thus leaving the most difficult ques¬ 
tion to the last. He goes into it at great length, analyzing all the 
Aristotelian arguments for the eternity of the world and finding them 
faulty. He comes to the conclusion that the world was created in 
time and by the will of God. There remains, however, the question 
whether it was created from something or from nothing. The dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of assuming creation ex nihilo as other Jewish 
philosophers had done, being many and insurmountable, Gersonides 
adopted the Platonic theory, i. e. creation out of chaos. He says that 
creation was out of chaos or formless matter, and that the creation 
in time was due to the imperfection of that matter which was not as 
yet ready to be created or formed. He stands thus almost alone in 
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the entire history of Jewish philosophy in assuming such a radical 
solution to the vexing problem of creation, but he was of a daring 
nature. 

In concluding the book, the author devotes several chapters to the 
reconciliation of his philosophical views with the teachings of the 
Bible. In order to effect this reconciliation, he uses the allegorical 
and symbolic method of interpretation of which mention has already 
been made above (Sect 18). He also states there his view of miracles 
which is inherently connected with that of creation, and which like- 
wise was discussed above in connection with his commentary on the 
Pentateuch. 

Gersonides can be said to be the last Aristotelian in Jewish philos¬ 
ophy. With him, the dominance of the Stagirite in Jewish thought 
ends. The nexet stage in Jewish philosophy is no mere blind subjec¬ 
tion to the theories of this great master, but one of criticism of his 
views and opinions. 


79. HASDAI CRESCAS 

Hasdai ben Abraham Crescas (1340-1410) was the first philo¬ 
sopher who dared to criticize the very fundamentals of Aristotelian- 
ism, the system which dominated the schools of thought of both East 
and West for a period of eight hundred years. He hailed from Bar¬ 
celona, Spain, and was a descendant of one of the noblest Jewish 
families in Catalonia. He was a great Talmudic scholar, an ardent 
student of philosophy, and in addition, also wealthy. All these qual¬ 
ities gave him prestige among his brethren both in Spain and other 
countries. Though he never occupied any official rabbinical position, 
he rendered decisions in legal matters and his word was law to many 
Jewish communities. Even the gentile world esteemed him greatly, 
and he was often consulted on matters of state by the king of Aragon, 
James the First. 

As a result of a conspiracy, Crescas was accused before the king 
and was thrown into prison together with some of the notables of 
Catalonia, among whom was also his aged teacher, Rabbi Nissim 
Gcrundi (Sect. 44). He was ultimately released on bail. The perse¬ 
cution of the year 1391, which brought ruin and desolation to most of 
the Spanish Jewish communities, did not spare Hasdai. In the mas¬ 
sacre of Barcelona, his only son was killed. He then removed to 
Saragossa and spent the rest of his life in philosophical 
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The work on which the fame of Crescas as a philosopher rests is 
called the Or Adonai (The Light of the Lord). It was originally 
intended to be a part of a larger; work, for Crescas wanted to imitate 
Maimonides and write a comprehensive work embracing the entire 
content of the Jewish religion, both the practical and the theoretical 
phases. The first part which was supposed to be called Ner Mitzvah 
(The Light of the Precept), as he tells us in the introduction, was 
intended to be a compendium of all the laws in the manner of the 
Code of Maimonides but with citation of sources and explanations. 
In the second part, he intended to deal with the theoretical side of 
religion, to enunciate dogmas, to establish the principles of religion 
in accordance with philosophic principles, and to dear these princi¬ 
ples from all doubt which had arisen since the days of Maimonides. 
Crescas, however, later decided to change the order of the parts, for 
he came to see that a clear comprehension of the theoretical side of 
religion should rather precede the discussion of its practical phase 
than follow it. He therefore composed the Or Adonai first with the 
intention of following it up with the Compendium. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that due to the turbulence of the times, the project was not com¬ 
pleted and the Or Adonai is the only part of the work left. 

As may be seen from the purpose of the work, it is intended to 
give a complete statement of the principles of the Jewish religion and 
is accordingly all-embracing, dealing with all questions of Jewish 
philosophy and theology. In fact, it was supposed to supplant the 
Guide of Maimonides and correct its assertions and conclusions on 
important questions of faith and dogma. However, it is not the 
statement and the formulation of the principles of Judaism contained 
in this work which make for its great importance, but it is primarily 
the attempt to correct the opinions of Maimonides which imparts to 
the book its value. Crescas was not only a philosopher but a critical 
philosopher. He saw the weakness of some of the fundamental points 
of the Maimonidian system, and undertook to uncover it. He was, 
however, not satisfied with limiting himself to the views of Maimon¬ 
ides, but went to the very source of this famous system, namely the 
works of Aristotle. He thus became not only the critic of Maimon¬ 
ides but of Aristotle himself. 

Crescas undertook this work of criticism in defense of religion, or 
as he says, in order to clarify the conception of the dogmas of Juda¬ 
ism. But what had happened to other critics of philosophy before 
him also happened to him, namely that his criticism of the philos- 
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ophy of others ulimately led to the formulation of new philosophic 
concepts of his own which surpassed in depth and originality the 
philosophic opinions of the preceding thinkers. The contribution of 
Crescas to Jewish as well as to general philosophy is a double one, a 
keen criticism of the fundamentals of Aristotelianism, which ulti¬ 
mately brought about the freeing of the European mind from the 
shackles of an antiquated view of the cosmos, and the restatement of 
some philosophic concepts which likewise exerted great influence 
upon the thinkers that followed him. 

As the Or Adonai, in spite of its philosophic value, is primarily a 
work of dogmatics, it is, therefore, arranged in accordance with the 
scheme of dogmas the author intended to enunciate. The work is 
divided into four books (Ma’amarim) which are subdivided into 
parts (Kelalim) and these again into chapters. The first book deals 
with what the author calls the great underlying principle of all re¬ 
ligion (ha-Shoresh ha-Gadol), namely the existence of God and the 
proofs for such existence. Crescas does not call the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of God a dogma, for it is the very basis of all religion, as with¬ 
out it we can speak neither of religion nor of dogmas . It is in this 
book which occupies about a third of the entire work that Crescas 
launches his criticism against the principles of the Aristotelian con¬ 
ception of the universe. The second book is devoted to the elucida¬ 
tion of the dogmas of faith which are, according to him, six; namely, 

(1) God’s knowledge of the events and happenings in the world; 

(2) His Providence; (3) His potence; (4) prophecy; (5) freedom of 
the will; (6) the existence of a purpose in the universe. Here he 
analyzes the theories of his predecessors on these subjects, especially 
those of Maimonides and Gersonides and develops his own views. 

The third book contains a description of the true beliefs or sec¬ 
ondary dogmas, of which the creation of the world is one. It is 
especially his view of creation which attaches importance to this book. 
The last book is a collection of thirteen brief discourses on various 
subjects. The main subjects discussed are, whether the world is de¬ 
structible or not; whether there exists one or many worlds; whether 
the heavenly bodies are living and rational beings or not; and whether 
they have control of the affairs of men or not? Among other ques¬ 
tions discussed are the efficacy of amulets and charms, the existence 
of demons, the transmigration of souls (Gilgul Nefashoth), and the 
conception of Paradise and Hell. 
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God Himself, they are surely positive, and He can be described by 
them. As to the number of attributes, Crescas does not differ with 
Maimonides. They are existent, living, potent, one and willing. In 
regard to unity, Crescas explains that he means by it only simplicity, 
for numerical unity can not be proven philosophically, but is only a 
matter of revelation. This remark, however, should not be taken 
seriously, for from Crescas’ own definition of God, this kind of unity 
can likewise be deduced, but he merely uttered it for the sake of 
argument. 

A fine contribution to the theory of attributes is made by Crescas 
in his adding one more essential attribute to God, and that is joy and 
happiness. According to Aristotle, the joy of the Godhead is not an 
attribute but a result of His being eternally contemplative to the high- 
est degree. He was followed in this by Maimonides. Crescas criti¬ 
cizes this view, for says he, joy and pain with men are only a result of 
their overcoming obstacles or being thwarted by them. But since 
God has no obstacles in His knowledge, He can, therefore, not be 
said to have joy in contemplation, and therefore, says Crescas, this 
Divine happiness is a concomitant result of His love, which is essen¬ 
tial to His being. God is voluntarily the cause of all things, and 
since we know that existence is good, it follows that insofar as He is 
voluntarily the cause of being, He is voluntarily good. The continua¬ 
tion of the existence of beings is the continual emanation of His good¬ 
ness. It is evident, then, that insofar as God continues to emanate 
His goodness voluntarily, He loves tliis emanation, and it is this ac¬ 
tion permeated with love, which is described as joy or happiness. It 
is essential to God, for it is inherently connected with His being the 
cause of things. This then is the high conception of Crescas’ Amor 
Dei, the Love of God. 

Crescas’ treatment of the problem of God’s knowledge of events 
and happenings in this world is very interesting. He deals with it at 
length, and analyzes the theories of Maimonides and Gersonides, and 
ultimately rejects them and offers his own view. He is more lenient 
towards Maimonides’ view and even defends it against the objections 
of Gersonides, but he severely criticises the latter's theory. Against 
the solution of Gersonides which states that God knows the particu- 
kgTjQOly through the unified general order of things but not through 
jfcKgUk as particulars, and that God knows the possible events as 
JpBttif jh* not which side of the possibility will be realized, Crescas 
m Sjections of which we will quote a few. 
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If we accept this theory, says Crescas, we really attribute to God 
imperfections, for if God does not know the particulars as particu- j 
lars, it follows since the number of particular things is infinite, that 1 
He possesses ignorance in regard to the infinite. The relation of 
God’s knowledge to His ignorance is, therefore, as the finite to the 
infinite, for the number of things that He does know, according to 
Gersonides, is only finite. Again, if God does not know beforehand j 

which side of a possible event will be realized, it follows that He j 
docs not know which side was realized even after its occurrence. 1 
Were He to know of the accomplished event, a change in His knowl¬ 
edge would be implied, since before the occurrence of the event. He i 
knew it only as possible, and after it, as actual. Should we, however, j 
agree, in order to obviate a change in His knowledge, to such a pos- | 

sibility of ignorance on His part, it would follow that God is ignor- , 

ant of the greatest part of human history, which is, of course, absurd. 

It is evident, therefore, that the theory of Gersonides must be aban¬ 
doned. Crecas’ own view is that we must draw a distinction be¬ 
tween the knowledge of God and ours, His being causal and ours 
derivative. By His knowledge and will, things acquire existence, 
while our knowledge is derived from existing things by means of 
the senses and imagination. This essential difference removes all 
difficulties raised by Gersonides against God’s knowing the particu¬ 
lars. God does not attain perfection by His knowledge of them nor 
does He need sense and imagination in order to know them, for it 
is His knowledge that causes the existence of things, and the par¬ 
ticulars also acquire their existence through His knowledge. 

As to the main problem of the compatibility of the existence of 
the possible with God’s prescience, Crescas says that God does know 
beforehand which way the possible will be realized, yet that does 
not change the nature of the possible, for things may be necessary in 
one way and possible in another. This really implies abandoning to 
a certain extent the freedom of the will and he really does so. But in 
order to understand his full conception of the subject, we must first 
discuss his theory of Providence. 

As for Providence, Crescas posits that it extends also to individuals, 
yet it is not entirely uniform. It is in some respects generic and uni¬ 
versal, and in some ways individual. The general Providence is seen 
in every existing being, in its composition, natural tendencies, organic 
function, mental powers, and so forth. These forces may vary accord¬ 
ing to the genus and species but are alike in every individual of that 
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species. We see, therefore, that natural laws are taken in as a part 
of Providence. The human species is an example of the extension of 
both general and special Providence since it is endowed with reason. 
It is general for every individual participates in it alike, and it is 
special for it is only for that species alone. The particular Providence 
consists in rewarding and punishing man for following or not fol¬ 
lowing an ethical and religious life. This kind of Providence is in 
complete relation to the degree of perfection of the individual and is 
arranged and determined by God’s eternal will. Crescas then em¬ 
phasizes in contradiction to the view of the Aristotelians who related 
Providence to contemplation, that the perfection he speaks of is the 
ethical-religious perfection of man. 

The problem of injustice is inherently connected with the question 
of Providence and Crescas grapples with it accordingly. After an¬ 
alyzing the views of the predecessors, he says that the real good is 
not the material good, nor is the real bad the material evil, but both 
are of a spiritual nature. The practice of virtue brings about the ac¬ 
quisition by the soul of a tendency and inclination to virtue and the 
more a man practices virtue under adverse circumstances, the greater 
the degree of his perfection. It follows then that when the righteous 
suffer, it is really for their own good, for by this, their perfection in¬ 
creases and their inclination to do good is deepened which is real 
good. His solution of the other horn of the dilemma, namely why 
the wicked prosper is not as happy as the first one. He resorts to the 
usual methods of his predecessors, such as those proposed by Ger- 
sonides, namely that the good accruing to the wicked comes from the 
determination of the order of things by the heavenly bodies, or that 
it serves as a means for his ultimate punishment, and finally, that 
the good befalling the wicked leads to spiritual evil of the soul. 

Crescas then returns to the question of free will. It is an important 
dogma and must be clearly established. After a long review of the 
arguments for and against the existence of the possible, he concludes 
that the possible exists in some aspects and in some it does not. It 
exists only in regard to itself but not in regard to its causes, that is 
man thinks he is free to choose and acts accordingly, but in the long 
chain of events, his action can be considered necessary. He admits 
that the very endeavors and exertions of energy on the part of man 
are some of the mediate causes in the chain of causality and thus help 
to determine the actions of man. Religion, according to him, does 
not object to such a conception, for the precepts and commandments 
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were given to us in order to spur us on to the exertion of our will in 
the proper direction, which in itself becomes a cause for the proper 
kind of activity. Reward and punishment follow from observance or 
non-observance of the precepts as natural effects follow from their 
causes. His example is the fact that a man is scorched by fire even 
when the touching is accomplished without any wilfull inclination. 
Similarly, though man’s actions may be necessitated in the long run, 
yet he should be punished or rewarded for their performance. We 
see thus that Crescas admits a good deal of determinism in human 
actions and believes that man’s free will is primarily based first on 
the fact that he really does not feel the force of the causal chain and 
thinks that he is free to act, and second, that his own inclination is a 
link in the chain of causes. This view was followed by many philos¬ 
ophers. That such a view of limited freedom does not affect the 
prescience of God is clear, for His knowledge is above time, and He 
knows beforehand in whichever way man may act, though there is 
still some room for the possible insofar as human endeavors and at¬ 
tempts are factors in the decision of the act. 

We pass then to the question of the purpose as manifested both in 
human life and in the universe. As for the first, there are three pos¬ 
sible ends, which may be considered as the goal of human life (a) 
perfection of morals (b) contemplation and (c) happiness which may 
be either material or spiritual. Crescas scrutinizes them all and finds 
some of them wanting. Material happiness can not be an end for it 
is temporal, and spiritual happiness may then be regarded as the hypo¬ 
thetical goal. But what does this happiness consist of? It can not 
be identified with the perfection of morals, for these are merely a 
means to an end, that is to attain perfection of the soul. Again, its 
contents can not be contemplation as the followers of the peripatetics 
asserted, for their view is full of contradictions. Here the author 
launches a number of criticisms against this theory, the gist of which 
is the following: If, as the rationalists say, the increase of intellectual 
concepts is a means to the happiness of the soul, why do we need pre¬ 
cepts and commandments of God? Mathematics and conceptions of 
physics are also of an intellectual character, and those who conceive 
them should likewise attain immortality. Secondly, if according to 
their theory, the acquired intellect which is the only thing immortal 
is a separate substance from the soul, it does not agree with reason 
nor with Divine justice that reward and punishment should be meted 
out to a being (i. e. acquired intellect) which had little to do with 
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the soul of the man who followed or transgressed the precepts. This 
theory is then untenable. The question still remains what then is the 
content of happiness? 

Crescas then advances his own view, namely that love of God is 
the final end which leads to spiritual happiness. To understand this 
concept clearly, we must have a glimpse of Crescas’ theory of the 
soul and consider two more points in connection with it. The soul, 
he asserts, is the form of the body, a spiritual being and is potential 
in regard to the conception of ideas. It is the form of the body, for 
we see that on its departure, the body disintegrates just as things 
without form do. Again, it is spiritual, for it possesses powers which 
are not dependent on the senses. It is capable of reasoning, for it is 
the subject or bearer of the reasoning power which is related to the 
body by means of the soul. This conception is a great deviation from 
the view of the peripatetic philosophers, for according to this view 
the immortality of the soul embraces not only the acquired intellect 
but the soul as a whole, and this idea will play its part in the concept 
of purpose. 

Turning to the other points, Crescas posits three propositions, Erst, 
that God loves the good, for existence is good and He continues to 
cause it constanly. Second, since causality is all through His will, it 
follows that the love of the good is an essential conception of His 
perfection. Third, that love and desire for a thing are not propor¬ 
tionate to the intellectual vigor employed in conceiving that thing. 
The result of these propositions is as follows: God loves the highest 
good for His perfection is the highest, and similarly, it is true that 
the higher the good loved the higher the degree of perfection one at¬ 
tains in loving it. It is evident that since God is the highest good, 
the love of Him is necessary for the perfection of the soul. And since 
we also know that the intensity of desire and love is independent of 
the reasoning power, and further that the soul is the only thing im¬ 
mortal, we reach then the ultimate conclusion that the perfection of 
the soul consists in the love of God and varies according to its in¬ 
tensity, and hence it is the end of human life. This concept, how¬ 
ever, should be understood to mean primarily the love of the good, 
for God is good and thus it serves as a basic ethical principle. We 
still have to define the other aspect of purpose, namely the Divine 
purpose in the world. This can be placed in syllogistic form. The 
will of God is to do good. Existence or reality is goodness. Hence, 
the universe carries its own purpose within it. 
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The final link in the chain of Crescas’ philosophy is his theory of 
creation. In it, the will of God plays an important part. As usual, 
he scrutinizes at length all arguments for the eternity of the world, 
and justly criticizes Gersonides for positing the eternal existence of 
primal or formless matter. He proposes his view which is in a way 
a compromise. Creation, says Crescas, must be conceived as having 
been accomplished through will, not through emanation. He does 
not say how matter was brought about, but attempts to overcome the 
difficulty of how the manifold of existence could come out of God 
who is simple, by saying that existence as a whole is good, and from 
this angle of its basic quality of goodness it is simple. And since 
God is the principle of goodness, he could produce the world, for 
God is good and reality is good, and thus like produced like. This 
is, of course, a partial solution, for the question still remains, how was 
matter produced? There is yet a greater difficulty which is the fol¬ 
lowing. If creation was through will and will is eternal, how could 
we assume the novelty of the world, i. e. creation at a certain time? 
On the contrary, it must have existed from eternity for there was no 
obstacle to His will. To this pertinent question, he gives only an 
evasive answer. He admits at first the possibility of a series of worlds 
continually having been created and destroyed. But he does not in¬ 
sist on this assertion and takes refuge in tradition. In brief, he stops 
short of his own conclusions. With the theory of creation, the philo¬ 
sophic aspect of Crescas’ view ends. 

Turning to Crescas’ theology, or more exactly to his dogmatics, we 
see that here as well as in his philosophy, he introduced a note of 
originality. He divides the dogmas, on the whole, into two classes, 
primary and secondary. The first he calls fundamental doctrines of 
Judaism without which the entire Torah can not exist (Pinoth Tor- 
ioth), and the second, true beliefs (Emunoth Amitioth), the denial 
of which makes one a heretic (Min). He has still a third class which 
he calls rational opinions. To the first class belong the six dogmas 
enumerated above. The second class, he subdivides into two divi¬ 
sions, (a) beliefs independent of special precepts, and (b) dependent 
upon special precepts. To the first belong (i) Creatio De NovOy (2) 
immortality of the soul, (3) reward and punishment, (4) resurrec¬ 
tion, (5) immutability of the Torah, (6) the special prophecy of 
Moses, (7) the belief in the answer ofthe oracle consulted by the 
high priest (Urim we-Tumim), and coming of the Messiah. 

To the second belong ( t> « %r cy of T|nd priestly benedictions, 
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(2) the value of penitence, (3) the importance of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment and the holidays. 

The whole system of his dogmatics is undoubtedly a peculiar one 
and differs greatly from that of Maimonides as well as from that of 
other Jewish philosophers. First, he does not count, as noted, the be¬ 
lief in the existence of God as a dogma. He calls it the great basic prin¬ 
ciple but not a dogma. It is difficult to understand the reason for this 
omission. Second, he excludes resurrection, the coming of the Mes¬ 
siah, the eternity of the Torah, the special character of the prophecy 
of Moses from the class of dogmas placing them in the class of true 
beliefs in contrast to Maimonides who does consider them as such. 
Third, he includes as secondary dogmas such beliefs as the veracity 
of the oracle and the efficacy of prayer, which none of the Jewish dog¬ 
matists had ever done before nor has he been followed in this mat¬ 
ter. Fourth, he includes purpose or love of God as a dogma. 

It would take us too far afield to discuss the question comprehen¬ 
sively. It will suffice to say that the reason for all these peculiarities 
is to be found in two things. The first is Crescas’ emphasis on the 
importance of emotion and action in religion rather than speculation 
as held by the peripatetic philosophers. The second is, as Dr. David 
Neumark suggests, 4 our author’s polemic tendency against Christian¬ 
ity. Crescas wanted to show that many of the principles which Chris¬ 
tianity boasts of as being its own innovations, are really found in 
Judaism. Hence, his placing as a dogma of first importance the love 
of God, and as secondary dogmas, penitence and the belief in the 
mediacy of the priests, beliefs which Christianity emphasizes and con¬ 
siders as her own contributions to religion. 

Of the views which Crescas holds regarding the true beliefs some 
deserve notice. He differs in his conception of prophecy both from 
Maimonides and Gersonides. It is, he says, primarily caused by an 
influence from God Himself (not by the Active Intellect as Gerson¬ 
ides avers) upon the human reason. Again, the would be prophet 
need not be, as Maimonides states, a highly intellectual person but he 
must be distinguished by his deep love of God and great zeal for 
preaching the truth to others. His love of God must be very intense 
and he must strive with all his heart to unite with Him. That this 
striving is attained by means of observation of the precepts goes with¬ 
out saying. 

4 See his book l^arim (Dogmas), Vol. II, pp. 173-76. 
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In regard to immortality, Crescas believes that the entire soul re¬ 
mains immortal and retains its full individuality. The reward and 
punishment after death, he pictures like Maimonides and Hillel ben 
Samuel, as spiritual, namely that the soul of the righteous enjoys com¬ 
plete conception of the Godhead, and the soul of the wicked feels pain 
at the lack of this conception. Gan-Eden and Gehinom (Paradise 
and Hell) are only symbols for this kind of reward and punishment 
The souls of some of the wicked are also temporarily divested of their 
qualities, so that this punishment is spoken of in the Talmud as a 
kind of destruction of the soul. 

Interesting is also his view of resurrection, for while he sides with 
Meir Abulafia against Maimonides in saying that people will live 
forever after resurrection, he can not overcome the difficulties in the 
way of an actual resurrection of the same body after it is disintegrated 
into its elements. He, therefore, proposes a compromise and explains 
that resurrection will be accomplished by an act of creation of new 
bodies for the still existing souls. When the souls will be placed in 
the bodies, they will resume their reminescences and thus revive the 
old individuality. This view is rather a unique one, for most philos¬ 
ophers had avoided describing the resurrection and the traditional 
theologians took it plainly as a miracle. In conclusion, we can say 
that though Crescas often arrives at results which are at variance with 
his own premises and his inconsistencies are numerous, yet his teach¬ 
ings are valuable to us, as they are the expression of a great mind 
grappling with the basic problems of reality, life and religion. 

80. SIMON BEN ZEMAH DURAN 

Simon ben Zemah Duran, rabbi at Algiers, the great Talmudic 
scholar and Responsa writer whose works in the held of Rabbinics 
were discussed above (Sect. 67), also made some notable contribu¬ 
tions to Jewish philosophy and theology, especially to the latter in his 
several works on the subject. He wrote a philosophic commentary 
on the book of Job under the name of Oheb Mishpat (Lover of Jus¬ 
tice), a book wherein he defends Maimonides against attacks of Cres¬ 
cas entitled Or ha-Hayyim (The Light of Life), and finally, his chief 
philosophical work Magen Aboth (The Shield of the Fathers). 

It is this book in which he primarily expounded his philosophical 
and theological ideas. It was intended as an introduction to the 
treatise of Aboth, and is divided into four parts, three dealing with 
the fundamental dogmas of Judaism and with the philosophic prob- 
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ey involve in their broadest interpretation, while the fourth is 
i to the recounting of the succession of the bearers of tradition, 
irt is usually printed as a separate treatise, and its historical 
/ill be discussed in its proper place. (Sect. 128). It is the 
A both proper that we are concerned with at present, 
main contribution of Duran to Jewish philosophy and theology 
in his introducing a new order in the fixation of Jewish dog- 
Being an ardent follower of Maimonides, he accepts all his 
and deviates very little from his theories except occasionally 
ic either follows Gersonides, or introduces his own modifica- 
He, therefore accepts also the number of dogmas of the for- 
imely thirteen, but believes that they can be really reduced to 
principal ones including by their very definition the others 
are merely the unfolding of the main concepts. He believes 
found this scheme in the first Mishnah of the eleventh chapter 
treatise Sanhedrin. This Mishnah reads, “All Israel shall have 
an in the world to come, as it is said (Isaiah Ch. LX, 21), ‘And 
aple are all righteous, they shall forever inherit the land.’ But 
hall not have a portion in the world to come, one who says 
ction is not mentioned in the Torah, or who asserts that the 
was not given from heaven, or the apikpros, i. e. he who de- 
e existence of God.” 

: then, says Duran, we have the three dogmas of Judaism, talc¬ 
um in reverse order which is really the order of their impor- 
The existence of God, Divine origin of the Torah and reward 
mishment, of which resurrection, mentioned in the Mishnah, is 
Dst complete expression. Again, taking the three dogmas in 
ullest unfolding, we see that they necessarily contain all the 
n articles of Maimonides. Thus, if we prove philosophically 
istence of God, we must necessarily conclude that He is one, 
oreal and eternal. Again, the Divine origin of the Torah im- 
irst a belief in prophecy, for without prophecy as a medium be- 
God and man, how could such origin be imagined; second, it 
s a belief in the sui-generis character of the prophecy of Moses, 
; is stated in the Torah proper. Finally, this dogma involves 
0 a belief in the eternity and immutability of the Torah, for 
:ould a Divine command be changed? Further, we can not 
lin the dogma of reward and punishment without presuppos- 
od’s knowledge of things in this world and His Providence, 
we turn to the Jewish people and observe their great suffering, 
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we must conclude that their reward will not be complete unless the 
promised coming of the Messiah and the resurrection at the end of 
days be realized. We have then exactly the thirteen articles of Mai- 
monides. 

To the further elaboration and to the substantiation of these dog¬ 
mas and their enfolded concepts by philosophic speculation, Duran 
devotes the greater part of the Magcn Aboth. The scheme of the 
dogmas is the scheme of the division of the book. The first part 
which he calls the Portion of God (Helek Adonai) is devoted to the 
proofs of the existence of God and the dependent concepts. It is 
subdivided into five chapters dealing with the existence of God, His 
unity and incorporeality, His eternity and attributes. The second 
part called The Portion of Our Oppressors (Helek Shosenu) dis¬ 
cusses the Divine origin of the Torah in four chapters, dealing with 
prophecy, peculiarity of the prophecy of Moses, Divine origin of the 
Torah and its immutability. The fourth chapter which is primarily 
a polemic treatise against Christianity and Mohammedanism is usual¬ 
ly omitted from the editions of the book and printed separately under 
the title Kesheth u-Magen (Bow and Shield). The third part 
called the Portion of Jacob (Helek Yacob) takes up in four chapters 
God’s knowledge of things in the world, Providence and reward and 
punishment together with the inherent problems of freedom of the 
will and injustice, the coming of the Messiah and resurrection. 

Had Duran applied himself to his subjects, the book would have 
been of much smaller proportions, but he introduces a multitude of 
extraneous subjects, such as a discussion of the Mcr\abah of Ezekiel, 
the vision of Isaiah, Kabbalistic interpretations of certain subjects 
and similar things. Especially voluminous is the third part. It con¬ 
tains an extensive description of the physiology of man and animals 
with special attention to the process of reproduction, a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of human psychology, and other subjects of the same nature. 

In his philosophy, Duran shows hardly any originality. It is pri¬ 
marily based on the theories of Maimonides with a fair admixture of 
those of Gersonides, where his views do not run contrary to the ortho¬ 
dox tendency of the author. 

In general, Duran agrees with Maimonides in all his principal the¬ 
ories, but being more conservative, he deviates from the latter’s teach¬ 
ings in a number of points. The following are to be noted: 

He rejects Maimonides’ assertion that at the revelation at Sinai, the 
Jews heard only a voice pronouncing the first two commandments but 
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not the distinct words which were only heard by Moses, and avers 
that all the Jews heard the words of the Commandments. He also 
differs with both Maimonides and Gersonides in regard to Providence. 
The two asserted that the special Providence extended to man dc- 
pends entirely on the intellectual capacity of man. Duran rejects this 
view and says that it applies to all men irrespective of their degree of 
intellectuality. This view is based on his conception of the soul. The 
soul is a form separate from matter, like the form of the angels. It 
was created by God at the time of the creation of the world and ex¬ 
isted before the birth of man. It is, therefore, in the same relation to 
God as the separate intelligences, the movers of the spheres. His 
view of prophecy is a mixture of those of Maimonides and Gerson- 
ides. Like the former, he says that it is an emanation from God to 
the intellect and the imagination of the chosen man, but adds, like 
the latter, that it comes through the medium of the universal Active 
Intellect. He agrees with both that the prophet must be a man of 
high intellectual attainments and rich imagination. 

The special character of the prophecy of Moses is explained by him 
to consist in the fact that it was not accomplished by the mediacy of 
the universal Active Intellect, but that Moses himself attained the de¬ 
gree of the Active Intellect. 

In general, the tendency of Duran is to reconcile many opposing 
views, and philosopher though he was, he also followed the mystic 
teachings of the Kabbala. He identifies the mover of the first sphere 
with the angel Michael of the Bible and Metatron of the Talmud and 
mysticism, and the universal Active Intellect (Sekel ha-Poel) with 
Gabriel and Sandalphon of the Talmud. 

Duran, though not an original thinker, had a wide knowledge of 
the philosophic and scientific literature of his day, especially of physics 
and medicine, as he was a physician by profession. His physiology 
and psychology contained in the third part of the Magcn Aboth is of 
considerable value in philosophic and scientific literature. He de¬ 
scribes the subjects he discusses with a skill which gives evidence of 
his mastery of the facts, and here and there, he offers an original ex¬ 
planation which clarifies the matters discussed. His Magen Aboth is, 
therefore, a useful epitome of the main philosophic and scientific sub¬ 
jects which held the interests of intellectual men of his time. 
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81. JOSEPH ALBO 

Contemporary with Simon Duran there was another Jewish phil¬ 
osopher who devoted much attention to the problem of dogmas in 
Judaism. This was Joseph Albo (1380-1444), the disciple of Hasdai 
Crescas. He was born in the city of Monreal, Spain, and as it seems 
spent a great part of his life there. In addition to his being proficient 
in Rabbinics, philosophy and science he mastered also several lan¬ 
guages, for he knew besides Hebrew also Spanish and Latin, and 
was a physician by profession. Though he held no official Rabbin¬ 
ical position, he was known as a famous teacher in his time, and his 
inclination to preaching and homiletics is reflected in his philosophic 
works. 

As an outstanding scholar and spiritual leader, he was compelled to 
participate in the famous religious disputation held at Tortosa in the 
year 1413-1414 at the command of King Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Pope Benedict, the XIII. At this disputation, the Jewish representa¬ 
tives had to face the convert Geronimo de Santa Fe (Joshua ha- 
Lorqui) and refute his arguments drawn from the Talmud, both 
that the Messiah had already come and that Jesus is that Messiah. 
The disputation lasted for a long time and apparently Geronimo did 
not succeed in convincing those present of his contention. The Pope 
angered by the unfavorable results persecuted some of the Jewish 
disputants and as a result, Albo had to forsake his native city and 
settle at Soria where he composed, at the request of his friends, the 
H{karitn (Dogmas). 

Albo, though a disciple of probably the most original Jewish phil¬ 
osopher, Hasdai Crescas, did not inherit his master’s originality nor 
his depth of thought. His contribution to Jewish philosophy is of no 
special value, for in his discussion of all the problems which have a 
philosophic aspect, he follows in the main either Maimonides or Cres¬ 
cas and adds only a point here and there for the sake of elucidation. 
His importance lies primarily in the field of dogmatics. And though 
it is claimed that even in this field he borrowed his main thesis from 
Duran, namely that of reducing the dogmas of Judaism to three prin¬ 
cipal ones, no impartial judge can deny him originality in the man¬ 
ner of classification, analysis and elucidation of the conception of 
Jewish dogmas. After all, even Duran can not claim complete orig¬ 
inality for his reduction of the dogmas to three such statements for 
as we have seen above, it is already found in the Mishnah. It is not 
"Iways the mere formula which is of importance but the explanation 
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and the philosophic interpretation of the formula that is of value. 
And in this direction, Albo displayed great skill and keen analysis. 

The work of Albo was actuated by the exigencies of the time. The 
first half of the fourteenth century was a trying time for Spanish 
Jewry. On the one hand, great pressure was brought upon them by 
Church and government to abandon their religion and embrace Chris¬ 
tianity; religious disputations were frequently arranged and eloquent 
Christian preachers visited the synagogues and delivered their fiery 
sermons in denunciation of Judaism. On the other hand, Jewish 
renegades loosened upon their former brethren a mass of propaganda 
literature, intended to weaken their belief in the faith of their fathers. 
As a result, confusion arose in the minds of many Jews and willingly 
or unwillingly, they began to doubt some of the principles of their 
religion. A clear pronouncement of the principles of Judaism and 
its fundamental dogmas was then necessary. All previous attempts in 
this direction were, either on account of the brevity of the treatment 
of the subject or on account of the lack of clearness of method, in¬ 
sufficient for the purpose. To satisfy this need, Albo wrote his 
IJ(\arim. His purpose was really a double one, first, to fix and stan¬ 
dardize the dogmas and principles of the Jewish religion, and second 
to prove that almost all the principles of religion are not only com¬ 
patible with philosophic conceptions but are also clarified by these 
conceptions. In both these things, he succeeded to a great extent. 

The lk\arim is divided into four books or sections, each dealing 
with a specific subject. The first containing six chapters is devoted 
to a detailed discussion of the character of Divine religion in general, 
differentiating it from conventional and natural religions, and fixing 
the principal dogmas of that religion together with the principles 
that are derived from them. He comes to the conclusion that the 
Divine religion which, in his case, is Judaism has three fundamental 
dogmas, (1) the existence of God, (2) the Divine origin of the Torah 
or revelation, (3) reward and punishment, and that each of these 
dogmas has a number of roots or subsidiary beliefs which are inherent 
in and contained within its conception. The other three books pro¬ 
vide lengthy expositions of these three dogmas in which philosophic 
substantiation for their validity is offered, the subsidiary principles 
evolved and an interpretation of many Biblical verses and Talmudic 
passages in a philosophic manner are given. In these expositions, the 
author discusses at length all the philoSOphtadyMKl theological prob¬ 
lems with which his predecessors haveYfcMi^B^“'““ , ”~' and states 
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or rather restates the solutions in a clear and popular, though not 
concise manner. There are good reasons to believe that the first 
book was originally written as a separate treatise and much earlier 
than the other three books. Albo himself states at the end of the first 
book that the fixation of the number of dogmas and the subsidiary 
principles was his original purpose, but at the request of his friends, 
he added the three other books for the purpose of the explanation of 
the dogmas and their derivatives philosophically. 

Albo begins his discussion of dogmatics by a criticism of the lists 
of dogmas laid down by Maimonides and Crescas. The first, he 
says, did not really define properly the word principle, or dogma 
(Ikkar), for this word denotes a fundamental principle upon which 
a thing depends for its very existence, and without which such exist¬ 
ence can not be represented. Now in Maimonides’ list of dogmas, 
there are a number which are not of this nature. As an instance, he 
cites the belief in the coming of the Messiah which Maimonides 
counts as a dogma, yet we find a Rabbinic authority denying this 
principle, 5 and no one ever thought of calling him an apostate. Again, 
Crescas defined the word Il(l(ar more carefully, but even his list is 
not perfect, for his six primary dogmas are not peculiar to Judaism 
alone, and his secondary ones are not all principles of a wide con¬ 
notation, but in some instances contain only single precepts. It is 
necessary, therefore, he concludes to devise a new scheme of dogmas. 

He, therefore, posits the three principles mentioned above, exist¬ 
ence of God, revelation, reward and punishment as fundamental to 
a Divine religion. These principles, however, have to be defined and 
unfolded. When this is done, another series of principles called 
roots (Sheroshim) may be evolved or particular dogmas subsumed 
under the general. These particular dogmas define and determine 
the character of an individual religion in distinction from other Di¬ 
vine religions if such there be. But in order to determine accurately 
what are really fundamental dogmas and what particular dogmas 
each of them subsumes, we must define the nature of Divine religion. 

Looking upon life in general, we see that the beasts of prey as a 
rule live separately. Other animals may be, at times, gregarious, but 
this gregariousness is not absolutely necessary to their life. The 
human species, on the other hand, is social by nature and group life 
is a necessary condition for its existence. Group life must of necessity 

* Sanhedrin, 99a. 
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1 set of laws and customs which should regulate the conduct 
group and preserve its integrity. This includes the primitive 
gainst murder, theft and robbery which we may call natural 
* religion. In order, however, that the group may develop and 
•-ss, another set of laws is necessary which we call conventional 
isually instituted by a king or judge, and to which all people 
This kind of law provides for security of business transactions 
xcs the principles of the lower morality. But God, in His de- 
» endow man with real happiness, that is the happiness of the 
nd wishing to further his progress in that direction causes His 
Dr His emanation to rest upon one man, and this man institutes 
gher law or religion. This we call Divine law or religion, 
comparing the conventional and Divine religions, we see the 
lse superiority of the latter over the former. The former, as 
an not improve the human soul, nor can it even fix the higher 
ty, for since the founder of that law is a man, he can not fix 
*nal standard for morality, and its concepts are subject to change. 
, investigating the principles of both laws, we find that those 
conventional law are freedom of the will and purpose, for no 
:an make a law without assuming the possibility of man to 
his actions and without aiming at a certain purpose. The 
Dies of the Divine law are, existence of God, revelation and re- 
and punishment, for without these, we cannot conceive it as 
:. If there is no God, there is no Divine Law, likewise if there 
revelation, we can hardly call it Divine, and finally, if there is 
vard and punishment, there is no purpose to that law, for if it 
Dt improve the soul that it may attain immortality, it has no 
Drity over the conventional law. Albo, thus substantiated by 
finition of the Divine law, the three fundamental dogmas, and 
nparing it with the conventional law eliminated Crescas’ two 
is, freedom and purpose, relegating them to the substratum of 
n in general, since they are also the principles of the conven- 
law. 

are now ready to discuss the derivative dogmas. One who 
iot believe any of these three primary dogmas has no share in 
: religion, but he must also agree to the derivative principles, 
lerwise he is a heretic. These principles are eight in number, 
existence of God are included (1) His unity, (2) incorporeal- 
) His not being in time, and (4) freedom from defects. From 
ion there are derived three, (1) God’s knowledge of events, 
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(2) prophecy, (3) authenticity of God’s messenger. Under reward 
and punishment is included Providence. Albo calls one of the deriva¬ 
tive dogmas in the first group, independence of time and not “first in 
existence’’ (Kadmon) as Maimonides had done, in order to include 
also eternity of existence. Again, freedom from defects includes all 
the usual attributes either bestowed upon Him or negated of Him, 
for should we attribute to Him an improper attribute or vice versa 
deny Him a proper one, He is defective. The derivative dogma, 
knowledge of events, is included by him under revelation and not 
under reward and punishment as Duran had done, for the reason 
that were God not to know the happenings in this world, how could 
He cause prophecy or revelation? 

We must also note that Albo, in distinction from Duran and Cres¬ 
cas, does not consider the peculiarity of the prophecy of Moses, nor 
resurrection, nor creation, either first or secondary dogmas. He took 
the meaning of the word dogma strictly as such, without which re¬ 
ligion would fall, and therefore counted only those to be first or 
even secondary dogmas which are absolutely inherent in the funda¬ 
mental principles. Consequently even if one does not believe in the 
superiority of the prophecy of Moses or in resurrection or in creatio 
ex nihilo, he is still not a heretic. He did not, however, mean to dis¬ 
parage the value of these beliefs, for he says that every Jew is obliged 
to believe in six more doctrines of a third class which he calls Branches 
(Anafim). These arc (1) creatio ex nihilo, (2) sui generis nature 
of the prophecy of Moses, (3) immutability of the Torah, (4) the 
capability of even one precept to perfect the human soul, (5) resur¬ 
rection, and (6) the coming of the Messiah. The one who does not 
believe in these branches is a sinner but not a heretic, nor is he ex¬ 
cluded from a portion in the world to come. 

We have thus surveyed briefly Albo’s logical classification of the 
dogmas and his analysis of their meaning. We must, however, note 
his general substantiation of the principles which are the fundamen¬ 
tals. One of the principles, that is the existence of God, is substan¬ 
tiated by philosophy, the others by experience and consensus omnium. 
Our ancestors, Adam, Abraham, Noah and others had experienced 
revelation, prophecy and reward and punishment in their own lives. 
This experience has been handed down by tradition which can not 
be doubted. Again, the very act of the revelation at Sinai was a mass 
experience, accepted by everybody as a fact, hence, its veracity. It is 
for this reason that Albo omits to include the belief in the sui generis 
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character of Moses among the dogmas, for the authenticity of his 
message was verified by the mass experience of entire Israel. It is this 
experience which is of the utmost importance in revelation and not 
the miracles Moses performed. 

In this, as well as in many other statements, is revealed the ration¬ 
alistic tendency of Albo. Thus he tells us that while every Jew must 
accept the three fundamental principles even if he does not entirely 
conceive them rationally, the secondary dogmas must be based upon 
reason as much as possible. Moreover it is a duty to investigate the 
principles of a religion for only then one will attain to real belief. 
Furthermore, if one philosophizes and derides one of the dogmas 
because he does not consider it as such and believes he can prove his 
assertion, he is not a heretic. A heretic is one who admits that the 
Torah laid down a real dogma, and yet denies it. There is, says 
Albo, perfect freedom for every Jew to investigate the dogmas of his 
faith and interpret the Bible in accordance with his opinion. The 
reassertion of the freedom of research by Albo at a time when philo¬ 
sophic study in Jewry was already in its decline was of special impor¬ 
tance to the students of the day. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the Ityarim is written, on the 
whole, in a clear and popular style, and the discussions are inter¬ 
spersed with many fine homiletic remarks which attracted the read¬ 
ers. It is for the many fine qualities which the book possesses that 
it became one of the most popular philosophic works ever written by 
a Jewish scholar. 

82. DON ISAAC ABRABANEL 

Don Isaac Abrabanel, the famous statesman and Bible exegete 
(Sect. 20) also wrote a number of philosophic works and although 
he contributed little that was new to philosophic thought, yet his 
works deserve notice in a survey of Jewish philosophic literature. 
Abrabanel was not only a prolific writer but one with a tendency to 
deal with questions at exceeding length and great detail. Concise¬ 
ness and brevity were not among his many virtues. He, therefore, 
devoted entire books to the discussion of single problems, and as a 
result, his works in the field of Jewish philosophy and theology arc 
considerable. 

The most important of them are, (1) Atereth Ze^enim (The Crown 
of the Elders), a discussion of the problem of Divine Providence, (2) 
Miphcdoth Elohim (The Works of God) where the question of 
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creatio ex nihilo, miracles and prophecy are discussed; (3) Rosh Am- 
anah (The Foundation of Belief), a work on dogmatics'; (4) two 
commentaries on the Guide of Maimonides, one called Shomayyim 
Hadashim (The New Heavens) covering Chapter XIX, Pt. II of 
the Guide, and the other covering Pt. I, Chs. I-LV, Pt. II, Chs. XXXI- 
XXXVIII,, XLII-XLV, and Pt. Ill Ch. I, and (5) Answers to Philo¬ 
sophic Questions addressed to him by Rabbi Saul ha-Cohen. He also 
wrote three works on the coming of the Messiah where all questions 
connected with this great event are discussed at great length. They 
bear a general title Migdol Yeshuoth (The Tower of Salvation), and 
also individual titles, namely (a) Mayetie ha-Yeshuah (The Foun¬ 
tains of Salvation, Isaiah XII, 3), (b) Yeshuoth Meshiho (The Salva¬ 
tion of his Anointed Ones, Ps. XVIII, 8) and (c) Mashmia Yeshuah 
(The Announcer of Salvation, Isaiah LII, 1). The first is an inter¬ 
pretation of the eschatological chapters of the Book of Daniel; the 
second an explanation of the Messianic passages of the Talmud and 
Midrashim with special emphasis upon the refutation of the Chris¬ 
tian interpretation of these passages advanced by the convert Joshua 
ha-Lorqui; the third elucidates the Biblical passages of Messianic 
import. 

Besides these works, Abrabanel wrote several more books dealing 
with philosophic questions, but they were lost and are only known 
through his own reference to them in his other works. In addition, 
many of his philosophic views and opinions are scattered in his com¬ 
mentaries on the Bible and in his commentary on the tractate Aboth 
bearing the name Nahlath Aboth (The Inheritance of the Fathers). 

The range of Abrabanel’s knowledge of the philosophic literature 
was exceedingly wide. Not only was he versed in the entire Jewish 
philosophic literature, but he was also well read in the works of the 
Arabic and scholastic philosophers. As a statesman in countries 
which had a large Arabic speaking population, he must undoubtedly 
have known the language, and most likely read some of the philo¬ 
sophic works in that language. That he knew Latin and was ac¬ 
quainted with the works of the leading Scholastics, we know from 
the numerous references to them in his books. He is even said to 
have translated a work by Thomas Aquinas into Hebrew. As a 
result of this versatile and all-embracing knowledge, his own books 
contain complete statements of all views and opinions concerning the 
questions discussed, and are of great importance in tracing the history 
- c the development of the philosophic problems and their solutions. 
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His method in the philosophic works is similar to that which he uses 
in his exegesis (Sect. 20). First he states a series of doubts and 
arguments against a certain theory or view which he wants to prove 
or maintain and then proceeds to meet them one by one. It is the 
same method used by Crescas in his Or Adonai, and is akin to the 
pilpulistic or dialectic method used by the keen-minded commenta¬ 
tors on the Talmud, (the Tosafists Vol. I, Sect. 145). Abrabanel is 
very exhaustive in his method, omitting hardly a single statement 
ever made by a philosopher against a particular view or theory. Thus 
he helps us greatly to clarify our conception of the problem under dis¬ 
cussion. 

Abrabanel’s attitude towards philosophy can be briefly described as 
that of one who is first a believer, then a philosopher. He, of course, 
admits that it is our duty to conceive and understand the principles 
and merits of our faith philosophically, but when philosophy clashes 
with religion, he is always ready to forsake the former for the sake 
of the latter. He represents thus the extreme conservative tendency 
in Jewish philosophy. On the whole, he is a follower of Maimonides 
and defends him vigorously against all those who attacked him, espe¬ 
cially against Crescas. Yet, he follows Crescas in a number of points 
where Maimonides seems to him too rationalistic. 

He differs with Maimonides and partly follows Crescas in the ques¬ 
tion of Divine Providence, prophecy and miracles. He rejects the 
theory of the rationalists that Providence is graded according to the 
degree of intelligence of the recipient and that the higher a man is in 
the scale of intellectuality, the greater is the special Providence ac¬ 
corded to him. He is especially severe against Gersonides who asserts 
that Providence is effected through the mcdiacy of the universal Ac¬ 
tive intellect. According to him, Providence is exerted by God di¬ 
rectly upon three chosen representatives of the three divisions of the 
universe, i. e. the world of separate intelligencs, the spheres, and the 
sublunar world. In the first division it is the first intelligence which 
receives from God the direct influence and is in constant contact with 
Him. In the second, the first sphere or heaven is moved by God Him¬ 
self, and in the third, the people Israel is under the direct Providence 
of God. All other nations receive the Divine Providence through the 
mediacy of the heavenly bodies. As for the individuals of that people, 
Providence does not depend upon the degree of intellectuality, but is 
primarily an act of grace by God. Abrabanel sees also special impor¬ 
tance in Palestine which is the only land, in his opinion, where men 
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can attain real Bappinessr In tdljhts cii» be neen, of course, the influ¬ 
ence of Judah ha-Levi and partly of Crescas. hut the original cpocep- 
fi«ii* of the direct .'Rrcn.'ttichee b.t:aisWtd;WPfitt =isVrJaei'‘i*•;•aEfettea^c1hs?■ •• ^aiiianSf.’’•Itfs;'' 
the TalmUxJ. 11 and Abrabanel merely gave aspect 

by comparing Istaei vvttlv the two ^ptesenuttives bf the other divi¬ 
sions of the ifniverfse, . ::: 

Ahriibaoel likewise rejects the rationalist theory of prophecy ac¬ 
cording to' which one must possess a high degree of intellectuality 
ami apowerful lmagitvhioiv its prerequisites to his receiving the gift 
of prophecy He believed that prophecy is a direct influence from 
God, not as Gerscsudes averred that u comes from lire universal Ac¬ 
tive Jhtell ect, not as Maimomties asserted, through the mediacy of 
th*h JhfbReet, and this influence illuminates the mind cf the recip- 
ieht %vtthiiUv ftny preliminary pteparatipu of IfttdlccruaUt y and st rengtiy 
The only pFereqmsvte■ pf the prophet, according tb 
Abrabanei, is his purity uf morals and pious conduct. In dpA he un- 
doubteilly follows Crescas whose similar theory of prophecy war 
uotedahove, •. ..-./--y; - ,r_ 

.'.Nor is Abrabanel satisfied with the theory of miracles of the ration¬ 
alist which trio to explain their occurrence W saying that God had 
placed .at creation a power in the very nature, of things that at certain 
urncs such events should occur. He is especially severe With Get- 
sonides svhte says thlf the passage rit JoshuA 3C. ii;U4, tdhug ol>*hc 
stopping the situ in its course and other pussagesifl the Bible relating 
similar mirages are not to he takeri hteratly. bui in a ruodifed iqrrn.. 
Ahrabafid i's' against' any attempt to of 

rtumclgs. In this he is entirely in accord with the Mew ,«$. Nkhmart- 
ides ;.md other cortservarive teachers. 

Probably the most import .mt of his works on philosophical-iheolog- 
ic.il questions is the Rash. AwnnaU, ’his hook on Dogmatics. In this 
book, he undertakes to defend Maimouities’ scheme of dogmas against 
all those that subsequently cjindzbd it, especially against Crescas and 
Alho. Tire importance of his work, ho-.v-cver. does not lie in the : tact 
that AhrahiifteJ develops his own rbeuvy .of dogmas, or' improves that 
*f: MAmopides, for on the cpntraryyhg.assem at the end oftheboak 
fitr as hiy is concerned, ihere are no dpgmaA in JurGishi tftt iiih 
pfust believe- m the entire Torah with all its precepts and 
. • -0-1 mem*., k nvjy, however, be assumed that this, 'staiement 
. made to appease some of' ilk zealous- spirits in Israel who 
15Sj.. ■ o.'Vr '£■'T:- e ...i ‘ pc -; : 
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objected to the enunciation of dogmas. The main value of the book 
consists in Abrabanel’s lucid exposition of the whole subject of dog- 
matics as it was developed from Maimopidcs to his own day. His 
own analysis of the arguments of Crescas, Albo and others against 
Maimonides, as well as his skillful defense of the dogmatic scheme of 
the master form a real contribution to the study of Jewish dogmatics. 

8j. JUDAH ABRABANEL 

Don Isaac Abrabanel’s love of philosophy was intensified and 
deepened in that of his son, Judah Leon Medigo (1470-1530). Judah 
was the eldest son of Don Isaac, having been born during the for¬ 
mer’s residence in Lisbon, Portugal. Together with his father, he 
fled the country and settled in Toledo where he married and had two 
sons, Isaac and Samuel. At the expulsion, while making preparations 
to sail with his father for Naples, he sent his son Isaac with his nurse 
to Portugal for a temporary sojourn. The king, who bore the Abra- 
banel family a grudge, ordered the detention of the child and later 
baptized him. It seems that Isaac never rejoined his father, and 
Judah mourned the loss of his son all his life, though for a time, he 
kept in contact with him. We possess a Hebrew poem written by 
the father when the son was twelve years old in which he pours 
forth his plaint over the vicissitudes of his life and especially over the 
forced separation from his son, and finally urges him to return to the 
fold and become worthy of his ancestry. Whether the son fulfilled 
his father’s request or not is not definitely knotirn. 

Judah himself sojourned in Italy. First he was employed as physi¬ 
cian to the Spanish governor of Naples, and then he settled in Venice 
and occupied himself with the practice of medicine, study of philos¬ 
ophy and writing of Hebrew poetry. He must have been very skilled 
in medicine and acquired a great reputation for proficiency, as the 
surname Medigo, the physician, indicates. His chief philosophical 
work written in Italian under the name of Diedoghi D’A more (Dia¬ 
logues about Love), was later translated into Hebrew by Judah di 
Modeno* under the name Vikuah al-ha-Ahabah. It enjoyed con¬ 
siderable popularity among the Italians as it was one of the first 
books on philosophy written in the vernacular, and it saw five edi¬ 
tions in twenty years. It was later translated into French, Latin and 
Spanish, but unfortunately was not very popular among the Jews, 
probably on account of its secular content, and it was not published 
until 1871. Yet, it has interest for the history of Jewish thought, for 
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though it deals primarily with subjects outside of the usual circle of 
ideas of Jewish philosophy, it still has a Jewish note to it, and its cen¬ 
tral idea, the definition and description of the all-inclusive love of 
God, most likely exerted some influence upon the formation of the 
concept of the Amor Dei of Spinoza. 

The book is divided into three dialogues between Philo, (the lover), 
and Sophia (wisdom), called in Hebrew Hobeb (lover) and Naama 
(pleasant). The first dialogue opens with a discussion of the dis¬ 
tinction between love and desire, and goes on to define the various 
kinds of love, such as love of the pleasant, of the useful and the 
proper, and also touches upon the distinction between human and 
Divine love. In the second dialogue an attempt is made to show 
how love is the principle dominating all existence and how this prin¬ 
ciple operates in the human, animal and even in the inanimate world. 
In this connection, an analogy is made on a large scale between man, 
the microcosm and the universe, the macrocosm. 

The third dialogue which covers the largest part of the book deals 
with a multitude of subjects. It describes the Amor Dei, the love of 
God and shows how it permeates the entire circle of existence, de¬ 
fines the concept of beauty and the beautiful, states the doctrine of 
the ideas of Plato, and discusses the soul and its activity. The dia¬ 
logues are profusely illustrated with stories from Classical mythology 
which in the manner of the spirit of the Renaissance are allegorically 
interpreted to contain a philosophic meaning. 

It is impossible to give a succinct account of the ideas embodied in 
the book as it is not written in a systematic philosophic way, but in 
the dialectic manner of the Platonic dialogues, where different sub¬ 
jects are connected loosely like links in a chain. We will only give 
the gist of the underlying idea. This is that love which is primarily 
spiritual and intellectual is the principle permeating the entire uni¬ 
verse in two ways, from God to the lowest beings, and from those 
beings through the entire chain back to God. God, who is, as the 
philosophers say, the knower, the known and knowledge all in one 
is also the lover, the beloved and love. Because of this love. He cre¬ 
ated the world which reflects the Divine beauty. The love of God 
continues to permeate the semi-circle of existence, namely from God 
to the world of intelligences, thence to the spheres, and then to the 
sublunar world to the lowest being there. In this semi-circle there 
is a constant descent of both the love of God and Divine beauty or 
perfection. The love is expressed in the fact that it continues the 
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existence of all these beings and helps them to attain their perfec¬ 
tion. When the bottom of the semi-circle is reached, that is the hyle, 
formless matter, then the ascent begins, the hyle loves the forms of the 
elements, these love or desire the forms of the minerals and plants; 
the animals also love the higher forms and finally man loves the in¬ 
tellect which by constant ascent returns to God who is the ultimate 
beloved, and the circle is completed. 

Abrabanel, though speaking of beauty and of pleasure as being the 
purposes of love gives to both concepts an intellectual content. Real 
beauty is the intellectual beauty reflected in the plan and harmony 
of the world and the origin of which is God Himself. Physical beauty 
is only a shadow and copy of the intellectual beauty, and on seeing 
a beautiful person, we are pleased because the soul recognizes in him 
the reflection of Divine beauty. The good of the soul is, therefore, 
the ascent from the contemplation of the physical to the conception 
of the intellectual beauty. The pleasure of love is the uniting of the 
lover with the beloved, and since man loves God and strives to unite 
with Him, he experiences great pleasure in the striving as well as in 
the conception of such a union. We can note in this theory the fore¬ 
shadowing of Spinoza’s Amor Dei Intellectualis. 

Abrabanel, in the course of his discussion, touches on a number of 
Jewish subjects. He discusses creation and makes a feeble attempt 
to defend creatio ex nihilo, but he really seems to be inclined to ac¬ 
cept the Platonic theory of the eternity of formless matter, and crea¬ 
tion consists in the introduction of order and form in that matter 
which is a view identical with that of Gersonides. He speaks of the 
special prophecy of Moses and offers an allegorical interpretation of 
the story of creation of man in the good style of Jewish allegoric phil¬ 
osophers. Thus, Judah Abrabanel with all his immersion in Classic 
philosophy and his own contemplation of the beautiful and the har¬ 
monious has not omitted the Jewish note from his thought. 


84. BARUCH SPINOZA 

The famous philosopher, Baruch Spinoza (1638-1677) was, as is 
well known, excommunicated by the elders of the Portuguese Jewish 
community of Amsterdam, and was thus declared to be outside the 
pale of Jews and Judaism. Yet, without questioning the justice of 
this act, we can righlty assert that no similar ban can be passed against 
the writings of that philosopher to exclude them from a place in 
Jewish literature, no matter how broadly or narrowly we 
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the term. It is true that the philosophy of Spinoza in its main teach¬ 
ings can hardly■■'^■'dsn^d^ch a Jewish system of thought and in 
wme jxantsscan even be. saic| w be ant^gotmtic to the fundamental 
principle of Judaism- foar % the pure spiritu.a i.tt> of God. Neva the - 
less* its urigtn is uodoabtediy fof the Mediaeval 

Jewish^ ^biiosoph^-tjhi.€rescav. T ./ Ftinhetcoore, 
the entire system of Spino^atun^quite parallel tot he other systems 
of Jewish tboUght in form if .not fo content. As such, ah exposition 
of his philosophy in the. light of'hts- j'ewpsh origins should certainty be/’, 
included in a survey of Jewish litcrattus:.. However, the complexity 
of 'his. thought and live technical' nature, of its teachings prevent us 
from winding mazes. Wc will, 

limit' ourselves to the elucidation .of one point m Spinoza's 'JsyMhni-' 
vchfoh, will prove ite probable derivation firsts a 
tiom offiite/j by fowishrphilosehhers fo foe 

As we havt noted in the edufsc «f otir survey of Jewish phik>sij^hy, ’ 
the problem of creatian was-found by all thinkers 
to solve, and in forir attempts- at a solution which should harmonize 
in some m.!oner with .the. teachings of the Bible, rhey either aban¬ 
doned foe prindpfe of phii*a?<*phy and sought refuge in tfodition, or 
made- halt-way irc«r,c«;w;oriS- to the eternity of matter. Thus, 'Gerson- 
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dualism of positing two eternal principles, God and the world, and 
the difficulties connected with creation. The doctrine itself, as indi¬ 
cated, is antagonistic to Judaism, and henceforth his system develops 
in another direction, though he keeps up the form of Jewish philos¬ 
ophy by discussing some of its main problems, such as freedom of 
the will, immortality and the love of God, endowing the concepts 
with an entirely different content than that given to them by Jewish 
philosophy. 

But while we could dismiss the philosophy of Spinoza with such a 
brief notice not even mentioning his famous work the Ethics, where¬ 
in this philosophy is contained, we can not dispose in this manner 
of his theology and the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus which em¬ 
bodies it. This work is intimately connected with Jewish teachings and 
bears a close relation to the dogmatics of Crescas, and furthermore, 
some of the theories propounded there exerted an influence upon the 
theories of later Jewish thinkers. It deserves, therefore, a more de¬ 
tailed discussion. 

The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus was one of the few books which 
was published during Spinoza’s life time, in 1670. For fear of perse¬ 
cution, it was published anonymously and the place of publication 
given as Hamburg though actually printed in Amsterdam. It con¬ 
tains twenty chapters dealing with such subjects as prophecy, mir¬ 
acles, election of Israel, the interpretation of Scriptures, dogmas of 
faith, delineation of the constitution of the Hebrew Republic, and 
Anally with the authority of the state in religious matters and the 
right of every man to freedom of thought. To the question of the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, Spinoza devotes seven chapters and 
offers a searching and thorough examination of the composition of 
the books of the Old Testament, based on historical and literary 
grounds furnished by he Scriptures themselves. He was thus practi¬ 
cally the founder of modern Biblical criticism. 

The purpose of Spinoza in writing the Tractatus was, as he de¬ 
clares in the introduction, to defend freedom of thought on the one 
hand and to prove, on the other hand, that religion and its authorities, 
which, according to him, are the rulers of the states and not the priests 
and ministers, have a right to dictate to individuals what opinions 
they should hold or not hold. He does this by proving that religion 
and philosophy operate in two entirely different spheres. The province 
of the former is that of good and bad, namely moral action, while 
that of philosophy is true and false. Religion is not a matter of spiNt 
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ulation but of revelation and common sense and its dogmas do not 
need any philosophic grounding. It therefore, does not need to con¬ 
cern itself about philosophy and can leave it well alone, and hence 
philosophers should have freedom of thought. 

This is the main purpose, for it is stated explicitly by Spinoza in 
the introduction, but I believe and every careful reader of the Trac- 
tatus will agree that Spinoza had also another motive for writing this 
book, namely, to vindicate himself against those who excommuni¬ 
cated him and placed him beyond the pale of Judaism. He wanted 
to show that the Judaism, in the name of which they spoke was not 
the real Judaism as given by Moses and intended by him to have 
eternal validity, and further that Judaism is expressed primarily in 
moral not in ceremonial acts. He endeavors, therefore, to show that 
not only is the entire Rabbinic law a mere fiction but even the Bibli¬ 
cal laws expressly stated in the Pentateuch no longer have authority 
even for the Jews themselves, for they were given only in order to 
maintain the supremacy of the Jews and their well being as a body 
politic. With the cessation of Jewish political life, ceased also the 
validity of these laws and there remained only the moral laws of the 
Scriptures which every one should observe. 

To prove these theses, Spinoza undertakes an examination of the 
Scriptures in the widest sense, namely of their contents, teachings, 
and the principles of belief enunciated there, and on the basis of this 
examination, attempts to establish his conception of religion and de¬ 
termine its proper province. He opens his book with a discussion on 
prophecy and the character of the prophet. At the very outset, he in¬ 
dicates clearly his intention to prove that religion is absolutely dis¬ 
tinct from speculation. Differing both with Maimonides and Cres¬ 
cas, he declares that imagination is the only characteristic of prophecy, 
namely that the prophet must have a most vivid imagination which 
can be easily impressed or affected by objects even while awake. He 
does not say explicitly why prophecy comes to some men and not to 
others, nor whether it is by the will of God or not, but we can infer 
that he considers the prophets as media of the expression of God’s 
will. He is quite conscious that imagination can not always be relied 
upon with certainty as it may be deceptive, and he, therefore, says 
that the true prophecy was always supplemented by a sign. It fol¬ 
lows, of course, that many of the utterances of the prophets were not 
true but mere vagaries of their minds. He further adds that the 
minds of the prophets were disposed to justice and to goodness which 
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is another proof for the certainty of their utterances. The prophets 
saw things in accordance with their individual intellectual opinion, 
capacity and temperament. If the prophet was of a higher intellectual 
attainment and of a gentle nature, his prophecy was of a higher na¬ 
ture and he spoke of hope, victory and peace. If, on the contrary, his 
intellectuality was of a lower degree and he was of a harsh nature, 
his prophecy assumed a grosser form and a darker hue. 

Revelation in general was made by visions, but Moses was an ex¬ 
ception, inasmuch as he actually heard a voice of God which was 
created for the special occasion. In all these assertions Spinoza both 
follows the Jewish philosophers and differs from them. He al¬ 
lows the superiority of the prophecy of Moses, and even assumes with 
Maimonides and others that there was a special creation of a voice, 
but does not accord to Moses, as they do, the exceptionally high in¬ 
tellectuality and the immediate conception of the Divine. Even he 
had a mediate conception, that is through the voice. The only one 
to whom he does allow such a high conception is Christ, for “He 
communicated with God in the way of mind with mind.” 8 He adds, 
however, that he derives this opinion from the New Testament. That 
Spinoza in this as in many other things made an excessive concession 
to caution, for fear of being persecuted, goes without saying, as not in 
vain did this great hermit inscribe on his seal ring the single word 
Caute, beware. The whole purpose of the two chapters on prophecy 
and the prophet becomes clear, which is to show that the promulga¬ 
tors of the Scriptures were men who were not endowed with deep 
reasoning power, but merely with a strong imagination, disposed to 
goodness and justice and that their teachings were intended for prac¬ 
tical purposes only. Moreover, these prophets expressed themselves in 
a language and manner which was adapted both to their personal 
moods and to the capacity of their hearers. From all this, it follows 
that the Scriptures contain eternal verities, but of a limited and prac¬ 
tical nature, and not of a high philosophic order. 

He next takes up the questions of the election of Israel and whether 
prophecy was peculiar to Jews only. He comes to the conclusion 
that prophecy was not limited to Israel and champions the case of 
the gentile prophet Balaam against the rabbis. He also avers that the 
election of Israel consisted not in the fact that they excelled any other 
nation in intellectual attainments or in moral conc^t, but in that they 

Tractatus, Eng. Tr. EcL, Trubner, p. 39. 
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were a practical nation, and “conducted the business that bears 
upon security of life more successfully, and that they overcame 
great dangers, especially by the outward aid of God.” 9 By the words, 
“aid of God” is to be understood the special constitution given to 
them for the good of their body politic and its security which was 
meant for them alone and for no other nation. That this view of 
the election of Israel is distorted by personal feelings of the propounder 
and is contradictory to the Scriptures and even to logic will be pointed 
out in more detail later. 

As a result of his conception of prophecy and the election of Israel, 
he comes to the conclusion in the following two chapters, (IV, V), 
that the concept Divine Law connotes that law which regards solely 
the highest good or true happiness, that is the knowledge and love 
of God. It is in harmony with the law of nature, namely the moral 
law, which is universal and common to all men. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the historical narratives in the Scriptures have no special 
bearing upon the universal laws, and they were related merely as a 
concession to the human mind and especially to the Jewish mind 
which could not conceive things otherwise except in a tangible form. 
Again, all the ceremonial laws stated in the Scriptures were given 
for the Jews only as a means to the safety and security of the body 
politic. They have, therefore, as indicated, no general validity for 
the rest of humanity nor even for the Jews after the loss of their 
state. In this way, Spinoza delivered his intended blow against those 
who excommunicated him from the fold of Judaism. 

After a short chapter on miracles, he proceeds to elicit the true 
principles of faith or the dogmas. This he claims can be accom¬ 
plished only by a true interpretation of Scriptures and examination of 
its content. He devotes a chapter (VII) to the method of interpre¬ 
tation of the Bible where he takes issue with Maimonides for his 
forced method of interpretation. He comes to the conclusion that 
the Scriptures can be understood only by the Scriptures alone and that 
no other form of interpretation is true. But in order to use this method 
rightly, we must have an historical knowledge of the composition of 
the books and their development. To this he devotes five chapters 
(VIII-XII). 

After examining the various changes which the Scriptures went 
through and coming to the conclusion that they had been tampered 
with by many hands, especially by the Pharisees, he singles out some 

•ibid, p. 75. 
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doctrines which he believes to be the true teachings of the Bible. 
These then are the dogmas of a universal religion. Before presenting 
his dogmas, Spinoza gives a general definition of faith. “Faith is 
nothing but this, to entertain such thoughts of God, as if wanting, 
obedience to Him is witheld; and obedience given, adequate thoughts 
of God are implied.” 10 We see clearly his tendency to make the en¬ 
tire religion a matter of obedience and action not speculation and 
knowledge. The dogmas follow: 

(1) . God, the supreme being, the just, the merciful exists and is 
the example of a true life. He who knows not God or believes not 
that God exists can not obey Him. 

(2) . God is one. No one doubts but this belief is absolutely 
necessary to the highest devotion, admiration and love of God; for 
devotion, love and reverence arise from the idea of supreme excellence 
in one over all. 

(3) . God is omnipresent and all things lie open before Him. Were 
He held not to see all, doubts might arise of the impartiality of His 
justice, or His justice might even be altogether denied. 

(4) . God has sole dominion, is right in all things, uninfluenced 
by aught beyond Himself; He acts and wills of His own sovereign 
pleasure and peculiar grace. 

(5) . The worship of God consists, and obedience to Him is shown 
in justice and charity alone. 

(6) . All who obey and worship God in this way are saved. 

(7) . God forgives those who repent of their transgressions. 

To the last dogma, Spinoza gives a special Christian coloring by 
adding that “He who believes that God in the plenitude of His 
grace and mercy forgives erring man and is moved thereby to a 
greater love and reverence towards the Supreme, indeed knows 
Christ.” 11 But all this is merely another concession to the dominant 
religion which Spinoza made not of his inner inclination but out of 
caution. 

The dogmas themselves, in spite of Spinoza’s assertion that he 
elicited them out of the Bible by a very laborious and original method, 
are really taken, as Dr. Neumark has shown, from Crescas. 12 The 
first two, the existence and unity of God are what Crescas calls The 
Great Principle, (ha-Shorosh ha-Gadel), except that Spinoza omitted 

“Ibid, p. 252. 

"Ibid, p. 256. 

“Essays in Jewish Philosophy, p. 30Iff. 
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to state the speculative arguments of the former and substituted the 
more practical ones. The third and fourth, God’s knowledge, do¬ 
minion and right in all things correspond to the first three funda¬ 
mental dogmas of Crescas, namely knowledge, Providence and po- 
tence. The latter’s fourth and fifth dogmas, prophecy and free choice 
are omitted and the principle of obedience is substituted by Spinoza. 
In the sixth dogma, that of people being saved, there is a pale repro¬ 
duction of two of Crescas’s secondary dogmas called by him true be¬ 
liefs, namely immortality and reward and punishment, though Spin¬ 
oza does not make clear in what “being saved’’ consists. The seventh 
dogma that of repentance, which, Spinoza says in his explanation, 
brings to a love of God is likewise taken, minus its Christian addition, 
from Crescas who counts repentance, (Teshubah), as a true belief 
and connects it with the purpose of man’s life which is love of God. 

The enunciation of the dogmas of faith which define the character 
of religion enables Spinoza to establish clearly the complete severance 
of philosophy from religion which he does in the fifteenth chapter. 
He is then ready to carry out his other purpose, to determine the 
functions of government in its relation to the control of religion. 
After defining the scope of natural and civil rights and describing the 
origin of authority as arising from the tacit compact by which the 
individuals transferred their rights to the sovereign power—this is 
principally the theory of Hobbes—he attempts to put limitations upon 
the power of government. For this purpose, he draws a picture of 
the constitution of the Hebrew Commonwealth (Ch. XVII). In this 
chapter, he describes it as an autocracy where God was the ruler to 
whom the Jews transferred their rights. In this Commonwealth, 
religion and state were completely united. He notes its good 
points and advantages, and says that it could have existed forever if 
not for one peculiar circumstance. This was the anger of God, who 
wilfully gave the Jews laws which ultimately brought ruin to the 
state. Here Spinoza shows himself less the philosopher than the 
polemist. On the basis of a verse in Ezekiel Ch. XX, 25, he con¬ 
structs his theory that God in His anger gave the Jews laws which 
brought about the destruction of their state. The theory is entirely 
imaginary, for no reason is adduced for the manifestation of anger 
from the time of the foundation of the state. It is entirely dictated 
by the suppressed hatred of the philosopher for his former brethren. 

From the constitution of the Hebrew Republic, Spinoza draws 
political lessons for his own day. He concludes that the ministers of 
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religion should limit themselves to teaching but not to lawmaking, 
that authority even in matters o£ religion should rest with the state 
and that democracy is not always a boon. He seems to favor a mon¬ 
archy but does not entirely commit himself on the subje ct. He 
finally closes with a passionate apj 
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he turned to good use in defending Jewish rights, though he did not 
mention the name of the author. The theory that the validity of the 
laws ceased with the destruction of the state, also exercised some influ¬ 
ence upon the views of the radical leaders of the Jewish Reform move¬ 
ment, but this matter will be discussed later. 


85. MINOR PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WORKS 

During the second half of the fifteenth century, we note among 
the Jews of Spain and Italy a movement of reaction against the study 
of philosophy, the leaders of which believed such study to be injurious 
to religion. The opposition found expression in the work of Shem 
Tob ben Shem Tob (d. 1430), who in his book Sepher Emunoth 
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(The Book of Beliefs) delivered a vigorous attack against the opin¬ 
ions of Jewish philosophy and also against the philosophers them¬ 
selves, not sparing even Maimonidcs. He was, of course, not alone in 
the field as many agreed with him. 

This reaction naturally called forth a counter movement on the 
part of those who were faithful both to philosophy and religion. They 
endeavored to show, as many of their predecessors had done, that 
philosophy is not antagonistic to religion, but there is a new note in 
their defence. They really attempt to draw a line between the two 
and define the province of each. They assert that the study of phil¬ 
osophy is helpful toward a better understanding of the principles of 
faith, but concede also that there is a large province of religion where¬ 
in philosophy does not enter and where man must rely on faith alone. 

In this so called “reconciliation literature,” there are, as might have 
been expected, various tendencies. Some authors are inclined to give 
philosophy a wider scope, and some, on the contrary, want to limit 
its function. The most important of such works are those of Abra¬ 
ham Bibago (d. 1472), Joseph ben Shem Tob (d.c. 1460) and Elijah 
del Medigo (1463-1498). 

Abraham Bibago lived in various cities in northern Spain and was 
widely versed in the entire philosophical and scientific literature 
written both in Arabic and Latin. He wrote commentaries on the 
second Analytics, Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle and on some 
of A vermes’ medical works, as well as a number of treatises on philo¬ 
sophical and theological subjects. Of these, the most noted is the 
Dere\ Emunah (The Way of Faith). 

The work is divided into three books which are subdivided into 
portals or sections. The first deals with Divine knowledge and 
Providence, the second with the nature of the intellect, the purpose 
of life, of religion and of philosophy. The third book is devoted to 
the enunciation of the principles of faith, discussion of miracles, crea¬ 
tion and ethics. In this work, Bibago appears as a thinking believer, 
one who endeavors to follow a middle course between extreme ration¬ 
alism and irrational faith, and while he admits the necessity of philo¬ 
sophic study, he limits its application in matters of religion. He also 
wrote several other treatises under various titles dealing especially 
with the question of creation, where he defends “creation from noth¬ 
ing” against the Aristotelian view of the eternity of the world . 

Joseph ben Shem Tob, the son of the opponent to philosophy, Shem 
Tob ben Shem Tob, wrote commentaries on the De Anima and the 
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Ethics of Aristotle and on the Treatise on the Material Intellect by 
Ibn Roshd and also on a similar treatise on The Intellect by Alex* 
ander of Aphrodosias. Besides, he composed a number of other 
works on various subjects. 

His Kabod Elohim (The Honor of God) is primarily devoted to a 
delineation of the relation between philosophy and religion. He be* 
gins with a discussion of the highest good in life, and quotes a num¬ 
ber of passages from the Ethics of Aristotle and from the Republic 
of Plato which state that the highest happiness is contemplation. This 
view, says he, had been accepted by Jewish philosophers, and since 
the Torah also speaks of human happiness, they had, therefore, con¬ 
cluded that the ways of philosophy and those of the Torah are one. 
As a result, they endeavored to find in the Torah the teachings of 
philosophy, which attempt caused them to misinterpret the Torah. 
He rejects this view and proposes a middle way. There is no doubt, 
he says, that Aristotle is right in asserting that the purpose of human 
life is the perfection of both morals and intellect, and that the first 
is only a means to the second. But, on the other hand, we who be¬ 
lieve in the Torah assert that the performance of the precepts leads 
to real happiness, and that this happiness is connected with immortal¬ 
ity, while that of Aristotle in no way promises a life after death. 
Where then is the reconciliation? This, he says, consists in the fact 
that both the Torah and philosophy agree that there is a purpose in 
human life, which purpose is realized by exercising the best qualities 
that are in man as man, namely by acting and thinking nobly. But 
they differ in the definition of what constitutes noble action and 
thought. 

In general, there are two kinds of happiness, one which pertains 
to man as a natural and social being, and a higher one which God 
has bestowed upon the Jews through the Torah. This kind of hap¬ 
piness is Divine. To obtain the first kind, reason is sufficient, but for 
the attainment of the second, we have need of the precepts of the 
Torah. He finally takes up the question of the usefulness of the 
study of philosophy and admits that it leads to the perfection of man 
as man, though to the perfection of the Jew, the Torah is all suf¬ 
ficient. Yet he says there is no doubt that one who is perfect both 
in intellectual endeavor and in religious matters is a higher type of 
man than he who is perfect in one way only. AodjHtfttbthe one 
who attained the human or intellectual perfecti*™®^^^^^ ,; n 
Divine or religious perfection in a better wf 
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former attainment. Joseph thus found some usefulness for the study 
of philosophy even from a strictly religious point of view. 

Rabbi Elijah del Medigo, a descendant of a noble Jewish family 
was born on the Island of Crete. He later settled in Padua, Italy, 
where he taught philosophy at the university of that city, and was 
teacher and friend of the famous philosopher and mystic Pico di 
Mirandola. Elijah wrote a number of works on philosophical sub- 
jects in Latin, among them treatises on the Unity of the Intellect, 
the Essence of Existence, and Concerning the First Mover. He also 
composed several Hebrew works, of which only one is extant, the 
Behinath ha-Dat (The Examination of Religion). The work was 
written in the year 1491 at the request of his disciple Saul Ashkenazi. 
It is logically divided, although not actually, into three parts. In the 
first, he discusses the relation between philosophy and religion. He 
believes that the two have separate provinces and do not oppose each 
other. It is true that the basic principles of religion agree with the 
truth of philosophy, e. g. the beliefs in the existence of God, His 
unity and incorporeality. But there are also other principles, such as 
prophecy, reward and punishment and the possibility of miracles 
which can not be substantiated by logical and philosophic method, 
and yet we are bound to accept them on the basis of religious injunc¬ 
tions only. In his insistence that the basic principles of religion must 
agree with logical or axiomatic truth, he frankly states that were the 
Torah to assert the corporeality of God or any other attribute which 
is contrary to the fundamental principles of reason, it would not have 
been our duty to accept such assertions, nor would we have been 
punished for disavowing them. The reason which God Himself 
implanted in us can not possibly subscribe to such beliefs. 

In the second part, he discusses first briefly the Thirteen Articles of 
Maimonides and then devotes himself to the matter of the interpre¬ 
tation of the Torah. This interpretation says the author, has two 
phases, one relating to the law, and one to opinion. As for the first, 
there is undoubtedly a general agreement, for the Talmud and Codes 
are accepted by all Jews. The minor differences in the decisions of 
the laws arise from the fact that we have no authoritative legal body 
to give ultimate decisions. But as for the second kind of interpreta¬ 
tion, that is in opinions and views derived from the Bible, there are 
great differences. Some think that every word in the Torah contains 
secrets and mystic teachings, and some take the words of the Bible in 
a plain way, and others again interpret the Scriptures so as to make 
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them agree perforce with the views of philosophy. Elijah rejects 
both extreme methods, but is especially severe against the Kabbalists, 
the representatives of mystic interpretation. He frankly doubts the 
authenticity of the Zohar and the ascription of its authorship to Simon 
ben Yohai. He ends the discussion on interpretation with a few re¬ 
marks on the Agada and asserts that we are not bound to accept its 
statements, when they contradict logical truth or data of experience. 

In the third part, del Medigo propounds the question whether there 
are reasons for the precepts of the Torah. He believes that undoubt¬ 
edly there are, for the Bible itself offers explanations for some of its 
precepts, and what is predicated of a part may be predicated of the 
whole. Maimonides was, therefore, right in his attempt to offer rea¬ 
sons for a great part of the Mitzvoth. He further believes that the 
knowledge of the reason or the meaning of a precept will prompt one 
to perform it. Yet we must know that Judaism insists upon action 
and not on mere belief or the knowledge of the intention of the pre¬ 
cept. However, it is not always advisable, says del Medigo, to disclose 
the reasons for which the precepts were commanded. In this matter, 
we must, he asserts, proceed cautiously and only such explanations as 
will not cause any misunderstanding should be written down. With 
these remarks, Elijah closes his treatise, on the Examination of Re¬ 
ligion. He himself presented a good example of caution, for undoubt¬ 
edly, his views were more radical than those he cared to reveal. 

B. Ethics 

86 . INTRODUCTORY 

We noted in the preceding survey of Jewish philosophy during 
the post-Classical period that philosophic thought had not slackened 
in Jewry, and while no attempt was made to build up complete sys¬ 
tems, yet the representative thinkers made important contributions 
towards a wider understanding of the very same problems with which 
the philosophers of the earlier generations busied themselves. The 
same, however, can not be said with respect to the ethical teachings 
of these times. For reasons which were discussed elsewhere (Vol. I, 
Sect. 174), Jewish philosophers did not deem it necessary to treat the 
problem of ethics in he same philosophical manner as they treated 
the other problems which engaged their attention. But while in the 
Classical period, we do find a few books devoted to the evolving of 
the philosophical theory of human CQi^||^y^|£j0g|^^. practically 
devoid of such works. 
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This, of course, does not mean that there was a paucity of ethical 
works. On the contrary, there was great productivity in the field of 
ethical literature, and the number of books dealing with the proper 
conduct of the Jew reaches into the hundreds. But all these writings 
are primarily practical, outlining the conduct which a religious Jew 
should follow, and emphasizing certain virtues which man must ac¬ 
quire in order to fulfill his duties to God and the Torah. Nowhere is 
there an attempt made to establish rules and principles. The entire lit¬ 
erature is permeated with the pietistic spirit according to which the 
Torah and its Commandments are the only source of right living. 
As a result, the line of demarcation in this literature between homi¬ 
letics and ethics is hardly noticeable, and the content of quite a large 
number of these books consists of interpretations of Biblical verses 
and Agadic passages in an ethical pietistic manner. In fact, most of 
the ethical books remind us of the Agadic collections of old and the 
productivity of this literature can be fairly well considered a continua¬ 
tion of the Agada, just as the Rabbinic literature of the period is a 
continuation of the Halakah. The latter kept on amplifying, extend¬ 
ing and broadening the practice of the laws, while the former con¬ 
tinued to amplify and deepen the spirit of these laws and make them 
an important factor in the life and conduct of the individual. 

Yet, as most of the ethical books, at least in the first half of the 
period were written in Spain and the Provence, they were not en¬ 
tirely left without the influence of Jewish philosophy. This influence 
is noticed both in the content and in the arrangement of the material. 
It seems that almost all the writers of these books were acquainted 
with the works of Maimonides, Saadia and Bahya and also with those 
of other philosophers. A considerable number of excerpts from their 
writings found their way into the ethical books, though the sources 
are seldom given. More often, thoughts and teachings derived from 
the books of the philosophers are given in the language and the 
style of the ethical writers themselves, which proves that some of 
these teachings became the common property of every Jewish scholar. 
Likewise, psychological observations and scientific remarks upon the 
nature of man and things abound in these books, which again shows 
to what extent the content of the philosophic and scientific literature 
of the period became a part of the intellectual equipment of every 
Jewish savant, even the most pious. 

The influence of philosophy is noticed to a still greater extent in 
the logical and methodical arrangement of the books. AhttOK all 
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books written by Spanish and Provence authors are arranged in ac¬ 
cordance with a well defined plan and scheme. They represent quite 
a contrast m this:matter wt'dv (he famous “Book of the Pious” (Sephet 
Hasidim Wd, L Sect; 176)* the typical example of the German ethical 
school Which ' compilation of disjointed maxims 

and injimaiOns, 

The absence of the real speculative element in these books, how 
ever, by no means reflects upon the purity ni i.{,dt :o-:hmy. Like ' 
the Book of the Pious, they breathe the must waited iype of ethics. 
They are permeated with the noble# "and 

man, and inculcate right living md conducs vith a glow al 
putty and emotion which is hardly paralleledin iftteRiiute 

of the world Their purpose was not i<> mitcfi hi teach ihe fulfillment 
oi the Commandments ; -as' .in purify €h(ihumaiy ?oal and rnake it an 
instrument of realization of the wfll M world. Hence, 
the greater insistence upon the virtues winch affect die relations of 
man to man rather dtan‘ upon those whtcK load to pious conduct in 
purely religious matters, though these were by no means neglected. 

jfe ETHICAL LITERATURE THOM THE THIRTEENTH TO 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

. v-j'ykjA't . . f$ * i * V/VT T * >i>- »Y •A<*.r r “ '■•■J'' ■” . 

The earliest of these books was the S/uarc Tcshubah by Kabbi 
jr-nah Gtruridi (d. 1203). He was a great Talmudic scholar and 
wrote some commentaries on the Compendium of Al-Fasi (Sect. 
43) Pie distinguished htmsclL however, by lus pjety more than by 
his learning, and was called by his generation Rabbi Jonah the Pious 
(Ka-Hassid). He wrote besides the $ ha arc T eshubah also two other 
ethical treatises, the Iggereth ha-Trshubdh (The Lcuer on Penitence) 
and the Sep her ha- Ynah (The Book of Piety or Reverence). The > : 
Shaare Tcihubah, however, i* the most important. 

The book 1$ divided uwo four portals. The first is devoted to a 
definition of repentance and an explanation of its principles, the sec¬ 
ond to a description of the various ways ivy svhidi skfe'bid arouse 
himself to penitence, the third to a classification oi thc precepts and 
pttiuihtncnt meted ogr ,wi: dicir transgression, «id the fourth 
:< div Uviioft of the ciouhrion# tif forgiveness; fa fhh long 
Anr* vsWi thr-emstons />? penitence vu which thr first section is devoted, 
there it •" on psychologic-d grounds or to 

. i for this is taken for granted. The 
^■Hppip|ii||gn^^.> it necessity of penitence and anal* 
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yzes its constituent elements. He gives their number as twenty among 
which he enumerates repentance for evil acts, sorrow for the past, 
worry on the part of the sinner lest the act be repeated, shame and 
humility of heart and others. After stating the elements of penitence^ 
he describes in the second portal the means by which a man should 
arouse himself to penitence. The means, according to the author, is 
self examination, and the times when this should be emphasized are 
six. A man is to examine himself and be aroused to penitence when 
(i) he suffers tribulation; (2) in old age; (3) when he listens to 
penitential sermons; (4) when he studies the Bible; (5) during the 
ten days of penitence between New Year and the Day of Atone¬ 
ment; (6) and finally, every day, for one does not know his end, and, 
therefore, the thought of the day of death should serve as an incen¬ 
tive. 

Great skill is shown by Rabbi Jonah in his classification of the pre¬ 
cepts and the degrees of severity of punishment attached to their 
transgression. It is all-inclusive and very detailed and makes no dis¬ 
tinction between purely religious sins and moral transgressions; both 
classes are equally condemned, and in a way, the moral lapses even 
more severely. The catalogue begins with transgressions of Rabbinic 
injunction and ends with those sins for which the transgressor for¬ 
feits his position in the world to come. The author is very strict with 
those who separate themselves from* the community and do not ob¬ 
serve its enactments passed from time to time. Such enactments, he 
says, are made for the purpose of strengthening Jewish social life 
and religion, and thus sanctify the name of God. If one refuses to 
obey them, he disparages the name of God. He strongly condemns 
the sins of lying and flattery, analyzing them into many classes. He 
includes under the first the vain boasting of a man of qualities which 
he does not possess or the exaggeration of the details of an event 
which one witnesses. Though these things may not injure anyone, 
they are considered falsehoods, and one is warned not to indulge in 
them, for they will ultimately pervert his soul. Under flattery are 
included also such slight offences as abstaining from reproaching evil 
doers for their acts, or merely honoring the wicked for the sake of 
peace. Such is the rigorous way of conduct Rabbi Jonah inculcates. 
On the whole, there is a noble spirit of piety and morality permeating 
the book which sets up a standard of life at times difficult to follow, 
yet an ideal worth striving for. 
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ii. The second ethical book written at the end of the thirteenth 
century was the Kad ha-Kemah (A Jar of Flour, i. e. substance of 
truth) by Bahya ben Asher, the commentator on the Bible. In this 
book, the subjects are arranged alphabetically and are treated briefly 
though quite adequately. The articles include, besides stricdy ethical 
subjects, such as humility, purity of heart, patience and others, also 
some that bear on principles of religion and ceremonies. Thus the 
letter Aleph includes an article on belief (Emunah), the letter Heth 
on Hanukah, Pe on Purim, Shin on the Sabbath (Shabath) and so 
on. However, in the treatment of all these articles, the strictly cere¬ 
monial or legal side is omitted and the religious and ethical phases 
emphasized. Bahya, on the whole, like rabbi Jonah, treats the sub¬ 
jects from a purely religious point of view without attempting to 
End a speculative basis for the virtues he wishes to inculcate. Yet 
here and there, he makes an exception and endeavors to give to his 
ethical teachings a philosophical aspect. Thus when speaking of the 
great sin of robbery, he says that one who robs his fellow man not 
only commits an ethical wrong, but even denies the very principles 
of faith, namely the existence of God, which assertion he proves as 
follows. We know by philosophic reason that this world has a cre¬ 
ator who is one and the very source of truth, for the harmony of the 
various parts of the universe testify not only to the unity of the Cre¬ 
ator but to His truthfulness, as truth is identical with perfection. It 
follows, that man who is created by this God should strive to be like 
Him and act in accordance with truth so that he might approach 
God and be exalted. The one who acts contrary to this principle 
estranges himself from God and sinks lower in the scale of being. 
Therefore, the one who commits robbery in any form, even if he 
only evades the payment of taxes due to the community by denying 
the real status of his wealth, denies indirectly the existence of God by 
showing through his action that he despises truth which is the essen¬ 
tial attribute of God. 13 In this statement, we see an attempt to End 
a philosophic basis for human conduct. 

Such remarks are scattered throughout the book. Thus, when 
speaking of the severity of the sin of desecrating the name of God 
(Hillul ha-Shem), he makes it obligatory upon every Jew to conduct 
himself in strict justice to every one, for not only is the Jew who trans¬ 
gresses any of the social laws guilty of breaking that particular law, 
but he also commits the grave sin of desecrating the name of God. 

“ Kad ha-Kemah, Article Getel, p. 18, a-b. 
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It is known, says Bahya, that the religions and the laws of other na¬ 
tions are derived from our Torah, and since the civil laws are the 
very foundation of our religion, it follows that when the nations see 
that we do not observe them we degrade the honor of the Torah and 
desecrate the name of God. 14 He is equally zealous for the name and 
honor of the Jewish people and beUeves that Jews ought to conduct 
themselves as a model nation, and that each individual is responsible 
in his conduct for the honor of the entire nation. Moreover, such ex¬ 
emplary conduct will ultimately bring about redemption. Here he 
offers a very interesting reason for the dispersion of Israel which re¬ 
minds us of the mission theory propounded by the founders of Re¬ 
form Judaism. To my mind, says Bahya, one of the reasons for the 
dispersion of the Jews among the nations was that they should in¬ 
struct the various peoples in the beliefs of the existence of one God 
and of His Providence in the world. 15 To Bahya, however, the reali¬ 
zation of the mission was a means for redemption, not an end in 
itself, for the sooner we complete our purpose, the sooner will we be 
gathered from dispersion. 

The book is replete with keen homiletic interpretations of Biblical 
verses and Agadic passages, and also with a number of excerpts from 
the writings of Saadia and Maimonides. The Kabbalistic teachings 
to which Bahya was inclined, inject a mystic strain in the work. The 
style of the book adds to its otherwise fine qualities. It is light, elas¬ 
tic and on the whole, makes pleasant reading. 

iii. The fourteenth century produced a number of ethical books, 
the most important of which may be considered to be the Sepher ha- 
Yasher (The Book of the Righteous) by Zerahyah ha-Yevani (The 
Greek) hailing from a city in Greece (d.c. 1394). It was erroneously 
ascribed by the printers to the Tosafist Jacob Tam, because he wrote 
an Halakic book under that title (Vol. I, Sect. 146). However, it is 
now definitely established that Zerahyah was the author of the book. 
Of his life little is known, but from the book it is evident that he 
was philosophically inclined and was well versed in Jewish philo¬ 
sophic literature. In fact, he states in his introduction that the value 
of the precepts and the laws of the Torah is ascertained by the testi¬ 
mony of two witnesses, first by reason, second by the prophets, thus 
placing the testimony of reason first. Yet, this inclination to philos¬ 
ophy did not by any means diminish Zerahyah’s piety, and the book 

u Ibid, Article Dinim (Laws), p. 246. 

u Ibid, Article Getdah, p. 21b. 
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is permeated with the spirit of deep reverence for God and the Torah 
which is prevalent in all the ethical books of the period. 

In explaining his motive for writing the book, the author begins 
with a complaint against his contemporaries who have forsaken the 
path of religion and morality and are engrossed in the pursuit of 
riches, honor and pleasure. He, however, includes himself among the 
rest of the generation and says that he, like them, was addicted to 
the pursuit of the vanities of this world, and as a means for his own 
salvation, he wrote this treatise, aiming to direct his soul towards the 
proper worship of God and the right conduct. He hopes, though, 
that because his book differs from the previous works on ethics by 
its popular treatment of the subject, it will also exert some influence 
upon others. 

The Sep her ha-Yashar is divided into eighteen portals or chapters. 
The first one which is called the Secret of Creation of the World 
(Sod Briath ha-Olam) serves really as the foundation of all the fol- 
lowing chapters, inasmuch as it supplies the speculative basis for the 
central conception of the book, which is the worship of God (Abo- 
dath Adonai). Of the others, six chapters are devoted to a definition 
and description of that worship (Chas. II-VI and XIII) four to peni- 
tence (VII-X), and seven to related subjects, such as the world to 
come, the remembrance of the day of death, the distinction between 
the righteous and the wicked, and similar matters. 

Zerahya seemed to have taken Bahya Ibn Pakudah, the author of 
The Duties of the Heart, as his model and was greatly influenced by 
his teachings. Like him, our author bases his ethical system on the 
recognition of the greatness of God through observation of the won¬ 
ders of the universe. It is for this reason that he opens his book with 
the chapter on the secret of creation. The secret, or rather the pur¬ 
pose, consists in this that God in creating the world thereby per¬ 
fected His name. Not that God, in any way, lacked perfection be¬ 
fore creation, but the term God would have no meaning unless there 
were created certain things recognizing Him as such. It follows, 
therefore, that the more men strive to act in likeness to God, the more 
they testify to the perfection of His work and thus sanctify His name. 
Hence, the worship of God constitutes at least one of the purposes of 
creation, and by carrying it out in the proper way, we do His will 
The next step is to understand how that worship can be attained. 

In the exposition of the content of worship, the atit^Ltf first 
lays down two conditions which make real worship paf 
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are: (i) the possession of a kind heart, for one who is good to men 
will also do good in the eyes of God, (2) the belief that only God is 
perfect, and that all other things are defective. Out of these condi¬ 
tions, there is generated the love of God which constitutes a cardinal 
element in His worship. Love alone, however is not sufficient; it 
needs, on the one hand, reverence or fear of the Lord to complement 
and strengthen it, and on the other hand, wisdom, in order that the 
love be expressed in the proper action. Without wisdom, man does 
not know how to fulfill the will of God. To love, reverence and 
wisdom two more elements must be added to make the worship of 
God complete and all-inclusive. These are, reason and belief. By 
reason is meant the attaining of the higher conceptions of God and 
His essence which is a matter of cultivation and training. As a re¬ 
sult of reason, there comes true belief which though not always con¬ 
firmed by reason is yet based on it, for since some of the elements 
of belief agree with reason, we must conclude that the part not sub¬ 
stantiated by it is likewise true, even if due to the imperfection of our 
mental capacities, we are unable to conceive its rationality. 

We have then, five elements in the proper worship of God, namely, 
love, reverence of God, wisdom, i. e. practical knowledge, reason and 
belief. These five complete each other, for there can not be love 
without reverence, nor reverence without love. Again, without rea¬ 
son which supplies the basic conception of God, real love can not 
arise, nor can it be applied without wisdom, and finally, belief, which 
is a strong conviction of the truth of the Torah and the precepts con¬ 
tained in it, adds the necessary vigor to all the other elements. 

After completing the theoretical side of his ethics, the author turns 
to the practical phase of the subject and discusses the ways and means 
by which one can cultivate the proper worship of God. He enumer¬ 
ates thirteen obstacles which man must remove from his path of right 
conduct. These comprise indulgence in pleasure, anger, flattery, lazi¬ 
ness, arrogance, bad company, lack of faith, mockery, false science, 
envy, impatience, parsimony and unbelief in the final judgment. He 
discusses each of these obstacles and offers advice how to overcome 
them. The author next describes the way a man can train himself in 
the worship of God, and then turns to the other important subject of 
the book, that is, penitence. 

In his view of penitence, Zerahya is gready influenced by Maimon- 
ides. Like him he considers the righteous who have never sinned 
higher than the penitent, and interprets the famous Talmudic maxim. 
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“The real righteous do not stand where the penitent stand’’ 16 to mean 
simply that the former are not classed together with the latter, and 
not as it is usually explained that the righteous do not attain the degree 
of worth of the penitents. This was not a popular view in an age 
when Teshubah was the main subject of most of the ethical books. 
He deals with penitence in a general way describing briefly its condi¬ 
tions and the proper times for its performance. The book closes with 
a few brief chapters on diverse subjects such as self-examination, the 
vanity of the pleasures of this world, and the necessity of bearing in 
mind the day of death. These chapters are permeated with a spirit 
of asceticism in the manner of all writers of die day. 

iv. Another ethical book produced towards the end of the century 
was the Mcnorath ha-Maor (The Lamp of Illumination) by Israel 
Ibn Al-Nakawa of Toledo, Spain. Of the life of the author, little is 
known except that he died the death of a martyr during the massacre 
of 1391. The book was originally intended to be a much larger one 
and included, as the author tells us in the introduction, besides the 
chapters on ethics, also a compendium of the ritual laws, but for some 
reason, this plan was not carried out and we have only the ethical 
chapters. 

The work opens with a poem in honor of the Torah and is followed 
by the introduction. In it, Nakawa tells us the circumstances which 
impelled him to write the book. Contemplating the greatness of the 
Torah and tradition, a desire arose in him to write a work of his 
own, in order to add something to the great tradition of Israel. He 
hesitated for a time to carry out his plan, but in an exalted moment, 
experienced a vision in a dream and heard a Divine command bid¬ 
ding him to enter upon the work without delay. Moreover, a lighted 
lamp was shown to him, and this suggested the tide. He further 
tells us that he drew his material from the entire Jewish litera¬ 
ture, from the Bible down to his own day, and gives a list of the 
sources, the majority of which are the various Agadic books and com¬ 
pilations. We find among them also several Midrashim which are 
now lost and his excerpts are the only passages preserved. 

The Menorath ha-Maor is divided into twenty portals which deal 
with various subjects bearing upon practical phases of the ethical and 
religious life. There seems to be no particular order followed. Nak¬ 
awa himself says that he did not emphasize any particular virtue or 

“T. B. Berakot, 34. 
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precept, not knowing whether there is any difference in the rewards 
for precepts performed. He selected, however, the most important 
virtues for discussion. Thus he begins with a long chapter on char¬ 
ity, followed by others on prayer, on meekness, on penitence, on the 
study of the Torah, and on the observance of the laws. These are 
followed by chapters on loving-kindness, on the Sabbath, on honoring 
parents, on the duty of marrying, on training of children, on love of 
fellow-men, on abstaining from slander, on keeping a secret and on 
general good manners. In short, he practically covers all phases of 
life, of the individual, of the family and of man in society. 

There is, on the whole, little originality in the book, nor is there 
the least attempt made to form any theories regarding virtue or other¬ 
wise. It is primarily a compilation of hundreds of beautiful maxims 
regarding the practice of the various virtues discussed, culled from 
numerous sources and arranged in order. There is, however, great 
skill displayed in the weaving together of these sayings in one flowing 
text. There is also a fine subdivision of the main subjects into sec¬ 
tions. Thus, the chapter on charity deals first with charity in gen¬ 
eral, its value and importance, then with various forms of charity, chief 
of which is hospitality, then with its distribution, classes of persons 
to receive help, methods of collection, and finally, it describes the qual¬ 
ities of the giver. The same method is pursued in the other chapters. 

It seems that for a few centuries, the book of Al-Nakawa was read 
and studied by many, for we find extensive excerpts from it in later 
ethical works and numerous references to it by authors. In a later 
age, it was supplanted by others and forgotten. It was edited only 
recently from a manuscript in Oxford, the only one in existence and 
published with notes and introduction by Dr. H. G. Enelow. 

v. Of the numerous ethical books produced during the fifteenth 
century the earliest was an anonymous work entitled Orhoth Tzadi - 
\im (The Ways of the Righteous). It was also known by the name 
of Sepher ha-Midoth (Book of Ethics or Virtues). The author most 
likely hailed from southern Germany and his book reflects the 
method of the German moralists. 

The aim was entirely a practical one, namely to instruct man how 
to train the forces of his soul with which he is endowed in such a 
way that his actions tend towards the good. Man possesses five pow¬ 
ers, says the writer. These are the five senses which are the sources of 
all action and even of thought, as all thought has its origin in the 
senses. It is through the use of the senses that the various qualities 
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which the heart or the soul possess are strengthened or weakened. It 
is, therefore, through training in their proper use that man may ac¬ 
quire the good qualities and avoid the bad ones. But even the acqui¬ 
sition of good qualities or virtues will not lead man to the right path 
of conduct, unless he possesses in addition the fear of God (Yirath 
Shomayyim). “Fear of God,” says the author, “is the bond which 
joins the virtues into one harmonious whole, and is like the thread 
which holds together a string of pearls. The moment you loosen the 
thread, the pearls scatter, and likewise if you are lax in the matter 
of the fear of God, the virtues will become ineffective. And when 
man possesses virtues, he is likely to observe the Torah and its pre¬ 
cepts, for the Torah is dependent upon the improvement of the 
qualities of the soul.” 17 It was then for the purpose of teaching the 
improvement of the qualities of the soul and to inculcate the fear of 
God that the book was written. 

It was this view which influenced the arrangement of the material 
in the book. It is divided into twenty-eight chapters, twenty-five of 
which deal with virtues and vices, and three with penitence, Torah' 
and the fear of God. The first twenty-five chapters are grouped in 
pairs, namely one deals with a certain vice and the other with its 
opposite virtue or vice versa. Thus, the first chapter discusses pride, 
the second meekness, the third shamefacedness, the fourth arrogance, 
the fifth love, the sixth hatred, and similarly the other qualities of 
the soul are grouped. There are a few exceptions, such as regret, 
envy or the vice of the evil tongue, to which the opposite can not be 
easily found, and these are treated singly. 

The ethics taught in the book are entirely practical, and given in 
the form of advice to the reader. The whole tenor of the work re¬ 
minds us of the Book of the Pious by Judah ha-Hassid (Vol. I, Sect. 
176). Like Judah, our author teaches the ways of deep piety and 
noble conduct in the highest degree. 

Here are a few examples of the teachings. Speaking of meekness, 
he says, “Be modest in thy dealings with men of all stations under all 
circumstances. In matters of business, conduct thyself not only justly 
but in the most equitable manner. Especially meek shall thy conduct 
be towards those who are dependent upon thee, such as thy servants 
or the poor whom thou supportest. The one who is humble towards 
widows or orphans or strangers and suffers patiently even their abuse 

"Orhoth Tzadikim, Introduction. 
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is the teal meek man.” Discussing the vice of cruelty, he says* “Be 
merciful rovvards the noa-J’twiaU servants;- vte not iuad them wttJh 
work and do not treat them lightly either by hard words or by strik¬ 
ing them. Even • when you reprimand them, let k he in a mild man¬ 
ner and listen patiently to their compiatnU/' The treatise is replete 
with such noble ethical injunctions and every chapter bristles with 
them. 

Besides the Book of the Pious, the author drew also extensively 
Upon Bahya’s Dutit^ of the Heart, the ethical portions of he Rol^eah 
by Eieasar of Worms and other books by German Jewish authors. 
The chapter cm Remembrance is primarily a reproduction of chapter 
III in portal Ylli of the Duties of she Heart, and the chapter on Peni¬ 
tence h a condensed form of the discussions of the Raktuh on the 
subject. The bemk ifc profusely illustrated vVith moral stbrie* and 
parables culled from many works. All these qualities made it very 
popular, in spite of the anonymity of the author, and it was Widely 
read arid studied and even ■ tfansiated tvvice i nto the Judaeo-German 
vernacular, 

. BS. ISAAC A BOAS'S LAMP Of ILiJJMiN AVION 

The most outstanding ethtcUf bods .<?£ this period is undoubtedly 
the one written by Isaac Ahoab of Toledo (d, (492), daring the sec¬ 
ond half of rlje fifteenth century and named, Jihiriifoc: 5 work - of' AT 
Nakawa.s Maiprcuh h&Mfior (The Lamp 'h^/dlluniimuion). The 
author was one of the leading Talmudic scholars of his day and, 
wrote many works, including a jeommentary ria the Tur f the code o£ 
Jacob ben Asher (Sect. 55), super commentaries bn the commentaries 
p{ Kashi and Nahmanides on the Pentateuch arid books of homilies. 
The wprk by which he is most remembered is the Lump of Itittnuna* 
ti'ofL At the time of the expulsion from Spain, he-went at the head 
erf a delegation to Portugal and • obthned i'foftL the . klijg permission 
for the exiles to settle temporarily in that country. He settled in Lis¬ 
bon, hut shortly after his arrival there, he passed /away. 

though vve haVe definitely ipk ^kthbrshlp of the 

L»fmg to ba le Alioitb of the fifteenth century, u .0. only fair to state 
j>ta the unanimous opinion ©fAjwfKijfc, a 

bug time, k was commonly accepted that ihbpb r i§ Ml? Ah&ah'- 

was the author of fbt hook and the curiwe Jewish hktoriaiu! Vjtbii 
ogmphers, agreed m lh?£- visvy. The. 

first one to doubt the authorship -erf- the. -'Lamp- by ihrs Abnith way the 
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is eighteenth century bibliographer, Hayyim David Azulai (Sect. 
He was followed by the great Jewish scholar, Leopold Zunz, 
n a very learned essay on the subject 18 turned this doubt into a 
lty and came to the conclusion that the Lamp was written by 
'Her Isaac Aboab who lived about 1300, and that the time of its 
>sition was about 1320. 

in spite of Zunz’s great mastery of Jewish learning, his conclu- 
an not be accepted and later Jewish scholars have reverted to 
rlicr opinion and decided that the Isaac Aboab of the expulsion 
ic author of the book. It would take us too far afield to repro- 
he arguments that were advanced pro and con of the theory, 
ew facts may be indicated which point definitely to the second 
—if there ever was a first—as the author of the Lamp. The first 
great popularity of the book, for we know that it was popular 
ly during the later generations, but even during the life of the 
himself. His disciple, Abraham Zacuto (Sect. 129), in his 
n refers to it in a manner which indicates that the Lamp of 
was well known to everybody. It is more reasonable to as- 
hercfore, that the author of this book was one who was greatly 
1 in his time and who was otherwise distinguished as a scholar 
ty fields of learning, than to assert that he was one who was 
ivn except by this work alone, and who lived two centuries 
In fact, we see that Nakawa’s Lamp which closely resembles 
s was completely forgotten, though it was written only at the 
the fourteenth century. 

id, as we will see, there is not only the community of name 
1 the two Lamps, Nakawa’s and Aboab’s, but also common 
1 which indicates that one author borrowed from the other, 
akawa borrowed from Aboab, as would be the case if Aboab 
t 1300, then Nakawa would most likely have referred to him, 
ives a list of all his sources, while on the other hand, Aboab 
>t. Besides, Nakawa tells us, that the Menorath ha-Maor was 
sd to him by the vision of a lamp which could not have been 
: had he borrowed the name together with some of its con- 
3m a popular book. The case is different with Isaac Aboab. 
a’s treatise was little known, and when he conceived the writ- 
a book which was to resemble that of Nakawa’s but on a 
cale and with an entirely different arrangement, he did not 

itus dcr Juden, pp. 204-210. 
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hesitate to adopt the name of an earlier work. Besides, the plan of 
the division of Aboab’s book is more appropriate to the name Me- 
norah, for it is arranged in seven branches like the candelabrum of 
the Tabernacle. 19 So much for the authorship. 

The purpose for which the author undertook his task was, as he 
explains in his preface, to supply instruction in matters of practical 
religion and ethics which should be accessible to everyone, even to 
those who are not versed in the Talmud and Codes. He was moved 
to write the book, because he saw that this phase of instruction was 
neglected. The scholars were busy either in pursuing legal dialectics 
or in compiling codes. The Agada with its multifarious teachings, 
as well as other studies which tend to improve the soul were disre¬ 
garded by all, and to remedy this defect he composed his book. He 
felt, however, that it would not be proper to deal only with Agada 
and neglect Halakah entirely; he therefore, as he tells us, also wrote 
a popular code under the name of Aron ha-Eduth (The Ark of Tes¬ 
timony). We do not know what became of the other work, whether 
it was completed or not. 

The Menorath ha-Maor is divided into seven books, each of which 
is called a Light or Candle (Ner), subdivided into sections (Kelal), 
and these into parts, and then into chapters. The division seems to 
be a very elaborate one indeed, yet it was done on logical principles 
and there is fine cohesion in all its parts. The arrangement is based, 
according to the author in his introduction, on the three all-embracive 
principles of conduct embodied in the verse 16 Ch. XXXIV of the 
Psalms which reads, “Turn from evil and do good, seek peace and 
pursue it.” Here, then, we have three principles, to avoid evil, to do 
good and to pursue peace. Now the avoidance of evil has two phases, 
not to desire and not to speak evil. The doing of good has three 
phases, first the observance of the precepts which is conducive both 
to right conduct and to the health of the body, the second the study 
of the Torah which leads to truth and to the improvement of the in¬ 
tellect, and the third, the ways of penitence, for there is none who does 
not sin and have need to return to the right path. The third prin¬ 
ciple again has two phases, namely the seeking of the ways of peace 
and love, and the acquisition of meekness, a state of the soul which 
leads to peace and love. Hence, we have seven parts of the ethical 
and religious life, which together make an harmonious whole. 

“ For other arguments see Enelow’s introduction to the edition of Nakawa’s Menorath 
* -Maor, pp. 20-23. 
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these seven parts or subjects which are treated by Aboab in 
even Candles or books. The first book deals with the avoid- 
)f passion and is subdivided into three sections describing the 
Dal human passions, envy, love of pleasure and honor. The 
I book is devoted to the evils arising from the power of speech, 
tains ten sections (Kellalim) dealing with mockery, falsehood, 
r, slander, insult, vain or useless speech, quarreling, excessive 
/, mentioning the name of God in vain and speech which 
the desecration of the Holy Name. The third describes the 
ance of the precepts which embrace the entire life of the Jew 
s an individual and in relation to the family and fellow man. 
ten sections, it deals with circumcision, training of children, 
5, Sabbath and festivals, marital life, charity, honoring parents, 
sing of justice and a few kindred subjects. In all these discus- 
very little of the actual law concerning these matters is given, 
is primarily the inner meaning of the precepts which is ex- 
1 and emphasized. The purpose of Aboab was to impart 
{ to the religious life so as to prevent it from becoming me- 
il and perfunctory. The fourth book, which takes the Torah 
iubject, discusses it in four sections, on the duty of study, its 
1 , its reward, and honor due to scholars. Penitence is the theme 
fifth book, and its three sections deal with the ways and days 
hubah as well as the conditions of forgiveness. To the pur- 
love and peace, the sixth book is dedicated, and the cultivation 
i manners and a life of peace is discussed in its two sections, 
st book treats of the various phases of humility and meekness, 
; a virtue of the soul and as expressed in speech and conduct. 
: thus the wide field of life and conduct which the Lamp of 
illuminates. In fact, it embraces every action, speech and 
t of man. 

method and the content of the work resemble to a great extent 
Nakawa’s Lamp. The instruction is imparted largely through 
s of beautiful statements and maxims drawn from all Agadic 
, as well as from other books, skillfully arranged under the 
ve headings of the subject. This is, however, no patch work, 
se sayings are woven into discourses which flow freely and 
[y, and are introduced with the author’s own remarks, and 
iterspersed with them as well. There is no doubt that Aboab 
onsiderablc use of Nakawa’s work and borrowed from it a 
any quotations, especially those which are drawn from Mid- 
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rashim now lost, imt he did not Always make the same use of them, 

and they are at times quoted under different though closely related 
u _i;„~. 




headings, 

In general, Ahoabs sources are more extatsi.ve th:m Nakawa's; be 
did not limit himself to diose of Agadic bdoks, hut drew also upon 
philosophic and cxegetk worlts. He had a suoug inclination for 
philosophy and though the Lamp treats of conduct from a religious 
and pious point of view, yet many a time, there, is an attempt to in- 
jfi££ t ||pE>$ophie. note tn the discussion, Abuab is- anxious to obtain 
thefagceemeht pf the philosophers to certain yievifs. Frequently, we 
meet with, a statement., w This is the decree of the Torah and the 
phiiqsoplteri do also a^rcc in that.” Aristotle is often quoted in sup- ;, 
pdrt of an ethical ut religious opinion. Of the Jewish phddscpherS 
and scholars,! Mairnojudes is, ot course,:, the most frequently cited. 
Next, to him, Isaac Ibn Litif, che mystic philosopher, is the beloved 
authority of our author. Rut use is made also of the writings of Ibn 
Jj&fa, Jacob Arrardh and others. ‘ ’ ' ■* v " r ^ ] 

Atvoab was also inclined to mysticism and its strain is quite in evi- 
dence in the Lamp. It is, hotyeyeh ofthephilosophic type. Thus, 
he amyopts to explain the inner meaning of the precepts of the fringes 
{T?h?atii)/ phylacteries and that of circumcision bv mystic reasons, 
saying that the phylacteries point to the existence of a higher world, 
i„ e, that of the intelligences, the 'iziizith to the existence of the mid¬ 
dle world, j. c. that of the spheres, and circumcision to the existence 
of the lower worMwith jits passions, namely, that the performance of 
the act causes tfyC curbing' of passions. Similarly,’ he fin ds that the four 
kinds of plants which we rake during the Feast of Tabernacles sym¬ 
bolise the four eleracrvts; thus the Ethrog (Apple of Paradise) sym¬ 
bolizes by - 'its erilhr the element of fire}: the LuLb by its height 
that of air; the willow br.indi that of water as it grows near it; the 
myrtle dxat of earth, for ir i.< the lowest of die trees. Such interpreta¬ 
tions of ceremonies ;ind preceprs are numerous with him. Their pur¬ 
pose was to deepen the meaning of the performance of the precepts 
and wise them fo a higher level. : ;• 



quote 


Speaking of 
lost Midrash.f 




Aboab cell* lb* fallow mg -Ju.y akt-n fem 
a number of men derw A *• ^ 
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and a strong wind carried their boat to an island. The island was 
very beautiful to look upon, h was well watered and its stately trees 
bore all kinds of sweet fnm; the ground was covered with luxuriant 
fctlrage and many colored {lowers, while bright-hued birds fluttered 
cheerfully among the trees. It seemed a vtry paradise to the sea* 
weary passengers of thc : boAi. The travelers were, however, divided 
in their opinion into p^fies, . One group revised to leave the 
ship and land urt the. iskjnd fnr fear that meanwhile a wind may 
come and carry .the- ship aWai^-nad.'tlbey'.’vra'did. be forced to remain 
there for the rest of (heir !iv<s. ^Tho second did land on shore for a 
while, ate the frtutof the .’trees'and returned immediately to the ship. 
The third grotqr stayed on the island for a longer time, but when 
the wind cams and the sailors made ready for departure and sig¬ 
nalled them, they heeded the signals without delay and returned. 
The Ipi6idi ;tamed; &f a suU Umger time DO the island,, ignored the 
signals and even the hoisting of the sails and the raising of the an¬ 
chor. But when the ship began. to leave, they rushed to the sea, 
waded into it and chanted toward;' was so engrossed 

in eating the fruit of '.f]he •tr^; : aftd\^i^;iif^.fN..pleJisures the island 
afforded that they did not notice the. departure of the ship. When 
winter came and they remained Without shelter and food exposed to 
the bitter cold and the attacks of the wild animals, they mourned 
grtrviously at their short-sighted ness, but t«:< no. avail, and ultimately 
perished on that island, 

'The meaning «f the parable is simple. The island is the world 
wnh its apparent pleasures, and the travelers the people. The first 
group are the totally righteous who cling to good actions—the ship 
of refuge—and do not pursue the pleasures of the world; the second 
.tic the men who follow pleasures in their youth but repent immedi¬ 
ately; the third those who repent in old ?ge~-when the signals come; 
the fourth those who repent before deythv the fifth are those men 
wbo miss the fist chance and die unrepentant: and are punished in 

<A iVt*Of»b k oh aortkmt of its qualities was ope of 

• it was printed many times and pro- 

” cootmentabeA. add ro make k accessible to the. women, it 

7»C* • .■ ■> V, ‘ V,-*-' ;V.V \ • '• , ’ , V- . ;.V: : r . 
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89. ETHICAL WORKS FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The second epoch of the post-Classical period is marked, as is 
well known, by a spirit of rigorous piety and unquestioned belief in 
all teachings of tradition. Added to this, there is also the influence 
of the Kabbala, which by this time had taken a strong hold upon 
Jewish life and colored almost all literary productions of every type. 
It is small wonder, therefore, that an age like this should be produc¬ 
tive in the field of ethics and the teaching of practical religion. How¬ 
ever, most of these books are really not ethical treatises but compila¬ 
tions of maxims and Talmudic passages, interpreted homiletically 
and arranged in the form of homilies or commentaries on Biblical 
books. There are only a few outstanding books which deserve to be 
mentioned either on account of their intrinsic value or on account 
of their popularity. Yet these books like the others, though devoted 
primarily to the instruction of good conduct are devoid of speculation, 
thus reflecting the spirit of the time. 

i. The earliest of such books was the Reshith Ho\mah (The Be¬ 
ginning of Wisdom) by Elijah di Vidas (d. 1518). The author was 
a disciple of Moses Cordevero (Sect. 117), the famous Kabbalist who 
settled in his old age at Safed, the center of mysticism at the time, 
and his entire work is permeated with the mystic spirit and the 
teachings of the Kabbala. In fact, more than half of the content con¬ 
sists of quotations from the Zohar and other Kabbalistic books. 

The Reshith Hokjnah proper is divided into five portals (Shaarim) 
or sections which are subdivided into chapters. They deal with the 
fear and love of God, penitence, holiness and meekness respectively. 
There are five more sections describing the observance of the pre¬ 
cepts, dealings in business, training of children, dispensation of jus¬ 
tice and good manners in general. But these are not of the author¬ 
ship of di Vidas. They, like the appendices containing the text of a 
Midrash called Hupath Eliyahu Rabba and several other compila¬ 
tions of Agadic ethical maxims, were copied from Al-Nakawa’s 
Menorath ha-Maor. 

The tide of the book is taken from Psalms CXI, 10, “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and accordingly, the author 
treats of fear or reverence of God first, though he considers worship 
from love a higher degree of religiosity. He is conscious that not 
every one can attain to complete love of God which is the highest 
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stage of perfection of the soul, but every one if he assumes the exist¬ 
ence of a God can revere and fear the Creator. Fear of God is, 
therefore, the key to all religion. It is, however, more applicable to 
the prohibitive precepts (Lo Taase), while love is mainly applied in 
the performance of affirmative precepts, (Ase). The titles of the sec¬ 
tions are of broad connotation and deal with a multitude of subjects 
embracing the entire ethical and religious life. Thus, under “the 
Fear of God” are included trust in Him, and honor of God and the 
Torah; under love, the prayers and benedictions are treated, as they 
express love of God. Likewise, under holiness, a large part of re¬ 
ligious and ethical conduct is included, for it is by this conduct that 
man can attain to holiness. 

Besides the quotations from the Zohar, the author draws upon 
Bahya’s Duties of the Heart, the Rokjsah and many Agadic books, 
chiefly the Tanna di-be Eliyahu (Vol. I, Sect. 87). The book con¬ 
tains also texts of two other small Midrashim which the author cop¬ 
ied from manuscripts, one the Masseketh Gehinom (A Tractate on 
Hell) containing a vivid description of the various divisions or cir¬ 
cles of hell, and the other Hibut ha-Keber (The Sufferings in the 
Grave) describing the punishment inflicted immediately after bur¬ 
ial. These must have been late pseudo-Midrashim of unknown date. 

ii. The other work is the Shebet Musar (The Rod of Instruction) 
by Elijah ha-Kohen of Smyrna. It contains fifty-two chapters, dealing 
with various phases of ethical and religious conduct! It is of a more 
popular nature than the Reshith Hokjnah and appealed more to the 
masses. It was, therefore, reprinted many times and was found on 
the book shelf in every pious Jewish home. 

90. MINOR ETHICAL WORKS 

Besides the above mentioned books, there appeared a number of 
smaller works on ethics and practical piety which for one reason or 
another did not gain popularity and were either left in manuscript 
form or were printed once and forgotten. They should, however, be 
mentioned in a survey of this type of literature. 

To these belong (1) the Sepher ha-Metzoref (The Book of Refine¬ 
ment) by Berakhya ha-Nakdan (see Sect. 158), the famous fabulist 
The book contains an introduction and thirteen chapters dealing 
with such subjects as sensualism, taming of dg^Mrans, justice, treat¬ 
ment of the unfortunate and the poor, the soul 

and its immortality and the like. manu- 
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script. (2) A work entitled Begidath ha-Zman (The Treachery of 
Life) was written in the middle of the fifteenth century by one named 
Rabbi Mattathias and treats, in rhymed prose, the problem of old 
age, the suffering of the righteous and the prosperity of the wicked. 
It ends by urging complete trust and confidence in the justice of God. 
(3) Towards the end of that century (c. 1460-1480), Moses ben Elie- 
zer wrote his book on ethics entitled The Garden ( ha-Gan ) which 
is divided into seven sections, corresponding to the seven days of the 
week. It was intended that the reader should peruse one section 
each day. 

Of the other works composed during later centuries, we may also 
mention (4) the Marpe Le-Nefesh (A Cure for the Soul) by Abra¬ 
ham Zahlon (d. 1595), (5) The Sepher ha-Hayyim (The Book of 
Life) by Hayyim ben Bezallel, the brother of the famous Rabbi Liwa 
of Prague, creator of the homunculus ( Golem), and finally, (6) the 
popular work Kab ha-Yashar (The Measure of Righteousness). 

The last named book was written by Zevi Hirsh Kaidonower (1705) 
both in Hebrew and Judaeo-German. It contains one hundred and 
two chapters, the numerical equivalent of the word Kab (Kuf—100, 
Beth—2), dealing with various subjects of ethical and religious con¬ 
duct. There is no particular order of arrangement and no sequence 
between the chapters. Some subjects are repeated at times and on 
the whole, the book resembles a string of isolated articles more than 
chapters of a well-planned work. The Kab ha-Yashar reflects the 
gloomy, rigorous and mystic spirit of the seventeenth century Polish 
Jewry. It is replete with quotations from the Zohar and stories about 
demons and transmigrations of souls (Gilgulim) and similar super¬ 
stitious beliefs current in that age. Yet, the ethics it teaches is pure 
and the virtues it inculcates are noble and exalted. 

Much ethical teaching is also contained in the various comment¬ 
aries on the tractate A both of the Mishnah. Almost every scholar of 
note found it necessary to write a commentary on this treatise. Be¬ 
sides those of Rashi, Maimonides and Bertinoro (Sect. 45), we pos¬ 
sess commentaries by Menahem ha-Meiri (Sect. 43), Simon Duran, 
Joseph Ibn Nehemias, Joseph Yabetz, Moses Almoshnino, Judah 
Lirmah and others. Rabbi Samuel di Usida, resident of Safed in the 
sixteenth century and a disciple of Isaac Luria, the famous Kabbalist, 
"'rote a commentary on the treatise entitled Midrash Shemuel which 
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consists primarily of excerpts from numerous preceding comment¬ 
aries. He thus preserved many passages from works which are no 
longer extant. 


9/. ETHICAL WILLS AND TESTAMENTS 


The post-Classical period of Jewish literature is exceptionally rich 
in that species of ethical treatises, known as Wills and Testaments 
which were intended by the writers to impart instruction to their 
children in the conduct of life. Almost every scholar of note thought 
it his duty to leave to his children in addition to a portion of the 
goods of this world also some spiritual legacy, and the number of 
such testaments is accordingly considerable. We will, therefore, limit 
ourselves to such treatises which are important either on account of 
the fame of the writer or the excellence of instruction as well as the 
reflection of the conditions of life which they contain. 

The earliest of such productions during this period are the ethical 
epistles of Moses ben Nahman (Sect. 42) or Nahmanides. As it is 
known, Nahmanides left Spain in 1267 for Palestine where he spent 
his last years. From there he kept up an active correspondence with 
his children, and several of his more lengthy epistles were left to pos¬ 
terity. The first is an epistle addressed to his oldest son, Nahman, 
in which he enjoins him to lead an ethical life. The letter reflects 
the deep piety and noble religious feeling of Nahmanides. He warns 
his son especially against the vices of anger and pride, for these are 
the sources of all sin, and admonishes him to acquire the virtue of 
humility. In teaching him the importance of this particular virtue, 
Nahmanides makes the following fine remark which reflects the pure 
love of fellow men. “Every man should seem in thine eyes as one 
greater than thyself. If he be wise or wealthy, it is thy duty to show 
him respect. If he be poor and thou the richer, or if thou be wiser 
than he, bethink thee in thy heart that thou art the more guilty, he 
the more innocent. If he sin, it is from error; if thou sin, it is from 
desire.” 30 After completing his praise of the virtue of humility (Ana- 
vah), the author urges his son to think of the presence of God, to 
study the Torah and to pray with religious fervor and without ad¬ 
mixture of other thoughts. 

The second epistle was sent to his younger son, Solomon, who 
seems to have been an official at the court of the king. It deals chiefly 
with the value of chastity. Nahmanides warns his son not to be en- 

"Hebrew Ethical Will*, Ed. L AfanbaoM, MtMi 1926, p. 97. 
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snared by the glamour of court life but to cling to purity of conduct. 
He also gives him a few rules of religious practice, namely to pray 
three times daily, to be careful in reciting the blessing before and 
after meals and always have with him a correct copy of the Penta¬ 
teuch which he shall study diligently. Above all, he admonishes him 
to trust in God, for he says, “Know that thou art not master over 
thy works, nor hast thou power over thy hand, but everything is in 
the hand of God to do as He wills.” 

A very interesting testament is one written by the great Talmudic 
scholar, Asher ben Yehiel (Sect. 43). It is a fair sized treatise and 
bears various tides, such as Sep her ha-Hanhagah (The Book of Con¬ 
duct) and Orhoth Hayyim (The Ways of Life). It is divided into 
two parts, the first, containing twenty-three sections, deals with var¬ 
ious things, and especially with giving the tithe of all income for 
charity, the second containing one hundred and thirty-two short sec¬ 
tions is devoted to general ethical and religious conduct Rabbi Asher 
tells his children first to be amicable to all people, not to injure them 
in any way, whether in matters of money or by words. He next ad¬ 
monishes them to honor God, to trust rather in Him than to rely 
on the “broken reed” of human support, or to make gold their hope. 
He further warns them against evil speech and advises in general to 
weigh the words they utter, saying, “Esteem the utterance of thy 
money as of less import than the utterance of thy words.” 21 Con¬ 
tinuing to instruct his children in the art of life, Asher makes these 
remarks, “Look not at him who is above thee in riches but at him 
who is below. Turn thine eyes to thy superior not to thy inferior in 
the service and fear of God. Never be weary in making friends, but 
consider a single enemy as one too many.” 22 He ends by admonish¬ 
ing his successors to be careful to give charity every day, though the 
sum be small and to observe the practice of tithe giving if they be 
rich, and further that they pay special attention to prayer. “Know,” 
says he, “that prayer is the service of the heart. If thy child address 
thee and speak not from his heart, art thou not angry? How then 
shalt thou, insignificant man, act in the presence of the king of the 
universe?” 28 

Of an entirely different character, though permeated with noble 
sentiments of ethical duty and rational piety is the testament of the 

“ Ibid, p. 120. 

“Ibid, p. 121. 

“Ibid, p. 124. 
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philosopher and scientist, Joseph Ibn Kaspi (Sect. 75). The little 
treatise known by two names, Sep her ha-Musar (Book of Morality) 
and Yore Deah (The Teacher of Knowledge) was written by Kaspi 
in his fiftieth year (1332) during his wanderings in Spain in search 
of knowledge. It was addressed to his youngest son, Solomon, at 
Tarascon, Provence, who was only twelve years old at the time. 

The work is divided into twenty short chapters and aims to pre¬ 
sent to his son a way of life which is pious, rational and ethical, and 
also a conception of Judaism which insists both on observance of the 
precepts and on pure belief in its principles. In the first four chap¬ 
ters, Kaspi tells of the fundamental principles of Judaism, that is to 
believe in one God and to love and fear Him as well as of the great 
importance of practice in Judaism, namely, the observance of the pre¬ 
cepts. He illustrates the necessity of both belief and practice by draw¬ 
ing attention to the‘nature of man. “Know,” says he, “that man is 
compounded of body and soul, and that the rational faculty which 
belongs to the soul is partly practical, partly speculative. Neither of 
these can exist without the other just as the soul can not exist with¬ 
out the body. For this reason, the Commandments are divided first 
into those which affect the well-being of the body and those which 
affect the well-being of the soul, and secondly, into the practical and 
the speculative.” 24 

But while the observance of the precepts is of great importance, it 
is not necessary for every one to master the entire legal literature, so 
that he may be able to decide all ritual questions. He can, on occa¬ 
sion, consult the specialists of the law. It is different, though with 
matters of belief, according to Kaspi. Every Jew must not only be¬ 
lieve in the principles of Judaism but understand them by means of 
proof and logical reasoning. He, therefore, urges his son to attain 
this conception of Judaism through study of the philosophical books, 
especially the Metaphysics of Aristotle and the Guide of Maimonides. 
The study of these books, however, he advises him to reserve for a 
more mature age, namely after he reaches twenty. For the present, 
he outlines the following program of education. For two years until 
the age of fourteen, he should devote his entire time to the study of 
Bible and Talmud. From fourteen to sixteen, he recommends the 
pursuit of diverse studies, 
of what he had previous! 

’•ibid.p. 133. 
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he should give to mathematics and ethics. For the study of the for- 
mer, he recommends Euclid’s Elements, Al-Fragani’s Astronomy, and 
Ibn Ezra’s book 6f Numbers; for that of the latter, the Book of 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, The Sayings of the Fathers with the commen¬ 
tary of Maimonides, also the first book of his Code and Aristode’s 
Nichomachean Ethics. During the following two years, namely from 
sixteen to eighteen, he urges him to divide his time between the study 
of Jewish law and logic. He recommends for the former, the Com¬ 
pendium of Al-Fasi, the Codes of Maimonides and Moses of Coucy 
(Semag) and as for logic, he promises to compose for him a com¬ 
pendium of that science. The next two years, Kaspi advises to de¬ 
vote to the study of physics, besides the continuance of the previous 
studies and from twenty on to enter upon the study of philosophy 
and theology. 

The second half of the book, from chapter XI to XX is devoted to 
a defense of the study of philosophy against those men of his time 
who considered such study heretical and incompatible with complete 
observance of the Jewish religion. Kaspi shows that not only is 
philosophy not antagonistic to religion but that it really offers proof 
for the truth of its principles, and that many of the philosophical 
books are only an exposition and justification of the precepts of the 
Torah. In these chapters, he admits that the study of the Talmud 
and the Codes is of great importance, but he polemizes against those 
who say that this should form the only subject of interest to Jews. 
He claims that only the rabbis should specialize in the decision of 
the law, but that other people may deem the study of the nature of 
God or His attributes as important as a decision concerning a point 
of the dietary laws. As for rules of conduct in other ways of life 
besides study, Kaspi among other things urges his son to marry a 
woman of good family, beautiful in form and character, but not to 
pay any regard to money, and especially warns him against greed and 
pursuit of wealth. He even concludes the epistle with a four line 
poem against this vice containing a pun on his name Kaspi (Silver) 
which reads as follows: 


t 


From thy yearning after thy silver comes thy wrath 
Never does this care leave thee, till it make an end of thee. 

Yet, will it be thy comrade when thou goest to thy grave? 

Or will it be a hdp unto thee in the distress that then befalls? 35 
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The testament of Judah ben Asher (1270-1349), who succeeded his 
great father in the rabbinate of Toledo is of great interest from many 
points of view. Besides the ethical instruction it imparts, it also con¬ 
tains a number of important historical data. It is logically divided 
into three parts, though not actually so. In the first part or introduc¬ 
tion, Judah tells of his own life, relates certain episodes of his child¬ 
hood, his wanderings from Germany to France and other countries, 
the ultimate settlement in Toledo and of his succession to the position 
of his father. With humility, he tells us that his knowledge is not 
great, for on account of defective eyesight, he was unable to study, 
and that he accepted the rabbinical position with reluctance. 

The second part contains the ethical instruction proper. He ad¬ 
monishes his children first of all to fear God and think Him present 
always, and warns them not to indulge in the pleasures of the body. 
“For though,” he says, “food to man is like oil to a lamp; if it have 
much it shines, if little it is quenched, yet it is sooner extinguished 
by redundancy than by deficiency of oil.” He next urges them to 
study the Torah assiduously, and not to think that its knowledge will 
come to them without travail as a heritage from their ancestors. He 
especially urges his sons to study the Bible with commentaries and 
the Hebrew grammar, and not to neglect these studies as he had done 
in his youth. After this, he turns to conduct in life and inculcates 
the avoidance of the four cardinal vices, lying, scoffing, flattery and 
slander. As an illustration of the importance of the virtue of truth¬ 
fulness, he tells a pointed story. There was a sinner who upon re¬ 
gretting his evil deeds, came to a sage and asked for an easy road to 
repentance. The latter answered, “Keep thyself from lying.” The 
man went out gleefully thinking that he will be able to continue his 
former conduct and yet be considered righteous. He planned a theft, 
according to his wont, but then he bethought himself; if any one in¬ 
quires whither goest thou, if I tell the truth, I shall be caught; if I 
answer falsely, I shall transgress the order of the sage. And thus it 
was with all offences, and as a result, he became completely reformed. 

He further warns them to beware of pride and to honor all men, 
for thus they will be honored themselves. He illustrates the value 
of his virtue by another beautiful story. A sage was asked, “Why 
dost thou honor all men?” He replied, “I have never come across one 
in whom I failed to recognize superiority over myself, therefore have 
I shown him respect. Were he older, I said he has done more good 
than I; were he richer, I said he has been more charitable; were he 
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younger, I said I have sinned more; were he poorer, I said he has 
suffered more; were he wiser, I honored him for his wisdom; were 
he not wiser, I said his fault is the lighter.” 2 ® 

The third part tells of the management of his finances and contains 
an elaborate scheme for the distribution of charity. Judah figures up 
the entire sum he received as compensation from the community as 
rabbi during the twenty-three years and expresses his desire that this 
sum be entirely spent for charity and the support of the Torah. He 
deducts from it a tenth which, in accordance with the custom in the 
Asheri family, he had already given to charity, and as a return for 
the other nine-tenths of his salary spent for the support of his child¬ 
ren, he dedicates his library to the use of students. Of the rest of his 
estate, he leaves for each of his children only one hundred gold 
pieces and assigns two thousand pieces to be used in business of 
which both the principal and profit should be applied towards a 
dowry for his youngest daughter, Dora. The residue he dedicates 
as a foundation fund for the support of any of his children who 
should devote himself to scholarship, or in case no child of his own 
did so, to the support of any other scholars. The testament also con¬ 
tains an agreement entered into by the children and grandchildren 
of Asher to maintain the ancient custom of the family of giving tithes 
from all income for charity. 

We have also a testament by Jacob ben Asher, the famous author 
of the Code (Sect. 57). It is primarily devoted to injunctions con¬ 
cerning carefulness in observance of ceremonies, but it is also per¬ 
meated with a spirit of deep piety together with noble spirituality. 
Among the points to be noted in this testament are Jacob’s urgence to 
love God to the degree of being ready to undergo martyrdom if neces¬ 
sary, to study the Talmud assidiously but not waste time in casuis¬ 
try, and finally, not to heed dreams or omens but trust in God im- 
plicidy. On the last point, Jacob is very detailed. He asks his child¬ 
ren not to inquire of fortune tellers nor to cast lots nor attempt to pry 
into the future in any other manner, for the resort to such means is 
due to a lack of faith in God. 

Very charactersitic of the type of life of the Jews of Germany in 
the fourteenth century and of the noble sentiments prevailing among 
them is the testament of Eliezer ben Samuel ha-Levi (d.1357) of 
Mayence. Eliezer ha-Levi was neither rabbi nor head of an academy 

M Ibid, Vol. n, p. 178. 
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but an ordinary scholarly layman, and Israel Abrahams rightly char- 
acterizes his testament as an expression of “The Ideals of the Average 
Jew.” He admonishes his children to observe carefully their daily 
prayers, to study every day, to deal honestly with all people, gentiles 
and Jews alike, to talk sparingly, to give a tithe of their wealth to 
charity, and in general not to refuse the request of any poor man. 
His daughters he enjoins to be modest and to honor their husbands. 
He further entreats his children, sons and daughters, to live in large 
Jewish communities so that their children may obtain the proper 
Jewish education. The children must get instruction in the Torah, 
Eliezer says, even if the parents be compelled to solicit the money 
for tuition from others. He continues to impart instruction in all 
ways of life, namely to prepare early for the Sabbath, and not indulge 
in card playing nor in dances nor in any other frivolities. He en¬ 
joins them to be tolerant and humble; not to be quarrelsome and to 
seek peace even at the expense of suffering a loss of money or an in¬ 
sult; not to pursue wealth and to be content with what they possess. 
He finally advises his descendants to eat and drink moderately, to 
conduct the household expenses in orderly fashion, for according to a 
wise saying, “Method in expenditure is half a sufficiency”; and to 
dress in nice and clean clothes as well as to keep their houses dean. 
He concludes the testament with several personal requests, not to de¬ 
liver any funeral orations for him, to wash his body in a scrupulously 
clean manner, just as he himself used to do on Friday afternoons be¬ 
fore going to the synagogue, and to bury him at his father’s side. 
Regarding the last request, he remarks, “If the space be a little nar¬ 
row, I am sure that he loves me well enough to make room for me 
by his side.” These words are undoubtedly naive but express a deep 
demental human sentiment. 

Equally characteristic of the type of life led by the Jews of the 
South of Europe in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries is the 
ethical will of a layman of the Provence, Solomon ben Isaac. The 
will is divided into two parts, the first containing a list of regulations 
which he drew up for his own conduct, and the second a number of 
instructions to his children. Among the regulations which he ob¬ 
served were the following: not to eat before he has studied one page 
of the Talmud as long as he enjoys good health: not to eat at one 
meal more than one course of meat or not jQflB^^ttMocourses 
altogether; not to .wear by the name o£ 
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in His name; and to rise every night to praise the Almighty and to 
supplicate for His mercy. 

For an omission of any of these or other rules laid down by him, 
Solomon fixed a penalty either in the form of giving an extra sum 
for charity or in abstaining from drinking wine or eating meat on 
that day. He also ordered for himself the distribution of charity, 
namely to give for this purpose one peseta from all purchases he 
makes for the household if price of such amount to ten ducats. Again, 
for every bird or a load of wood to give a peseta (pashut) if the 
price be one ducat. He also determined that if he should live to see 
his sons married he would urge them to give one percent from the 
dowry they receive to charity. These and other rules he lays down 
for his children to follow. 

In the second part, he enjoins the sons that each always have a 
table in his house with a volume or two of the Talmud on it, so 
that he may read it when he comes home. Further, he asks that they 
be modest, merciful and charitable, that they train their children in 
the study of the Torah, and that each strive that at least one of his 
descendants devote his whole life to study. 

From the sixteenth century on, we note in the testaments that have 
come down to us the influence of mystic or Kabbalisic teachings. The 
most important wills written during these centuries are those of Abra¬ 
ham, Jacob and Sabbatai or Sheftal Hurwitz. Abraham was the 
father of Isaiah Hurwitz, the famous Talmudic scholar, Kabbalist, 
and author of the Shene Luhoth ha-Brith, (the Two Tablets of the 
Law), and Sheftal the son of the latter, (d. 1660). Jacob, the writer 
of one of the testaments was the brother of Isaiah. The testament of 
Abraham bears the title of Yesh Nohalin (Some Inherit) borrowed 
from the name of the eighth chapter of the Talmudic tractate Baba 
Bathra, dealing with the laws of inheritance. He writes in the open¬ 
ing lines as follows: “Some inherit and bequeath their children 
wealth and property. I have nothing to offer but a rule of righteous¬ 
ness and guidance in the fear of God.” He then goes on in eighteen 
chapters to instruct his children in all the details of life. His teach¬ 
ings are permeated with a spirit of asceticism and mysticism but tem¬ 
pered with sentiments of piety and ethics. 

Jacob did not really write a separate testament but merely lengthy 
glosses and additions to that of his father’s will. These glosses amount 
to fifty-two and at the end, he tells his children to read both testa- 
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meats, his and his father’s twice a year on the eve of the New Year 
and the eve of the Day of Atonement. 

Sheftal’s will is a more elaborate affair. It consists of an introduc¬ 
tion and twenty-nine sections. In the introduction, he tells the story 
and the genealogy of his family both on his father’s and mother’s 
side. He apologizes for this act and says “I did not give these details 
out of pride to show of what great men I am a descendant but be¬ 
cause in these turbulent times (the period of 1648, Cossack persecu¬ 
tions), it is meet that you should know definitely to what family you 
belong.” He then continues to outline a way of life, warning against 
all vices, anger, envy, hatred and slander, and urges the practice of 
the virtues of peace and generosity, and especially the giving of tithe 
for charity. He finally draws up a course of study for the sons. He 
admonishes them to study for study’s sake (Torah Lishmah), to be 
versed in the Mishnah, and to know the twenty-four books of the 
Bible with commentaries, to learn Gemarah with the commentary of 
the Tosofoth, and master the Hebrew grammar. Only after they 
have attained a thorough knowledge of the Talmud, Bible and Codes, 
does he advise them to turn to the study of the Kabbala. 

A number of such ethical wills have been preserved for us from 
the eighteenth century. The earliest of these are two testaments, one 
by Jonah Landsofer (Scribe of Sacred Scrolls) written in 1710, and 
the other by his contemporary and friend, Moses Hassid. Landsofer 
lays down as the great principle in life, “That the purpose of man’s 
creation is the service of God.” He says further, “Of that service, the 
root is fixed in man’s innermost being with the heart as the watch¬ 
man over it. Prayer in the highest sense is this heart service, a com¬ 
plete absorption which no preoccupation invades.” He advises his 
children to recite several extra prayers in Judaeo-German which should 
contain supplication for those needs which are most urgendy felt. It 
is this special emphasis on prayer which presages some of the Hassidic 
teachings. 

Moses Hassid’s will is permeated by the Kabbalistic teachings of 
Isaac Luria (Sect. 118). He emphasizes the observances of ritual ab¬ 
lution and prayer and warns against a state of gloom, all in accord¬ 
ance with the theories of Luria whom he quotes frequently. 

Examples of all-embracing piety expressing complete subjection to 
God and of noble love for fellow beings are two testaments hailing 
from the latter half of the cent 
1794) and the other by Joel ben 
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first on account of his acceptance of the vicissitudes of life with an 
attitude of Gamzu le-Tobah (This, too, is for good) was nicknamed 
like an early Tannairic sage, Ish Gamzu. His will bubbles with 
optimism. He tells his children to accept the kingship and lordship 
of God with joy and glee, and that they should be ready to undergo 
martyrdom cheerfully. He further mentions his own practices which 
should serve them as a pattern, namely that' he always thanked God 
with great joy for all happenings, good or bad. Next to the love of 
God, he says is the love of man which he admonishes them to ob¬ 
serve with the utmost care at all costs and sacrifices. 

Joel ben Abraham Shemariah who lived in Wilna was a scholarly 
layman. His testament breathes the purest type of ethics. He em¬ 
phasizes only two precepts (Mitzvoth), love of fellow man and the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. Regarding the first, he says, “It was oft my 
way at assemblies to raise my eyes and regard those present from 
end to end, to see whether in sooth I loved every one among them, 
whether my acceptance of the duty to love my fellow man was genu¬ 
ine. With God's help, I found indeed that I loved all present. Even 
if I noticed one who had treated me improperly, then, without a 
thought of hesitation, without a moment’s delay, I pardoned him and 
forthwith I resolved to love him. If my heart forced me to refuse 
my love, I addressed him with spoken words of friendship until my 
heart became attuned to my words.” 27 Such a remarkable passage 
breathing the purest love of fellow man is hardly paralleled in the 
ethical literature of the world. 

To this century belong also the testaments of Israel Baal Shem Tob, 
founder of Hassidism, and Elijah, Gaon of Wilna, but these will be 
discussed later in connection with the delineation of their characters. 

C. Philosophic Exegesis 
92. GENERAL REMARKS 

The species of literature known as philosophic exegesis, which 
had already made its appearance in the Classical period (Vol. I, Sect. 
179), had developed to a much greater extent during the period under 
discussion. The spread of philosophic ideas among the masses of 
intelligent Jews necessitated a new kind of interpretation of the Bible 
in accordance with the intellectual ideas in vogue. Accordingly, there 

** Hebrew Ethical Wills, Ed. I. Abrahams, Vol. II, p. 346. 
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arose people who specialized in this particular field and composed 
works which dealt exclusively with this kind of interpretation. 

We must, however, distinguish between two kinds of philosophic 
exegesis, one of a simple and systematic nature and the other of a com* 
plex and loose character. To the first type belong the commentaries 
on the Bible, such as those of Gersonides and Abrabanel and others 
which aimed primarily to explain the Scriptures in a systematic and 
orderly manner but also to inject, whenever necessary, a philosophic 
interpretation of a certain passage or parts of the Bible (Ch. II). 

To the other type belong books, the primary aim of which is not 
to explain the Bible chapter by chapter, but either to interpret such 
passages as in their plain meaning contradict philosophic views con* 
cerning certain subjects, e. g. creation, so as to remove the contradic* 
tions, or to elicit certain philosophic truths from the Bible itself. This 
kind of exegesis is topical by nature and borders more on homiletics 
than exegesis. In fact, the contents of the works were originally 
delivered as discourses in synagogues and later collected in books. 
This was to a great extent stimulated by the use of similar methods 
in the Church during the thirteenth century. The forced interpreta* 
tion of many parts of the Old Testament by the Scholastics found its 
echo in the synagogue. 

The underling motive of all these books was the striving of every 
philosopher in Jewry from Philo on to harmonize the teachings of 
the Bible with those of philosophy. Yet, there were great differences 
between these harmonizers and consequently between their methods. 
Some there were whose philosophy exceeded their piety, and who 
did not despise any means, even twisting and distorting the pass* 
age of the Scriptures in the most atrocious manner in order to make 
the Bible conform to their views. Some were more moderate and 
affected a middle course, while some were more pious than philo¬ 
sophic, and their aim was to elicit the philosophic truths of the Torah 
and show that they conduce to happiness and enlightenment. But 
even to accomplish this more moderate aim, a good deal of interpre¬ 
tation had to be done and much energy had to be spent in order to 
make the words of the Bible say things different from the plain mean¬ 
ing. Consequently, allegory was used by all three classes of inter¬ 
preters in different degrees. The extremists applied alleogry to a 
great extent, at times disregarding the Peshat entirely, saying that 
certain passages have only an allegorical meaofayiAflpHMbE** used 
allegory as an aid to an understanding of r_ ™ : ng 
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that it has different possible meanings. This, however, was an axiom 
with all interpreters, mystics as well as rationalists. It is even stated 
in the Talmud (Yer. Talmud, Sanhederin Ch. IV) that there are 
forty-nine phases to the Bible, and later Agadic sources increased them 
to seventy. 

The structure of these books is not only topical but loose. Being 
of homiletic origin, the preachers or the holders of the discourses did 
not limit themselves to the Biblical passages to which the topic of the 
discourse was attached but interpreted also other passages found in 
the Scriptures either in prophetic books or the Hagiographa. Very 
often, they connected their interpretations with Midrashic passages and 
endeavored to prove that the Agadists held the same views. Thus the 
line between exegesis and homiletics was entirely obliterated. 

Many of the books of the more radical type of philosophic exege¬ 
sis were lost and are known only by excerpts or through statements 
by their opponents regarding their teachings. The works of the 
other type are too numerous to be discussed in detail, and we will, 
therefore, limit ourselves to a few important specimens of this litera¬ 
ture. 

93. SAMUEL I BN TIBBON'S EXEGETIC WORKS 

The earliest of the works on philosophic exegesis during the 
thirteenth century was Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s book Yi^otvu ha-May- 
yim (Let the Waters Be Gathered). The book deals with the prob¬ 
lem of creation and aims to interpret the first chapters in Genesis. It 
was inspired by a question asked of the author by a fellow philoso¬ 
pher. The question touches upon the nature of the two elements, 
water and earth and is as follows: Since we know according to the 
physics of the day that each element strives towards its appointed 
place, such as fire towards the upper regions and earth towards the 
downward, and that the lighter element is always above the heavier, 
why then do not the waters cover the entire surface of the earth, and 
how can there be any dry land? This question which was a frequent 
subject of discussion with the Arabic philosophers troubled Ibn Tib- 
bon for a long time. Of course, he was aware that from the point of 
view of the Bible, it could be answered simply that God changed the 
nature of the elements and ordered the waters to recede even against 
their nature, as it is said, “Let the waters be gathered” (Gen. I, 9). 
But upon analysis, it is not so simple as that. We assume that God 
fixed the order of nature; how then was it disturbed right there and 
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then? The answer to this question really involves a complete explana¬ 
tion of the process of creation which is told in a cryptic manner in the 
first chapter of Genesis. Ibn Tibbon sets out to do so, but he is in¬ 
volved in many difficulties, for chapter CIV in Psalms offers a dif¬ 
ferent view of the order of creation. This chapter is then explained. 
Again, passages in Midrash Bereshith (Genesis) Rabba offer some 
difficulties. Furthermore, the question of angels is inherently in¬ 
volved with that of creation, for the angels or the separate intelligences 
had some part in the creation of the world. This question leads to 
the explanation of the visions of Isaiah (Ch. VI, 1-10) and of Ezekiel's 
Merbabah . Thus, the author is involved from topic to topic and 
from interpretation to interpretation. The result is that the ques¬ 
tions of creation, function of angels, Divine Providence and even the 
question of Job are discussed and explained, while the original ques¬ 
tion is almost lost sight of, though not entirely neglected. We have 
then a book of twenty-two chapters dealing with Divine subjects in¬ 
stead of an answer to a question which could be condensed into a 
chapter or two. But this was really the aim, namely the discussion 
of many problems and the exposition of numerous passages. The 
question served the author as a pretext for offering his various dis¬ 
cussions. In this book, Ibn Tibbon makes a moderate use of allegory. 


94. THE ALLEGOR1STS 

We do not know the exact time of the origin of the school of 
exegetical allegorists, nor who was the founder of that school, but we 
do know that during the second half of the thirteenth century, there 
existed in Provence a school of Jewish philosophers who interpreted 
the Bible in an extreme allegorical manner. In the few works that 
are left to us by authors who were supposed to belong to that school, 
the tendency to allegory is quite in evidence, but not in the extreme 
measure described by the opponents of the allegorists. 

The movement aroused great opposition in pious circles and caused 
the issuance of a second ban against the study of philosophy by Solo¬ 
mon ben Adret (Sect. 42) as well as a division in Jewry. The po¬ 
lemic literature which was produced as a result of this strife will be 
discussed in the proper place (Ch. X). Here we are only interested 
in the method of exegesis of these allegorists. 

From the writings of the opponents, we learn both of the numerous 
adherents of the school as well as the content of their e xe gesis. These 
exegetes concentrated their attention primarily .qjSMttflHBfeikmiive 
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part of the Bible and allegorized it completely. They were not satis¬ 
fied with interpreting the first chapters in Genesis allegorically, such 
as the story of the fall, to say that the snake symbolized passion, and 
the woman, matter or the passive intellect, while Adam stands for 
reason, but they extended their allegorical exegesis also to the his¬ 
torical part. Thus they are reported to have interpreted Abraham and 
Sarah as symbolizing form and matter, Isaac and Rebecca the active 
and passive intellects. Some said that the twelve sons of Jacob stand 
for the twelve constellations, others that they symbolize the forces of 
the soul. Thus, Leah represents the faculty of sensation and feeling, 
her six children the five senses and the common sense. Again the 
battle of the four kings against the five (Genesis, Ch. XIV) is explained 
as a battle of the various forces of the soul. Even the life of Moses 
did not escape their allegorization. By Bathya (daughter of Pharaoh) 
is meant the active reason which drew Moses out from the river of 
errors; Jethro, his father-in-law who has seven daughters again rep¬ 
resents reason, and the seven daughters are the seven sciences. They 
even extended their explanation to some of the miracles and the vest¬ 
ments of the high priests. They attempted to rationalize the stopping 
of the sun by Joshua, and the oracle of the Urim we-Tumim borne 
by the high priest by saying that he put in his vestment an astrolabe 
and was thus able to observe the conjunction of the constellations and 
foretell the future. These and many more things are quoted in their 
name. It is not known definitely whether the allegorists really be¬ 
lieved that the passages in the Bible meant nothing else but these al¬ 
legories, or that they considered them as another phase of the meaning 
of the passages besides the plain meaning of the words. 

The only book of the school extant is the Malmad (The Pointer) 
by Jacob Anatoli, the famous translator (Sect. 74). It is a collection 
of discourses arranged according to the portions of the week, where 
passages from each portion are topically explained in a philosophic 
manner. The extreme allegorical method is absent, and ethical teach¬ 
ings are elucidated. The book was held in some esteem, for Isaac 
Aboab quoted it in his Lamp. It is interesting to note that though 
such extreme allegorization undoubtedly was very harmful and 
aroused great opposition, no attempt was ever made by the opponents 
to put under ban the writers of such books. There was certainly a 
fair measure of freedom of thought given in Spanish and Provence 
Jewry to writers and scholars during the thirteenth century. 
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4 AC ARAMA’S AKEDAH 

obably the most important book of philosophic exegesis is the 
by Isaac Arama (1440-1505), entitled ’A\edath Yitzha\, lit- 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, but the title was used by the author 
original linguistic sense of the root A\ad (to bind) and mean- 
le Compilation of Isaac. Isaac Arama was a famous Talmudic 
' and preacher of his day. He first lived at Zamora in the 
ce of Leon, Spain, but later was invited to occupy the rabbin- 
>st at Tarragona in the kingdom of Aragon where for some 
le headed an academy. There, influenced by the practice of 
an preachers to hold learned and philosophic discourses, he 
to do likewise, and it is these sermons which form the basis of 
jrk. From Tarragona, he was called to Kallatayud in the same 
>m where he stayed until the expulsion. It is not definitely 
1 whither he went after he left Spain, but it is surmised that he 
together with other exiles at Salonika, Turkey, and that he 
tere. 

te introduction Arama states the motive for the writing of the 
nd its purpose. There are many commentaries on the Bible, 
but all these do not satisfy the need for the proper undcr- 
ig of the contexts of the Torah. They deal mostly with the 
ition of words and passages and merely give the plain meaning 
stories and precepts. They do not bring out th$ full teachings 
Bible in a philosophic light. The need for such understand- 
continues, is especially urgent in this country (Aragon) where 
ristian preachers, many of them very learned, expound the doc- 
>f their faith as well as the words of the Bible in a philosophic 
lolarly manner, and the Jews who often listen to their preach- 
»ire that their rabbis should do likewise. He, therefore, under- 
> remedy this defect by writing the ' A\edah which aims to 
ut the deeper meaning of the precepts, as well as those of the 
res. 

ells us that he devoted many years to the preparation of the 
s he had studied all the previous commentaries, had delved 
: mysteries of the Midrashic passages which explain the Bible, 
3 sifted the books on philosophy both moral and political, and 
such doctrines as he deemed proper. These he included 
iscourses and joined them together with his own remarks into 
monious work. 
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Each discourse in the book contains two parts, one the discourse 
proper where stress is laid upon the general thought or doctrine de¬ 
duced from the passage or portion of the Bible, and the other which 
aims to explain the meaning of the section in an exegetical way. The 
first is called Drishah (Discoursing), and the second Prishah (Com¬ 
mentating). The lines between the two, however, arc not drawn 
fast, for sometimes the exegesis does not follow the discoursing but 
is included in it. As the book was primarily arranged according to 
discourses, it is divided into one hundred and five portals or chapters, 
each containing a complete discourse. These portals follow the order 
of the weekly readings of the Bible (Sidroth). To readings from 
the earlier parts of Genesis and Exodus more than one discourse is 
devoted, but the readings from the later parts of these books as well as 
those from the other books are, as a rule, included in one discourse. 
The discourses are topical, that is, a certain passage is selected con¬ 
taining a topic for discussion and this is expounded and analyzed at 
great length until the teaching is brought out clearly. Weekly read¬ 
ings which offer more than one topic for discussion contain, as said, 
several discourses. 

The method usually followed by Arama in the exegetical part of 
the discourse and at times even in the entire discourse is like the one 
used by Isaac Abrabanel in his commentary on the Bible (Sect. 20), 
namely the placing of a series of doubts or difficulties at the begin¬ 
ning of the chapter, and then, in the process of explanation, solving 
them one by one. The general method of the book is the homiletic 
one, that is, subjects are joined to each other not in a strict scientific 
manner but in a loose way; not only are the Biblical passages placed 
at the head of the discourse expounded, but many other passages in 
the Bible are involved as well as Midrashic statements which come 
within the purview of the discussion. Likewise, subjects which are 
ancillary to the main topic are elucidated and explained, and as a re¬ 
sult, the discourse is often expanded to the size of a small book. This 
however does not impair the value of the work, for the wealth of 
exegesis, information and elucidation does not bewilder the skillful 
student who knows how to pilot his way through the intellectual 
labyrinth. 

The discourses deal with topics of great value for the understand¬ 
ing of religion and ethics in general and Judaism in particular. Arama 
who was inclined to philosophy endeavors to th* teachings of 

Judaism in a philosophic light as much never at the 
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expense of religion. To him, the truth of the Torah comes first, that 
of philosophy second. He believes like many Jewish scholars that 
there are several phases to the meaning of all parts of the Torah in¬ 
cluding the narratives, and he, therefore, interprets the stories alle- 
goricolly. But the allegorical interpretations by no means vitiate in 
any way the truth of the plain meaning of these narratives. This view 
enabled him to enlarge the scope of his topics and discuss subjects of 
great importance for all classes of Jews, the liberal as well as the 
deeply pious. Some of his discourses deal with the definition of the 
soul (in connection with the creation of man), with the symbolic 
meaning of paradise and the four rivers (Gen. II, 8-15) which point 
to the faculties of the soul and its activities, with the harmony be¬ 
tween the world (Macrocosm) and man (microcosm), which two 
he believes to be like two musical instruments attuned to one scale. 
Other discourses treat of the necessity for man to be diligent in his 
work, as otherwise the Divine Providence extended to him will be 
deficient; with the conception of prophecy; with the idea that life 
according to the Torah must be based upon a happy family life and 
the observance of justice in the state; with freedom of the will; with 
the value of the Sabbath and many other problems. 


His view of the Sabbath deserves to be summarized. Arama de¬ 
rives from the Sabbath his theory of dogmas. There are, according 
to him, three fundamental dogmas in Judaism: belief in the creation 
of the world, in the Torah, in the world to come, i. e. reward and 
punishment. All three are included in the Sabbath. It teaches cre¬ 
ation, for it signifies the cessation of God’s creative act and it follows 
that it must have begun. It further teaches us the value and validity 
of the Torah by the fact that the Sabbath is set aside as a day of 
spirituality devoted to the study of the Torah, and finally, it symbol¬ 
izes the world to come, for just as the Sabbath is the day of rest which 
comes at the end of a week of work and constant movement, so will 
the world to come be the great day of rest following the life of man 
which is full of change and constant motion. This world to come 
will be the real and true Sabbath. 

Arama illustrates the teachings of Judaism by many parallels from 
general ethics, science and politics which show his wide reading and 
gr e a t versatility of knowledge. The Akedah enjoyed great popular- 
iges, and was drawn upon by generations of preachers 
data and religious teachings. 
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SCIENCE 

96. GENERAL FEATURES 

The post-Classical period in Jewish literature which, as we have 
seen, was distinguished by great productivity in the field of philos¬ 
ophy and theology, was likewise noted for a prolific literary activity 
in the field of science. In general, the lines between philosophy and 
science were never drawn fast, either in the ancient or in the Medi¬ 
aeval world, as there was no tendency towards specialization, and re¬ 
search and investigation on the part of the savants included the en¬ 
tire scale of the various kinds of knowledge. The Greek philosophers 
were also mathematicians, and Aristode was not only the greatest 
philosopher but the father of several sciences, notably that of zoology. 
The leading Arabic philosophers were likewise profound scientists, 
such as Avicenna who was considered throughout the enure Me¬ 
diaeval period the master of medicine. In fact, the term philosophy 
was interpreted to connote all types of knowledge systeraadcally ar¬ 
ranged, and the various sciences were considered only as branches 
of philosophy, thus, physics was the philosophy of nature, and medi¬ 
cine a branch of physics. 

The Jewish philosophers were, of course, no excepdon. They, like 
their Mohammedan or Christian colleagues included the sciences in 
their range of study, and as a result, we find that the same people 
who were famed as philosophers also shone as leaders of science and 
enriched the sciendfic literature with their works just as they had done 
in the field of philosophy. And when the great acuvity of translauon 
began, and the masters of both languages, Arabic and Hebrew under¬ 
took, in response to popular demand, to transfer the accumulated 
knowledge of the Arabs into Hebrew, it was not limited in its scope, 
but included all branches of knowledge. The same hands which 
busied themselves with translaung the philosophic works of Aristotle 
or Averroes also translated books on astronomy, mathematics and 
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cine written either by the same authors or by others. It was not 
, therefore, before the number of books in Hebrew which deal 
the various sciences had increased until it reached into the hun- 
s covering every field of human knowledge, 
le scientific activity, however, grew not only in extensiveness but 
in intensity, for the spread of knowledge brought about a deeper 
more penetrating insight into its principles. Not only were the 
sh scientists active as translators of Arabic books, but also as com- 
:ators of these works, and ultimately as writers of original trea- 
on the same subjects. It must be admitted though, that with 
exception of a few works by Gersonides and Jacob ben Makir 
h were really contributions to the astronomy of their day, the 
nality of the other books written by Jews on the various sciences 
t very great. Most of them consist of restatements of the theories 
principles current in the general works of the day. 
le sciences that flourished mostly among the Jews during the 
•d were mathematics, astronomy and medicine. The first two 
cultivated both from a pure scientific motive and for a religious 
ose, for they were closely connected with the fixation of the cal- 

r, and the determination of certain problems discussed in the 
lud. It is true that by the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
idar was well fixed, and any further discussion of the subject was 
: unnecessary, yet the Jewish scholars were not satisfied with a 

set of data, but wanted to investigate the very principles upon 
h the calculation of the calendar was based. A knowledge of 
nomy and of mathematics was considered not only an ornament 
n accomplished scholar but a very necessity. Hence, there arose 
jreat interest in these sciences and the multiplicity of books on 
ubjects. Medicine was studied primarily for a practical purpose, 
as is well known, the Jews served as physicians to kings and 

s, and medicine was the most favored profession among them, 
in spite of that, the Hebrew medical literature offers very few 
s which can be considered a real contribution to that science. 

te lack of originality, however, can be explained to a certain ex- 
by the fact that even the general scientific literature displays very 
works of an original stamp. Almost the entire science of the 
d, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, consists in constant 
:ements by the Christian scholars in bulky Latin volumes of the 
ies of the Arabic savants of an earlier generation, with some ad- 
is of their own. The Jews, therefore, could hardly do better. 
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The principal reason, though, for the absence of real contributions to 
science among them is the fact that they lacked permanent institu¬ 
tions dedicated to.the cultivation of such knowledge. With the pos¬ 
sible exception of a Jewish medical college at Montpelier in the Prov¬ 
ence, the existence of which is surmised by some scholars, the Jews 
had no universities. Study was primarily done in an individual and 
auto-didactic way. It is only from the fifteenth century on that we 
have any record of Jewish students attending general universities. If 
we add to this the insecurity of their position, the constant expulsions 
and massacres to which the Jews were subjected, we should rather 
wonder at what had been accomplished than demand still greater 
things from these lovers of knowledge who left us an extensive lit¬ 
erature in all branches of science while working in the shadow of 
death and persecution. 

The value of this literature and the contribution of the Jews in the 
Mediaeval Ages to the progress of science should, however, by no 
means be minimized. It formed a very important link in the scien- fc 
tific literature of the world. Through it passed the wisdom of the 
East to the West and vice versa the knowledge of the West to the 
East, for many were the Latin works of European scholars that were 
rendered into Hebrew and thus carried to the farthest corners of the 
world. It brought the Jewish mind to the cognizance of the great 
world, as many of the Hebrew books were translated into Latin and 
thus became a part of European civilization. 

The centers of the scientific literary activity during the first two 
centuries were like those of philosophic literature: Provence, Italy 
and northern Spain. In the later period, that is from the fifteenth 
century on when it began to decline, it had no particular center, but 
sporadic efforts at scientific productivity were made in many coun¬ 
tries, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Poland, and chiefly Italy. Most of 
the translations made during the earlier period were made from the 
Arabic. But soon the scholars of Provence and Italy and even of 
Spain became conversant with Latin, and translations from that lan¬ 
guage began to appear and gradually increased until they finally 
equaled those made from the Arabic. The works of ItaUan scholars 
and those of the later period were primarily influenced by the Europ¬ 
ean sciences, especially after the Renaissance. It is to be noted, how¬ 
ever, that though the Copernican system gradually gained ground 
during the fifteenth century and was finally accepted after the time 
of Galileo, it did not produce the corresponding change in Jewish 
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astronomical literature. With the exception of Joseph Solomon del 
Medigo, a disciple of Galileo, most of the other scientists still clung 
to the Ptolemaic or geocentric conception of the universe, and even 
del Medigo hesitated about accepting the new view though he was 
quite conversant with its principles. Such is the power of tradition. 

The following survey can not, of course, enter into an analysis of 
the content of the books nor even give an adequate conception of the 
very extensive branch of literature but merely mark its high lights 
and the most prominent books. 

97. TRANSLATIONS 

The activity of translation went on, as stated, for almost two cen¬ 
turies, and during this time at least, all the important scientific books 
in Arabic and a good portion of the unimportant ones were rendered 
into Hebrew. Likewise, an exceedingly large number of Latin books 
was translated and made accessible to the Hebrew reader. It seems 
that the work of translation was not coordinated. Each scholar exer¬ 
cised his own judgment in the selection of the books for translation, 
and as communication between the scholars of the various countries 
or even between those residing in the same country was not regular, 
it often happened that the same books were translated several times 
either by contemporaneous scholars or by savants of different gen¬ 
erations. It is thus that we possess, as a rule, several translations of 
the standard books in the sciences of mathematics, astronomy and 
medicine. 

The leading translators of the scientific books were the same men 
who carried on the work of translation in philosophy. Moses Ibn Tib- 
bon, Jacob ben Makir, Jacob Anatoli, Kalonymos ben Kalonymos 
and also lesser lights rendered great service in translating one stand¬ 
ard scientific book after another. 

In the three leading sciences, mathematics, astronomy and medicine 
which occupy the bulk of the mass of translated scientific literature, 
we have the following classical works. 

(i) Mathematics and Astronomy 

Of the works of Archimedes, we have the book “Concerning the 
Sphere and Cylinder,” translated by Kalonymos ben Kalonymos un¬ 
der the name of b'Kadur we-be Itztavana and his Measurement of 
the Circle, translated anonymously entitled be-Meshihath ha-Agulah. 
Of Euclid’s Elements, we have several yrni nnt, 0 nr be- 
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ing by Moses Ibn Tibbon. Almost all the versions bear the titles 
Yesodoth or Sheroshim Shel Iklidas (The Elements or Principles of 
Euclid, Iklidas being the Arabic form of Euclid). One of the ver¬ 
sions, however, bears the name Mishnoth Iklidas. Besides the Ele¬ 
ments, there are also translations of his Data and his Optics. The 
first was translated by Jacob ben Makir and is entitled Sepher ha- 
Matanoth (Book of Data). The translation of the second is an an¬ 
onymous one. To the works of pure mathematics, we have to add 
the translation of an algebra composed by a leading Arabic mathe¬ 
matician, Abu-Kamil Schadja. It was rendered into Hebrew by Mor- 
decai Finzi (d. 1375) under the title Tahbuloth Hohmat ha-Mispar 
(Schemes of the Science of Numbers). 

The number of books dealing with astronomy and its various 
phases is exceedingly large. The most important of these are, first 
the Almagest by Ptolemy, the Bible of the astronomers in the Medi¬ 
aeval Ages, translated by Jacob Anatoli, second the various compendia 
of this book as well as an introduction to it. The same Anatoli trans¬ 
lated two compendia of the Almagest, one by the Arabic astronomer, 
Al-Fargani (883) and one by Averroes under the titles Yesodoth ha- 
Tckunah (The Elements of Astronomy), and Kitzur Almagest (The 
Compendium of the Almagest) respectively. Moses Ibn Tibbon ren¬ 
dered into Hebrew, Geminus’ Isagoge or introduction to the Alma¬ 
gest under the name Hohmath ha-Ko\abim (The Science of the 
Stars). A similar work by the famous Arabic astronomer, Al-Bitrugi 
(Al-Petragius) was also translated by Ibn Tibbon and entitled Ho\- 
math ha-Te\unah (The Science of Astronomy). Jacob ben Makir 
rendered into Hebrew the astronomical works of Ibn Al-Heitam and 
that of Costa ben Luka on the Globe, naming them Sepher ha-Te- 
kjmah and Sepher ha-Galgal (The Book of the Construction and the 
Book of the Globe) respectively. Kalonymos ben Kalonymos trans¬ 
lated several books of Ptolemy and three works of Al-Kindi, namely 
on Nativity, an astrological work (Iggereth be-Molodoth), on Mois¬ 
ture and Rain (Iggereth be-Lahuth Ube-Matar) and on the Causes of 
Rain (Iggereth ha-Geshem). To the most famous books translated 
from the Latin belongs the popular Sphera Mundi (The Sphere of the 
World), a text book on spherical astronomy written by John Holly¬ 
wood (d. 1256). The book was translated by Solomon ben Abigdor 
(1378) under the name of Mar eh ha-Ophanim (The Aspect of the 
Spheres). At the end of the book, there is a figure of the globe with a 
1 ■Mt commentary on its construction. The translation was in great 
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emand by the Hebrew students of astronomy and was later sup- 
lied with notes and commentaries. 

tV ) Medicine 

The Jewish scholars were, of course, greatly interested in the 
anslation of medical works into Hebrew, but it seems that the in¬ 
vest in this particular science was not as keen as that in mathemat- 
s and astronomy, and the numbers of translations is not, therefore, as 
rge as in the field of the former sciences. Yet, there is hardly an 
nportant book in the medical literature of the entire Mediaeval pe- 
od, in Arabic or in Latin which was not translated into Hebrew, 
he greatest attention was, of course, given to the medical classics, 
e works of Hippocrates, Galen, Rhazes and Avicenna. 

Almost all the works of Hippocrates known to the Arabs were 
ndered into Hebrew by various men. Among them are the books 
) on Diagnosis (ha-Kdomath ha-Yediah) most probably by Nathan 
-Mead of Italy; (b) on Severe Diseases (Hanhogoth ha-Holoyyim 
-Hadim); (c) on Air, Water and Places (be-Avirim Meimoth 
e-ha-Arozoth) both by Meati; (d) and the De Foetu (Sepher ha- 
>er) by an anonymous scholar. The well known aphorisms of 
ippocrates which were already commented upon by Maimonides 
r ol. I, Sect. 201) were translated several times during this period 
der the title Pir\e Abu foot (The Chapters of Hippocrates). 

3 alen was another favorite of the Jews. Practically all his works 
: found in Hebrew. Chief of these are his summary of medicine 
led Ars Parva (ha-Measeph le-Kol ha-Mahnoth), translated anony- 
tusly; (b) the Book of Diseases and Symptoms; (c) On Medicines, 
nslated by Zerahya ben Isaac of Rome; (d) The Book of Crisis, 
idered by Bonna Solomon Rocca of Barcelona; (e) On Blood Let- 
17 (Sepher ha-Hakoza), translated by Kalonymos ben Kalonymos. 
ere are also several compendia of Galen’s works on a number of 
dical subjects which were composed by Alexandrian physicians 
I were rendered into Hebrew from the Arabic under the title 
'her ha-Kebutzim (The Book of Compilations). The work con- 
is seventeen small treatises on all phases of medicine. 

)f the works of the Arabic physicians those of Avicenna occupy 
leading place. His Canon of Medicine, which was considered the 
idard medical text book during the Middle Ages, was rendered 
* Hebrew several times by various scholars. The chief translations 
first that of Nathan ha-Meati of Rome, entided Sepher ha-Kolel 
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and the second by Zerahya ben Isaac of the same city. The first is 
found complete in five books, but of the second, only the first two 
books are extant. A digest of the Canon made by Avicenna him¬ 
self, and known as the Small or Short Canon was translated by Moses 
Ibn Tibbon under the name of ha-Seder ha-Kotan. There are also 
several other works of Avicenna rendered into Hebrew. Of the 
other Arabic medical writers, we must note the several translations 
of Averroes’s treatise, Kuliat on general medicine, rendered by an an¬ 
onymous scholar under the titles Mi\lol and Sepher ha-Kolel Be- 
Refuah, and the Hebrew renditions of a number of works by the 
celebrated physicians, Rhazes (Al-Razi) and Avenzohar. Among the 
translated works of the last two authors of special importance are the 
Book on Pediatrics (Meholi ha-Naarim) by Rhazes and the Dietetics 
by Avenzohar (Sepher ha-Mezonoth). The medical works of Chris¬ 
tian physicians are also well represented in this translated scientific 
literature. The translations from the Latin began to increase from 
the fourteenth century on, but there are also earlier ones. Among 
the very early ones, may be counted the rendition by the philosopher, 
Hillel ben Samuel (Sect. 77) of a book on surgery by Bruno di 
Lungobucco under the title Sepher Keritoth (from the Heb. Karoth, 
to cut). 

98. ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 

Before we proceed to survey the more or less original contribu¬ 
tions made by Jewish scholars to scientific literature in its various 
branches, we must note a number of books, which though they con¬ 
tain little original matter and consist primarily of compilations from 
either Arabic books or from Hebrew translations of these books, con¬ 
tributed much to the diffusion of knowledge among the Jews. These 
books aimed to give a summary or an epitome of the entire scientific 
knowledge of the day, and are therefore, encyclopaedic in character. 

The earliest of such works was the Midrash ha-Hof{mah (The 
Search of Wisdom) by Judah ben Solomon Cohen (b. 1:219) of To¬ 
ledo. Judah was a disciple of the famous Rabbinic scholar Meir 
Abulafia, and like him, was inclined to mysticism and rigorous re¬ 
ligious views, but at the same time, he mastered the science of his 
day and was highly proficient in Arabic. In fact, the encyclopaedia 
was originally written by him in that language and later translated 
hv himself into Hebrew. 
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The book is divided into two parts, each of which has several ap- 
pendices dealing with theological and exegetic subjects. The first is 
devoted to logic, physics and metaphysics, giving brief abstracts of 
the contents of the works of Aristotle on the subject. The epitome 
of logic is incomplete as it covers only the contents of the Isagoge of 
Porphyry, the Categories, the De Interpretations and the First An¬ 
alytics (on syllogisms). The survey of physics is more extensive as 
it includes not only the Physics proper but also the other Aristotelian 
books on the subject, such as the De Coelo, On Generation and De¬ 
cay, On the Senses, and the De Anima (psychology). The sum¬ 
mary of metaphysics is exceptionally brief and is really limited to a 
number of excerpts from Aristode’s work on the subject together 
with some of the comments of Averroes. 

The second part dealing with mathematics and astronomy begins 
with a survey of Euclid’s Geometry, followed by an abstract of the 
Almagest and Al-Bitrugi’s (Al-Petragius) book on astronomy, con¬ 
cluding with an abridgement of Ptolemy’s System of Astrology. The 
appendices or separate treatises deal with explanations of certain 
passages from Genesis, Psalms and Proverbs, with the secret meaning 
of the letters of the alphamet and with a philosophic interpretation of 
parts of the Bible. Of the value of the sciences in general, the author 
says that they serve only as a means to a better understanding of the 
higher wisdom found in the Bible. Aristotle, says he, wanted to 
explain the higher spiritual world by means of investigation of the 
two lower worlds, namely the sublunar and that of the spheres; the 
prophet, on the other hand, devoted himself to a knowledge of the 
spiritual world and conceived the other worlds from the point of 
view of that knowledge. We can, therefore, utilize the sciences only 
as a means of developing our powers of understanding, but can not 
fully conceive the spiritual world without the help of tradition. 

ii. Another work of this kind is the Deoth ha-Pilisufim (Opin¬ 
ions of Philosophers) by Shem Tob Falaquera (Sect. 77). It is, how¬ 
ever, more of a philosophic nature and includes only the sciences con¬ 
tained in the works of Aristotle. The book is likewise divided into 
two parts, the first one dealing with physics and the second with 
metaphysics. In the first, a survey of all Aristotelian works on nat¬ 
ural sciences, including those on minerals, plants and animals is 
given. The second part contains an abstract of the metaphysical the¬ 
ories of Aristotle and his commentators. Falaquera was, as we know, 
very well versed in the entire philosophic and scientific Arabic litera- 
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ture, and his abstracts are, therefore, in accordance with the views of 
Averroes and all other followers of Aristotle. Falaquera also wrote 
another book called Reshith Hofynah (The Beginning of Wisdom), 
which is an introduction to all sciences as well as philosophy. Fala¬ 
quera frankly admits in his preface that he has compiled the con¬ 
tents of the book from the works of others, yet he used the material 
very dexterously and succeeded in giving a general conception of 
the entire knowledge of the age in a brief and concise manner. In 
the introduction which is written in rhymed prose, Falaquera dis¬ 
cusses the three popular conceptions of happiness. The first is that 
of bodily well-being, the second, skill in the conduct of life and adap¬ 
tation to conditions, the third is the acquisition of wealth. He proves 
that all three do not constitute real human happiness, for the first 
two kinds are not the peculiar share of man, as the animals excel him 
in strength and some even in the art of life, and as for the third, it 
is not stable but subject to vicissitudes. Real happiness consists, there¬ 
fore, in the perfection of the mind. It was for the people who seek 
for such happiness that he wrote the book in order to show them the 
way to wisdom. 

The book is divided into three parts: the first describes the nature 
and the character of the moral qualities; the second contains the clas¬ 
sification of sciences and their description; and the third deals with 
proving that philosophy is the only means of obtaining happiness. 
The first pan is really a shon treatise on morality, and in fact, he 
calls it Iggereth, i. e. an Ethical Epistle, and it was placed at the be¬ 
ginning for the reason that one who wants to acquire wisdom must 
first perfect himself in ethical conduct. He, therefore, discusses 
briefly first habit, the chief means for the acquisition of virtue, then 
the classification of virtues and the Aristotelian theory of the golden 
mean, which is the primal character of virtue. 

The second part occupies the main body of the book and is divided 
into nine sections, some of which are subdivided into several chap¬ 
ters. The first section states the purpose of the outline of the sciences, 
and the use the student can derive from such an outline. The second 
and third deal with language, the former explaining its origin and 
the latter describing the science of linguistics. It is a very concise 
statement of the principles of grammar and the classification of the 
words in a language, but an accurate one. The fourth section is de¬ 
voted to the origin of the sciences, tracing the steps in the development 
if knowledge from the inaccurate and legendary stage to the accur- 
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ite and descriptive one. Logic is treated in the fifth section, where 
n five chapters its definition, use, terms and the classification of its 
>arts are adequately described. The sixth section takes up the classi- 
ication of the mathematical sciences and their description. The 
even chapters of the section deal with arithmetic, geometry, astron- 
my, optics, music, mechanics and the devices of experimentation 
espectively. Physics is treated in the seventh section, and metaphys- 
£ in the eighth, while the ninth speaks of politics and the sciences 
f law and forensics. 

The third part is divided into three sections, the first expounding 
le uses of philosophy and its application, and the other two contain- 
lg abstracts of the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. These ab- 
racts contain sketches of the works of these philosophers and a 
try brief survey of their contents. The work, as a whole, presents 
le outline of all knowledge in a very able and skillful manner, so 
lat the reader is able to obtain a general concept of the scope of the 
irious sciences and of the subjects with which they deal. It must 
: admitted, though, that the sciences are not all treated alike. More 
ace is given to the description of the so-called mental sciences, such 
logic, metaphysics and philosophy than to the mathematical and 
itural ones. This can, of course, be explained by the fact that the 
ithor was more interested in this type of studies than in those re- 
:ing to pure science. 

iii. A quite important encyclopaedic work is the Shaare ha-Sho- 
%yyim (The Gates of Heaven) by Gerson ben Solomon of Arles. 
:garding the time of the author, opinion is divided. Some scholars 
lieve him to have lived in the first half of the thirteenth century 
d the book to have been composed in the year 1240. Others be- 
ve him to be the father of Levi ben Gerson, but in the opinion of 
finschneider, this Gerson could not have lived earlier than the mid- 
: of the fourteenth century, as some of the excerpts he quotes are 
:en from Hebrew translations done in that period, 
rhe book is divided into three parts which are subdivided into sec- 
ns. The first part is devoted to physics and other natural sciences 
h as mineralogy, botany, zoology and the physiology of the human 
ly. The second part deals with astronomy, giving extensive ex- 
pts from the Almagest, Al-Fargani’s Book on Astronomy as well 
from the works of Avicenna and Averroes on the subject. The 
*d has theology for its theme and contains primarily excerpts from 
works of Averroes, of Maimonides and the De Anima of Aris- 
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totle. It contains at the end a glossary of scientific terms and a de¬ 
tailed table of contents. The work which consists almost entirely of 
excerpts from numerous Greek and Arabic treatises testifies to the wide 
knowledge of the author of the philosophic and scientific literature 
of the period. But this by no means proves that he was versed in the 
Arabic language, as all of his citations are taken, as he himself states 
in the introduction, from works translated into Hebrew. The wealth 
of material collected by Gerson testifies to the extent of the translated 
literature which existed in his day. 

The Shaare ha-Shemayyim was very popular through the ages, and 
served as a source of information in scientific matters to generations 
of Jewish scholars. On account of its popularity, it was reprinted 
several times. 

iv. The last attempt at compiling a work of an encyclopaedic 
character was made by Meir Aldabi of Toledo (c. 1360). It is en¬ 
titled Shebile Emunah (The Paths of Faith) and contains ten sec¬ 
tions called Netibim (Roads) subdivided into chapters called She- 
bilim. 

The book bears a popular character, inasmuch as it contains a mix¬ 
ture of mysticism and philosophy, superstitious belief and scientific 
data placed side by side without any attempt to distinguish between 
them. The purpose of the author was, as he states in the introduc¬ 
tion and as the name testifies, to show that philosophy and science if 
rightly interpreted only help to strengthen faith. Yet, there is no 
systematic attempt made to carry out the purpose, as on the whole, 
emphasis is primarily laid on the supplying of information. Aldabi 
does not give, like the other encyclopaedists, abstracts of certain books 
except short quotations, here and there, but he gives a connected 
statement of facts in a flowing style, as if he wrote the entire book 
himself. Yet we know that he borrowed long passages from previous 
works of this kind, especially from Gerson’s Gates of Heaven. 

The plan of the book is as follows: The first section treats of God 
and gives in a brief manner the proofs for His existence, unity and 
incorporeality, as well as a description of the attributes. Being in¬ 
clined to mysticism, Aldabi weaves into the philosophic discussion 
some Kabbalistic teachings and reveals a few secrets concerning the 
meaning of the names of God. The second section contains four 
chapters, the first of which endeavors to prove the creation of the 
world from nothing. The other three are devoted to a description 
' f the earth, its division into zones, its habitable parts, the movement 
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of the spheres in general and that of the sun and moon in particular. 

After treating of God and the world, he devotes the rest of the 
book to man. The third, fourth and fifth sections treat of the body 
of man. The third section deals with prenatal conditions that are to 
be observed, the fourth with the anatomy and physiology of the body, 
and the fifth with hygiene. The last section is a lengthy one, con* 
taining ten chapters which give a complete description of the various 
phases of hygiene and their adaptation to the ages of man from in¬ 
fancy to old age. This section contains also an alphabetical table of 
fruits and vegetables which should be used in the diet after proper 
preparation. The sixth section is devoted to psychology, and the sev¬ 
enth to what the author calls the hygiene of the soul or the proper 
conduct of man in life. The last three sections take for their subject 
three dogmas, namely the beliefs in oral law, in reward and punish¬ 
ment in the hereafter, in the coming of the Messiah and the resur¬ 
rection respectively. On all these very important theological ques¬ 
tions Aldabi hardly expresses an original opinion but is well satisfied 
with quoting excerpts from various authorities, both rationalists and 
those inclined to mysticism. Only very seldom does he endeavor to 
reconcile the two sets of excerpts. Yet with all the defects of his 
work, it served as a source of information in scientific matters through 
the generations, and judging from the numerous times it was re¬ 
printed, it must have been a popular book. 

99. ORIGINAL WORKS ON ASTRONOMY AND MATHE¬ 
MATICS (1 st period, 1200-1450) 

The deep interest shown by Jewish scholars in the sciences of 
astronomy and mathematics was not limited to translations of works 
on these subjects from other languages, but also expressed itself in 
the production of a more or less original scientific literature. This 
literature first began in the compilation of commentaries on the stan¬ 
dard works translated. Thus, we have a number of commentaries 
on Euclid’s Elements, among them one from Levi ben Gerson and 
one by the famous Rabbinic scholar, Elijah Misrahi (d. 1523). The 
Almagest was commented upon by Samuel ben Judah from Marseilles, 
Elijah Misrahi and others. Moses Almosnino wrote a commentary 
on the Hebrew translation of the Sphera Mundi entitled Beth Elohim 
(The House of God). There is also an anonymous abstract of the 
translation of the Sphera Mundi called Sepher ha-Galgal (The Book 
of the Sphere) with additional notes by later authors. 
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From commentaries, the Jewish scientist passed over to original 
works. The first of such works was one by Levi ben Gerson entitled 
Sepher ha-Tekunah (Book of Astronomy). It was originally incor¬ 
porated in his Milhamoth (Sect. 78) and formed the first part of 
book V of that work. The printers, however, omitted this part from 
the work, as it is really a separate book in itself. It is found com¬ 
plete in manuscript but was never printed. Yet, it is of great value 
and was extensively used in the Mediaeval Ages. It consists of one 
hundred and thirty-six chapters and opens up with general observa¬ 
tions on astronomy. He then gives a description of a new instru¬ 
ment which he invented for astronomical observations which he calls 
Megaleh Amu\oth (The Revealer of Profound Things). This part 
was translated into Latin by order of Pope Clement VI under the 
title: Tarctatus Instrument Astronomic. The rest of the book is de¬ 
voted to a criticism of the Ptolemaic system, the astronomy of Al- 
Bitrugi, the exposition of his own views and to corrections of the 
theories of these two astronomers. Gersonides had also written an 
arithmetic under the name of Sepher ha-Mispar (The Book of Num¬ 
bers). 

The contemporary of Gersonides, Jacob ben Mikir also invented 
an astronomical instrument, known as the new quadrant, which is 
described in a book named Robah Israel (figuratively meaning Israel’s 
quadrant), in which name there is a play upon the words taken from 
Numbers XXIII, 10 and indicating the name of the author, for Israel 
is another name for Jacob. The invention, as well as the book were 
well received by the scientists of the time and the latter was trans¬ 
lated into Latin immediately after its appearance under the title Trac - 
tatus de Novo Quadrante. The quadrant itself was named Quadrant 
Judaicus. 

Another contemporary who lived in Spain, Isaac ben Joseph Israeli 
(first half of fourteenth century), wrote a comprehensive treatise on 
astronomy and calendar calculation, named Yesod Olam (The Foun¬ 
dation of the World). Israeli was a disciple of the great codifier. 
Rabbi Asher ben Yehiel (Sect. 55) and composed the book in honor 
of his teacher in order that he and his disciples might conceive clearly 
the principles of calendar fixation and calculation But as this is im¬ 
possible to attain without a general conception of astronomy, Israeli 
gave an abstract of that science, and also as much mathematics as 
necessary for a student in astronomy to know. The book contains 
~ e sections. The first deals with that part of mathematics which 
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serves as an introduction to the science of the stars. It contains a few 
chapters on the principles of arithmetic and numbers, and then forty' 
two propositions culled from the fields of geometry and plane and 
spherical trigonometry. The second section is devoted to a descrip¬ 
tion of the world and contains besides the elements of astronomy, 
also chapters on physical geography, that is, on the zones and climes 
of the earth. The third describes the movements of the sun and the 
moon, the calculations of their positions at various times and eclipses. 
In this section, Israeli devotes a few chapters to the exposition of the 
theory of Al-Bitrugi which deviates much from that of Ptolemy. 

The fourth section is devoted to the discussion of the principles of 
calendar fixation. The author describes at length the principles on 
which the Jewish calendar is based, gives an exposition of the two 
theories of the length of the solar solstices (Tekufa) one ascribed to 
die Amora Samuel and the other to Rab Ada bar Ahabah, which af¬ 
fect greatly the calendar calculations, and also explain a number of 
Talmudic passages bearing on the calendar. The section contains 
also a chapter on the Mohammedan and Christian eras and another 
one on Jewish chronology where he gives a brief historical survey of 
the chain of tradition, i. e. the succession of the leading scholars from 
the days of the Great Assembly to Asher ben Yehiel. The fifth sec¬ 
tion instructs the student how to compose a calendar giving all the 
necessary rules for the purpose. It also contains a large number of 
tables for calculating the time of the birth (Moled) or rise of the 
new moon each month, the dates of the solar solstices and the solar 
and lunar cycles. The work is illustrated by a considerable number 
of figures. The Yesod Olam enjoyed great popularity among Jewish 
students of astronomy and was considered a standard book on calen¬ 
dar calculation. 

Much effort was spent also by Jewish scholars in improving and 
editing the various systems of astronomical tables. The tables pre¬ 
pared by Ptolemy were found defective by later astronomers and im¬ 
provements and additions were constantly made by them. From time 
to time, new sets were issued either by individual astronomers or by 
groups. The most important of these were the tables of the Arabic 
astronomer, Al-Tabbani (776), the Toletan tables fixed in the year 
1080 by a group of astronomers among whom there were said to be 
several Jewish scholars, and the Alfonsine tables prepared by a con¬ 
clave of astronomers at the behest of Alfonso X, King of Spain, in 
the year 1253. It is asserted that the presiding officer at this meeting 
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of scientists was a Jew by the name of Isaac ben Sid, who is said to 
have been a cantor. 

These sets of tables were translated into Hebrew, commented upon 
and often reissued with additions. Many books were written by 
Jewish astronomers containing tables with descriptions for their use. 
Of such books the most noted were the Tables of Gersonides, of Jacob 
Pocl (1361) and Jacob ben Makir, whose work Luhoth (Tables) was 
translated into Latin under the name of Almanack Prophatiii —Pro- 
phatius being the surname of Jacob. Other authors who compiled 
such tables and incorporated them in their larger works on astron¬ 
omy were Immanuel ben Jacob of Tarascon, in the Provence, whose 
book Shesh Knofaim (Six Wings) was considered a standard work, 
and Isaac Ibn Alhadib (The Hunchback) of Castile (1300-80) who 
wrote the Orah Selulah (The Trodden Path). The first book de¬ 
scribes the solar and lunar movements and is divided into six treatises 
each called Kanaf (A Wing). The tables at the end of the book 
bearing the title Kanfe Neshorim (The Eagles’ Wings) are based 
on those of Al-Tabbani’s set. The second one is primarily a work 
on chronology and the tables are used as the apparatus by means of 
which historical dates are determined. 

German Jewish scholars, though devoting themselves primarily to 
Halakah and Rabbinics did not, however, remain entirely unaffected 
by the great scientific activity going on in the neighboring country 
of Provence, and some of them were attracted by its lure. Thus, we 
have several mathematical and astronomical works composed by 
German savants. Meir Shapira wrote an arithmetic entitled Biur 
Darkle ha-Heshbon (An Explanation of the Ways of Arithmetic) di¬ 
vided into seven chapters where he gives an exposition of the princi¬ 
ples of that science and also a collection of problems for practice in 
their solution. He also wrote a commentary on Immanuel’s Six 
Wings. His son, Isaac, wrote a book on the comets and on the con¬ 
junction of Saturn and Jupiter. Another book on arithmetic was 
written by Joseph ben Moses Zarfati also hailing from northern 
France and probably a contemporary of Meir and Isaac Shapira. 

zoo. THE SECOND PERIOD (1430-1700) 

With the beginning of the fifteenth century, the center of scien¬ 
tific literary activity was transferred, like the activity in other fields 
from Spain and the Provence to other countries, first to Italy and 
Turkey, then to Germany and Poland. But, before the expulsion. 
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Spain produced a great scientist in the person of Abraham Zacuto 
whose works on astronomy and mathematics were considered au¬ 
thoritative in his time, and were consulted by the navigators of the 
age of discovery. Zacuto distinguished himself as an authority in the 
sciences of astronomy and mathematics while yet a young man and 
was recognized by his gentile colleagues as such. He acted as pro¬ 
fessor of astronomy in Salamanca, the leading university of Spain, 
for a number of years until the expulsion. Together with his teacher, 
Isaac Aboab, he settled for a time in Portugal, where he was ap¬ 
pointed by King Manoel I as the royal astronomer and carto¬ 
grapher, and it was upon his advice that the expedition of Vasco di 
Gama for the exploration of new lands was sent out. The discoverer 
used Zacuto’s astronomical tables as well as his perfected astrolabe. 
When the Jews were expelled also from Portugal in 1496, Zacuto so¬ 
journed for several years in North Africa and ultimately settled in 
Turkey where he died in the year 1520. 

Zacuto’s chief work in astronomy is one called the Hibbur ha - 
Gadol (The Large Treatise or Almagest) which contains a complete 
set of astronomical tables and calculations. These tables were writ¬ 
ten in Hebrew and Spanish (in Hebrew script) and were later trans¬ 
lated into Latin under the title of Expositio Tabulorum. The Tables 
of Zacuto were held in great esteem by his contemporaries and were 
used not only by Vasco di Gama but also by Columbus on his voy¬ 
age of discovery. His other works included writings on the prin¬ 
ciples of astronomy in Arabic and the famous book on Jewish his¬ 
tory, the Yuhasin (Book of Genealogies) which will be discussed in 
the proper place. 

During the sixteenth century, many Jewish scholars, some of them 
authorities in Rabbinics, were engaged in the study of mathematics 
and astronomy, especially the latter, since it had great bearing on the 
fixation of the calendar. The results of their studies were incorpo¬ 
rated in numerous treatises on the subjects. These scholars, as said, 
hailed from many countries, but Italy was the center of scientific ac¬ 
tivity, and those scientists who were born and educated in other 
countries came thither to acquire a scientific education. 

Of the scholars whose scientific works deserve to be noted either 
on account of their intrinsic worth or their popularity, we will men¬ 
tion a few. The first is Matthias de Lacrut (1530-1550) who was 
born in Poland and later came to Italy, where he studied science 
philosophy at the university of Bologna. He wrote a comments 
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Solomon Ibn Avigdor’s translation of the Sphera Mundi (Sect. 97) 
but is primarily known for his own little book Zel ha-Olam (The 
Image of the World). This work is not original but an elaboration 
of a French treatise by the name of L'lmage du Monde by Gossouine. 
Matthias, however, dressed it in a Hebrew garb and changed the con¬ 
tents in a way that it appears as if it were entirely his own. It con¬ 
tains three parts, subdivided into a number of short chapters or por¬ 
tals. The parts, however are not devoted to the description in a 
scientific manner of one subject in its entirety but each one treats 
popularly of a number of subjects. Thus, the first part discusses the 
purpose of creation, the seven sciences, the sphericity of the earth, 
the movement of the stars and similar things. The second part is 
devoted primarily to a geographical description of the earth and the 
wonders of distant lands, especially India under which name he in¬ 
cludes the greater part of Asia. This part contains also some para¬ 
graphs on the phenomena of rain, snow and hail. The third treats 
of the moon, eclipse of the sun and diverse things. The book has 
little scientific value, for the author draws upon antiquated sources, 
and there is no reflection of the new science of the day. His descrip¬ 
tion of the parts of the earth still speaks of three continents, though 
America was discovered three or four decades before the work ap¬ 
peared, and it is full of grotesque stories about the wonders of dis¬ 
tant lands. Yet, it was quite popular and served as a source of in¬ 
formation for some scientific data to the Jews who knew no other 
language but Hebrew. 

The other sixteenth century scientist whose work is of great im¬ 
portance and value is Rabbi David Gans (1541-1613). David Gans 
was a native of Prague who distinguished himself in many fields of 
intellectual endeavor as a Rabbinic scholar, scientist and historian 
(Sect. 132). He was a disciple of the codifier, Moses Isserlis in Rab¬ 
binics and was in close touch with the astronomers, Johannan Kep¬ 
ler and Tycho Brahe, and for the latter, he translated a book on the 
Alfonsine tables from Hebrew into German. 

His chief work on astronomy is Lie Nehmod we-Noim (The De¬ 
sirable and the Pleasant). In his introduction, after repeating the 
assertion so often made by Jewish scholars that the sciences were 
originally developed by the Jews but that they were forgotten by 
them on account of the exile, he gives a survey of the history of 
astronomy from the earliest times to his own day. He does not fail 
to mention the names of the Jews who wrote on that science, and 
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also emphasizes that the Egyptians, Babylonians and Pythagoras bor¬ 
rowed their knowledge from the Jews. He states that Abraham and 
Solomon were very proficient in the science of the heavens. He 
speaks of Copernicus in the most excellent terms, praising him as the 
greatest scholar of the age and calls his work a miracle of knowledge. 
Yet, he docs not subscribe to his theory and says of it that it was al¬ 
ready known to the ancients and was rejected by them. This attitude 
can be explained partly by the influence of Tycho Brahe who was 
a great opponent of the Copernican revolution and partly by the 
piety of the author who could not accept the view of Copernicus since 
it contradicts Biblical passages. He concludes the introduction by 
stating the reasons which moved him to write his book. First, be¬ 
cause astronomy teaches us the greatness of the handiwork of God. 
Secondly, it offers proof tor the existence of God; thirdly, the science 
of calendar calculations is based on its principles; and finally, since 
the gentiles seeing that the Jews are devoid of science have contempt 
for them, this knowledge will raise the honor of Israel in the eyes of 
the nations. 

The book itself is divided into twelve parts which are subdivided 
into three hundred and five small sections. It covers the entire science 
of astronomy as well as physical geography and all closely related 
subjects. The first two parts discuss seriatim the nature of the four 
elements, the spheres and planets as a whole, explain the form of the 
universe on the mechanical sphere which resembles it and describe 
the ways used for determining the celestial poles and the altitude of 
the sun. The third part deals with the earth, its continents, its di¬ 
vision into three hundred and sixty degrees of longitude and latitude, 
and finally gives an alphabetical table of the longitudinal and latitud¬ 
inal locations of a considerable number of cities. The fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth parts are devoted to the discussion of the 
position of the zodiac, movements of the sun and the moon and the 
resultant measurements of time, namely the month, year and the day 
as well as the changes of the seasons. The ninth, tenth and eleventh 
deal with eclipses, movements of the other five planets and the use 
of the quadrant for determining the altitude of the sun and the 
celestial poles. The twelfth part discusses diverse subjects, such as the 
comets and other matters. 

Gans, on the whole, displays great knowledge of his subjects, and 
though he rejects the Copernican system, makes use of all the other 
changes and discoveries in the field of his sciences. Thus, in describ- 
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ing the earth, he speaks of eight continents, adding to the three known 
continents, New Guinea, the Arctic and the Antarctic, North and 
South America, the latter of which he calls Peru. He describes 
these new lands according to the best knowledge of his day, for he 
is aware that New Guinea is an island, but says that on account of 
its extent, the geographers of the time decided to call it a separate 
part of the earth or a continent. 

A number of other scholars have also written books on astronomy 
which dealt especially with the calendar. Some of them were com¬ 
mentaries on earlier works. The codifier, Mordecai Jaffe wrote a 
commentary on Abraham bar Hiyya’s work, Zurath ha-Aaretz and 
a book on the calendar incorporated as one of the Lebushim (Gar¬ 
ments) in his great code called Lebush (Sect. 61). Isaadiar Ibn Susan 
(1539-1575) of France wrote another book on the calendar by the 
name of Ibbur Shanim (The Intercalation). Calendars for many years, 
some running for a century and longer were issued by many scholars. 
They were provided with rules for calendar-making and notes on the 
solar and lunar movements and are thus part of the scientific litera¬ 
ture of the century. 

101. JOSEPH SOLOMON DEL MEDIGO 

The interest in science on the part of the Jews did not slacken 
during the seventeenth century, and we have a number of scholars 
who left treatises dealing with various phases of the sciences. But 
the greatest of them all was Joseph Solomon del Medigo (1591-1655) 
or as he was known in his time Yashar of Candia (Yashor being the 
Hebrew initials for Joseph Shlome Rophe). Del Medigo was one of 
the peculiar and most interesting personalities in Jewish history dur¬ 
ing the latter period of the Middle Ages. His range of knowledge 
was so extensive that it included practically all sciences in addition to 
deep and wide erudition in Rabbinics and Jewish mysticism; and just 
as his knowledge was diversified, so was his character. At one time, 
he is engrossed in mysticism and writes a multitude of Kabbalistic 
treatises, and at another time, he disparages the secret wisdom and 
calls it superstition and its study a waste of time. At another period 
of his life, he abandons the sciences, and devotes himself to the study 
of the Talmud and codes, and at still another, he minimizes the value 
of the Talmud and extols that of science. The meanderings of his 
spirit fitted in closely with the vicissitudes of his life which was a 
checkered one and full of change. 
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Joseph Solomon was born in Candia or Crete and was a descendant 
of a very noble and scholarly family which produced many great 
men, among the mthe notable Elijah del Medigo (Sect. 85). His 
father, Elijah, himself a great Rabbinic scholar gave him an excellent 
education in Rabbinics, and hired tutors to instruct him in Greek, 
Arabic and Italian. At the age of fifteen, he entered the university 
of Padua and studied astronomy under Galileo, and also medicine 
and philosophy. At the age of eighteen he graduated from the uni¬ 
versity and returned to his home in Crete. There he married and 
spent a few years, but his restless spirit did not permit him to remain 
at home very long. He soon began to travel, visiting Egypt first, 
where he met the great scientists of the land. With one of them, 
Ali Ibn Rahamdan, an Arab, he held a public debate and issued vic¬ 
torious, and at the request of another scientist by the name of Jacob 
the Alexandrian, he wrote a book on mechanics. 

From Egypt, he went to Constantinople, where he was initiated by 
Jacob Ibn Nehemias into the mysteries of the Kabbala. Thence, he 
went to Poland where he was engaged as a physician by Prince 
Radzivill and remained in that country for some time, mostly in 
Vilna, Lithuania. However, life in that country which was very 
backward and devoid of interest in scientific studies did not suit the 
temperament of del Medigo, and he took his wanderer’s staff again. 
For some time, he held rabbinical positions at Hamburg and later at 
Amsterdam in the Sephardic communities of these cities, and ulti¬ 
mately at the age of sixty-six, he decided to go to Palestine to spend 
his remaining days. On the way to Palestine, he stopped at Prague 
where death overtook him. 

Del Medigo, as stated, was very prolific and versatile in his writ¬ 
ings. The number of volumes he claims to have written amount to 
twenty-eight. Many of them contain special treatises on different 
subjects. Of these, two works were encyclopaedias of sciences and 
one an outline of science. Of the encyclopaedias, the one called by 
the rather exotic name Bosmath Bath Shlomeh (Bosmath, the daugh¬ 
ter of Solomon, figuratively speaking the spicy work, the spiritual 
child of Solomon, name of author) was considered by del Medigo 
the best of all his works. It dealt with geometry, astronomy, optics, 
logic, ethics and also physiognomy and other sciences. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the book so greatly extolled by the author, was lost and 
we are unable to judge its merits. Seven of his works dealt with 
algebra, geometry and astronomy and one of them Mayan Ganim 
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contained originally ten treatises on various phases of science includ¬ 
ing a book on mechanics, but only part of these are extant. One of 
his works, Rcfuoth Tealah (Medicinal Cures) was devoted to medi¬ 
cine. The rest are works on Kabbah, commentaries on several of 
Ibn Ezra’s books, Arama’s A\cdah, translations of some of the works 
of Philo, of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates and an introduction to 
logic. A large number of these books, however, were either lost or 
are still in manuscript. Only five of his scientific books or parts of 
books and four of his Kabbalistic works were printed. Still, the few 
scientific works that saw the light are sufficient to prove del Medigo 
a master of the sciences of his day. 

These five scientific works, though separate treatises, are really 
parts of one book called Elim or Mayan Ganim, the composi¬ 
tion of which as well as the name have a history of their own. A 
Karaite scholar by the name of Zerah ben Nathan of the city of 
Troki, hearing of the fame of del Medigo, began to correspond with 
him asking to be instructed in science. His first letter was unan¬ 
swered, but Zerah being anxious to hear from the master sent a sec¬ 
ond letter accompanied by a present. Meanwhile he made the per¬ 
sonal acquaintance of Moses Metz, a disciple of del medigo and this 
stimulated the desire of Zerah to hear directly from the former. He 
finally sent a third letter, containing definite questions and problems 
to which he sought answers. There are twelve sections in the letter 
called by Zerah in his euphuistic style Wells, i. e. the main problems 
and seventy brief questions, mostly paradoxical called Date Trees, cor¬ 
responding to the number of wells and palms the Jews found at 
Elim, one of the stations on their journey through the desert (Exo¬ 
dus XV, 27). Hence, the book, embracing both questions and an¬ 
swers, is called Elim. Most of the problems are of a mathematical 
nature, but they contain also some that deal with other matters. Thus 
in Well V, Zerah inquires regarding demons, incantations, dreams, 
use of amulets, mystery of physiognomy and similar things. In Well 
IX, he is anxious to know of other esoteric sciences, especially of al¬ 
chemy. The same can be said about the seventy briefer questions. 
To this epistle, del Medigo answered first in a long letter, where he 
informs him of his opinion of the Kabbala, followed by a sketch of 
the main lines of Jewish Mediaeval literature and a list of his own 
works. Later, he wrote the Mayan Ganim consisting of thirteen 
treatises, intending to answer in full all the comprehensive problems 
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and questions of Zerah, but of which only the five parts of the Elim 
were printed. These are as follows: 

The first part contains the letter of Zerah, an epistle of Moses Metz 
to Zerah wherein he tells him about his master and the works he wrote 
and discusses a number of mathematical questions, as well as several 
epistles to scholars by del Medigo himself. These letters deal with 
the questions of the veracity of the senses, the study of medicine, and 
some mathematical problems. The second part called Sod ha-Yesod 
(The Secret of the Foundation) deals with spherical trigonometry 
and solves many of its intricate problems. The third part called 
Hukfith Shomayyim (The Laws of Heaven) discusses astronomy. It 
contains a commentary on a number of chapters of the Almagest of 
Ptolemy and discussions on the determination of the altitude of the 
sun and the longitude and latitude of places according to the course 
of the stars. There is also an appendix which contains a table of the 
latitude and the longitude of the most important cities of the world. 

The fourth part designated Geburoth Adonai (The Power of 
God) is primarily a description of the universe, especially the plan¬ 
ets, stars, and constellations in accordance with the opinion of the 
astronomers from Ptolemy to his own day. He lays special emphasis 
on the new discoveries from the time of Copernicus to his own, but 
he does not decide whether the views of Copernicus are the right 
ones though he quotes them. He devotes much space to the distance 
of the various planets and stars from the earth, as well as their mag¬ 
nitude, and discusses the methods of the calculations of such meas¬ 
urement. The fifth part named Mayan Hathum (The Sealed Well) 
is intended to answer the seventy paradoxical and problematical ques¬ 
tions of Zerah. It deals with a variety of subjects, mathematical, as¬ 
tronomical and optical. In this book, the author shows to a full ex¬ 
tent the great versatility of his knowledge in the entire field of science 
in all its divisions. The knotty problems of Zerah are solved one by 
one with skill and dexterity. It is interesting to note that in this 
work, del Medigo throws out a suggestion which were it carried 
out to its ultimate conclusion would have led to the discovery of the 
telegraph centuries before it was actually invented. 

102. TOBIAS KATZ AND HIS MAASE TUBIA 

One of the interesting scientific works produced at the end of 
the seventeenth century was the Maasc Tubia (The Work of Tobias) 
by Tobias Katz (1552-1729). The interest lies not so much in the 
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originality displayed by the author as in the encyclopaedic character 
of the work and the popular manner in which it was written. Tobias 
was born at Metz, Alsace, where his father, Eliezer took refuge when 
fleeing from Poland from the persecutions of Chmelnicki. When he 
was quite young, he lost his father, and left then for Poland in order 
to prepare for the Rabbinate, but observing the poverty and low state 
of Polish Jewry, he decided to leave the country and study medicine. 
He attended first the university at Frankfurt on the Oder where he 
was admitted by special recommendation of the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg and later went to Padua, Italy. There, through the protection 
of the physician, Solomon Congliano, he succeeded in entering the 
famous university of that city and obtained in the year 1683 the de¬ 
gree of doctor of medicine. He returned to Poland for a short time 
and practiced his art, but later settled in Constantinople where 
through the help of Israel Congliano, a brother of Solomon, he ob¬ 
tained a position as court physician, which position he held during 
the reign of five sultans. In his old age, he realized his life’s desire 
and settled in Jerusalem spending there the rest of his days. 

The author tells us in his introduction that during his stay at the 
university of Frankfurt on the Oder, the professors of the school very 
often drew him and his Jewish fellow student Gabriel into religious 
discussions. During these disputes the scholars often taunted Tobias 
that the Jews were devoid of science and secular wisdom. He then 
vowed not to rest until he had written a book in Hebrew on the 
sciences, so as to show the nations that Jewish literature also possesses 
books of a scientific nature. This vow he carried out during his stay 
in Turkey by writing his Mouse Ttibia. It was finished in Constan¬ 
tinople in 1701, and later printed in Venice in 1708 with an introduc¬ 
tion by Tobias’ friend and patron Solomon Congliano. 

The Moose Ttibia is, as said, encyclopaedic in character and is in¬ 
tended to impart information on all sciences from philosophy to 
medicine. But inasmuch as Tobias was a physician by profession, 
he treats the last science with more skill and precision and at greater 
length than the others. The work, as a whole, is divided into three 
parts which are subdivided into treatises and chapters. The first 
part includes the entire field of knowledge except medicine to which 
the other two parts are devoted. 

The first part contains five divisions, four of which deal respec¬ 
tively with the spiritual or the upper world, the heavens or the world 
of the spheres, the earth or the lower world, and man or microcosm, 
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and the fifth with a number of physical problems. In the first division, 
the subjects usually dealt with in Jewish philosophy are discussed, 
such as, proofs for the existence of God, His unity, eternity and in* 
corporeality, the existence of angels, the immutability of the Torah, 
the Providence of God, reward and punishment and the question of 
the Messiah. The author adds to the analysis of all these important 
questions hardly anything of his own, but reproduces the proofs, ar¬ 
guments and theories found in the books on Jewish philosophy, es¬ 
pecially in the Ikkarim of Albo. He even quotes a number of pas¬ 
sages verbatim from this book without mentioning the source. 

The second division gives in thirty chapters a rapid survey of the 
entire sciences of astronomy and physiography, describing first both 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican theories of the universe, then the 
spheres, the sun and the moon, the fixed stars, the comets and the 
natural phenomena of rain, snow, hail, and kindred matters. Ail this 
is done not in a strictly scientific way but in a popular manner. To¬ 
bias is, on the whole, very conservative in his views and is very wroth 
against Copernicus for his theory which contradicts a number of state¬ 
ments of the Bible, and for this reason he rejects it and clings to the 
Ptolemaic system. 

The third division devoted to the lower world or the earth is very 
deficient from a scientific point of view. It only contains a few chap¬ 
ters dealing with its spherical form and its division into zones, con¬ 
tinents and degrees. The rest describe certain wonderful things 
found in the world, such as the Chinese wall, the quinine plant and 
other trees and plants with peculiar properties, including the coffee 
tree. Similarly, the fourth division deals with the microcosm in an 
extremely popular and semi-scientific manner. It does not give the 
anatomy of man nor his physiology for these are reserved for the 
other two parts dealing with medicine. It is limited to a short re¬ 
view of physiognomy, i. e. expression of the human face by means of 
which the character of men can be diagnosed and to a few stories 
about the existence of human freaks in various parts of the world. 
The fifth division called Yesode ha-Olam deals with the four ele¬ 
ments and certain physical phenomena connected with them. He 
still believes in the existence of only four elements. Although he is 
aware of a few more elements considered by the chemists as such, he 
doubts the truth of their views. He instructs his readers in a num¬ 
ber of physical facts, such as the existence of a vacuum, the princi¬ 
ples of the pump, a kind of crude thermometer and other things. The 
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book has a considerable number of drawings which serve as illustra¬ 
tions of the instruction imparted. The medical parts of the book 
are of greater scientific value than the encyclopaedic, and these wUl 
subsequently be discussed. 

103. MEDICINE 

Although as noted above, the original medical literature in He¬ 
brew is not proportionate to the exceedingly large number of Jewish 
physicians, it is yet a considerable one. The first attempt at original 
work in medicine was expressed by the commentaries and compendia 
of the Canon of Avicenna. Thus, Moses Ibn Tibbon and Solomon 
Ibn Jaish wrote commentaries on the Canon. Nathan ha-Meati (1279- 
1283) wrote a compendium of the same work. Meshullam ben 
Jonah, a Spanish physician (2nd half of the 13th century) wrote a 
compendium in two parts of the medical works of the celebrated 
Abou’l Qasim entitled Sepher Hefetz ha-Shalem (The Book of the 
Perfect Desire). The first part treats of the theory and the second 
of the practice of medicine. Of the writers who wrote original works 
on one or more medical subjects, mention should be made of Solo¬ 
mon ben Joseph Ajub (1259-1265) of Beziers whose treatise on hem¬ 
orrhoids, was considered authoritative in his time. He also wrote a 
book on prescriptions entitled Sar ha-Mashbjm (Royal Cup Bearer). 
Another one, Johanan Yarhoni (c. 1300) composed a treatise on the 
colors of urine (Mareoth ha-Shetan) where he discusses the various 
colors of the urine as symptoms of diseases. Abraham ben David 
Kaslavi (1322-1329) of Perpignan made a great reputation as physi¬ 
cian by writing several medical works, the first, Maamer be-Kada- 
hath Dibrioth (A Treatise on Pestilential Fevers), a second one, Mc- 
Mahla (The Care of Disease) and the third Ale Raanan 
(Fresh Leaves). Meir Alguadez, physician to Henry III of Castile 
(1405) wrote a book on prescriptions in Spanish which was later 
translated into Hebrew by his disciple, Joseph ha-Cohen under the 
title Mekitz Nirdamim (The Revival of the Slumberers, i. e. the 
sick). Finally, to the fourteenth century belong Judah ben Jacob who 
composed a work on hygiene under the name Hanhogath ha-Brioth, 
and Elijah ben Judah who is said to have written in 1418 a book on 
gynecology in the form of a dialogue called Jacob and Dinah. Dinah 
asks the questions and describes the diseases and Jacob offers the 
cure. It is not, however, certain wheher it is an original book or a 
translation. 
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The number o£ Jewish physicians during the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries was exceptionally large. In almost every country, 
there flourished many Jewish medical men who enriched the science 
of medicine with their works. Not all of them, however, wrote in 
Hebrew. Some employed the language of the country or Latin as 
the medium of expression, but some were faithful to the tongue of 
their fathers. To the former belong Amatus Lusitanus (1511-1562) 
and Zacuto Lusitanus (1575-1642). The first was born in Spain, 
studied at Salamanca and became a famous practitioner. But his fame 
as a physician did not protect him from falling under the ban of the 
inquisition, and for fear of being seized by it, he left Spain and for a 
time sojourned in France and Italy. During his stay in the latter 
country, he received an invitation from the king of Poland to become 
the court physician which invitation he declined and chose rather to 
settle in Salonika and practice there among his brethren. Lusitanus 
left a large number of medical treatises in Latin which were con¬ 
sidered of great value and merit by the scholars of his time. The 
most important of them was his history of medicinal cures during 
seven centuries entitled Curiationum Medicinalium Centurias Semp- 
tcm. 


The second, Zacuto Lusitanus was born at Lisbon, a descendant of 
a famous family, his great-great-grandfather being Abraham Zacuto, 
the celebrated astronomer (Sect. 100). Zacuto practiced medicine 
in Portugal for twenty years. But as all Marrano Jews, he was in 
constant fear of the Inquisition, so he finally decided to leave the 
counry and settle in Amsterdam. There he took an active interest 
in Jewish affairs and was a leader of the Portuguese community. His 
numerous works on medicine gained for him a great reputation 
among physicians of many countries, who corresponded with him 
on medical matters. Zacuto, as said, did not write in Hebrew but a 
successor of his, Jacob Zahlon (see below) quotes in a Hebrew 
treatise on medicine a long excerpt from a work of Lusitanus con¬ 
taining rules of conduct for a physician. The rules reflect the purity of 
soul and the high regard Zacuto had for the profession as well as his 
deep insight into medicine, and some of them deserve to be quoted as 
an example of a Jewish conception of the art of healing. These are 
the following: 

The physician should first of all be pious. He should be well 
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admit his mistakes and accept cheerfully the censure of his elders. 
He should possess good sense and be well disposed. It is best that 
he study every subject thoroughly, buy rather few books but good 
ones and peruse them carefully. He should refrain from making 
false promises and undertaking to cure the incurable. He should 
neither make light of an illness nor exaggerate its condition and 
should be willing to consult with other physicians. The principal 
aim of the physician should be to cure the patient, but he should 
consider the difficulties and dangers of the cure. At times, he should 
entertain the patient with pleasant conversation. In giving counsel, 
he should follow the rules of medicine and observe closely the work¬ 
ings of nature. In general, the physician should assist nature, for it 
is the most important factor in health. He should observe closely 
the strength of the patient, particularly the condition of his brain, and 
should be very careful in giving medicine to the young and the very 
old as both are weak, and take great care in the treatment of in¬ 
fants. Such are some of the golden rules of Zacuto, the physician. 

Among those who contributed to the medical literature in Hebrew 
during this period are Benjamin Musafia (1606-1675) of Hamburg, 
Hayyim Bohmer of Poland (1669), Jacob Zahlon (1630-1693) of Italy 
and Tobias Katz. The first wrote a book containing medical aphor¬ 
isms culled from the Holy Scriptures, and the second a medical trea¬ 
tise entitled Luah ha-Hayyim (The Table of Life) where a system of 
hygiene is discussed. This book was translated by Wagenseil into 
Latin. The works of the last two were of greater importance and 
deserve somewhat longer description. 

Zahlon wrote a large treatise on medicine called Ozar Hayyim 
(The Treasure of Life) where he discusses in great detail ail diseases 
and their cures. In the introduction, the author tells us of the great 
value of the science, quotes as said, the rules of conduct for physi¬ 
cians from Lusitanus and adds some of his own, among them an in¬ 
junction that the physician should not prolong his visits unnecessar¬ 
ily and that he should not charge a fee to the poor nor to relatives 
and friends. In the last case, however, he allows him to accept a fee 
if there is a possibility that the friend will refrain from calling him 
otherwise. 

The Ozar is divided into thirteen books, each dealing with a sep¬ 
arate phase of medicine. The first treats of hygiene and dietetics, 
the second, of fevers and their cures, the third, of the pulse* the colors 
of urine and the condition of the tongue, the fodflfii&MUOQS and 
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their cure. From the fifth to the tenth book, the author describes 
all diseases of the body, giving first the diagnosis of disease (Book 
V) and then the diseases of the head, eyes, ear and nose, followed 
by those of the chest and the stomach. Book ten deals with external 
diseases, and eleven and twelve with women’s and infants’ illnesses. 
Book XII is devoted to mental diseases but was omitted in printing 
on account of an ailment to which even an all-knowing physician 
could not offer any cure, namely a shortage of funds. The subjects 
are treated in the form of questions and answers which method added, 
of course, to the popularity of the book, but on the other hand, the 
names of the medicines are all given in Italian limiting its use to 
those conversant with that language. 

The last two parts of the Maase Tubia are, as stated, devoted to 
medicine. In the part which is called Olam Hadash (A New 
World) the author covers briefly the entire field of the science of 
medicine. He divides medicine into three branches, physiology, path¬ 
ology and therapeutics and divides his work accordingly into three 
sections. In the first one which he calls Eretz ha-Hadashah (The 
New Land), he discusses the structure of the body, its state of health 
and diseases, gives the rules of diagnosis by the pulse and the color 
of urine and also devotes some chapters to hygiene. The second 
section denominated Beth Hadash (The New House) treats of 
pathology. He compares the human body to a house and discusses 
the diseases of the various parts accordingly, beginning with the head 
or the top of the house and ending with the feet or the foundation. 
Tobias is almost the only physician of the century who describes in 
detail a certain skin disease peculiar to Poland which was also fre¬ 
quent among the Jews of that country and was known as Pelica Po- 
lonia. The third section called Mishmar ha-Bayith (The Guard of 
the House) discusses the cures of disease and various medicines. The 
part named Gan Naool (The Closed Garden) discusses diseases 
peculiar to women and their cure, and its second division closes with 
an appendix containing a list of herbs and fruits used in medicine 
together with their application for medicinal purposes. The book 
contains several fine drawings among them two bearing on the 
human anatomy. 

On the whole, Tobias displays a thorough acquaintance with the 
flpedidne of his time and knows of Harvey’s discovery of the circu- 
ot the blood, but he is still addicted to the Mediaeval terminol- 
•peaks of the humours and the animal spirit which has its 
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seat in the heart and the psychic spirit located in the brain and sim¬ 
ilar things. Tobias’ book marks the last important scientific contri¬ 
bution to Hebrew Mediaeval literature. With the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the production of scientific literature in Hebrew 
practically ceases. 
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THE KABBALA 


104. INTRODUCTORY 

The mystic literature of the second period of the Mediaeval Ages 
presents a reverse aspect than that of other branches of literary activ¬ 
ity. While the latter display, on the whole, a decline in the quality 
of their productions as compared with those of the preceding period, 
the former, on the contrary, attains during the same portion of time. 
Classic height and splendor. The best and most typical books on 
mysticism were written during these centuries, and that form of ex¬ 
pression of the Jewish genius, which hitherto formed only a small 
current in the stream of Jewish literature, began from the thirteenth 
century on to increase and swell until it reached enormous propor¬ 
tions and exerted great influence upon the character of Jewish life 
up to the end of the Mediaeval period. It fermented, as one ac¬ 
quainted with Jewish history knows, numerous Messianic stirrings 
among the Jewish masses and gave rise to great popular movements 
of which Hassidism is the most typical example. 

Mysticism, during the period under discussion, not only received 
a fresh impetus for productivity but also assumed a new name. The 
teachers of the new esoteric doctrines were no more satisfied with the 
modest names, Torath ha-Nistor (Secret Teachings) or simply Sodoth 
(Secrets), which were in vogue in the earlier epoch of mysticism 
(Vol. I, p. 383) but gave to their teachings the name Kabbala (Tra¬ 
dition) by which appellation it is henceforth known. By this they 
meant to indicate that their doctrines, though not widely known and 
though not mentioned in the Bible nor in the Talmud, were yet 
handed down from man to man during the ages, down to the first 
Kabbalists at the beginning of the thirteenth century. In fact, several 
of the early Kabbalists state explicitly that their teachings are passed 
over in silence both by the Bible and the Talmud but that the devo- 
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tecs of the secret lore (Baale ha-Abodah) received some intimation 
of them by oral tradition. 1 

The Kabbalistic tradition traces the origin of the Kabbala to Isaac 
the Blind (period of activity 1190-1200), the son of Abraham of Pos- 
quiers, the great Talmudic scholar and opponent of Mahnonides 
(Vol. I, Sect. 150). Some sources, however, ascend two generations 
and declare David, the father of Abraham, the first teacher of this 
doctrine, while one source gives the following chain of transmission 
of this mystic teaching, Isaac the Nazarite, his disciple Jacob the 
Nazarite, succeeded by Abraham ben David, who in turn taught the 
Kabbala to his son Isaac the Blind. It is to be noted that in all these 
cases, the real transmitter o ftiie secrets is the prophet Elijah. All 
sources agree that it was he who imparted the instruction and only 
differ as to who was the first recipient of this lore, whether Isaac the 
Nazarite or David or Isaac the Blind. Yet, though these men are 
named the founders of the new mysticism, little is left of their teach¬ 
ings or writings with the possible exception.of Jacob the Nazarite to 
whom a small mystic work is ascribed by some scholars (see below). 
The real development of the Kabbala begins with Azriel, the disciple 
of Isaac the Blind. 

The fact that the early Kabbalists name as the founders of the 
theory persons who preceded them only by a generation or two and 
coupled with the phenomenon that during the two centuries (the 
nth and 12th) which separates the earlier and later currents of mys¬ 
ticism hardly anything was produced in that field, gave rise to many 
speculations as to the place of origin of the Kabbala. Zunz believes 
that the seat of the mystic teachings was Palestine, and from there it 
was transmitted to Italy and southern France and thence to northern 
Spain and Germany. 2 Jellinek and others assert that the home of 
the Kabbala was Babylonia and thence it spread to Spain and Ger¬ 
many. In fact, there is a recorded tradition in the name of Eleazar 
of Worms (d. 1238), a German Kabbalist, that a certain mystic Abu 
Aaron of Babylonia came to Lombardy at the end of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, and finding there the scholar and Paitan Moses ben Kalonymos, 
instructed him in the secret lore. 3 This tradition was considered for 
a time legendary and the very existence of Abu Aaron was doubted. 
But the recently discovered historical Chronicle of Ahimaatz (Vol. 

1 Ma’areketh EJohuth, ed. Mantua, Ch. VH. p. 82. 

* Gottesdienstlichcn Fortrage, p. 404. 

'Joseph Solomon Del Medigo in Mezareff Lc-Hokmah, ed. Amst. 1631, p. 145. 
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I, Sect. 191) written in southern Italy, in the year 1054 corroborates 
the tradition, as it speaks of the arrival of Abu Aaron from 
Bagdad to Bari in the second half of the ninth century and describes 
him as a miracle worker versed in practical mysticism. Graetz sees 
in the Kabbala a reaction against the spread of Aristotelian philosophy 
among the Jews which reached its climax through the influence of 
Maimonides. The late Dr. Neumark, while conceding the influence 
of Palestinian teachings upon German mystics endeavors to explain 
the Spanish-Provence type of Kabbala as a mere accentuation of the 
mystic element contained in the teachings of some of the Jewish 
philosophers, such as Saadia, Bahya and others. 

Each of the theories cited, undoubtedly, does not contain the whole 
:ruth and does not explain sufHciendy the rise of such a complicated 
system as that of the Kabbala. However, each one contains a part of 
he truth and by a combination of these parts, we may probably ar- 
ive at the proper explanation of the rise and origin of the new cur- 
ent of mysticism. 

Our starting point in the solution of this problem is, that in spite 
>f the claim that the founders of the Kabbala received their teach- 
ngs by revelation through Elijah, which meant to indicate the sud- 
len rise of the system by inspiration, the Kabbala is in reality an in- 
snsive development of the immature theories contained in the earlier 
lysticism and is a continuation of that current in Jewish thought 
nd literature. In fact, we can find all the elements of the former 
hase of mysticism also in the Kabbala except that here they are 
oth intensified and magnified to a considerable degree, and hence 
le complexity of its teachings. 

As we pointed out in the survey of the earlier phase of mysticism 
Vol. I, p. 383), that doctrine contained three main elements of prime 
nportance and two subsidiary ones, which though mere results of 
ie first three, yet served as factors in the development of the system, 
hese are, first, the questions clustering around the Mer^abah, i. e. 
e manifestations of God, His attributes and His relation to the world 
1 the one hand, and the problems grouped around the question of 
eation, on the other hand. The second is the hypostatization of 
e Torah, making it together with its letters an eternal, or at least, 
e earliest being, as well as an instrument in the creation of the 
arid. The third is the power attached to the names of God and 
ose of the angels. The fourth is the extensive development of the 
lief in angels and the theory that they are the powers of God and 
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the mediators between Him and the world. The last element 
is the conclusion drawn from the foregoing theories or elements, 
namely that since the letters of the Torah were the instruments in the 
creation of the world, and the names of God and angels possess pe¬ 
culiar powers, and the angels are the mediators between God and the 
world, it follows that by the proper use of these letters and names, 
one can work miracles and perform wonders. It is this theory which 
was especially cultivated in Germany. All these five elements of 
earlier mysticism are retained in the Kabbala in their entirety, and 
with the exception of some esoteric doctrines concerning the human 
soul and an extensive and rich symbolism, it contains hardly any¬ 
thing new. But in order to understand more clearly the nature of 
the Kabbala as well as its relation to earlier mysticism, we have to go 
into a further analysis of the first principles of the system and repeat 
pardy in substance what was said on the subject in Volume I. 

Mysticism, like Jewish religious philosophy, grappled with two 
problems. First, assuming that God is exalted above all being and 
that His essence is beyond all conception, how can we reconcile His 
reladon with such a gross materialistic world as ours? Second, how 
could such an exalted Being ever create a material world, and whence 
did matter come? The solutions offered to these vexatious problems 
both by philosophy and mysticism are akin in principle, and in reality, 
the latter borrowed some of its most fundamental principles from 
the former and was influenced by it throughout its entire course of 
development. But because of its different methods of approach and 
essentially different outlook upon things, mysticism arrived at entirely 
divergent results. 

The general character of the solution offered by mysticism to the 
above stated problems can be comprised in one word, mediation. By 
this is meant, as far as the first problem is concerned, that the relation 
between God and the world is carried on by mediators. On this 
principle, all currents of opinion in the doctrine agree. The difference 
arises in the nature of these mediators. One asserts that they are 
angels, another avers that they are merely powers embodied in the 
letters of the alphabet, while a third names them only attributes 
(Midoth), and both hypostatizes and endows them with peculiar 
power and force. The same solution was also applied to creation, 
namely that it was accomplished through mediators. 

But here the question arose, whence the mediators? Are they 
seated beings or do they constitute a series of emanations? On this 
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point, there was undoubtedly a difference of opinion among the early 
mystics. The propounders of Jthe theories that the letters and names 
of God served as instruments in creation and symbolize certain pow¬ 
ers of God, as well as those who relegated all power to the angels, 
most likely kept aloof from the doctrine of emanation. They be¬ 
lieved that the powers symbolized by the letters and names as well 
as the angels were created by God and endowed by Him with certain 
functions in the conduct of the world. This seems to be the under¬ 
lying idea of the early mystic literature described in Volume I, section 

181. But there were always restless spirits in Judaism who did not 
find such explanations sufficient to clarify all the complicated prob¬ 
lems, and they turned to the more profound solution, that of emana¬ 
tion. 

The theory of emanation which found its clearest expression in the 
system of Plotinus was not an innovation of his but merely perfected 
by him. Some of its teachings were afloat in the Oriental world of 
thought long before his time, and of course, were not unknown to 
Jewish sages. It is, therefore, most probable that the secret teaching 
designated by the Mishnah as Maase Bereshith contained among its 
various teachings also some form of the doctrine of emanation. 4 How¬ 
ever, little is left us of that particular doctrine from the time of the 
Tannaim to the end of the Gaonic period. The doctrine, however, 
continued to be cultivated, for it appears in a rudimentary form in the 
Bool( of Creation (Sepher Yetzira) described in Volume I, section 

182. 

The other current of mystic thought which speaks of mediators 
of various kinds kept on developing at an enormous pace, as is testi¬ 
fied by the great mass of early mystic literature. In this literature, 
much emphasis is placed upon the powers symbolized by the com¬ 
bination of the letters of the alphabet and those of the various names 
of God, as well as on the development of a complete system of an 
heirarchy of angels and a classification of their functions. 

The first attempt to combine both currents of mystic thought was 
made by the author of the Boo/^ of Creation. There, as pointed out 
in our survey of its teachings, much is made of the value of the 
letters of the alphabet and of the names of God and their combina¬ 
tions and permutations. But the theory of emanation is also stressed 

4 On this point, see Dr. Neumark, Toldoth ha-PilisoHa Be-Yisroel, Vol. I, pp. 55-76 
and the author's Brochure, Ben Zoma, Ch. III. 
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and the ten Sephiroth 8 considered as ten emanations are mentioned 
there for the first time. True, the emanation theory is given in this 
book in its most rudimentary form and in an indefinite manner, yet 
it is contained there even if not fully developed. 

The Bool( of Creation which appeared about the end of the ninth 
century, most likely in Palestine, but spread also to other Jewish cen¬ 
ters, such as Babylonia, North Africa and Italy, gave undoubtedly a 
fresh impetus to the development of mysticism. However, this de¬ 
velopment went on in a secret way, as no authoritative book on the 
subject is found from the appearance of the Sep her Yetzira to the 
end of the twelfth century. The fragments containing Kabbalistic 
teachings and ascribed by later Kabbalists to various Gaonim as ex¬ 
cerpts of larger works written by them are most likely spurious. The 
works themselves from which these fragments are supposed to be 
taken were never discovered. The Sepher Yetzira itself received 
quite a good deal of attention by the leading scholars of the tenth 
century. Almost simultaneously, Saadia Gaon in Babylon, Isaac 
Israeli in North Africa and Sabbatai Donolo in Southern Italy wrote 
commentaries to the book. But with the exception of the last one 
who retained in his commentary the mystic character of the book, 
the other two endeavored to introduce into it their own philosophical 
ideas rather than to expound the mystical doctrines really contained 
therein. 

We must therefore, look for the continued development of mys¬ 
ticism during the three centuries, from the tenth to the twelfth, to 
less open channels of literary activity which found expression in small 
booklets of a pseudepigraphic character. This activity was undoubt¬ 
edly carried on in Palestine, the home of mysticism and of its earlier 
literature, but it spread also to Babylon, and during the tenth century 
and later, both countries became centers of mysticism. In fact, the 
evidence for the existence of such activity in the latter country and 
of its literature comes to us from references in the Responsa of the 
last Gaonim. Hai Gaon (969-1037) speaks of a number of booklets 
of a mystic character bearing such exotic names as the Sword of 
Moses, the Lord of the Torah (Sar ha-Torah) and similar ones. The 
same source gives also the type of the mysticism cultivated. The in¬ 
quiry which called forth this Responsum from Hai, contains a re¬ 
quest addressed to the Gaon by several leading Babylonian scholars 
to enlighten them concerning the miracles and wonders performed 

* For the meaning of the word Sephiroth see Vol. I, p. 393, also below. 
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by certain mystics through the use of various combinations of the 
letters of the holy names of God. From this, as well as from the 
Responsum itself which gives a few excerpts from the esoteric books 
mentioned we can see that those elements in mysticism were culti¬ 
vated which emphasize the value of the combinations of the letters of 
the holy names and attribute great power to the angels, while the 
speculative side of mysticism contained in the theory of emanation 
was neglected. It was destined to rise later in other counries. 

The letter combination and angelogical types of mysticism which 
ultimately gave rise to practical Kabbala (Kabbala Maasit), inas¬ 
much as the mystics claimed to be able to perform miracles by manip¬ 
ulation with the names of God and angels, were pursued, as said, 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries both in Palestine and Babylon 
and from these two centers they were brought to southern Italy. 
There is certainly truth in the tradition quoted above of the arrival 
of Abu Aaron from Bagdad to that country and of his imparting in¬ 
struction in the mysteries to Jewish scholars there. But as Italy, 
during this period, was in close communication and under the influ¬ 
ence of Palestine, it is reasonable to assume that it also contributed 
its share of influence to the development of mystic teaching in the 
former country. That the letter combination type of mysticism was 
brought over to Italy as early as the tenth century can be seen from 
Sabbatai Donolo’s commentary on the Boo\ of Creation, written at 
that time, which emphasizes extensively the letter and Divine name 
elements in the book, and passes over in silence the emanation theory, 
for Donolo speaks of the Sephiroth as symbolizing physical elements. 

Side by side with the type of letter mysticism, there continued to 
be cultivated the angelogical variety of mystic teachings which was al¬ 
ready found in the earlier books, the Otioth di Rabbi Akjba and the 
He\aloth group, in a fair stage of development (Vol. I, Sect. 181), 
and ultimately these two types amalgamated into one. We can not 
describe the method of amalgamation nor determine its exact time, 
as the ways of the development of mysticism during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are difficult to follow. We only know that by the 
end of the twelfth century and through the thirteenth, a fully devel¬ 
oped practical Kabbala is revealed for us in Germany. Its most typi¬ 
cal representative is Eleazar of Worms. He, as stated, traces the tra¬ 
dition of mysticism to Italy and to Abu Aaron who instructed Moses 
ben Kalonymos in its lore. This Moses who, according to Eleazar’s 
version was the father of the Kalonymos family of Pattanim, was 
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transported by Charles the Bald to Germany at the end of the ninth 
century. It seems that mysticism was for a long time the private 
heritage of this illustrious family until Eleazar himself, one of its 
descendants, began to publish its teachings. He had a few disciples 
who followed his type of mysticism to a certain degree, notable among 
whom was Abraham di Colonia (Koln). This phase of the Kab- 
bala which may be designated the German Kabbala and which, as 
we have shown, is really a descendant of the Palesrinian-Babylonian 
mysticism of Gaonic times, flourished only for a short time during 
the thirteenth century. It was soon superseded by the other phase 
which bears the name of speculative Kabbala (Kabbala Iyyunith) 
that had its rise in the Provence and attained its zenith in Spain. In 
fact, the former was not really superseded but absorbed by the latter, 
for the more perfect type of Kabbala, the Spanish one typified in the 
Zohar, is really an amalgamation of all elements though the emana¬ 
tion theory always remains its central teaching. 

jo 5. GERMAN TYPE OF KABBALA 

We have thus far endeavored to trace the relation of the various 
phases of the Kabbala and especially the German type to the earlier 
mysticism. It remains for us to say a few words about the character 
of this type before we turn to the more important current of later 
mysticism, the speculative one. As was pointed out, two distinct ele¬ 
ments are to be found in this particular variety of the Kabbala, 
namely the mystic power attached to the names of God and to the 
letters of the alphabet on the one hand, and the exceptional role 
played by the angels in the creation of the world and its conduct on 
the other hand. Both of these elements are of ancient origin, for we 
find them expressed in a simple and rudimentary form in the Talmud 
and Midrashim. In the earlier mystic literature, we find two distinct 
types of books, the Otioth di Rabbi Akiba and similar works, which 
emphasize the first element and the He\aloth group which deals 
primarily with the second, i. e. angelology. Yet no fast line can be 
drawn between these two sets of books, for we find references in the 
first group to the power of angels and their functions, especially to 
that of Metatron the Archangel, and likewise is the theory that the 
letters were instruments in the creation of the world mentioned sev¬ 
eral times in the second group. From this we can see clearly that 
earlier mysticism really united in its teachings both these phases. 
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The author of the Bool( of Creation , however, had almost entirely 
omitted the theory of the power of angels as there is only a single 
reference to it and developed instead the letter and Divine-name 
mysticism into a system. Not only does he speak of the letters of 
both the names of God and of the alphabet as having been instru¬ 
ments in creation but he also discusses their division and their various 
combinations. By figuring out that there are two hundred and 
thirty-one permutations to each letter of the alphabet when joined 
with the other twenty-one letters, he opened a wide way of specula¬ 
tion on this subject. Accordingly, the letter mysticism began to de¬ 
velop extensively after the appearance of the BooJ( of Creation. The 
gist of this teaching is that since the letters of the Divine names 
and those of the alphabet possess a mystic power of creating 
things, it follows that any one who is acquainted with the secret of 
combining these letters or with the manipulations of their various 
permutations can also perform wonders as well as penetrate into the 
secrets of wisdom. Moreover, the mystics were not satisfied with the 
mere permutations of the letters but employed other devices also, such 
as the numerical value of certain letters, (Gematria), e. g. if the nu¬ 
merical value of any word happened to equal the numerical value of 
any of the known names of God, that word also was considered a holy 
name. A second device was the Notaricon, i. e. if the initials of the 
words in a certain sentence spelled a Divine name or equalled in 
numerical value any of the names of God, the sentence acquired 
special significance. A third device is the substitution of the letters 
of the alphabet one for the other, namely the alphabet is divided 
into any number of groups and each letter of one group is substi¬ 
tuted for the corresponding letter of the other group. We will cite 
a few examples of the well known systems of substitution. The 
first is the At Bash where the letters placed at the beginning of the 
alphabet exchange with those placed at the end, thus, the Aleph 
with the Tau, the Beth with the Shin, etc.; the other is the Al Bam 
where the letters are likewise divided into groups of eleven each, and 
the Aleph exchanges with the Lamed, the Beth with the Mem, etc 

As a result of the employment of all these devices, the number of 
Divine names increased a hundred fold. Almost any word or verse 
in the Bible could be made to yield holy names and acquire peculiar 
significance In other words, the entire Bible became one mystic 
text full of secrets (Sodoth) and esoteric teaching. In fact, 
ides states expliddy in the introduction to his 
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Pentateuch that he is in possession of a true tradition that the entire 
Pentateuch consists of the names of God provided you know how 
to divide and arrange the letters properly. These peculiar manipu¬ 
lations of names and letters were greatly amplified when the current 
of letter and number mysticism was joined with the current of angc- 
logical mysticism. These above stated devices when applied to the 
names of angels increased their number manifold and correspond¬ 
ingly the number of secrets and esoteric doctrines. And this brings 
us to the subject of angelology. 

The existence of angels is spoken of in the Bible numerous times 
but nowhere except in the Book of Daniel, parts of which belong to 
the Maccabean age, are they mentioned by name. It seems that this 
namelessness signifies indefiniteness of conception, for the Biblical 
term Mala\ simply means messenger. Accordingly, in many pas¬ 
sages where this term is mentioned, it may be interpreted to mean a 
prophet who was sent by God with a special mission, and the Rabbis 
in the Agada interpret some passages in this manner. In many pas¬ 
sages, however, the term Molakim and especially Seraphim actually 
indicates supernatural beings with fiery-winged bodies as in Isaiah 
Ch. VI, 2-4. But still in the pre-exilic Biblical books, no specific 
function is assigned to those angels. It is only in the post-exilic 
times, when through external influence as well as through certain 
inner spiritual conditions, a whole system of angelology began to 
shape itself, that we begin to hear of name-bearing angels who as¬ 
sume definite functions. Thus in Daniel, Ch. VIII, 16 we read of 
an angel Gabriel, a compound of Geber, man, and El, a name of God, 
who is called so according to verse 15, because he appears in human 
form. It may also be that the name was given him because he func¬ 
tions on occasions when power is needed, the compound Geber 
should then be related to Geburah, strength. Again, we find in the 
same book X, 13 and XII, 1 the name of an angel Michael (Heb. 
Mi-Ko-El, i. e. who is like God) who is called in the first verse “One 
of the first princes” in the hierarchy of heaven, and in the second 
reference, he is assigned a special function, namely to take care of 
the Jewish people. 

We note then in the Book of Daniel the beginnings of an angelic 
hierarchy of mediators between God and the world. The further 
steps of this development are noted in the Apocalyptic and pseudepi- 
graphic books where the number of angels is constantly increased 
and new names signifying different functions appear. The early 
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Agada also contains some phases of this new development of the 
angelic hierarchy. We find in the Talmud a number of names of 
angels some of which are Hebrew compounds and some are even 
borrowed from Greek and Latin. Under the influence of the Philon- 
ian Logos (Vol. I, Sect. 180) and other mystic teachings which were 
prevalent in the Oriental world in the first century, there rises to a 
place of exceptional importance in the current of early Jewish mys¬ 
ticism, an angel by the name of Metatron (for meaning of the name 
see Vol. I, p. 381). He becomes the real mediator between God and 
the world. In some Agadic passages, he is merely spoken of as an 
angel, but in others, he is designated as Sar ha-Olam (The Prince of 
the World), which shows that he is commissioned with the super¬ 
vision of its conduct. In this way, the power of mediation of the 
angels reached a high degree. The Tannaim of the second period, 
noting the development of the tendency of magnifying the power of 
mediation of the angels and fearing that it may ultimately under¬ 
mine the pure conception of monotheism, especially the idea of the 
direct Providence of God, attempted to check its growth. Thus, 
Rabbi Joshua ben Hanania taught that angels do not exist forever 
but are created and pass away; and still more, that every day a new 
group of angels come into being and as soon as they sing the praise 
of God, pass through the river of fire called Di-Nur and are con¬ 
sumed. 6 Even Metatron himself was not spared, and on one occasion, 
he is said by the Talmud to have been the recipient of a severe and 
undignified punishment. 7 All these statements were made with the 
intent and purpose of representing the angels as mere beings created 
by God, subject to His will and disposition, who serve as messengers 
to perform a certain act, not as mediators with extended or full powers. 

However, this check by the official spokesman of Judaism was not 
really effective. The current of mysticism continued to Bow in its 
channel, and in the literature produced by its representatives, the 
angels kept their place of importance as mediators and even multi¬ 
plied and increased. As was described in the first volume (Sect. 381), 
both groups that of Aleph-Beth Midrashim ascribed to Rabbi Akiba 
and the Hekjdoth group ascribed to Rabbi Ishmael developed a com¬ 
plicated hierarchy of angels and assigned to them great power as 
mediators. 

' Bereshit Rabba, Ch. LXXVUI, sect. 1. 

1 T. Bab. Hagega, 15a. 
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The place of Metatron is raised even higher. In the Otioth Di 
Rabbi A\iba, he is credited with possessing, like God, seventy names 
and is even called the smaller or lower God (YHWH ha-Katon). 
This appellation is full of significance and was bound to bear some 
mystic fruit. 

The theory which raised Metatron to the highest mediator or rather 
as the plenipotentiary of God as indicated by the above appellation, 
was secredy developed by the mystic school during the centuries 
until it was revealed for us in fuller form in the Provence and Ger¬ 
many at the beginning of the thirteenth century. As it is known, 
one of the purposes of Jewish philosophy was to purify the* concep¬ 
tion of God, and consequently explain all anthropomorphisms of the 
Bible. This tendency must have affected also the mystics and they 
attempted to solve the problem in their own way utilizing the role 
of mediator played by Metatron or another angel, called Sar ha- 
Ponim (The Prince of the Presence) for that purpose. 

The earliest reference to such an attempt by a mystic sea in 
Babylonia, during the tenth or eleventh century, to solve the problem 
of anthropomorphism in the Bible we find in the work on religious 
and philosophic sects by the Arabic writer Shahrastani (fl. at the end 
of the nth century). In this work, Shahrastani describes a Jewish sea 
by the name of Ma^ariba (according to Jellinek, the name is derived 
from Mer\abah, i. e. The Mystic Chariot) and says of them, “They 
believe that God spoke with the prophets through the mediacy of a 
certain angel whom he chose from among all his creatures and made 
him His plenipotentiary in this world. They further say that the 
descriptions of God found in the Bible refer to this angel for it is 
impossible to describe God in any form. They assert that it is the 
angel who spoke to Moses from the thorn bush and elsewhere, as 
God can not possibly exchange words with man.” 

References to the Kerub ha-Meyoo'hod, the special cherub who 
wields all power in the world are also found in Gaonic lore. But 
while in these writings, the doctrine is in a rudimentary form, it is 
fully developed by the Kabbalists of the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. Two thirteenth-century Kabbalists quote Abraham ben David 
as saying, “The Agadic remark that God puts on phylaaeries and 
similar statements refer to the Sar- ha-Ponim (The Angel of the 
Presence), or perhaps there is one higher than he who is emanated 
from the highest cause and possesses the highest power. It is this 
angel that appeared to Moses and to Ezekiel, in the form of a man 
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sitting on the chariot, as well as to all the other prophets. The Cause 
of Causes however, never appeared to any man in any way, and this is 
the secret of creation.” 8 We do not exactly know what Abraham ben 
David means by the words “secret of creation,” but it is sufficiently 
clear that the theory of a mediating angel was carried by him very 
far and to a point where he assumes almost all the functions of God’s 
rule in the world. Finally, the German Kabbalist, Eleazar of Worms 
wrote a special book by the name of ha-Kerub or ha-Kabod where 
he develops fully the theory of the ruling angel. According to him, 
the Kerub practically rules the world, while God, the Cause of Causes, 
is hidden beyond any cognizance. This then is the zenith of the an- 
gelological current of mysticism. It must be admitted, however, that 
this extreme tendency in angelology was not accepted by all Kabbah 
ists. The others were satisfied with multiplying the number of angels 
and assigning to them various functions. Even Rabbi Eleazar of 
Worms who speaks of the plenipotentiary angel does not mean to 
make him the only mediator but merely places him at the head of a 
great hierarchy of subordinate angels. 

The joining of both the letter and the angelological currents of 
mysticism into one system made the esoteric doctrines still more 
complicated. To the numerous combinations and devious methods 
used by the mystics in regard to the names of God and the letters of 
the alphabet there were added, as stated, more devices which were 
applied to the names of the angels. As a result, the names of the 
angels multiplied, for each one received more than one name, for by 
turning the letters of the principal name in various ways, a number 
of appellations were obtained. In this way, almost every text of the 
Scriptures and of the prayers could be made to produce names of 
angels, and hence, the number of secrets (Sodoth) contained in the 
Scriptures as well as in the prayers became very numerous. In fact, 
special books were composed by the Kabbalists for the purpose of 
revealing the secrets of the prayers. One of such books Sodoth ha- 
Tephilah (The Secrets of Prayer) was written by Eleazar of Worms. 
And, moreover, even special prayers to angels were composed asking 
them to intercede on behalf of the supplicant. This was done in view 
of the fact that some angels are supposed to function as the bearers 
of the prayers bringing them to the attention of God. 

"Quoted in Ma’areketh Elohuth, Ch. X, p. 157, also by Isaac of Acco in his Meiratb 
Enayyim at the beginning of the weekly portion of Bo. 
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All these teachings were not developed for a mere theoretical pur¬ 
pose but had a practical ring to them. For if we assume that there 
is a supernatural power attached to the combination of the letters 
of the Divine names and also that the knowledge of the private 
names of angels imparts to the possessor a power over that angel, it 
follows that the use of such combinations and names will bring defi¬ 
nite positive results. Thus, in order to cure the sick all that one 
need do is to write a formula containing certain names of God or the 
names of angels whose function it is to bring disease upon man and 
order the illness to disappear by these very names. Such formulas 
were really invented for all events in human life and even in nature. 
Hence, the excessive use of amulets (Kameoth) and charms. The 
matter is, however, not so simple, for in the occurrence of events, 
several powers participate. For instance, as every event takes place 
in time and as time is divided into seasons, months, weeks and days, 
and each of these divisions is supervised by a separate angel, we must, 
therefore, implore not only the angel whose function it is to super¬ 
vise that particular event but also the angels who have charge of 
that division of time in which the event occurs. The amulets, there¬ 
fore, must contain a number of formulas. We can not, of course, go 
into the mazes of this particular trend in mysticism which employed 
various ways and devices in order to attain the desired ends. The 
above can only serve as an illustration of the workings of the method. 

This then is the character of that phase of Kabbala which was cul¬ 
tivated during several centuries in Babylonia, Palestine and ulti¬ 
mately brought into Italy and Germany. The typical representative 
of this phase of the Kabbala is Eleazar of Worms, who in his fifteen 
Kabbalistic works embodies all these teachings. He deals with letter 
and number mysticism, with angelology and with the practical use 
of the results of the theories. It is from this school that the Sepher 
Raziel emanated, where we find numerous formulas for the fulfill¬ 
ment of all needs of life. There we find instructions how to succeed 
in business, to escape enemies, to find buried treasure, and even 
how to pass through fire and not be injured or how to wade through 
deep water and not be drowned. 

We must understand, however, first, that these teachings were not 
limited to Germany, as they were known also in France and Spain, 
and second, that not even all German Kabbalists emphasized the 
various elements of their teachings alike. Some laid more emphasis 
on the letter combination theory and some stressed the angelological 
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phase. What is important for us to know is, that those two elements 
are found in all systems of Kabbala and play a great part even in the 
speculative phase which is the standard type. It is for this purpose 
that we have gone at length into delineating these elements or phases 
of mysticism. To dwell, as many writers on the subject have done, 
merely on the speculative phase of the Kabbala, would lead to a mis¬ 
understanding of the entire nature of this form of Jewish thought as 
expressed in its leading works, especially in the Zohar and principal 
post-Zoharitic mystic books. The later type of Kabbala, though con¬ 
taining a good deal of speculative matter is, after all, not philosophy. 
It absorbed also the other phases of mysticism which we may desig¬ 
nate the irrational ones and blended them together with the specu¬ 
lative into one complicated system. 

106. SPECULATIVE KABBALA (Kabbala lyyunith) 

When undertaking to delineate the development of the specula¬ 
tive current in Kabbala which appeared at the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century in Provence, the investigator in this field of Jewish 
thought finds his task exceedingly difficult. The origins of this doc¬ 
trine are not so easily traced to the teachings of early mysticism as 
those of the other current. It is true that the later Kabbalists ascribed 
some mystic works to some of the Gaonim where the doctrine of the 
Scphiroth—the central doctrine of the speculative Kabbala—is taught 
and expounded, but as pointed out, these works are spurious. We 
will, therefore, have to look elsewhere for its origins. 

The only link which unites the speculative Kabbala to the earlier 
Gaonic mysticism are the few Mishnoth (sections) in the first chap¬ 
ter of the BooJ( of Creation where the theory of the Sephiroth is cryp- 
ically and enigmatically taught. It is clear that the Mishnoth gave 
the speculatively minded mystics the starting point for the develop¬ 
ment of their system. Yet, there is a great distance between the 
Scphiroth theory of the Sepher Yetzira and that of the Kabbalists. 
In spite of all later interpretations by mystic scholars who endeavored 
to put their own ideas into the words of that book, one can clearly 
see that the Sephiroth of the Sepher Yetzira, with the exception of 
one, are primarily physical elements, while those of the Kabbala are 
spiritual forces. Further, creation according to that book was accom¬ 
plished by means of letter combinations and the names of God and 
not by a series of emanations and Di^fll|HM| as the specula¬ 
tive Kabbala teaches. It must 1 ~ r e is ref- 
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erence to emanation in the Sep her Yetzira, inasmuch as the ninth 
Mishnah in Chapter I teaches the emanation of the first Sephirah, 
namely the spirit of the living God or the Holy Spirit (Ruah ha- 
Kodesh). But this is done in a rudimentary form. It is evident that 
other influences were at work to convert this elementary teaching of 
the Sephiroth emanation of the BooJ( of Creation into the complicated 
system of the later Kabbalists. 

We are unable to trace the stages in the development of the Seph¬ 
iroth theory or to describe definitely all influences that shaped and 
moulded it. But a deeper study of the Neo-Platonic current in Jew¬ 
ish philosophy, namely the systems of Gabirol and his followers will 
reveal to us at least one of the sources of these influences. We find 
many parallels between the teachings of Ibn Gabirol and to a degree 
also those of Bahya Ibn Pakudah in his work Toroth ha-Nephesh, and 
the later Kabbala. 

Ibn Gabirol teaches in his Mel(or Hayyim (Fons Vitae), as de¬ 
scribed in the first volume (Sect. 167), the creation of the world by a 
series of emanations of substances which became more material the 
further they are removed from the first source. He speaks of the Di¬ 
vine will which flashes through the universal matter and unites it 
with the universal form acting as a force which binds the entire uni¬ 
verse into one. True, he does not make clear whether universal mat¬ 
ter and universal form were- created by Divine will or emanated 
from God, but the will itself is a kind of emanation hypostatized by 
him, and Gabirol clearly states that the mediate substances between 
God and the sublunar world were emanated from the first two. 
Further, that the mediate or the simple substances, as he calls them, 
are: the universal intellect, the universal soul and the universal na¬ 
ture. Again, Bahya in his Toroth ha-Nephesh (The Doctrines of the 
Soul) teaches that there are three worlds besides the lower world; 
namely the world of intellect, the world of the soul and the world 
of nature (Olam ha-Teba). 

To all these teachings, we find corresponding theories in the Kab¬ 
bala. It teaches that the Sephiroth emanated one from the other, 
and that they act as mediators between God and the world. It makes 
the will of God play a role in the universe similar to that described 
by Gabirol, sometimes under the same name of will (Hephetz, or 
Reutha in Aramaic) and sometimes under the name of influence 
(Hashpaha). It also adopted the same division of the mediators into 
intellect, soul and nature in its triad division of the Sephiroth (see 
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below). As for Bahya, it was most likely his classification of the 
entire existence into four worlds which served as the prototype of 
the Kabbalistic four world theory, namely the worlds of Aziluth 
(Emanation), Beriah (Creation), Yetzira (Formation) and Asiyya 
(Action). In fact, even this idea may be traced to Gabirol for he, 
according to Ibn Ezra, was the first to see in Isaiah Ch. XLIII, 7, the 
allusion to the mystery of the world, the very same verse from which 
the Kabbalists derive the existence of three out of the four worlds 
they posit. In addition, Gabirol’s comparison of the expansion of 
the will of God in matter to the penetration of the rays of light in the 
air, became one of the fundamental symbolic expressions of the Kab¬ 
bala. 

From all these, it can evidently be seen that Gabirol’s system and 
similar views of Jewish Neo-Platonic philosophers served as a leaven 
to ripen and develop the theories of the speculative Kabbala, primar¬ 
ily the Sephiroth theory which is its central doctrine. It is, of course, 
understood that these teachings can only be considered one source of 
the development of the Kabbalistic doctrines, and that there were 
undoubtedly a number of other factors at work which brought about 
their shaping and moulding. There was certainly influence exerted 
through some channels upon these teachings by Moslem mysticism 
known as Sufism and by other non-Jewish esoteric systems. But 
what interests us is that these teachings were gradually developed 
from the rudimentary Sephiroth theory of the Boo^ of Creation into 
the full system which began to find expression in the early Kabbalist 
literature. We can not assign a definite reason why the Kabbala 
appeared just at the time it did, since there is no doubt that some of its 
principal teachings were known a long time before. But there is 
some truth to the assertion often made by Jewish scholars that the 
rise of the Kabbala at the end of the twelfth century was primarily 
due to a reaction in Jewish life and thought against the spread and 
dominance of the Aristotelian philosophy. The Kabbala, though 
some of its speculative teachings dissent from the fundamental view 
of Judaism in a greater degree than the doctrines of philosophy, is 
mainly permeated by a deep religious emotion and spirit of piety. 
Its appearance and rise, therefore, represent the struggle of religious 
emotion against a dry rationalism. 

However, whatever the reasons for the rise of the new current of 
mysticism might have been, the fact is that from the end of the 
twelfth century to the beginning of the fourteenth, we no©* ~ ' b 
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literary activity in the Held of mysticism, which culminating in the 
appearance of the Zohar, gradually developed that system of thought 
known as the speculative Kabbala or simply Kabbala. We will 
briefly trace the development of the principal stages of that system 
as reflected in its literature from its rise to the Zohar. 

The first Classic work of the Kabbala is the Mase\eth Azilut (The 
Tractate on Emanation). It belongs most likely to the twelfth cen¬ 
tury and was written either by Jacob Nazir himself or by one of his 
disciples. In this work, we note the sproutings of the most important 
elements of the Kabbala and its deviations from both the philosophic 
and the ordinary views of Judaism. First, it introduces the element 
of emanation in the creation of the world; second, it teaches for the 
first time the existence of four worlds: that of emanation, creation, 
formation and action. Third, it refers to the doctrine of concentra¬ 
tion of God’s light at the beginning of the process of creation, from 
which there emanated both light, the primal matter of the world, 
and darkness, which the book considers a positive element and 
the origin of gross matter. Finally, the author develops the doc¬ 
trine of the Sephiroth, and gives them their standard names which 
are indicative of their functions. These ten Sephiroth are not, as in 
the Boo\ of Creation, the four elements and the points of space but 
spiritual forces, both the instruments in creation and hypostatized 
attributes of God. The author, however, does not develop the theory 
of emanation fully, and does not reject creation entirely. (For de¬ 
tails see below.) 

The next stage of development of the doctrines of the Kabbala is 
to be seen in the book known as the Bahir (Clearness). According 
to the opinion of most of the Jewish scholars, it is the work of a dis¬ 
ciple of Isaac the Blind, often called the father of the Kabbala. It 
does not bear his name, but in the usual way of the Kabbalists to 
give their work a pseudepigraphic character, it is ascribed to Ne- 
hunya ben ha-Kanah, a Tanna of the second generation, who is men¬ 
tioned in earlier mystic literature as a transmitter of the esoteric 
teachings. 

In the Bahir, the outlines of the doctrines delineated in the Trac¬ 
tate on Emanation are expanded and assume a fuller form. The 
existence of the world, or at least some element of it, before the pro¬ 
cess of creation described in Genesis, is asserted. It is not made clear 
though whether actual or potential existence is meant. The later 
Kabbalists interpreted it as a potential existence, for to assume an 
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actual existence would have meant to posit the eternity of the world. 
The Sephiroth theory is further expanded. Out of the primal light 
which is called the Hidden Light (Or ha-Ganus) and also Kether 
Elyon (The Highest Crown) the other two Sephiroth emanated, 
Hokjnah and Binah (Wisdom and Understanding). These three 
represent the head, and out of them emanated the seven lower Seph¬ 
iroth. The Sephiroth are the powers of God through which He 
manifests His Being and not merely instruments. Through them the 
world had arisen and through them it is conducted, maintained and 
stabilized. The Bahir introduces also a great part of the symbolism 
which plays such an important role in the Kabbala, especially the 
symbolism centering around the human form. The human form is, 
according to the Kabbala, a reflection of the manifestations of the 
God-head and is often called Adam Kadmon, (First or Original 
Man, see below), and much is made of this theory in the entire mys¬ 
tic literature. The Bahir begins to develop this view and draws 
comparisons between the Sephiroth and the organs of the human 
body. There are in the book also the beginnings of the uniting of 
the two currents in mysticism, namely the doctrine of the combina¬ 
tion of letters and the emanation theory. The author symbolizes the 
Sephiroth by certain letters of the alphabet and claims that they are 
also expressed by letters in God’s names. Finally, we meet there in 
a rudimentary but fairly developed form the important doctrines of 
the sexual dualism existing in everything (the male symbolizing the 
active and the female the passive principle) and the value of their 
unification (Zivug). The Bahir , therefore, represents the second stage 
of the Kabbalistic theories in a considerably expanded form but still 
far from complete. 

Another step in the development of the Kabbalistic theory is made 
in the work of Rabbi Azriel (d. 1238), the disciple of Isaac the Blind. 
Azriel left three Kabbalistic works, (1) a Commentary on the Ten 
Sephiroth, (2) a Commentary on the Song of Songs, and (3) a Com¬ 
mentary on the Sepher Yetzira. He utilizes to a great extent the 
philosophic method in his explanation of the theories and is the clear¬ 
est of the Kabbalist writers. The gist of his teachings is as follows: 
Of God we know only what He is not, but not what He is; all that 
we can say of Him is that He is the En-Sof (Unlimited), a term often 
employed in Kabbala but first used by Azriel; He is all-embracing, 
and all being is potentially in Hint|gifj|m^&is cahfail principle fol¬ 
low the other principles of his tetf ■ tential eternity 
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of the world and the character of the Sephiroth. The world, ac¬ 
cording to him, was potentially eternal in God, and creation meant a 
bringing out -from the potential into the actual or an outflowing and 
an emanation. This creative emanation was in the form of a series 
of degrees from the infinite to the finite, from the spiritual to the 
material. 

This transition was accomplished by means of the Sephiroth which 
are both infinite and finite. They are infinite, insofar as they re¬ 
ceive constant influence from God, and finite insofar as He by His 
will may diminish the flow of that influence. They were emanated 
and not created. They are ten and yet one, for God is their source 
and their power is contained in Him. Likewise, each higher Sephirah 
contains the powers of the lower ones, and consequendy they are 
enfolded one in the other and all in God. As an illustration of the 
simultaneous unity and diversity of the Sephiroth we may cite the 
flame, sparks and the color of the fire which are all one though they 
appear different. The Sephiroth were emanated at different times. 
The first Sephirah which contains the powers of the rest existed al¬ 
ways potentially, and likewise the second. The other Sephiroth which 
were used in the creation of the world were emanated before creation. 
Yet their late emanation indicates no change in the will of God, as 
their powers were contained in the first two which existed poten¬ 
tially from eternity. Finally, Azriel teaches that every Sephirah as 
well as every being and thing contains two powers, an active and a 
passive (male and female), for by the unity of these powers, they 
testify to the unity existing in the universe. He also adds to the sym¬ 
bolism of the Kabbala by employing a scheme of colors which rep¬ 
resent the various Sephiroth. 

The final stage of development of the speculative mystic theory in 
the pre-Zoharite Kabbalistic literature is represented by the Maarc- 
\eth group of works. To this belong the Sepher ha-Temunah and 
the Mdarekjzth Elohuth (The Divine Order) itself and several oth¬ 
ers. The first of the two is by an unknown author, and inasmuch as 
the Tanna, Rabbi Nehunya ben ha-Kanah is given as the supposed 
author, it is pseudepigraphic, though some scholars ascribe it to Rabbi 
Perez Cohen. The second is of indefinite authorship. Both were 
written about the end of the thirteenth century. In the Temunah, 
the Sephiroth are definitely described as inherent forces in God 
flowing out of Him in a natural way. Their relation to God is 
said to be like the relation of the organs to the body as a whole. 
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In this book, wc find also "dearly expressed the idea of a double 
emanation, the positive and the negative. From the three higher 
Scphiroth, two series of emanations descended, each consisting 
of seven members, one incarnating all that is good and beautiful, 
the other representing strictness, rigorousness and ultimately evil. By 
positing this double emanation, the Kabbala attempted to explain the 
origin of evil. 

In the Ma areketh which is a large work consisting of fifteen chap¬ 
ters, the first seven called Maarahpth (Orders) and the last eight 
Shearim (Portals), all the various strands of the Kabbalistic theory 
are woven together into a connected whole. The special contribution 
of the book consists in the increased symbolism of the Sephiroth 
theory. The author quotes a multitude of names by which each 
Sephirah is known, each signifying a different function. He also 
introduces the tripartite division of the Sephiroth, namely into the 
right, left and middle groups (see below). He develops the two im¬ 
portant teachings of the Kabbala, the likeness of the order of the 
Divine powers of the Sephiroth to the human body (The First Man 
or the Adam Kadmon theory), and the erotic motive, namely the 
functions of the male and female elements in being and their unifi¬ 
cation (Zivug). 

We have thus surveyed briefly the stages of the speculative Kab¬ 
bala as they progressed during the thirteenth century and prepared 
the way for the appearance of the Zohar. Wc are now prepared for 
a more systematic exposition of the theories of the Kabbala as em¬ 
bodied in the Zohar , the standard work of the entire system which 
embraces all elements and phases, the rational as well as the irrational. 
But before undertaking the exposition, we must take account of an¬ 
other smaller current in thirteenth century mysticism and also discuss 
briefly the extent and nature of symbolism in the Kabbala. 

Besides this larger current of speculative Kabbala centering around 
the Sephiroth, there was also another one which clung to the letter 
and number type of mysticism. The representatives of this current 
were Abraham Abulafia of Toledo (1240-1300) and Abraham of Col¬ 
ogne (2nd half of the 13th century), the disciple of Eleazar of Worms. 
Abulafia though he docs not reject in his numerous Kabbalistic works 
the Sephiroth theory entirely, yet minimizes its value. He even criti¬ 
cizes some of the Kabbalists for making the Sephiroth a part of the 
essence of God or identifying them with Him. To him they are more 
the symbols of God’s powers which He manifests at will than actual 
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.emanations. Abulafia lays prime importance upon the combinations 
of the letters of the alphabet, and especially upon those of the names 
of God. He develops a complicated system of combinations and per¬ 
mutations of letters and believes that by means of these it is possible 
for the initiated to attain to the knowledge of all wisdom and hidden 
secrets, and even prophecy. As a matter of fact, he calls his Kab- 
balistic system the prophetic Kabbala. 

Abraham of Cologne does not go as far as Abulafia in his minimiz¬ 
ing the value and character of the Sephiroth, but in his Kether Shem 
Tob (The Crown of the Good Name, i. c. the Divine Name), he at¬ 
tempts to reconcile between the theory of the Sephiroth and the type 
of letter mysticism and combine them into one. The booklet is devoted 
entirely to the name of God, i. e. the Tetragamaton and its substi¬ 
tutes. He endeavors to show how the letters of the Divine name both 
by their form and by their numerical value symbolize the Sephiroth 
and their functions and point to other phenomena in the creation and 
conduct of the world. Abraham of Cologne also knows of the like¬ 
ness of the order of the Sephiroth to the human form; and draws the 
usual parallels. He likewise uses the color scheme employed by the 
Spanish-Provence Kabbalists to indicate the functions of the Sephiroth. 

Though this current was a minor one in the teachings of the Kab¬ 
bala, yet its influence was not lost and some of its doctrines were in¬ 
corporated in the summing up of the entire system which is embod¬ 
ied in the Zohar. There we find all elements of mysticism thrown 
together in an unsystematic manner, for though one phase may pre¬ 
dominate, yet all other phases are also found there in a more or less 
chaotic form. It is this peculiar nature of construction which makes 
it so difficult to understand the book and to comprehend its theories. 

ii. Symbolism 

If the theories of the Sephiroth and that of emanation, the de¬ 
velopment of which we outlined, are the soul of Kabbala, then sym¬ 
bolism and figures of speech can be said to be its body. Without a 
conception of the many-hued symbolic language in which this eso¬ 
teric teaching attempts to convey its ideas, one can hardly comprehend 
its nature and character. All symbols, as was already pointed out 
(Vol. I, p. 384), are meant to be a bridge between the limited human 
mind and high abstract conceptions. They represent an attempt to 
clutch at ideas which are otherwise inexpressible by human language 
and make them more comprehensible by means of more familiar fig- 
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ures and notions. It follows, therefore, that the higher the ideas, the 
more delicate and refined the conceptions which underlie a system 
of thought, the more extensive and the more complicated is the sym¬ 
bolism employed by the teachers of that system. It is especially so 
when that system aims to appeal primarily not to the mind but to 
the human heart and to the imagination as is the case with mysticism 
in general and with the Kabbala in particular. 

The great source of symbolism in Kabbala is the doctrine of the 
special value of the letters of the alphabet and those of the Divine 
names. From this doctrine, it follows that every letter is a symbol of 
some power or force, and not only the letter as a whole, but its form 
and shape and even its various parts all have some significance. If 
we add to this the innumerable combinations, mutations and sub¬ 
stitutions employed by the initiated in letter and number mysticism, 
we can easily grasp to what extent the number of symbols increased 
and multiplied. Another source of symbolism is the doctrine of the 
Sephiroth. The Sephiroth which are in essence abstractions of the 
Divine powers manifested in the world, could not in this pure form 
be grasped even by the intelligent. They have functions, and func¬ 
tions must be described by names. But the moment they were named 
they were already hypostatized, for a name first of all has more than 
one meaning, and secondly it consists of letters which can be com¬ 
bined and permutated. The circle thus widened, for each of the 
Sephiroth assumed several names and these again acquired new 
meanings and significations which were represented by new symbols. 
Each letter in the Divine names was, therefore, made to symbolize by 
its form and shape a certain Sephirah. 

Again, in order to give a more concrete form to the arrangement 
of the Sephiroth and their functions, the analogy between their order 
and the form of the human body was introduced. This theory known 
as the Adam Kadmon theory was already referred to before and will 
be discussed later. In the course of the development of the Kabbala, 
the analogy was worked out in detail, a correspondence was found 
between the various Sephiroth and the organs of the body, as well as 
the different parts or faculties of the soul. The names of the organs 
were consequendy transferred to the various Sephiroth in order to 
denote the correspondence, and thus a new path of symbolism was 
opened. Likewise, the symbol of light which is the most fundamental 
and most ancient symbol for representing the manifestations of God's 
presence already used in the Bible, Agada and early mystic litttapMh. 
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was elaborated by the Kabbalists into a number of phases and grada¬ 
tions. As a result, they introduced a color scheme to designate the 
differences between the Sephiroth, their functions and influences. 

Still another source of intensive symbolism was the figurative desig¬ 
nation of the two forces in being, the active and the passive, by male 
and female, and the importance attached to their union, temporary 
or permanent. The erotic motive was thus introduced and a wealth 
of symbols ensued from its application. As the principle of dualism 
was also applied to the Sephiroth, some of them are, therefore, de¬ 
nominated masculine and some feminine with all the complicated 
expressions that these appellations imply. 

There are quite a number of other sources of symbolism, but they 
are too intricate to reproduce. We will now take for the sake of 
illustration, one or two examples of the development of certain sym¬ 
bols which will give us a glimpse into that exotic growth of the pe¬ 
culiar language of the Kabbala. Thus, the first Sephirah, by the fact 
that it is the first and the beginning of all the others was given the 
name Kether which designates that it is the crown or top of the sys¬ 
tem. But Kether also means crown in another sense, namely one 
which rests on someone’s head, hence the name implies also the notion 
of a head, which in turn implies the figure of an entire body, hence 
the origin of the entire concept of the First Man and the whole an¬ 
alogy implied by that concept which was referred to above. More¬ 
over, there is no reason why the first Sephirah should not also be 
called head (Resha) and accordingly, it is called so. But the second 
Sephirah, Hohtnah (Wisdom) is inevitably connected with the brain 
which is in the head, and is therefore, also entitled to be called head. 
To make a distinction between the two, i. e. Kether and Ho\mah, 
the former is called Resha Hivra (The White Head). The adjective 
white denotes that Kether includes all kinds of influences, just as 
white light contains all lights and colors. 

Again, since the first Sephirah, according to some Kabbalists, ex¬ 
isted potentially from eternity and the other Sephiroth were emanated 
later, it is called Ati\ Yomin (The Ancient of Days), an expression 
borrowed from Daniel, Ch. VII, 9. Further, since the Sephiroth rep¬ 
resent phases of Divine manifestation and the first Sephirah is a 
source of the others, it is meet that when speaking of the Sephiroth 
in terms of the organs of the human body, it should be called Ari\ 
Anpin (The Long Face) and all the others Zeir Anpin (The Small 
Face). 
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Following the analogy of the human body and calling the first 
Sephirah head, the channels of influence emanating from it are, 
therefore, appropriately called hairs, and thus a whole symbolic doc¬ 
trine developed called the Doctrine of the Hairs (Torath ha-Searoth) 
which dealt both with hairs of the head and those of the beard. 9 Such 
examples could be multiplied many times, but these will suffice to 
show us how complicated that symbolism is. In the course of the 
ages, it became more complicated and entangled, as each symbol was 
surrounded by a secret (Sod) and made a special subject of study. 
And furthermore, the symbols ceased to be means of expression for 
ideas but became ends in themselves and thus deviated the teachings 
of the Kabbala into channels entirely different from its original in¬ 
tended path. They became grossly anthropomorphic in spite of the 
pure conception of the God-head they originally came to impart. 
Likewise, the erotic motive became too prominent and complicated 
and this brought dire results. Yet the exalted teachings of the Kab- 
bala were not entirely lost in the mass of symbolism and gross figures 
of speech. They always shone forth and exerted a noble influence 
upon the higher class of the devotees of mysticism. It is to the 
elucidation of these teachings as briefly and as clearly as possible that 
the next section is devoted. 


B. Teaching of the Kabbala 


/07. THE THEORY OF THE SEPHIROTH 

In the center of the Kabbala stands the theory of the Sephiroth. 
According to it, God is entirely unknown, His essence can not be con¬ 
ceived, and all that we know of Him is that He is unlimited and 
infinite. He is, therefore, denominated the En-Sof (The Endless), 
or in the flowery language of the Zohar, The Hidden of all Hidden 
(Setimah di Setimin). But God must, in spite of all this ,reveal and 
manifest Himself both to the world and to the mind of man. The 
first is related to God either in being His handiwork or emerging 
from Him in some way, and this relation must have some form of 
conceivability and some media through which the relation is con¬ 
veyed. Again, the mind of man must also have some manifestations 
of God, for without any attributes Divine existence amounts to 
nothing. 


'Reference to the hairs of the God-head is 
where it is said of the Ancient of Days, “And 
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To overcome this difficulty, the Kabbala teaches that there are be¬ 
tween the En-Sof and the world ten Sephiroth 10 which are both 
manifestation of His substance and media of His will. It is by means 
of these that the world came into being and is preserved, ordered 
and governed. As manifestations of God, each of the Sephiroth ex¬ 
presses the Divine substance in a different way or aspect, which in 
the language of the Kabbala is called Partzuf or Anpin (Face). As 
attributes, they correspond to the ten names of God found in the 
Bible. 11 They also correspond to some attributes enumerated in 
I Chronicles, XXIX, n where it is said, “Thine, O Lord, is the great¬ 
ness and the power and the glory and the victory (Netzah), and the 
majesty, for all that is in the heaven and the earth is Thine; Thine 
the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted as head above all.” It 
seems that also the names of most of the Sephiroth were borrowed 
from this verse. The names of the ten Sephiroth are: Kether 
(Crown), Hofynah (Wisdom), Binah (Understanding), Hesed or 
Gedulah (Kindness or Greatness), Geburah (Power or Strength), 
Tiphereth (Beauty or Glory), Netzah (Might or Victory), Hod 
(Splendor or Majesty), Ye sod (Foundation), MaU^uih (Kingdom or 
Kingship). We can readily see that six out of the ten names are 
taken from the verse quoted above. 

We have described the Sephiroth both as manifestations of Divine 
substances and media of His will which is in a way a synthesis of 
various opinions, for there is really no complete agreement on the 
subject. The view maintained by Menahem Recanti is that the Seph¬ 
iroth are totally different from God and are only His instruments of 
work. They arose as a result of a shrinking of the light of God, and 
it is His will which works through them, and this permeation of 
His influence is called Aziluth (Emanation). Another view is of¬ 
fered by David Abi Zimra which on the other hand, identifies the 
Sephiroth with the God-head, namely that they express the very sub¬ 
stance of the En-Sof. Cordevero disregards both these opinions and 
offers his own, which is really a compromise between the two. God, 
he says, is present in the Sephiroth but is also above them. He is un¬ 
known and indefinable, but they are emanated and from a certain 

M Many suggestions were offered as to the derivation of the word Sephirah, two of 
which seem to be the most plausible. One traces it to the Greek word ccpalpa, 1 . e. t 
a sphere, and the other the Hebrew root ICO to count. According to the last inter¬ 
pretation, Sephirah means a number or rather one of the numbered forces. See Vol. I, 
p. 393. 

“For the enumeration of the Divine names see Zohar, Pt. Ill, p. lib. 
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aspect can be defined. We are, therefore, to distinguish in them two 
phases, an inner one and an outer one. The inner phase which is 
reaily the light of God flashing through the Sephiroth is simple and 
indivisible. The outer phase or the Sephiroth proper are the gar¬ 
ments of that inner light of the soul, and hence arises the difference 
in the activity or the spread of the light of the En-Sof. There is a 
certain limitation to the Sephiroth which is indicated by the various 
names they bear. The inner light passing through the vessels, i. e. 
the Sephiroth, though itself simple and one, assumes different aspects 
in accordance with the quality of the vessel through which it passes. 
Cordevero likens the process to water which passing through vessels 
of various colors assumes a different color in each vessel, while in 
reality, the water remains colorless. In this way, Cordevero wants 
to combine both theories and say that the Sephiroth are both mani¬ 
festations of the substance of God and His instruments. The soul of 
the Sephiroth is an expression of the Divine substance, while the 
bodies of the Sephiroth are instruments of the God-head. 12 

Yet the concept could not be complete unless we further analyze 
the term vessel or body applied to the outer phase of the Sephiroth. 
The Sephiroth have no positive reality, they merely represent the 
limits which God set for the outflowing of His light in order that it 
may be seen. This brings us to the process of emanation of the Seph¬ 
iroth and the theory of the concentration of the Divine light, known 
as Tzimzum. The reason for the assumption that they were ema¬ 
nated and not created is clearly stated by one of the early speculative 
Kabbalists. He says, “The infinite is perfect, and the first thing 
caused by Him must likewise have been perfect. This could be ac¬ 
complished through emanation which is a more perfect power than 
creation. Furthermore, since the Sephiroth act as the media of God's 
power and they supply sustenance to all things without diminishing 
their own power, they must receive that power through emanation 
which is constant. If they had been created, their power would 
have been exhausted, as a created thing maintains no continual con¬ 
nection with the Creator.” 18 

The beginnings of the process of emanation the Kabbalists have 
veiled in language mysterious in form and content, which describes 
it as the concentration on the part of God by Himself. The texts 
say, “When the Hidden of all Hidden wanted to reveal Himself, He 

U Parties Rimmonim, p. 18a. 

M Rabbi Azriel in his commentary on the ten Sephiroth, p. 5a. 
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concentrated His light on one point, called the Primal Point (Neku- 
dah Rishonah),” 14 and that point is the first Sephirah. Through the 
concentration, they aver, an empty space was created which they call 
Avir Kadmon (Primal Air) which was after all not a complete 
vacuum, but retained vestiges of the Divine Light. This primal air 
or space has not been sufficiently explained by the Kabbalists, but 
most likely it was the source from which the physical world was 
emanated. 15 

With the emergence of the first Sephirah, the process downward 
continued. Out of the first Sephirah the others were evolved, the 
higher one containing the power of the lower and serving as their 
cause and source. Yet though we speak of ten different Sephiroth 
bearing different names, we must consider them, as stated above, a 
unity, for they are contained one in the other and all in God. 

We have now a general outline of the hierarchy of the Sephiroth. 
But before we proceed to discuss in detail their various functions, we 
must clear up certain points connected with their emanation. The 
theory of emanation caused a good deal of perplexity to commenta¬ 
tors and interpreters of the Kabbala. It involves certain contradic¬ 
tions. The logical consequences of such theories are that if the 
En-Sof exists eternally, it follows that the Sephiroth were emanated 
from eternity, for emanation means an outflow which is more or 
less an automatic process. Again, if the Sephiroth exist eternally, it 
would follow that the world which is the result of their activity also 
exists eternally. Such assumption would undoubtedly contradict the 
traditional Jewish teachings, and therefore, the Kabbalists, at least 
most of them, shrank from drawing the logical consequences. Only 
a few daring spirits asserted that Sephiroth existed potentially always. 
The majority speak of the emanation of Sephiroth in time, and more¬ 
over, in different times. Thus Azriel teaches that the first two, i. e. 
Kether and Hohjnah existed potentially always, while the others were 
emanated before the creation of the world. Cordevero says dis- 
tincdy, “There was a time when the Sephiroth were not emanated.” 15 

This proves distincdy that the Kabbalists of the type of Cordevero 
overlooked the incompatibility of their teaching with the plain mean- 

“Zohar, Pt. I, 2a. 

** The concept of “Concentration” (Tzimtzum) is a very difficult one to understand, 
for how can we speak of concentration in an infinite. It can only be said to have been 
formulated as an attempt to explain the origin of emanation or the rise of the differentia* 
don out of the undifferentiated. The explanation, however, is not a logical but symbolic 
one. 

~ ^ardes Rimmonim, p. 25c. 
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ing of the word emanation (Aziluth) for they assumed an emana¬ 
tion in time and by the will of God. However, even these mystics 
conceded a kind of potential existence of the Sephiroth before actual 
emanation. Thus, Cordevero endeavors to explain the pre-existence 
of the Sephiroth in the God-head before revelation by a parable. A 
granite stone, says he, when struck by iron emits sparks of fire, but 
the fire was not really in the stone except in a certain potential way. 
Likewise, the Sephiroth before emanation were all one and so in¬ 
tensely united with the essence of God that they actually did not 
exist. 17 We see in this an attempt to reconcile contradictory elements, 
namely to assert the emanation of the Sephiroth and yet say that it 
was in time and through will. Emanation is, of course, interpreted 
to mean the emergence from a state of non-being into a state of being. 

There is still another point bearing upon the Kabbalistic concep¬ 
tion of the Sephiroth which needs to be clarified before the resump¬ 
tion of our task, the description of the Sephiroth. We must always 
bear in mind that no matter what philosophic or speculative aspect 
this doctrine might possess, it was never presented in any logical or 
scientific form. It is given to us in the high and warm colors of 
Oriental symbolism, and quite often the plastic and representative 
element of symbolism overshadows the original thought underlying 
the teaching, so that the kernel of speculation is lost in the exotic 
husk of symbolic language. Again, symbolism, as a rule, has a ten¬ 
dency to prolific reproduction and excessive multiplication, for as 
pointed out above, the symbols in time become not a means of con¬ 
veyance for ideas but ideas in themselves, and as such give birth to a 
new set of symbols intending to convey and clarify the original, and 
thus the cycle increases and widens. 

For this reason, the later Kabbala, the Zoharitic and especially the 
post-Zoharitic presents to the student a veritable jungle of symbols 
which baffles penetration and prevents one from getting at the un¬ 
derlying ideas of this great mass of literature. Thus, the Sephiroth 
which symbolize certain powers or expressions of God in His rela¬ 
tion to all existence, became through the numerous symbolic means 
applied to them separate entities to whom special prayers were of¬ 
fered, and were endowed with numerous functions and multitudi¬ 
nous relations to each other and to the world. As a result, the doc¬ 
trine became complicated and assisted an entirely different aspect 
from what its original to give to it. Even the 

" Ibid, Portal 5, Ch. IV. 
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clearest minded among the Kabbalists. Moses Gordevero for instance, 
could not extricate bimself front the weight of symbolism, and though 
hcecnstaniiy upon the purity of conception of the God-head 

and the Sephiroth, he frequently relapses and talks in the gross syiri- 
hoik language of the cither Kabbalists which borders upon a sensual 
ajJthrOpoEnprpbism. Bearing these pomti in mind, wc will continue 
the account of the. Sephiroth, 

•Th« ; is often called a point (NekudahL or 

the Hidtfeh JPoim (Nekudab SeMmajU or the Simple Point (Nekudab 
Fshuiah). All these appellations mean to indicate that this Sephirah 
is still unknown and is all-embracing. It is, speculatively speaking, a 
mode ofpot? being. On account of its being the Erst, it is. also called 
Saba or.Jtiha (The Old One) or Kadisha (The Holy Old 

One) oryfrn^ Yottiin (The Ancient of Days, a name borrowed from 
Daniel, Gh. VII, 9) and again, on account, of its position (see below ) 
it « called Rash a Hivra (The White Head) and also ArifyAnpyts 
(The Long Fate); These various names Indicate the exakedness of 
its position and the fact that in it. all conceptions are united. The 
symbolic names merely approach a conception which is .inexhaustible. 

Out of Kether, the- absolute principle of being, there came forth 
two other principles which ate apparently opposite but in reality 
inseparable. These are Hof(inah (Wisdom) and Binah (Under¬ 
standing)- With these two, there enters the principle of dualism 
which, according to Kabbah, runs through the entire universe and 
which it. chose to denominate masculine and feminine phases- of .ex¬ 
istence. This theory was already expressed in the Boa% of Creation 
and greatly elaborated upon in the 'Zahar. The last book lays down 
a principle saying. “At the time when the Holy Aged One wanted 
to give definitfc form to all existiCtlce, He formed things in two phase*, 
that of masculine and feminine. All things exist m these two forms.” 1 * 
Masculine and feminine are in reality symbols for the active and 
passive phases of exiSifirtce. But the application of these two names 
lmrodbced, hoted above* the erotic elcmenc in this mystic teaching 
which had fir reaching consequences as evidenced by the role played 
by theterm Zwug applied to the union of these jwo elements. du 
same as applied in Hebr<nv to the: mariisi ttnirirl (d male xtiii (fci«ai£ v 
■ According ,td;Thfs theory, thepdorc, Ho\mak represent -the?.•atetj-" 
ilthe feminine element. They are -eom#jueml> tfeowcv 
mated Ate and (ma (Father .and Mother) respective 1 y 
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union proceeds the son, Daath (Knowledge), which though a pro¬ 
duct of these two was never considered a separate Sephirah. Kether, 
Hohpah and Binah are the first triad which represents the intellec¬ 
tual powers of the world of thought (Olam Muskal). We must not 
forget, however, that Kether represents pure being, and there is, 
therefore, an identification of being and thought. 

The other seven Sephiroth are called Sephiroth ha-Binyan (The 
Sephiroth of Construction) because it is primarily through these that 
the world was created and is conducted. They are likewise divided 
into triads. The second triad consists of Hesed (Kindness), which 
is masculine, Geburah (Power) which represents the feminine ele¬ 
ment, and Tiphereth (Glory) which unites both elements. Hesed 
is also called Gedulah (Greatness.) and Geburah is also denominated 
Din (Justice). This triad represents the moral qualities and forces 
or the Olam Mur gash (World of Emotions). 

The third triad consists of Netzah (Might or Victory) masculine, 
Hod (Splendor) feminine and Yesod (Foundation) which unites 
them both. This triad represents the dynamic aspect or the Olam 
ha-Mutba, the world of nature and its forces, Netzah typifying ex¬ 
tension and growth, Hod reproduction and Yesod uniting both. The 
last Sephirah is Mal\uth (Kingdom) which stands by itself for it is 
really no separate attribute but represents the harmony of all other 
Sephiroth, and receiving their influences transmits them to other 
links in the chain of existence. It is through the mediacy of Mcdhuth 
that the Sephiroth act upon the world, and hence its great impor¬ 
tance. It is because of its role of mediator between the Sephiroth and 
:he other worlds that it is also denominated Shehinah, signifying the 
presence of God in creation. 

In addition to this system of triads, there is another arrangement of 
he Sephiroth into triads due to their positions. But before describing 
his second order of triads, we must say a few words regarding the 
heory of the First or Primordial Man (Adam Kadmon). This theory 
/hich plays such an important role in the Zohar and the later Kab- 
ala is rarely found in the mystic works of the earlier period. Of 
Durse, God Himself is pictured in the Bible in the human form 
Cf. Isaiah VI, 1; Ezekiel I, 26; Daniel, VII, 9); but these anthropo- 
lorphic expressions need interpretations and were accordingly inter- 
-eted by commentators and philosophers. On the whole, they have 
tic to do with the concept of the Primordial Man of the Kabbala. 
rnic of the mystical books of the earlier period of the type of the 
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: " ' 

Shmr Kqmah (Measure of Height, Vo!. I, sea. 381) depict God in 
the farm of man and describe in grotesque manner, the proportions 
of His limbs- Buf this strange description to be construed, as was 
pointed out (Vol. % p. 391), as a crude and inadequate attempt to . 
express th.c greamesa of God m human At any rate, in none 

of these hooks u the isixti Adam Kadmdq 'fa&limtd.ffi referred to. 

We wiU have -to-tiiefe thee ori^n .of the. doctrine :efthe Primordial 
Man to die reachings of Philo. There, we; find both the term, as 
well s^ similarity' of content. Philo calls the Logos fKe first emana¬ 
tion and the fim; htjt;h Tptv of F^rther^ he says that before the 

lowe# mm ide^ of man which 
is tht true mgtvdfc P/ifnhfdiat M^. Vhom he sometimes calls the 
second Logos*. Hsce wc.see-Mtempr ;to endow certain emana¬ 
tions with the form and likeness of man The term Primordial Man, 
however, is also' found/*h .the' teachings of some of the gnostic sects 
wlw applied this term vo God Himself. 

^Through Some chasihel; the pidibnlt .tire of. the terra bad reached = 
the founders of the Kabbaia and they adopted it and developed if 
along the same lines, The fundamental .idea is tbs*/ mao is a mky,-- 
cosm reflcaiog in bis farm the great svorid. Therefore, -di mantfes-. 
tadons in the universe, spiritual as well as : •>■•. 

sumed the human fprm» arid as the first of these c3ujnrfi^p^^'W2s 
th£ emanation Sephhoth, hence•they art the Piimondiaj Man. 

Says the Zahar, ‘.'Befote the Holy/One, blessed be. He, treated any 
form in the u. : ,rid. He was one without form or likeness.. Bur a her 
He made this form oi the' Mer\abah (Divine Chant*? described by 
Eaektel) namely of the Heavenly Man, He Himself is expressed in 
that form and is called From these as well as from many 

other quotation* in the: Zahar, it can be seen that the term Primordial 
Man' applies to the- sum of the Sqjhiroih, the system of the emana¬ 
tions ax a whole. The theory, however, was subjected to further de- 
velorimeot by the bier KLabbalists especially by Isaac Luria (see be- 
laW) known ?s. die Art who initiated a new epoch in the teachings 
01 the Kabbah. Luria reverted more to the Philonhn conception of 
the Logos as the first emanation and the all-tmbradve mediator. Ac- 
cording to him and his fallowets, die Adam Kadman is the first 
em^naritfn which preceded the emanation , of the Sephiroth, and tfie 
Sephirbth are the body ot the PrurUcmial Man, These Kabbalists 
developed a very complicated scheme, of Sephifcith and multiplied 

” Zohar, Vt % p, Mb. I 
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their number by four times ten, namely asserting that there are ten 
Sephiroth in each of the worlds. However, we can not enter into all 
these exotic teachings and we will return to the position of the Seph¬ 
iroth as affected by the view of the Zohar of the Primordial Man. 

According to that view, the first Sephirah Kether corresponds to 
the head as a whole, the second Ho\mah to the right, and the third 
Binah to the left side of the head. (Another version has it that 
Hokmah corresponds to the brain and Binah to the heart.) The 
fourth Sephirah Hcsed corresponds to the right arm, and the fifth, 
Geburah to the left; the sixth Tiphereth to the chest or torso; the 
seventh and eighth Sephiroth, Netzah and Hod correspond to the 
right and left legs respectively; the ninth Yesod to the genital or¬ 
gan; and the tenth Mal^uth to the soles of the feet. As a result of 
these symbolic positions, we have a second system of triads; the first 
consisting of Hokmah, Hesed and Netzah form the Right Column 
(Amudah di-Ycmina); the second Kether, Tiphereth and Yesod the 
Middle Column (Amudah di-Metziuta); and the third comprising 
Binah, Geburah and Hod the Left Column (Amudah di-Smolah). 
The Right Column denotes the more active Sephiroth which signify 
the expansion of power, and hence the more merciful; the Left Col¬ 
umn represents the more passive Sephiroth which connote concen¬ 
tration of power, and hence the more stern; and the Middle Column 
contains the most important Sephiroth, each of which represents the 
unity of the other two members of the triads. This figure of the 
positions of the Sephiroth is often called by the Kabbalists the Tree 
(Ulan). 

There are many other figures representing the Sephiroth. Some 
mystics represent them as a series of concentric circles, others merely 
in groups of three in the form of the Hebrew vowel Segol thus ’. * 
and still others in the form of a large Aleph. But the idea underlying 
all these representations is the same, namely, the one outlined above. 

The Sephiroth have, besides position, also certain colors by which 
their action is symbolized. Like all other symbols used by the Kab¬ 
balists, the color scheme is an attempt to indicate the various activities 
attributed to the Sephiroth, as well as the nature of the concepts by 
which we represent each of them. There are quite some differences 
among the Kabbalists in regard to the various colors to be assigned 
to the Sephiroth, but the following scheme of Cordevero seems to 
be the adopted one. 
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The color of the first Sephirah Kethcr is black, which signifies that 
its light is hidden beyond conception, for it is exalted above all be¬ 
ings. However, some Kabbalists assign to it the pure white color 
which signifies the form of Kether when it reveals itself into ac¬ 
tivity, for then it is symbolized by the strong glamor of white. They 
call it then by the term employed in Ezekiel I, 22, “The Terrible 
Ice” (ha-Kerah ha-Nora). The color of Ho\mah is blue or rather 
light blue (Tkeleth), for it is a color which can easily be changed 
into other colors, denoting the influence exerted by this Sephirah upon 
the others, as wisdom is the source of activities. Binah is said to pos¬ 
sess the color of deep green like that of grass. This color is given to 
it because it is the color of all fruit before ripening, and likewise Binah 
is the immediate channel through which the influence passes to the 
other Sephiroth of construction. 

The color of Hesed is white and that of Geburah is red. These 
two colors signify two opposite characteristics, white symbolizing 
mildness or mercy, and red sternness and justice, which correspond 
to the activities of these two Sephiroth. Light yellow is the color of 
Tiphereth, for this color has, in addition to the red and green, also 
an element of white, and this Sephirah, according to the Kabbalists, 
harmonizes both Hesed and Geburah . Netzah and Hod are 
represented by the color of white tinged with red and vice versa by 
red tinged with white. This indicates that in the first, the element 
of mercy is predominant while in the second that of justice. Reddish 
yellow is the color of the ninth Sephirah Yesod, as it receives its in¬ 
fluence from Tiphereth and Netzah and Hod, and thus reflects all 
the colors of these three Sephiroth. Malkuth, being the harmony of 
the other nine Sephiroth and acting as the medium of their activities 
is represented by all colors or by white in the sense that it unites all 
colors. In concluding the subject of the graphic symbolization or 
the color scheme of the Sephiroth, we may remark that these colors 
which were originally used only as means for expressing the activi¬ 
ties of the Sephiroth in time assumed, as all other symbols of the 
Kabbala, great importance and received a special function in the 
application of the mystical teachings in practice. 

The Sephiroth, though ten in number, form as stated, one unity, 
for they are all connected with one another. Their activity is made 
still more unified by the theory advanced by the Kabbalists that each 
Sephirah really reflects all the other Sephiroth and is only differen¬ 
tiated from the others by the predominance of the particular element 
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which imparts its name to it. As an example we may take the 
Sephirah Hesed. It, according to this theory, possesses the powers of 
all the other Sephiroth, but that of .mercy is predominating and con- 
stitutes its peculiar individuality. This, of course, conduces to unity 
of action, for each Sephirah acts upon the other through a correspond¬ 
ence of similar phases in both. Thus, for instance, when the Seph¬ 
irah Crown influences Wisdom through the particular mode which 
is denoted by the name Crown, Wisdom, the recipient of the influence, 
turns towards the former that phase which reflects the mode or 
power of Crown. Again, when the influence emanated by Crown 
is of the mode of Wisdom, it acts through its own phase of wisdom 
on the corresponding phase in the other Sephiroth, and thus the pro¬ 
cedure goes on. It follows, therefore, that there are many forms of 
activity to each Sephirah. 

The means of conveyance of the influence from one Sephirah to 
another is called Tzinor (Pipe, Canal). It is described thus by Cor- 
devero: “When a lower Sephirah wishes to receive influence from 
a higher one, it must turn towards it a lighted face, in order to cause 
the light in the upper Sephirah to shine and radiate its activity. The 
light emitted from the lower Sephirah together with the one emitted 
by the upper one as a response to the stimulus is called the Tzinor 
(The Canal) of influence.” 20 Through it, the power of one Seph¬ 
irah is conveyed to the other. There are twenty-two of such Tzinor- 
oth, as some Sephiroth, e. g. Crown, Wisdom, etc. have three canals, 
and some only two and a few only one. The general principle in the 
exertion of influence and the activity of the Sephiroth is that there 
must be a simultaneous desire on the part of both the lower and the 
upper, or the patient and the agent, that such influence be exerted. 
The desire of the higher Sephirah to exert influence is called Tthar- 
utha dide-Ela (The Arousing from Above), and the desire of the 
lower Sephirah to receive the influence is called ’Itharutha di-le 
Thatha (The Arousing from Below). Quite often no activity is 
carried on by the higher Sephiroth unless there is an incitement or 
arousing by the lower ones. 

This doctrine of the double incitement to activity had far-reaching 
consequences in the Kabbalistic teaching. Not only was it applied 
to the mutual influence exerted by one Sephirah upon another, but 
to the conduct of the affairs of the world by the Sephiroth as well. 
There must always be an incitement in the world below in order 

"Pardes Rimmonim, p. 32c. 
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that they act in the proper way.. This incitement or arousing 
(’Itharutha) is, of course, the conduct of man. Hence the extraordi¬ 
nary importance attached to human action. If man acts properly, he 
arouses the Sephiroth to action, to the exertion of more light and 
influence, and consequently of more good to the world. If on the 
other hand, he acts improperly, the activity is slackened, the Tzino- 
roth (canals of influence) are stopped and the world is left to its own 
natural fate, or what is worse, the powers of sternness and strict jus¬ 
tice come into action and evil ensues. 

This exertion or secretion of influence (Shepha or ha-Spaah) is 
very often denoted by the mystics by the erotic names of Zivug or 
Yihud (both signifying union in an erotic sense). They frequently 
speak of the Zivug or Yihud of two Sephiroth, and while undoubtedly 
they mean to indicate by the terms the strong desire on the part of 
these two for giving and receiving influence, yet the use of the terms 
coupled with designating the one Sephirah masculine and the other 
feminine, or husband and wife, gives to the whole doctrine an an¬ 
thropomorphic aspect. 

Although this union occurs with all of the pairs of the opposite 
Sephiroth, yet there are two pairs which are more active and from 
whose union many activities take place. These are Hokmah and 
Binah and Tiphereth and Malfytth. The first two are called father 
and mother (Aba we-Ima). Their importance consists in the fact 
that they represent thought in the active and passive phases, which 
form the basis of all order in existence. It is from them that the 
other two triads of Sephiroth which represent the worlds of morality 
and nature, were emanated. The act of emanation is represented 
symbolically to have occurred by a union of the father and mother. 
Of the other pair, Tiphereth is of exceptional importance. It is a cen¬ 
tral Sephirah harmonizing the forces of the moral world, i. e. mercy 
and justice and dominates the triad of Sephiroth representing the 
world of nature. It is, therefore, a center of activity. Mal/(uth re¬ 
ceives the influence of all the Sephiroth and transmits it to the world 
below. It is, therefore, through the union of the two which are like¬ 
wise represented as husband and wife, or bridegroom and bride, that 
most of the things taking place in the world occur. In general, these 
two Sephiroth, on account of their great activity, have many names. 
Thus, Tiphereth is called King (Malka), Holy King (Malka Ka- 
disha) and also Tzadi\ (The Righteous). Likewise, Malf^uth being 
the transmitter of the activity of the Sephiroth and the mediator be- 
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tween them and the other worlds and possessing many functions, is 
also denoted by various appellations. Besides those mentioned above, 
it is called Matronita (Princess) and Eve (Hava), both indicating its 
character of being a recipient. For the same reason, it is called Moon 
(Yareah) for it receives its light from the other Sephiroth. In like 
manner, the other Sephiroth have many names too numerous to 
recount. 

AH that has been said about the teachings of the Kabbala in re¬ 
gard to the Sephiroth are in effect only the outlines of these doc¬ 
trines. The actual teachings stated in the enormous mass of Kab- 
balistic books are complicated and ramified, as each point is magni¬ 
fied beyond all proportion. Thus, the theory of union between the 
opposite Sephiroth is developed in an amazing way by the later Kab- 
balists. They discern various phases in the union in different ways, 
so that the discussion of this subject alone occupies many pages in 
their books. Besides, highly erotic coloring is given to the entire dis¬ 
cussion of the union of the Sephiroth, which coloring produced bad 
effects during periods of mystic enthusiasm expressed in Messianic 
movements. 

However, even what was said, indicates sufficiently the great meta¬ 
morphosis which took place in the teachings of the speculative Kab¬ 
bala which began with pure philosophic conceptions and ended with 
their conversion into a complicated hierarchy, endowed with gross 
anthropomorphic qualities. It is true that some Kabbalists have re¬ 
peatedly asserted that the anthropomorphic terminology employed is 
a mere symbolic garment. But many there were also who took the 
symbols for the real thing and were misled and even misled others. 
Such is the power of misused symbolism. 


108. THE FOUR WORLDS 


As we have seen, the purpose of the Kabbalists in positing the 
existence of the Sephiroth was to explain the relation between the 
Infinite (En-Sof) and the world of matter by making them the medi¬ 
ators between the two. But the distance between the En-Sof and 
the world of matter is so great that the Sephiroth alone which are 
highly spiritual powers or mere expressions of the substance of God, 
are not sufficient to fill the gap. There must be some links in the 
chain of being which affect its gradual thickening or materialization. 
A theory had been advanced, therefore, by the early Kabbalists (see 
above p. 353) that the Sephiroth represent only due world, that of 
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Aziluth (Emanation), and that in addition, there are three more 
worlds, that of Beriah (Creation), Yetzira (Formation) and ' Asiyah 
(Action). 

It was already noted (above p. 354) that this theory was first ad¬ 
vanced in the Mascketh Aziluth, and there the existence of the last 
three worlds is supported by a verse in Isaiah. We wish, therefore, 
to turn to the description of the worlds themselves. The world of 
Beriah contains the throne of God or the Mer\abah. The Kabbalists 
enveloped the concept of the throne in a cloud of mystical terms so 
that it is really impossible to ascertain its exact meaning. But it can 
safely be inferred that it connotes a group of forces more manifest 
and more revealed than the Sephiroth. In fact, they speak of ten 
steps of the throne, and at times, of ten wheels (Galgalim). Accord¬ 
ing to this source, Mase\eth Aziluth, there dwell also in that world 
the souls of the righteous. 

The world of Yetzira contains ten orders of angels which are pre¬ 
sided over by Metatron. At times, it is called the world of Metatron. 
Metatron, as is known (Vol. I, p. 381; Vol. II, p. 347) is called in 
the Talmud, The Prince of the World (Sar ha-Olam), i. e. of the 
lower or sublunar world, and is therefore, the direct agent who comes 
in contact with it and supervises its activities through the orders of 
the angels as well as through the spheres. Here we can see one more 
reason for positing the existence of the four worlds, and that is 
the incorporation by the speculative Kabbala of the doctrine of an- 
gelology. Room had to be found in the new scheme of things for 
the angels, and thus a separate world was given to them. According 
to the source quoted above, the world of Yetzira contains also the 
souls of ordinary men. 

The world of Asiyah is the world of matter and contains the nine 
spheres and the lower world. This, however, is the view of the most 
authoritative exponents of the Kabbala, but the Tractate Aziluth 
differs on this point. According to it,' Asiyah still contains a number 
of lower orders of angels. 

These worlds, as we have seen, are divided into ten grades or parts. 
These divisions are sometimes called also by the name Sephiroth, and 
accordingly, there are ten each in Beriah, in Yetzira and in ’Asiyah. 
Cordevero explains that by using these terms, the Kabbalists do not 
mean to assert that there are actually Sephiroth in the other three 
worlds, but merely that they spread their influence and light also 
through the other worlds. 
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The underlying conception of the doctrine of the four worlds is 
that being in its various ramifications is one great unity. The breath 
of God permeates them all. The worlds or the great divisions of ex¬ 
istence are all manifestations of the will or power of God. They all 
have one source, the En-Sof, and the difference between them is due 
to the distance from the source. The further a link is from its origin, 
the grosser and more material it becomes. But in all of the links, the 
light of the Sephiroth, the first emanation flashes through. In gen¬ 
eral, we have to recognize not only a descending movement but also 
an ascending one. When materialization reached its lowest point in 
the grossest element—earth, an ascending movement set in, expressed 
by a desire on the part of all things to return to their origin. Thus, 
the kingdom of plants represents a step higher than that of min¬ 
erals, that of the animals another step, and that of man still another. 
Man himself represents many stages and expressions of that desire, 
and finally, the process is completed in the return of the souls of the 
righteous to the source. This theory will help us in a degree to un¬ 
derstand the Kabbalistic concept of creation which is very obstruse. 


/09. CREATION 

The problem of creation, though it constitutes one of the funda¬ 
mental problems of the Kabbala to which its teachings are supposed 
to offer a solution, was dealt with in an unsystematic way by it. It is 
usually referred to in symbolic terms and in very enigmatic lan¬ 
guage and has to be inferred from the theories of the Sephiroth and 
that of the four worlds. 


In general, it can be described as a modified emanation. When the 
process of concentration (Tzimtzum) took place (see above p. 364), 
the Primal Point (Nekudah Rishonah) was revealed, and this point 
or the Sephirah Crown constitutes a kind of primordial substance 
from which the long chain of existence developed through the world 
of the Sephiroth and the other three worlds, link from link. As 
stated, there is in this chain both unity and difference, the difference 
being proportionate to the distance of a certain link from the source. 
It is through this gradual process of emanation that matter was 
evolved. The Zohar, as well as the other Kabbalistic works do not 
explain the process of creation in detail, but in their usual symbolic 


style speak of it in pictures and figures. Thus, says the Zohar, “When 
the Hidden of the Hidden wantft$£d l^eftl Himself, He first created 
a point, enveloped it in an imsu^$gfl 0 M¥l*|«rcd Himself with a 
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rich and luminous garment.” 21 The point is the first Scphirah, the 
image the sum of all Sephiroth, the garment the world. In another 
place, the process is referred to in more detail, though still in enig¬ 
matic language. Says the Zohar, “From the first point on, there pro¬ 
ceeded a series of emanations which permeated one another and one 
was clothed by the other so that the emanations became garments to 
one another, and thus finally the world was formed.” 22 This cryptic 
and picture language gives us a glimpse into the Kabbalistic concept 
of creation. The farther a link was in the series, the heavier a gar¬ 
ment it became, and the last links became the various grades of mat¬ 
ter. Matter arose, according to this conception, from the inevitable 
conditions inherent in a thing created. Everything which is created 
is more limited than the power which creates it, and when the chain 
of created things is long, it follows that the farthest links shall have 
more limitation and become grosser. 

I have called the Kabbalistic conception of creation a modified 
emanation for the reason that it does not posit emanation pure and 
simple. Such kind of emanation would imply that the emanated 
things existed from eternity, and would deny creation altogether. 
This, however, does not seem to be the case, in spite of the fact that 
some of the modern interpreters of Kabbala as well as some of the 
Kabbalists themselves, are inclined to accept this view, for all sources 
speak of creation and describe a time when the Sephiroth were not 
in existence. Cordevero says explicitly, “There was a time when the 
Sephiroth were not emanated.” 28 We must, therefore, assume that 
the primal substance (the first Sephirah) was emanated by the will 
of God, and thence the process continued by itself. This view un¬ 
doubtedly diverges greatly from the traditional view of creation from 
nothing. Some Kabbalists, in order to avoid a break with tradition 
have, therefore, interpreted the word " Nothing” (Ayin) to mean 
something which is inconceivable. And since the first point or the 
Sephirah Kether is often called by the Kabbala, Ayin, on account of 
the fact that it is hidden and beyond conception, the mystics believe 
that they still teach the traditional view of creatio ex nihilo, namely 
that the world (The Yesh) was created from the primal substance, 
i. e. Kether which is called “Nothing” or Ayin. 

“ Zohar, Pl I, p. 2a. 

* Ibid, p. 20a. 

“Panics Rimmonim, p. 25c. 
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To this theory of creation, there is attached another concept con¬ 
cerning creation which completes the former view and intends to 
explain the rise of evil in the world, a thing which the Kabbala as 
well as Jewish philosophy found difficult to account for. This is the 
doctrine of the earlier worlds. According to this view which is found 
in the oldest parts of the Zohar, such as the Saphra di-Zenuita (The 
Book of Secrets) and the Idra Rabba (The Great Assembly), God 
created a number of earlier worlds but these were destroyed. Their 
destruction was caused by the fact that they did not possess the proper 
form and image which is that of the Primordial Man (Adam Kad- 
mon). As seen above, it is this form containing the two elements, 
namely those of masculine and feminine or the active and the pas¬ 
sive, which is considered by the mystics to be the proper form for 
existence. They call it in their language the scale or the balance 
(Mathkela). As long as this scale was not introduced the worlds 
could not exist. These earlier worlds are called figuratively by a 
number of names, such as Spares (Nitzotzoth), the Earlier Kings 
and finally the Kings of Edom. This last appellation is very peculiar 
and arises from the fact that the whole theory is introduced as a 
strange commentary to otherwise simple verses in Genesis XXXVI, 
31-43. In these verses, there is a recital of the names of the Kings of 
Edom who ruled before a king arose in Israel. The Zohar inter¬ 
prets this passage in an enigmatic way, saying that the Kings of 
Edom denote the older worlds, while Israel is a symbol for the per¬ 
fect world. 

These worlds, however, were not totally destroyed but continued 
to exist in a passive way. Their destruction or in the Zoharitic fig¬ 
ure “The Death of the Kings” merely represents a low state of ex¬ 
istence, a state of pure femininity, sternness, without the mildness of 
Hesed. Hence these worlds or “Kings” are the source of evil and 
are often called Klipoth (Husks), a name employed by the Kabbal- 
ists to denote the powers of evil. The underlying idea of it all is the 
Platonic one that matter is evil. Matter, therefore, carries evil with 
it and the powers represented by the early kings are degrees below 
the matter of the world. It is in this way that the Kabbala explains 
the origin of evil in the world. There are undoubtedly many con¬ 
tradictions in it, for it is impossible to grasp fully how from a prin¬ 
ciple which is all good—God—evil should ultimately be evolved, even 
if the chain of emanations should extend to infinity. But these con- 
radictions are not the share of Kabbala only. They belong likewise 
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to philosophy and to "alt other attempts at systematic explanations of 
the relation b<Stweerr God and the world. 

no what speculative explanations of the origin of 
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in the structure of his body the structure of the universe. In fact, 
the idea that man is a microcosm is already found in the early 
Agada, 24 but the Kabbala intensified it and carried out the compari¬ 
son between the body of man and the universe in great detail, and 
moreover, in its usual mystic way it derived from this comparison 
certain suggestions how to read the destiny of man from his external 
appearance. In other words, the Kabbala endeavored to develop a 
science of physiognomy. 

The skin, says the Zohar, can be compared to the firmament which 
covers many things. And like in the firmament, the stars and planets 
in their formation and combination display certain signs by means of 
which the initiated can learn secrets, so does the skin possess such 
signs which reveal to those who know how to read them the secrets 
concerning the character and future of man. 25 These signs are, of 
course, the lines that cover the face and the palms of the hands and 
the formation of the nails. The passage continues to give the inter¬ 
pretation of these signs info which we can not enter. What is im¬ 
portant for us is that the Kabbala placed such value upon the body 
of man that it attached importance even to the smallest details. 

However, no matter how important the human body may be, the 
soul of man is of still greater importance, and the Kabbala accord¬ 
ingly devotes to it considerable attention. According to its teach¬ 
ings, the soul of man corresponds in its parts to the divisions of the 
Sephiroth and is inherendy connected with three of them. The soul, 
as is well known, consists of three parts, Neshamah representing the 
intellect, Ruah the spirit, the seat of good and evil or of the moral 
qualities, and Nephesh, the animal soul which is closely connected 
with the body and directs its higher activities. 28 They, therefore, cor¬ 
respond exactly to the three triads of the Sephiroth which represent 
he worlds of intellect (Olam Muskal), of morality (Olam Murgash) 
ind of nature (Olam Mutba) respectively (Sect. 107.) Each of these 
>arts has its source in one of the Sephiroth as fololws: Neshamah in 
dokjnah, Ruah in Tiphereth, and Nephesh in Mal\uth. 

To these three primary parts of the soul, the Kabbalists added two 
nore making five altogether. The fourth part is the Spirit of Life 
Ruah ha-Hiyyuni or Haya) which has its seat in the heart and from 
lere spreads through the entire body. The Spirit of Life seems to 

** A both Di-Rabba Nathan, Ch. XXXI. 

* Zohar, Pt. II, p. 76 a-b. 

** This division of the soul is both Platonic and Aristotelian and was adopted bv 
wish philosophers. 
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be lower than the animal soul or Nephesh. According to Corde- 
vero, 27 the former is the dwelling place of the latter, for the Nephesh 
is more spiritual. The function of the Spirit of Life is the organiza¬ 
tion of the lower activities of the body, 28 while the Nephesh supervises 
the higher functions including that of sensation. The fifth part is 
the form or image of the body named Tzelem (Image) which ac¬ 
cording to the mystics has a kind of separate existence even before 
birth, nay even before the union of man and woman which brings 
about this birth, takes place. In a philosophical way, this Tzelem 
means the individualized idea of the body of each man, but the mys¬ 
tics hypostatized it into separate existence. The Zohar even says 
that this image is present at the union of man and woman and the 
body of the child is formed in this image. 

The soul, according to the Kabbala, is pre-existent, and as said, its 
highest part has its source in the Sephirah Ho\mah, and according 
to the view of other mystics (above p. 374) the souls dwell in the 
upper worlds, namely those of the righteous in the world of Beriah 
and those of the others in that of Yetzira. The bringing about of its 
descent is, therefore, made a function of the activity of the Sephiroth. 
According to the Zohar, at the descent of the soul into the body, a 
union between the Sephiroth Tiphereth and Md\uth (Beauty and 
Kingdom) occurs and by means of that union, the descent takes 
place. 

This union of the Sephiroth which represents the uniting in activity 
of the two elements, the masculine and the feminine (p. 372) 
necessitates a union of these very elements in the soul itself. In 
fact, the Kabbala teaches that all souls in their pre-existent state con¬ 
sist of masculine and feminine elements. When the time comes for 
the descent of the soul, it is split in two, the masculine half descends 
into a male child and the feminine half into a female child. Later 
in life when the time of marriage arrives, these two are again united. 2 * 
This kind of marriage is called the proper marriage, but not every 
man meets with such good fortune. The mating of the souls depends 
on the deeds of the man. If he is worthy, he obtains as his life part¬ 
ner the woman who possesses the second half of his soul and is his 
real Bath Zug (Mate). If he is unworthy, he marreis any woman. 

" Pardcs, Rimmonim, Sect. XXXI, Ch. IX. 

m In fact, Cordcvero and many other Kabbalists do not consider the Ruah Hiyyuni a 
part of the soul at all, but merely the seat of Nephesh. 

M Zohar, Pt. I, p. 91b. There is a similar allegory told by Plato in the symposium, but 
his version is rather a crude form of that allegory. 
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The allegory, of course, is a beautiful one, but die practical realiza¬ 
tion of its idea undoubtedly involves difficulties and contradictions. 
Yet its proper importance is not lessened by this fact, for it enhances 
the value of marriage. In fact, in the Kabbala marriage has become 
not only an act of performance of the functions of the body, but and 
maybe primarily so, that of the soul. To obtain the right kind of 
Zivug, i. e. matrimonial union, a man must prepare himself spirit¬ 
ually and morally for that purpose. 

The soul, as it descends from the upper worlds where it originated 
must by necessity return to its source, and hence the importance of 
right conduct in human life. The world is a school for the soul 
where it is repeatedly tried, and by these trials it is elevated and per¬ 
fected. The Zohar compares the sojourn of the soul of the righteous 
on earth to the sojourn of a king's son in a country far away from 
the royal palace. The prince was sent thither for special training, 
but when the training was ended, the king sent the queen after him 
and she brought the prince back to the palace. 80 Likewise, when the 
time for the departure of the righteous from this world arrives, a 
union of the king and queen occurs again, i. e. the Scphirah Malkuth 
unites with the king, the Scphirah Tiphereth, and the soul is thereby 
returned to its source. 

In connection with all these views of the pre-existence of the soul 
and its sojourn on earth, the Kabbala has introduced an exotic 
teaching into Judaism which ultimately became one of its important 
doctrines. This is the doctrine of metempsychosis or transmigration 
of the souls (Gilgul, from the verb galgal, to roll, i. e. the souls roll 
on to another body). This teaching was quite well known in Orien¬ 
tal religions, especially in Brahmanism, and it was also adopted by 
some Jewish sects in Gaonic times, 81 but was never sanctioned as a 
doctrine until the Kabbala came and incorporated it in its teaching. 
The underlying idea of all the various shades of the theory of trans¬ 
migration of souls is the attempt to reconcile many contradictions in 
the belief in God’s absolute justice in his dealings with man. With¬ 
out going into details of the origin of this doctrine and its applica¬ 
tion to life, we will only note one of its aspects. Of the two phases 
of the problem of Job, namely why the wicked prosper and the right¬ 
eous suffer, the doctrine of transmigration at least attempted to offer 
a solution to the latter one. The righteous that suffer possess souls 

•Zohar, Pt. I, p. 245b. 

** See Saadia Emunoth Deoth, ed. Warsaw, p. 160. 
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that had sinned in a previous existence and are, therefore, expatiating 
their former sins. 

The Kabbala applied this theory in a similar, though not identical 
way. The soul, it asserts, must return to its source in a pure state, 
but if in life, it was spotted with sin, it must be purified by being 
sent down again into another body. Sometimes the soul must go 
through several migrations until it is purified. 

Allied to the idea of transmigration is the idea of "Ibbur (Preg¬ 
nancy) which means that at times an additional soul is given to a 
man in order to help him to improve his way in life. At another 
time, it is done by God as an act of grace. When two souls are not 
able to attain perfection separately, they are united in one body so 
that by joint efforts they may attain the end. The name 'Ibbur is 
given to this process for the reason that often one of the souls is of a 
higher type and acts as a mother to the weaker one, which is in rela¬ 
tion to it as the foetus to the mother. This theory is practically an 
innovation of the post-Zoharite Kabbalists. With them the views of 
the transmigration and the doubling of souls assumed an enormous 
role. According to Luria and his followers, the souls of all men 
must undergo the process of migration after death, those of the 
wicked in order to perfect themselves (Tikkun), while those of the 
righteous may descend into bodies again for the benefit of the weaker 
souls. The later mystics developed these two doctrines into a system 
with practical consequences. They claimed to be able to drive out 
the extraneous soul of the wicked which entered the body of a living 
person and provide it with other means for obtaining the necessary 
perfection. In late mystic parlance, this act is called “the expelling of 
the Dybbuk” (Dybbuk being the name for the migratory soul on 
account of its clinging to the body of another man). They also 
claimed to be able to endow any man with a higher soul, and in 
general, they asserted that the great men of later generations possess 
as additional souls those which had belonged to famous and pious 
men of former generations. They averred that they can recognize 
by merely looking at the face of a person whose soul he possesses in 
addition to his own. 

From all what was said about the soul of man, its course, destiny 
and return to its former dwelling, it can be easily inferred that man’s 
activity in this world exerts great influence upon the activity of the 
Sephiroth in the world in general. We have already noted that the 
activity of the Sephiroth needs stimulation from the lower world 
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(Itharutha di le-Thatha) and that the canals (The Tzinoroth) through 
which their influence descends are aroused to action by a desire mani¬ 
fested in the recipients of that influence. Man who is composed both 
of body and a soul, i. e. matter and spirit, is the proper medium 
through which these two worlds unite. It is he who supplies the 
stimulus to the activity of the Sephiroth, and it is he who manifests 
the desire to unite with the higher powers. His actions, therefore, if 
they are good, stimulate the influence of these powers and increase 
blessing in the world. On the other hand, if they are sinful, the influ¬ 
ence is retarded, for the Tzinoroth (canals) are not aroused, and as a 
result, blessing in this world is diminished and evil is strengthened. 
Hence, the righteous man (The Tzadik) assumes, according to the 
Kabbala, such an important role in the world. Not only does he him¬ 
self possess power, but he also ennobles and raises the whole world 
through the rise of his own soul. 

We have thus outlined the principal teachings of the speculative 
Kabbala concerning the important subjects of God, the world and 
man. It is necessary though to bear in mind that while the views 
presented in this outline are undoubtedly contained in the doctrines 
of the mystics, they are not always presented in the Kabbalistic writ¬ 
ings in a coherent and connected manner. On the contrary, these 
grains of speculative thought have to be extricated with difficulty 
from a mass of ideas, views and teachings, which to say the least, are 
irrational. As already noted, the standard Kabbala, i. e. the main 
current of mysticism which began to flow from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury on and continued to increase through the ages, though called 
speculative, in reality incorporated all the irrational elements of 
the earlier mysticism as well as some of those of the German 
Kabbala. Like the other mystic currents, it concedes great power to 
numbers and letters and operates with their combinations even to a 
greater degree than they did. In short, the Kabbala is an unsys¬ 
tematic synthesis of all the elements of mysticism which ever found 
expression in Judaism, and as such, one should not attempt to char¬ 
acterize it by one of its phases or aspects. It contains undoubtedly 
philosophic elements, but it is not merely a philosophy, as it includes 
much more. It can best be compared to a wide stream where dif¬ 
ferent currents flow side by side, and though often intermingled, yet 
preserve their distinct colors and peculiarities. In order to under¬ 
stand it more fully, we must take into consideration not only the 
teachings just surveyed but also the more or less irratiooal 
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which predominated the earlier type of mysticism spoken of in the 
first section of this chapter. 

This heterogenous character of the Kabbala brought about also 
great variety in the types of its literature, for every Kabbalist was free 
to exercise his predilection for a certain element of the teachings. 
Some who were philosophically inclined, emphasized the speculative 
aspect, while others who were more mystical than philosophical, 
stressed the irrational elements. Each one, of course, presented his view 
as the teaching of the Kabbala. The teachings presented in the survey 
are those of the standard or Classical type as embodied in the Zohar 
and according to the interpretations of the best commentators. The 
later Kabbala. from the time of Luria on, introduced many changes 
and alterations. But all these changes consist primarily in matters 
of technique, i.e. in increasing and complicating the symbolism of 
the Kabbala and in the stressing of certain elements of the teachings. 
Whatever is new in these theories will be discussed in the following 
section in connection with the literature of that period. 

C. The Literature of the Kabbala 
hi. GENERAL FEATURES 

Kabbalistic literature, like other phases of Jewish literature has its 
Classical and post-Classical periods. The first lasted for little over a 
century, from the last quarter of the twelfth to the beginning of the 
fourteenth and terminated with the appearance of the Zohar. (c. 
1300.) The second extended from the fourteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth, and to some extent, was continued after that time. The 
literature of the two periods can be further subdivided into various 
types, namely the pre-Zoharitic and the Zoharitic of the first period, 
the pre-Lurianic and the post-Lurianic of the second. 

The works of each of these periods are distinguished by special 
characteristics. Those of the Classical arc noted for their originality 
of content, Agadic style and anonymity of authorship. Those of the 
second period bear mostly the character of compilations, comment¬ 
aries and collections of interpretations of the teachings embodied in the 
works of the Classical period. However, the Kabbalistic books pro¬ 
duced from the sixteenth century on, which reflect the influence of 
the Lurianic type of Kabbala do display a certain amount of origi¬ 
nality. With very few exceptions, the works of the post-Classical 
period bear the names of their authors. 
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The task set for themselves by the authors of the Kabbalistic books 
of the Classical period determined the character of their works. They 
were developing a new view of the world and life, and filled with 
this vision, they struggled for expression and grasped at every 
symbol, which brought them nearer to their aim, hence their 
originality of content, and the flashes of thought as well as the 
flights of poetic expression with which their works are marked. 
Again, those authors wanted consciously or unconsciously, to pass 
off this new view as a very ancient one, as one that dates from an¬ 
tiquity but was hidden from humanity until revealed. Hence they 
could not attach their names to their works, and these were given to 
the world either anonymously or as pseudepigraphic productions. In 
fact, most of the Kabbalistic works of the Classical period are ascribed 
to authors of the Tannaitic period, such as Simon ben Yohai (Zohar), 
Nehunya ben ha-Kana (Bahir), Rabbi Ishmael or others. 

Partly on account of the supposed authorship and partly because in 
general, the line of demarkation between Agada and mysticism was 
not as yet drawn fast, the style and method of these books is com¬ 
pletely Midrashic. The fundamental views of the Kabbala, like that 
of the Agada, are that all wisdom is contained in the Bible, that the 
Bible has more than one meaning and that the most important 
meaning is the hidden one. Hence, it was the task of these mystics 
to evolve all the secrets of their teachings from the text itself by all 
possible methods of the Agada and also by the more developed 
methods of the early mystics. (Sea. A of this chapter.) The works 
consist, therefore, of mystical homilies on verses of the Bible, and at 
times contain also pure Agada. The name Mystic Midrashim would 
in reality be a very appropriate one for these books, and in faa, the 
Zohar is often quoted as Midrash di Rabbi Shimon ben Yohai. The 
language of the Classical Kabbalistic books is in most cases that of 
the Agada, namely Hebrew mixed with Aramaic. However, in 
many of the books, Hebrew predominates and their style resembles 
that of the younger Midrashim (Vol. I, Ch. VI). The Zohar or 
rather the Zoharitic books, however, are written almost entirely in 
Aramaic 

The works of the second period possess almost none of these char¬ 
acteristics. The nature of their content which is, as said, primarily 
interpretative made all these devices unnecessary. The authors usually 
explain the teachings of the Kabbala, and either quote from the 
early works to support their view or take a passage as a text for in- 
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terpretation in order to evolve from it a particular view or doctrine. 
It must not, however, be concluded that the great mass of Kabbal- 
istic works of the second period are all commentaries on earlier 
works. Nay, on the contrary, some works do contain much original¬ 
ity, for they contributed greatly to the development of the doctrine 
of Kabbala. Likewise, many of the ideas that these books teach are 
evolved by the authors from verses in the Bible by the same methods 
of the earlier Kabbalists, but not in the manner of the first group of 
works. The later writings are discourses on the Kabbala, and the 
mystic interpretation of the verses come as a part of the discourse. 
Even when the Kabbalistic work is called a commentary on the 
Torah or any other book of the Bible, it is primarily a collection of 
mystic comments and not a systematic work of exegesis. The lan¬ 
guage of the books of the second period is almost invariably the 
usual Rabbinic Hebrew employed during the Middle Ages, seasoned 
with the peculiar flavor of the simile and the parable so common in 
the Classical Kabbala. As in the previous surveys, we will note only 
the most outstanding works. 

/ 12. THE EARLY KABBALISTIC BOOKS 

As we already had occasion to point out the principal teachings 
of the important Kabbalistic books of the pre-Zoharitic period (cf. 
above sect. 309), we will limit ourselves to the more external literary 
characteristics of these works. 

i. The first Classical work which, as stated above, was the Mase- 
l^eth Aziluth (Tractate of Emanation), was written according to the 
opinion of Jellinek and his followers during the second half of the 
twelfth century either by Jacob Nazir himself or by one of his 
disciples. There is no doubt that the opinion is correct to a great 
extent, for there are many signs which point to this late date of com¬ 
position. However, the style and other evidences may point also to 
an earlier date, namely the Gaonic times. 82 It is therefore, not im¬ 
probable that the book is composed of two strata, an older and a 
younger 9ne. The older one contains pure Agadic matter and the 
younger the Kabbalistic elements. 

The book consists of ten sections, a number of which begin with 
the usual Midrashic formula, “Patah,” i. e. “one opened the dis¬ 
course.” The names of those who conducted the discourses are Elijah, 

" L. Ginzberg, Article Cabbala, Jewish Encyclopaedia, Vol. Ill, p. 459, 0. 
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Yaareshya, Zechariah and Yeruham, the sons of Joseph. We know 
of no Tannaim of Amoraim by these names, but they are mentioned 
in I Chronicles Ch. VIII, 27. In Shemoth Rabba (Large Midrash to 
Exodus) Ch. XL, however, these names are said to be different ap¬ 
pellations of the prophet Elijah. It is, therefore, suggested by Jel- 
linek 38 that the author purposely ascribed the discourses to these 
men to make people believe that the teachings contained there ema¬ 
nated from the prophet Elijah himself who, according to the Kab- 
balists, imparted the secrets of the Kabbala to the initiated. The sug¬ 
gestion seems very plausible but not entirely convincing, for the name 
Joseph, the father of the four men carrying on the discourses, is not 
mentioned in Chronicles or in the Midrash. On the contrary, in 
the verse in Chronicles, Yeruham is the father of the other three and 
not their brother. It may, therefore, be said that the names were 
chosen by the author at random to give his utterances an appearance 
of hoary antiquity. The language of the Mase^eth Aziluth is al¬ 
most pure Hebrew like those of the younger Midrashim and the 
Kabbalistic doctrines are still in the first stage as pointed out above. 

The second Kabbalistic book, the Sepher ha-Bahir, is likewise 
pseudepigraphic. It is ascribed to Rabbi Nehunya ben ha-Kana, but 
was most likely written by one of the disciples of Isaac the Blind at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The signs indicating the late 
date of its composition are unmistakable. Of the many such evi¬ 
dences, we will quote one and that is the quotation by the Sepher 
ha-Bahir of the maxim of Abraham Ibn Ezra that, “Letters are like 
bodies and their meanings like souls.” This maxim is nowhere men¬ 
tioned in Jewish literature previous to Ibn Ezra and is undoubtedly 
taken by the Bahir from the former’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 
The name Bahir is given to the book because it begins with a homily 
on the verse of Job, XXXVII, 21, “And now men see not the bright 
light (Or Bahir) which is in the heavens.” Jellinek sees in the begin¬ 
ning of the book a reference to Isaac’s blindness who saw not by 
physical light but by a brighter light which is heavenly. 

Yet though the book was written as late as the date assigned to it, 
in style and manner it is made to resemble the Midrashic books. On 
the whole, it is a collection of Agadic and mystic interpretations of a 
number of verses of the Bible taken mostly from Genesis, but a con- 
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course of development of the discourses, verses from other Biblical 
books are also interpreted. Besides Rabbi Nehunya, other sages take 
part in the discussion, all of them bearing the names of certain Tan- 
naim. The discourses are often carried on in the form of a dialogue 
and are written in a fine Hebrew style with a tinge of Aramaic. The 
Bahir employs to a great extent the Mashal, i. e. the parable. Al¬ 
most every passage is illustrated by a parable. To the outline of the 
teachings of the book given above, we may add that the Bahir is the 
first Kabbalistic work which attempted to assign mystic reasons for 
many of the precepts of the Torah. This attempt might have been 
aroused by a desire to counteract the influence of Maimonides who 
in the third part of More Nebu\im offered rational reasons for the 
precepts. The Bahir spread among the mystics immediately after its 
appearance and its antiquity was hardly questioned. Isaac ha-Cohen 
of Geronna, a Kabbalist, who flourished only a few decades later, 
writes of the book as an ancient document imported by the mystics 
from Palestine into Germany and thence transmitted to the initiated 
of ProvenCe. 84 

To the Apocryphal books of the early Kabbala belongs also the 
Sepher ha-Temunah (The Book of the Image) which is likewise 
ascribed to Nehunya ben ha-Kana. It was most likely written by an 
anonymous author at the end of the thirteenth century. It consists 
of three sections and deals primarily with the forms of the letters of 
the alphabet and their connection with the Sephiroth. This repre¬ 
sents an attempt to connect the two elements in Kabbala, that of let¬ 
ter mysticism and the doctrine of the Sephiroth. The contributions 
which the book makes toward the development of the theories of the 
Kabbala were already noted above. 

ii. Of the non-Apocryphal Kabbalistic works which appeared be¬ 
fore the Zohar, the earliest and the most important are those of Rabbi 
Azriel called also Ezra (1160-1238). Rabbi Azriel who was born in 
Spain went to the Provence to study under Isaac the Blind, and on 
his return to his country initiated a number of his followers, among 
whom was also the famous Moses ben Nahman, in the new mysteries. 
His influence on the development of the Kabbala was exceedingly 
great, as he gave the doctrines he taught a philosophic coloring which 
made them more attractive to the philosophically-minded people. 

The works of Rabbi Azriel are (1) Perush ha-Derashoth (The 
Commentary on Homilies), explanations of Agadic passages; (2) a 

“A. Jeilinek: Bdtrage cur Gochkhte der Kabbtlc, Pt. II, p. 64. 
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commentary on the Pentateuch; (3) commentaries on the Bool( of 
Yetzira; (4) on Canticles; (5) the Sepher ha-Miluim (The Book of 
Consecration) on the Kabbalistic doctrine; and (6) the Pcrush Eser 
Sephiroth (Commentary on the Ten Sephiroth). Only three of his 
works are extant, the commentaries on Yetzira, Canticles and the 
Ten Sephiroth. The others are known only by excerpts in later 
Kabbalistic works. The commentary on the Bool( of Creation was, 
however, published in the editions of the book under the name of his 
disciple Nahmanides, but internal evidences of the work show defi¬ 
nitely that it belongs to Rabbi Azriel. His most important work is 
the Commentary on the Ten Sephiroth, the outline of which teachings 
was given above (p. 356). The book is in the form of a dialogue 
between a teacher and a pupil. There are twelve such dialogues con¬ 
sisting of questions and answers. The first two are devoted to two 
fundamental theses of philosophical theology, namely that there is a 
God guiding the world and that God is infinite and incorporeal. The 
others are devoted to the proving of the existence of the Sephiroth 
and the description of their essence, character and order. The twelfth 
dialogue is longer than all the rest and cites proofs for the teachings 
from verses of the Bible. It is an attempt to show that all Kabbalistic 
teachings are grounded in the Bible and are not mere inventions of the 
mind. Azriel, like the author of the Sepher ha-Bahir devotes much 
space in his works to the mystic reasons for the precepts (Taame 
Mitzvoth). And if we will assume with Jellinek that the works of 
Azriel precede the authorship of the Bahir, he was the first mystic 
to do so. But this assumption seems to be unfounded. 

The disciple of Azriel, Moses ben Nahman, the great Talmudist 
and renowned Bible commentator, is also known as a Kabbalistic 
teacher, but it seems that he wrote no snecial work devoted particu¬ 
larly to mysticism. His Kabbalistic views are to oe gathered from 
remarks interspersed in his commentary on the Pentateuch, as well 
as in other works, such as the Shaare ha-Gemul (The Portal of Re¬ 
ward), a treatise on reward and punishment and the Derashah, a dis¬ 
course on the qualities of the Torah. Two works were, however, 
ascribed to him, one the above mentioned Azriel’s commentary on 
the Boo\ of Yetzira and the other, the ha-Emunah we-ha-Bitohon 
(Faith and Trust). After examination, though, scholars came to the 
conclusion that these works did not emanate from the hand of 
Nahmanides.” 

* A. Jellinek, Ibid, p. 40. 
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The last important work of this group is the Ma’arefah Elohuth 
(The Divine Order or System) of which teachings we already had 
occasion to speak. The authorship of the book is not quite defi¬ 
nitely established. Zunz and others ascribe the work to a certain 
Peretz ben Isaac ha-Kohen who lived at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century. This would, of course, make the Maaref^eth a post- 
Zoharitic work, and this seems improbable as there are in it no traces 
of those elements in the Kabbala which are peculiar to the Zohar. 
Moses Cordevero ascribes the book to Todros Abulafia who died in 
1283, which would make it a product of the second half of the thir¬ 
teenth century. But though the authorship can not be definitely de¬ 
termined, it is almost certain that it was composed before the appear¬ 
ance of the Zohar. The author, though he for one reason or an¬ 
other, conceals his name, does not at all endeavor to make the book 
appear pseudepigraphic. On the contrary, he speaks in a personal 
manner and quotes other Kabbalists by name. Among the mystics 
he mentions are Nahmanides, Abraham ben David, Eleazar of 
Worms, and a certain Rabbi Isaac, his teacher. Were the Zohar 
known to him which most likely would have been the case if it Siad 
already appeared, he would undoubtedly have quoted it. 

The book, as pointed out above, develops the mystic theories in a 
more systematic way than the previous books, and its relation to 
some of them, especially to the Bahir is like that of a commentary to 
a text. In addition to the mystical teachings developed by the author, 
there is also a philosophic element in the work. The first two sec¬ 
tions are devoted to an enunciation of the dogmas of Judaism and 
to the elucidation of the concept of God. In these sections, the author 
shows himself well versed in the Jewish philosophy of his day and 
his arguments are largely based on the theories of Maimonides. 

Of the other Kabbalistic works which appeared before the Zohar, 
are to be mentioned first those which reflect to a great extent the 
other current in Kabbala, namely that of the German type. To these 
belong the works of Eleazar of Worms and Abraham Abulafia which, 
as described above, are primarily based on letter mysticism, second 
the Kether Shem Toh of Abraham di-Colonia which is an attempt 
to combine both elements, namely the letter mysticism and the Seph- 
iroth theory and third the several works by Joseph ben Abraham 
Gikatilia (1248-1300). 

Gikatalia was a very fruitful writer and left us a number of trea¬ 
tises. The more important of these are the Ginath Egoz (The Gar- 
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den of Nuts), Shaare Ora (The Portals of Light) and the Sepherha - 
Nikud (The Book of Punctuation). Gikatalia can be considered to 
be a faithful follower of Abulafia. He endeavored to introduce his 
teachings in the Kabbala and made much of the theory which at¬ 
taches great importance to the letters of the alphabet and to those of 
the names of God. He even developed it further than Abulafia. His 
Shaare Ora is a treatise on the ten names of God, and the Scpher ha- 
Ni\ud deals with the mystic interpretations of the vowels and ac¬ 
cents. 

The works of Isaac Ibn Latif (1228-1290) of Toledo represent a 
distinct current in Kabbalistic literature. Latif was both a philos¬ 
opher and a mystic, and this combination is reflected in his works. 
He is a very prolific writer and left a number of books of which the 
outstanding are Gitize ha-Melef^ (The Treasures of the King), the 
Zurath Olam (The Form of the World) and the Shaar ha-Shom- 
ayyim (The Portal of Heaven). In all these works, the teachings 
of philosophy and Kabbala intermingle. 

According to Latif, the world was created by the eternal will of 
God out of nothing. It is because of this that the world is finite, 
for it was so determined by His will. So far speaks the philosopher, 
the follower of Maimonides, but henceforth he parts company with 
philosophy and turns to the path of mysticism. It is not after all the 
material world which was created by the primal will of God, but 
only the first created being for there must be mediators between God 
and the lower world. The first created being is an absolute simple 
entity and is the ground of all existing things. In this process of 
emanation, the further a being is in the scale of existence, the more 
material it becomes. The number of separate intelligences is ten, and 
these are the Sephiroth. The intelligences or Sephiroth were the 
mediators through which the lower worlds were created. Latif di¬ 
vides all existence in three groups or worlds, the world of intelli¬ 
gences, the middle world, i. e. the world of the spheres and the 
world of nature embracing all bodies in existence. And if we add 
the first created being which is the source of all these worlds, we 
really have four worlds corresponding to a certain extent to the sys¬ 
tem of the four worlds of the Kabbala, though differing from it in 
important points. 

Latif’s views thus represent an attempt to limit the teachings of 
the Kabbala and to guard that they deviate not from the fundamen¬ 
tal doctrine of Judaism, namely creation. He accepts emanation and 
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existence of the Sephiroth, but he limits the process by positing a 
first created being. He employs also to a great extent the symbolism 
as well as the method of interpretation of verses and the style of the 
Kabbala. 

The final links in the prc-Zoharite Kabbalistic literature are the 
works of Moses de Leon (1250-1305) the very same man who was 
instrumental in bringing about the appearance of the Zohar and who 
is often spoken of as its author. Moses was born in Leon, Spain, but 
led a wandering life, sojourning for periods in different cities. He 
was deeply immersed in the study of the Kabbala and possessed an 
encompassing knowledge of the entire field of mysticism. He also 
possessed a facile pen and the ability to write in a style which is bril¬ 
liant but not clear. He is the author of a number of Kabbalistic 
works—his reputed authorship of the Zohar can not be definitely es¬ 
tablished as will soon be evident—but only one is extant in print. 
This is the Shekel ha-Kodesh (The Holy Shekel). The teachings 
embodied in this work are, on the whole, almost identical with those 
of the M’aarc\eth. In his other works we meet with almost all the 
elements of the Kabbala embodied in the Zohar. 

113. THE ZOHAR 

The Zohar or rather the group of mystical works which go by 
that name, can fairly be described as the Bible of the Kabbala. It is 
the very corner-stone of the entire mystic movement, which after its 
appearance became a potent factor in Jewish life for six centuries or 
more. It is the axis around which the great mass of subsequent Kab¬ 
balistic literature turns. All later books either use its passages as a 
basis for further development of the mystic teachings or merely ex¬ 
plain various parts of this great work. 

The influence of the Zohar was heightened to a certain extent by 
the qilaint mode of its appearance, which was and still is a mystery. 
As is well known, the Zohar is a pseudepigraphic work supposed 
to have been composed by the Tanna Simon ben Yohai with the 
assistance of an assembly of sages initiated into the secrets of mysti¬ 
cism. It was revealed to the world at the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury through the agency of the Kabbalist, Moses ben Shem Tob de 
Leon. 

According to de Leon’s own story, the book was hidden in a cave 
in Palestine, the very same cave, in which, as told in the Talmud,* 6 

"Talmud B. Sabbath, 33b. 
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Simon and his son Eliezer hid for thirteen years, and there Moses 
ben Nahman, on his arrival in the Holy Land discovered it. He 
sent the book to his son in Catalonia, but a wind carried it away 
and brought it to a certain place in Aragon whence it fell into the 
hands of Moses de Leon. The way this most remarkable book made 
its appearance is indeed exceptional. Yet it seems that the supposed 
miraculous revelation of the Zohar did not greatly affect its accept¬ 
ance by contemporaries as a genuine work of Simon ben Yohai, 
though as we will soon see, there lacked not doubters of its authen¬ 
ticity even at that time. However, as time passed, its authority grew 
and for a number of centuries hardly anyone dared to question the 
antiquity of the Zohar. Only from the sixteenth century on, we be¬ 
gin to hear voices of doubt which intimated that the Zohar is not a 
genuine work but a composition of later date and that de Leon him¬ 
self is probably its author. During the nineteenth century, the ques¬ 
tion of the authorship of the Zohar became a point of controversy 
among scholars to such a degree that practically a fair-sized literature 
was created around this question. Yet in spite of the fact that the 
problem has been discussed extensively, it can not be said to have 
been definitely solved, for though most of the authoritative scholars 
are inclined to consider the Zohar a complete pseudepigraphic work 
and de Leon to be its author, there are some who still defend the 
antiquity of, at least, some parts of it. It must, however, be under- 
stoo dfrom the outset that in the controversy around the Zohar, the 
story of its revelation played rather an insignificant part. Most of 
the arguments against the authenticity and antiquity of the book are 
based primarily on the heterogenous character of the book itself 
which presents many contradictions and anachronisms. As the ques¬ 
tion of the authorship of the Zohar is not merely a matter of literary 
curiosity but really throws light upon the nature and character of 
this work, we will give a brief survey of the arguments involved 
in the controversy in their historical setting. 

The first historical document, containing evidence of a suspicion 
of the lateness of the Zohar, which arose in the minds of some im¬ 
mediately after its appearance, was written by a contemporary of de 
Leon, Isaac of Acco. This document was originally recorded by 
Abraham Zacuto, the author of the historical chronicle Yuhasin, and 
was inserted in the first edition of the book printed in Constantinople 
in the year 1566. Subsequently, however, editors have deleted this 
passage, but in 1850, an English Jewish scholar, Filipowsky, issued 
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a new edition of the book from a manuscript in the Bodleian library 
where this account is found in a more extended form. 

In this account, Isaac who was himself a Kabbalist, tells us that in 
the year 1305 he came from Acco in Palestine to Spain with the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the origin of the Zohar. The reason for his un¬ 
dertaking such a journey was that he had been greatly impressed by 
the book but had found there suspicious passages, namely that while 
the entire book was written in Aramaic (in his words the language 
of the Jerusalem Talmud) some passages were written in Hebrew. 
He concluded, therefore, that certain parts were forged. On coming 
to Spain, he inquired of the mystics regarding the manner of the 
revelation of the Zohar and most of them recounted the miraculous 
story of de Leon. Others, however, asserted that the book was not 
composed by Simon ben Yohai but by de Leon himself, who acting 
as a medium 87 to a heavenly power, wrote these wonderful secrets 
through inspiration, but in order to obtain a higher price for the 
work, ascribed it to Simon ben Yohai. Isaac then immediately went 
to Valedolid to meet Moses de Leon himself. The latter told him 
that he does possess the ancient manuscript at his home in Avila and 
will show it to him on his arrival there. On the way to Avila, Moses 
took sick and died. When Isaac arrived there, a relative of the de¬ 
ceased told him that he is certain that Moses never had any manu¬ 
script. He corroborated his statement by the testimony of the wife 
and daughter of Moses himself which had been given on the follow¬ 
ing occasion. The family of Moses having remained destitute after his 
death, and on hearing of this, a rich man Joseph de Avila who wanted 
to obtain the original copy of the Zohar offered the widow large 
sums of money and promised to take her daughter as wife for his 
son if she would let him have the coveted manuscript. Mother and 
daughter then testified that Moses never had a copy, and that he dis¬ 
tinctly had told them that he himself had composed the book and 
ascribed it to Simon ben Yohai so that he might get a high price 
for his work. Isaac then continues to tell of his meeting later with 
the mystic Joseph, the son of Todros Abulafia, who assured him 

* Medium or automatic writing, as it is called to-day by psychical research men, is the 
term applied to writing which is supposed to be done either by dictation or under the 
inspiration of a supernatural agent or the spirit of a dead person. In this process, the 
writer does his work not on his own initiative but is entirely subjected to the will of the 
agent. Often he is not even conscious of what he is doing and has no inkling of the 
content. In the last case, the writing is strictly automatic. Numerous cases of such 
writings are recorded both in Mediaeval literature and in modern works on psychical 
research. 
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that Moses really possessed an ancient manuscript, for upon request, 
he immediately furnished a second copy of a part of the Zohar. 
Isaac remarks that the proof was not convincing for Moses might 
have left with him a copy of his own work so that he could have easily 
recopied it. He, however, later met a disciple of Moses who gave a 
more favorable testimony. 38 Here the narrative breaks off and we can 
not ascertain the nature of that testimony. But from the opening sen¬ 
tence as well as from the fact that Rabbi Isaac himself quotes the 
Zohar under the name of Midrash Jerushalmi (A Jerusalem Mid¬ 
rash), in a book which he wrote subsequendy, we can conceive that 
the testimony was not convincing to him. 

We quoted the document at length for the reason that it is of great 
importance both on account of the close relationship between those 
that testified to the forgery of the Zohar and the author and also be¬ 
cause of the fact that the controversy began immediately with the ap¬ 
pearance of the book itself. .This testimony is employed by most of the 
scholars, who believe Moses de Leon to be the author of the Zohar, as 
one of the strongest arguments for their case. We will, however, see 
subsequendy, how much veracity it contains. One thing is clear, that 
the document left little impression upon the contemporaries of Isaac 
as well as upon the succeeding generadons, as for two centuries not a 
dissenting voice was heard, and almost all sages in Jewry avowedly 
believed in the authenticity of the Zohar. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, there first arose the voice 
of the philosopher and Classical scholar Elijah del-Medigo (see Sect. 
85) who declared openly in his book Behinath ha-Kabbala (The Test 
of Tradition) that the Zohar was not written by Simon ben Yohai. 
He argued that the facts that the Talmud and the Gaonim knew 
not of the Zohar nor of its teachings, that it appeared at such a late 
date and that it is full of historical anachronisms, such as making 
later Amoraim the companions of Simon ben Yohai, prove conclu¬ 
sively his assertion. 

Half a century later, the countryman of del-Medigo, Judah Leon 
dc Modena (1571-1648) made a vigorous attack upon the Kabbala in 
general and the Zohar in particular in his book Art Nohem (The 
Roaring Lion). He went deeper into the subject but still in a gen¬ 
eral way. A century later, Jacob Emden, the indefatigable contender 
against the gross abuses of practical Kabbala and the adherents of 
false Messianism, wrote his famous critical work, Mithpahat Spharim 

“Yuhasin, ed. Filipowsky, pp. 88-89. 
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(The Wrapper of Books). There he advanced two hundred and 
eighty arguments which prove by numerous citations of the contra¬ 
dictions, anachronisms and incorrect statements contained in the var¬ 
ious parts of the work, that the Zohar as a whole could not possibly 
be of ancient origin, and that the greater part of it was written by 
Moses de Leon, and that several smaller sections were composed even 
later than his time. He does, however, concede antiquity to some 
small fragments of the book. 

Emden’s arguments were mostly incorporated by the critics of the 
nineteenth century, such as Samuel David Luzzato, Adolph Jellinek, 
Heinrich Graetz and others, and as they added some of their own, the 
arguments against the authenticity of the Zohar are too numerous to 
reproduce. We will, therefore, cite only the most important of them, 
which are the following: (i) The gross anachronism in the names 
of the teachers mentioned certainly points to a later date of compo¬ 
sition. Among the initiated are also Rab, the first Babylonian Amora, 
Rab Hanuna Saba, his disciple and others, who lived generations 
after Simon ben Yohai. (2) The Zohar knows of the existence of 
the vowels and accents, calls them by name and makes them the basis 
of mystic interpretations. These vowels and accents were invented by 
the Massorites whose work was completed at the earliest in the ninth 
century (Vol. I, Sect. 92). Moreover, one part of the book uses the 
term Master of Dil(du]( (Grammar), a term first coined by Dunash 
ben Labrat at the end of the tenth century, and also that of Tenuah 
Gedola (long Vowel) a term not used in Jewish literature before 
Joseph Kimhi, who introduced the division of the vowels into long 
and short. 

(3). The Zohar made great use of the works of Jewish philoso¬ 
phers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It borrowed their terms, 
phrases and ideas. Thus, it speaks of the Hath ha-lloth (Cause of 
Causes), the four elements (Arba Yesodoth), the animal soul (Neph- 
esh ha-Behemith) and similar terms peculiar to Jewish philosophy 
which were not used before its rise. Moreover, it describes the quali¬ 
ties of the four elements in the distinct Aristotelian manner. Again, 
it cites the expression, “a donkey carrying books” to denote a man 
who knows many books but does not master their contents in an in¬ 
telligent way, an expression first found in Bahya’s Hobboth ha- Leba- 
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both} 9 It incorporated the idea of Judah ha-Levi that the Jews are 
among the nations as the heart in the body, namely the central seat 
of the spiritual life force. It even employs some theories in physics 
expounded by Maimonides. 

(4) . The Zohar deviates in many things from the Talmud in 
matters of law and knows of many later differences in legal interpre¬ 
tation. It mentions the custom of putting on two pairs of phylac¬ 
teries which arose as a result of the difference between Rashi and his 
grandson Jacob Tam regarding the arrangement of the Biblical pas¬ 
sages placed in them. It knows of the custom of reciting the Kol 
Nidre on Yom Kippur night which is not older than the eleventh 
century. 

(5) . There are also a number of linguistic evidences which prove 
both its late origin as well as the unacquaintance of the writers of 
the Zohar with the very language they were employing. Thus, the 
Zohar uses the word Esnoga for synagogue, and in its usual exotic 
way derives it from the two Hebrew words Esh Nogah (A Bright 
Fire). But the word is merely the Portuguese equivalent for syna¬ 
gogue. Likewise, the word Dormita used in the Zohar for sleep can 
not be explained on the basis of any Semitic language, except as one 
borrowed from Romance languages. Moreover, the Aramaic lan¬ 
guage in which the work is written has many deviations from all 
types of Aramaic whether Biblical or that of the Babylonian or Pales¬ 
tinian Talmud. It indicates rather an endeavor at imitation than the 
natural use of a language by men accustomed to speak that tongue 
as would have been the case if the authors were really Tannaim. In 
addition, there are evidences of attempted translations from the 
Hebrew which led to errors. Thus, the Zohar uses the Aramaic verb 

tip which means to borrow in the sense of accompany. This 
error can be only explained on the basis that the writer had in mind 
the Hebrew word ntf which means both to accompany and 
to borrow, and on translating it into Aramaic stumbled on the first 
equivalent. Of such misuses of Aramaic words, there are many 
examples in the Zohar. Besides these mistranslations, there are also 
many incorrect quotations from the Bible and the Talmud. 

(6) . Finally, there arc prophecies in some parts of the book, espe¬ 
cially in the Additions (Tikkunim) which inform us that the Zohar 

"True, the expression is not original with Bahya, as it is first found in the Koran, 
Sura LX. But at any rate it could not have been used by Simon ben Yohai and his 
contemporaries. 
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will be revealed around the year 1060 (1300 C. E.), and also various 
Messianic dates are given all of which fall in the sixth millenium. 
All these things go to prove that there was a conscious effort on the 
part of the authors to make people believe in the antiquity of the 
book by including prophecies regarding the date of its appearance. 

This array of arguments which is only a small part of the entire 
number of proofs advanced by scholars, makes a good case for the 
late date of the composition of the Zohar and also for the claim that 
its birth place was Spain. We still have to show that the author was 
Moses de Leon himself. The Zohar, argue critical scholars, is not 
only a work of the thirteenth century but was actually composed by 
the same Moses de Leon who revealed it to the world. The evidence 
of this assertion is not only the above quoted testimony of his wife 
and daughter cited by Isaac of Acco, but numerous parallel passages 
found both in the other works of Moses and the Zohar. The paral¬ 
lels run so close that even an error in a quotation from a verse in 
Psalms XLVI, 9 found in a passage in the Rimmon (Pomegranate) 
of de Leon is duplicated in an identical passage in the Zohar. Be¬ 
sides these parallels, there are many references in the Zohar, plain 
and veiled, to a Moses who will arise at about the beginning of the 
sixth millenium of the Jewish era and will reveal this great work. 
All these evidences, conclude the scholars, point unmistakably to the 
fact that Moses de Leon is the author of the Zohar. 

However, in spite of the array of arguments for the late date of 
the Zohar and its authorship by Moses de Leon, there are quite a 
number of scholars who insist both upon the antiquity of the work, 
at least of some parts of it, and that Moses de Leon was not its 
author. Their arguments can be summarized as follows: First, the 
language of the Zohar which is Aramaic of the Palestinian dialect, 
proves its antiquity. They say that such an acquaintance with this 
dialect which should enable one to write a group of works in it, 
could not have been possessed by any scholar at the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century. It must, therefore, have been written at a time when 
the dialect was spoken. Second, there is a Kabbalistic work by the 
same Moses de Leon called Sepher ha-Shem, which is written in 
Hebrew and contains many teachings of the Zohar. That the same 
man should have at first forged a book in Aramaic, and then given 
a part of it in Hebrew sounds improbable, for he might have feared 
discovery. Third, on general grounds, it seems impossible that one 
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man whose life was rather short and who passed his days in wander¬ 
ing should have been able to accomplish such a forgery on so grand 
a scale. 

To these arguments which were advanced by the great expositor 
of the teachings of the Kabbala, Adolph Franck, modern students of 
the Kabbala, added several more. 40 They use the very same argu¬ 
ments advanced by the opponents, namely the parallel citations in 
the Hebrew works of de Leon as a proof that he did not compose the 
Zohar. Their main argument is that all these passages found in de 
Leon’s works are introduced by him in such a way which shows 
that they are quotations from secret books. In fact, he quotes a Mid¬ 
rash Yerushalmi (Jerusalem Midrash) numerous times. These quo¬ 
tations are given verbatim in the Aramaic dialect and are found in 
the Zohar. This proof, however, is not convincing, for one may 
argue that he forged the Zohar early in life and copied in his other 
works passages from it before he revealed it to the world, and in 
order to obviate this possible objection, the champions of the antiquity 
of the book buttress their claim by the fact that some difficult expres¬ 
sions of the Zohar were unintelligible to Moses himself just as they 
are to us. This, they say, would prove that Moses copied these pas¬ 
sages from an old book, unless we should assume that he was ex¬ 
tremely shrewd and had used these devices with a definite purpose 
to mislead the people. 

Finally, they adduce proofs from quotations of passages from the 
Zohar found in the works of other authors, who though living in 
the thirteenth century were older than Moses. These quotations are 
found in the Kabbalistic work Ozar ha-Kabod by Rabbi Todros Abul- 
afia. The value of these quotations depends entirely on the fixation 
of the year when this Todros died. Graetz believes that Todros died 
in the year 1304 which would invalidate the proof entirely, for by 
this time the Zohar was already published and he might easily have 
copied from it. But there are statements to the effect that Todros 
died in the year 1283 and undoubtedly wrote his book five or ten 
years earlier. This date has, of late, been definitely established and 
the fact gives the matter an entirely different aspect, for the Zohar 
was not published until the end of the century. Besides, the Kabbalist 
Joseph Gikitalia (above p. 390) quotes in his book Shaare Ora (The 
Portals of Light) passages found in the ’Idra Rabba (The Large As- 

** On this see G. Shalom in publications of the Institute for Jewish Studies at the 
Jerusalem University, Vol. I, No. Ill, pp. 16-28. 
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sembly), an important part of the Zohar and introduces them by the 
formula “Our sages of blessed memory said,” a formula exclusively 
used for quotations from Talmudic or Agadic books. Gikitalia wrote 
his work earlier than Moses de Leon, for in a work written by the 
latter in 1293, he already quotes the Shaari Ora. 

It must be admitted that these last arguments though plausible 
are not entriely convincing, for if we assume that Moses de Leon 
wrote the Zohar, it is reasonable also to assume that he had not com¬ 
piled it in a short time, for it would take many years to compose a 
work of such magnitude. It is, therefore, quite probable that being 
engaged in this work for a long time, he might have shown parts of 
it to Todros much earlier than the publication of the Zohar, and that 
the latter included some passages from these parts in his own book, 
for de Leon dedicated a book to Todros and thus came in frequent 
contact with him. 

In general, all these arguments do not intend to prove the antiquity 
of the Zohar but merely that some of its parts were known before its 
publication, and therefore, de Leon can not be said definitely to be 
the author of the Zohar, but might have been its editor. However, 
these assertions may be true though not on the grounds of these later 
proofs but on the basis of the arguments quoted above by Franck, 
though his conclusions are untenable. 

Weighing the arguments on both sides of the question, we may 
conclude that the arguments against the antiquity of the Zohar and 
its authenticity as a work emanating from the school of Simon ben 
Yohai have an overwhelming preponderance in their favor. It is 
different, though with Moses de Leon’s authorship of the Zohar. To 
assume that he wrote the entire Zohar and published it as an ancient 
work is highly improbable. Against such an assumption stand the 
two arguments of Franck, namely the use of the Aramaic language 
and the fact that the forgery of the entire work is too much for one 
man. 

We are, therefore, inclined to accept the solution offered by Jacob 
Emden in a greatly modified way. Emden believed that certain parts 
of the Zohar, namely the smaller collection consisting of the Saphra di 
Zenuita (The Book of Secrets), the two ’Idroth, Rabba and Zuta 
(The Large and Small Assemblies) and other passages really ema¬ 
nated from the school of Simon ben Yohai, though not in the present 
form. They were edited, he says, by a later hand in Gaonic times. 
The other parts called Sitre Torah (The Secrets of the Torah) and 
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the Ti{\unim, he assigns to the thirteenth century and avers that 
they were written by de Leon, while the third part, such as the Mid- 
rash ha-Nealam (The Hidden Midrash) he assigns to even a later 
date. 

We believe that Em den is right in assuming the earlier existence 
of certain parts of the Zohar, but with this difference that we can not 
determine definitely which are the parts, nor can we ascribe any part 
of it to Simon ben Yohai. The reason for this assertion is as fol¬ 
lows: The Talmud and Midrashim contain many references to Tan- 
naim and even Amoraim who engaged in the study of mysticism, and 
there are numerous passages wherein their teachings are recorded. In 
all these passages, the name of Simon ben Yohai is not mentioned 
even once, nor is there a single mystic statement attributed to him. 
It is, therefore, impossible to assume that Simon ben Yohai engaged 
in this study to such a degree. Were the case so, a reference to his 
teachings would certainly have been found in the Talmudic and Mid- 
rashic literature among the many Agadic statements attributed to him. 

The earlier parts or fragments of the Zohar were merely pseudepi- 
graphic works written probably during late Gaonic times (9th and 
10th centuries) in Palestine. We have seen (Vol. I, Sect. 181) 
that there were many mystical pseudepigraphic works, such as the 
Hekaloth group, the Otioth di Rabbi Akjba in earlier times, and the 
Maseketh Aziluth and the Bahir in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. There is no reason why we can not assume that there were 
other pseudepigraphic works ascribed to Simon ben Yohai written 
at about the time stated above. They usually circulated under the name 
Midrashim and when written in the Palestinian dialect, they were 
called Midrash Yerushalmi, the name under which even the Zohar 
is often quoted. These small works were undoubtedly much simpler 
in their teachings and did not contain the higher speculative elements 
found therein in their present form, which were added later. It is 
with these materials that Moses de Leon worked. He incorporated 
them in his work and added much of his own. And since these 
works were written in Aramaic, we may reasonably assume that Moses 
de Leon wanting to present the entire work as having emanated from 
he school of Simon ben Yohai wrote the additional parts also in 
\ramaic, so as to make it appear unified. He did not always suc- 
eed and some parts of the Zohar, such as the Midrash ha-Nealam 
.re written in Hebrew mixed with Aramaic. This part was, prob- 
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ably, as Landauer suggested long ago, his first attempt and he was 
not as yet skilled in the Aramaic dialect. His skill improved with 
practice. 

There is no doubt that Moses dc Leon whether he was the writer 
of the greater part of the Zohar or mere editor, possessed great skill, 
for it required talent to piece together materials from different Mid- 
rashim and add new material and yet give the entire heterogenous 
work a character of unity. The Zohar group of works, in spite of 
the heterogenuity, confusion and extensive repetition, retains the 
stamp of unity. It must be admitted, however, that this unity is only 
of a general nature and is expressed more in the unity of the teach* 
ings than in that of the form, for the Zohar consisting of various 
parts and supplements presents an incomplete set of works, the final 
welding of which was probably prevented by the sudden death of 
Moses de Leon. 

We do not claim absolute certainty for the hypothesis put forth by 
us, but merely assert that it is very probable that Moses de Leon was 
both writer of a large part of the Zohar and editor of the earlier in¬ 
corporated parts. To determine exactly the sections contributed by 
de Leon himself, as well as to define with a degree of accuracy the 
earlier pseudepigraphic fragments incorporated therein, would re¬ 
quire a minute examination of the entire Zohar literature which for 
the present is still a desideratum. 

/ 14. THE CHARACTER OF THE ZOHAR 

The group of Kabbalistic works which make up the Zohar litera¬ 
ture is divided into three separate books which were printed at dif¬ 
ferent times. These are the Zohar proper, the Zohar Hadash (The 
New Zohar) and the Tityune ha-Zohar (The Explanations or Addi¬ 
tions to the Zohar). However, what we call the Zohar proper is by 
no means a homogenous work but a heterogenous one. It contains 
the largest number of the parts of the group. It consists of (1) the 
Saphra di-Zenuita (The Book of Secrecy), a booklet of only three 
pages which is considered the source and nucleus of the entire Zohar; 
(2) the 7 dra Rabha (The Large Assembly); (3) the 7 dra Zuta (The 
Small Assembly); (4) the Zohar to the section Bereshith, i. e. the first 
section of Genesis, which has peculiar characteristics though a part of 
the entire Midrash of the Zohar; (5) the Midrash Zohar to the Pen¬ 
tateuch; (6) the Sitre Torah (The Mystersies of the Torah); (7) the 
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Ra’aya Mehemna (The Faithful Shepherd); (8) the Midrash ha- 
Neaiam '(The Hidden Midrash); and (9) the Rasa di Razin (The 
Secret of Secrets). 

All these are really separate works of large or small quantity and 
are as such distinguished in all editions of the Zohar. The pages which 
they occupy bear the respective titles. They, of course, possess dif¬ 
ferent characteristics. 

The Saphra di Zenuita is, as said, the very source of the entire 
Zohar and is written in a most enigmatic language. It is frequently 
quoted in the other parts as a text and extensively commented upon. 
This little booklet can be compared to the anonymous portions of 
the Mishnah (Stam-Mishnah) for no names of the revealers of the 
secrets are given there and no other books are quoted or referred to. 
It consists of five short chapters. 

The 'Idra Rabba is called thus because it contains the teachings re¬ 
vealed at an assembly of initiates presided over by Simon ben Yohai. 
This original group of ten initiates are the leaders of the discussions 
in the entire series of the Zohar works. They were Rabbis Simon and 
his son Eleazar, Aba, Judah, Yose bar Yakob, Isaac, Hiskia bar Rab 
Hiyya, Yose and Yesa. The 7 dr a Rabba is primarily a commentary 
to the Saphra di Zenuita, although it contains many other additions. 
In the printed editions, it is inserted in the section of Naso in the 
Book of Numbers, and extends for eighteen pages or folios (127-145). 

The 'Idra Zuta contains the teachings supposed to have been re¬ 
vealed by Simon ben Yohai immediately before his death, and the 
number of initiates was smaller, for three of the original group had 
already departed from this world. It is principally an addition to the 
'Idra Rabba and expounds the teachings given in the former. In the 
'Idra Zuta the Saphra di Zenuita and the ' Idra Rabba are quoted as 
texts and also other books are mentioned there. 

The Zohar to the Bereshith section of Genesis, though really a 
part of the entire mystic Midrash to the Pentateuch has its own pecu¬ 
liarities and it is probable that it was originally a separate book writ¬ 
ten prior to the entire Midrash. It is also a kind of extensive com¬ 
mentary to the Saphra di Zenuita and together with the introduction, 
it is a considerable work, for as we know, the question of creation 
was the center of Kabbalistic teachings, and raised much discussion. 
There were different versions to many of its passagesandL^KK ver¬ 
sions were partially incorporated in the Til(i(un&'ijl^^^JtBtedk 
likewise deals mainly with the problem of creat’ 
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The Midrash Zohar to the Pentateuch which forms the bulk of the 
book contains discussions of a philosophical, theological and Agadic 
nature together with mystic teachings. It is arranged in the form of 
a Midrash basing the discussions and comments on the verses of the 
sections of the Pentateuch. Like the Midrash, many of the discourses 
have introductions of short homilies which begin with the usual word 
“Patah,” i. e. one opened the discourse.” In a number of sections, 
the Agadic element exceeds the Kabbalistic, but in others the mystic 
element predominates. In general, there is little system in the Midrash 
Zohar, for teachings of different character are thrown together and 
secrets of mysticism are inserted in the middle of pure Agadic pas¬ 
sages. 

The Sithre Torah is a collection of passages which deal primarily 
with mystic teachings regarding the soul, angels, the secrets of the 
letters and the name of God. It seems that these are fragments from 
a larger work and represent the incorporation of the older elements 
of the esoteric teachings, namely letter and Divine name mysticism. 
There are hardly any references in the Sithre Torah to the Sephiroth 
theory. These passages are found in the printed editions only in 
four sections of the Book of Genesis, namely those of Noah, Lel(-Lei(a, 
Va-Yera and Va-Yetze. 

The Ra’aya Mehemna (The Faithful Shepherd) is a work which 
intends to explain the meaning of the precepts in a Kabbalistic way. 
It is of considerable size, as passages under this title are found in all 
the four books from Exodus to Deuteronomy. The author endeavors 
to End a hidden meaning almost in every precept (Mitzvah). He 
uses in this connection an extensive symbolism and Ends correspond¬ 
ence in the various rituals to the Mer\abah, to the Sephiroth and 
other elements of the world of the Kabbala. 

The Midrash ha-Nealam deals primarily with allegorical interpre¬ 
tations of verses and passages in the Book of Genesis. Its teachings 
center around the problems of the soul and its destiny in the here¬ 
after, namely the various phases of eschatology. It contains also much 
Agadic matter and employs frequently the Mashal form of illustra¬ 
tions. Linguistically, it differs from the rest of the Zohar group in 
that it is written in Hebrew with an admixture of Aramaic, while 
the other parts are written almost entirely in Aramaic There are, 
however, pure Aramaic passages even in this Midrash which har¬ 
monize poorly with the rest of this work. They seem to be quota¬ 
tions from other books. In fact, the Midrash ha-Nealam designates 
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frequently passages with the title Our Mishnah (Masnitin) or pref¬ 
aces them with the words “Our rabbis taught" (Tanu Rabanan) 
which is the usual designation in the Talmud for a quotation from a 
Bar ait ha. All these characteristics aroused the suspicion of read¬ 
ers as to its authenticity even in early times as evidenced from the 
words of Isaac of Acco quoted above. The Midrash ha-Nealam is 
found in the printed editions of the Zohar under separate titles in 
the sections Va-Yera, Haye Sarah and Toldoth. Large fragments of 
it, however, are also contained in the Zodar Hadash on Genesis. 

The Raza di-Razin is a small booklet of ten folios contained under 
that tide in the Yithro section of Exodus. It is devoted primarily to 
the problem of physiognomy and develops an entire system of signs 
and features by means of which the character of a man can be deter¬ 
mined and his future foretold. Different versions of some of its 
parts are found in the Ti\\unim and the Zohar Hadash. In some of 
the edidons of this latter work, however, these versions go under the 
name Sithre Torah. 

The Tikkunim which are printed separately are a collection of 
seventy additions to the Zohar in the Bereshith section of Genesis. 
They are called so because they are further explanations to the teach¬ 
ings given in that part of the Zohar. The word Ti\^un which is de¬ 
rived from the Aramaic root Takjen meaning to improve or to repair, 
is used in the language of the Zohar in the sense of to explain or to 
add, hence, TiWunim means explanations or additions. It was un¬ 
doubtedly composed after the Zohar, for in several of its sections, the 
book is quoted by that name, and it is even stated there that Simon 
ben Yohai foretold that the Zohar will be revealed at the beginning 
of the sixth millenium. 

The Zohar Hadash consists of three different parts. It contains 
first of all, additions to the Zohar on different sections of the Penta¬ 
teuch as well as various recensions of passages contained in the old 
Zohar. Second, it includes large fragments of the two mystic works 
Midrash ha-Nealam and Raza di Razin. Third, it comprises three 
small Zohar Midrashim to Canticles, Ruth and Lamentations. The 
last Midrash is denominated Midrash ha-Nealam and was most likely 
taken from that work. 

Viewing the various parts of the Zohar literature from the aspect 
of the particular teachings they impart, we can say that while they 
do not disclose a systematic development of these teachings, there is 
an evident sequence in their arrangement. Their sequence in the 
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teachings is undoubtedly connected with a chronological sequence in 
the appearance of the separate parts. The Saphra di Zenuita (The 
Book of Secrecy) which, as stated above, is the nucleus of the Zohar 
most likely appeared first. We have reference in the Responsa of 
Solomon ben Adret (Sect. 67) to a certain mystical book which ap¬ 
peared in his days under the name of Plioth ha-Hokjnah (The Won¬ 
ders of Wisdom) and was supposed to contain revelations made by 
an angel to a precocious youth at Avila. Ben Adret denounced the 
new-fangled teachings as well as the prophecy of the youth and is¬ 
sued a warning against the new mystic current. Scholars arc in¬ 
clined to identify the Plioth ha-Ho\mah with the Saphra di-Zentdta, 
and claim that its name and character were changed after the de¬ 
nouncement of ben Adret. The mediacy of the youth was dropped 
and the book was given a complete anonymous character, as no name- 
of teachers are mentioned there, not even that of Simon ben Yohai. 

In the teachings of the Saphra di-Zenuita , the Sephiroth theory is 
only referred to in a veiled way and never stated explicitly. It empha¬ 
sizes particularly the teachings of the emergence of the first point in 
the process of creation, i. e. the hidden point, or in the language of 
the more explicit Kabbala, the first Sephirah, the theory of the Pri¬ 
mordial Man and especially the theory of the union of the two ele¬ 
ments of existence, that of masculine and feminine, in brief, the 
Zivug theory. It opens with a statement concerning the worlds which 
were created and destroyed before this world came into being, because 
they did not possess the right balance of the two elements and then 
goes on to speak of the importance of their union. It also devotes a 
considerable space to the delineation of the form of the Adam Kad- 
mon in connection with the relation of the canals of influence (Tzin- 
oroth) to the various attributes of God, which canals are symbolized 
by the hairs of the head and beard of the Primordial Man. 

It is evident though that the theory of the Sephiroth, even if hardly 
mentioned in this book, is after all the basis of all its teachings, for 
they are intimately connected with it. The Saphra di-Zenuita was 
written with the purpose of making the teachings as enigmatic as 
possible to show that they need further explanation, and in fact, these 
explanations come in the other parts. 

The ' Idroth purport to explain the Saphra di-Zenuita and develop 
its teachings in a more systematic way. Here, Simon ben Yohai and 
his companions are introduced and more explicit reference to the 
Sephiroth given, but even in the ' Idroth, there is no complete state- 
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mcnt of this important teaching of the Kabbala. They must have 
been written immediately after the Bool( of Secrecy. 

The Zohar to the first section of Genesis followed the ’Idroth. It 
further develops the theory of the beginning of the process of creation 
and connects it more closely with the Sephiroth. 

The Ra’aya Mehemna which deals with the symbolic and mystic 
explanation of the precepts is evidently earlier than the Midrash of the 
Zohar on the other books of the Pentateuch, for it came to complete 
the first cycle of Zohar writings. The mystic explanations of the pre¬ 
cepts is the final link in a mystic conception of Judaism, the greatest 
part of which was outlined in the previous works. It Contains, how¬ 
ever, later additions, for it refers to the entire Zohar and even tells of 
its discovery. 

The Midrash ha-Zohar is the largest work in the group. Here all 
other teachings, including the theory of the Sephiroth, find complete 
development, though not systematically. In general, this work is a 
mixture of Kabbala, Agada, theology and philosophy, and the mystic 
teachings are interspersed among the others. It deals extensively with 
all theological problems, such as the fixation of the dogmas of Juda¬ 
ism, freedom of the will, reward and punishment and others. It is 
possible that the authors of this work utilized to a great extent Agadic 
material, and had interwoven there the mystic teachings. 

The Midrash ha-Nealam is devoted especially, as stated above, to 
the question of the soul in connection with eschatological problems, 
but employs allegory to a very great extent. It is undoubtedly one of 
the later works in the group but it may also contain earlier parts. In 
its allegorical teachings, it was certainly influenced by the methods 
of the philosophical allegorists (Sect. 94), whose interpretations of 
Biblical passages precipitated in the thirteenth century the opposition 
to the study of philosophy. Thus, the Midrash ha-Nealam explains 
the death of Sarah and the mourning of Abraham for her in Genesis 
XXIII, 2 to mean the death of the human body and the mourning of 
the soul over its loss; Sarah and Abraham stand for the body and the 
soul, and Kiryath Arha, the city in which Sarah died represents the 
four elements of which the body is composed. This interpretation is 
only a slightly changed version of the interpretation of the allegorists 
that Sarah and Abraham represent matter and form. The allegoric 
interpretations of this Midrash are tinged, of course, with mystic 
colors. 
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The Tik\unim contain little that is new in their teachings, except 
that they enlarge and develop some of the theories found in the other 
works. They especially develop the symbolism of the forms of the 
letters of the alphabet and even of that of the vowel points and the 
accents. Many interpretations are based on the symbolic meaning of 
these forms as well as of their names. 

Of the general features of the Zohar, besides that of the peculiar 
language in which it was written, are the references to earlier works, 
the poetic nature of many of its passages, and its acquaintance with 
and the use of the science of the day. 

The Zohar quotes a number of books as sources for its theories. 
These are Saphra di Adam (The Book of Adam), Saphra di Shlome 
Malha (The Book of King Solomon); Saphra di Hano\ (The Book 
of Enoch); Saphra di Hamnuna Saha (The Book of the Aged Ham- 
nuna); Saphra di Yesa Saba (The Book of the Aged Yose); Saphra 
di Agadata (The Book of Agada); and Saphra di Bene Kedem (The 
Book of the Children of the East). In addition, there are many dis¬ 
courses given in the name of a Saba, an aged sage and also in the 
name of a youth, Yenuka. It is not known whether the books quoted 
were really some pseudepigraphic works which served the authors 
as sources, or mere fiction and were quoted in order to give an im¬ 
pression that the teachings expounded are derived from ancient 
sources. Most likely, some of these books were current in the circles 
of the mystics during the ages and did contain a part of the teachings 
incorporated in the Zohar. But as for the youth, the Yenuka, there 
is no doubt that it is the same precocious child in whose name the 
first version of the Saphra di-Zenuita under the name Plioth ha-Hoi^- 
mah was originally revealed. While his name was removed from 
that book, it was retained in the other parts, and the passages at¬ 
tributed to him were written by the author himself. 

The language of the Zohar is not only strong and powerful but 
highly poetic. Figures of speech and similies abound. Picture and 
symbol are the very warp and woof of every mystic literature and 
the Zohar is the most typical of its kind. Thus the Large Assembly 
(’Idra Rabba) begins with this characteristic poetic passage “The days 
are short, and the supervisor of the tasks is insisting on their com¬ 
pletion. The call goes forth daily, but the reapers of the field are 
few (reapers of the field is an appellation of the initiates). Those 
that are already among the rows of the vineyard do not observe their 
way and do not know whither they go. Therefore, gather you in- 
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itiates to the assembly chamber dressed in armor, swords and spears 
in your hands, prepared for the great event.” 41 In a description of 
the Sephiroth and the relation of the other Sephiroth to the first one, 
Kether, the Zohar says as follows: “The first Sephirah is the unfail¬ 
ing source, and from it there issued forth a bubbling well, that is 
Hokjnah, and then He (God) made a large basin called Yam (sea) 
i. e. Binah, which is filled with water flowing from the well. This 
Yam overflows into seven other vessels or channels which are the 
seven lower Sephiroth. And when the master breaks the vessel, the 
water flows back to the source and they remain broken vessels with¬ 
out water.” 42 By this is meant that the other Sephiroth derive their 
very existence and essence from the constant influence of the first 
Sephiroth which flows through them. 

The Zohar borrowed poetic expressions from the great poets. Like 
Gabirol, it calls the abode of the souls the nest of the birds. With 
Harisi, it terms the body the garment of the soul, and uses many other 
similar expressions. In general, light and color play an exceptional 
role in the Zohar literature. Their symbolic uses are applied in in¬ 
numerable ways. The very processes of emanation and creation are 
represented by the flashing of fight with its multifarious rays. How¬ 
ever, all that was said and quoted is only a small particle of the 
mass of poetic expressions found in this peculiar group of books 
where poetry and flights of imagination are cardinal elements in 
their makeup. It is in a great measure due to these elements that 
the Zohar exerted such an influence upon generations of scholars and 
students, both Jews and non-Jews. 

The author or the authors of the Zohar made extensive use of the 
natural sciences as they were known at the time. There are many 
physiological passages which bear evidence to a fair acquaintance 
with the functions of the organs of the body. There are also a num¬ 
ber of scientific maxims quoted in the various parts of the work, 
among them the famous Aristotelian maxim, “Nature does not make 
any leaps” (Natura saltum non facit). Very remarkable is the pas¬ 
sage in the Zohar which discloses a knowledge of the rotation of the 
earth around the sun. It is quoted in the name of the book of Rabbi 
Hamnuna Saba and reads as follows: “The earth revolves in a cir¬ 
cle like a ball; some of the inhabitants are below and some above. 
All the creatures differ in their looks in accordance with the change 

41 Zohar, Pt. II, p. 127b. 

“ Ibid, p. 42b. 
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of the climate. There are places on the earth where there is light 
when the opposite places are in the dark. In other words, there is 
day in one place when there is night in another. There is one place 
where the day lasts for almost the entire twenty-four hours, except 
for a very short time of darkness.” 48 Here we have almost all the 
elements of the modern astronomical view of the world; the spher¬ 
icity of the earth, its rotation on its axis, the antipodes, the changes 
of the length of the day, and the influence of climatic conditions 
upon the races of men. Yet we must not consider that the author 
of this passage was a percursor of Copernicus, for the essentials of 
the latter’s theory were known in antiquity, but the view of the 
earth’s rotation was discarded and superseded by the Ptolemaic sys¬ 
tem. The author of the passage might have learned it through 
Arabic sources which recounted the various ancient theories about 
the world. At any rate, all the other facts show a wide acquaintance 
with astronomical data. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the name Zohar ap¬ 
plied to this group of works, though it is not the only name by which 
it is known. Some of the earlier Kabbalists call it by the simpler 
name Midrash di Rabbi Shimon ben Yohai and some by the nam e 
Midrash Yehi Or as the words Ye hi Or are contained in the opening 
sentence of the work. But the name Zohar is the most widely known 
and quoted. In fact, it is called so in the book itself in the Ra’aya 
Mehemna (Zohar Pt. Ill, p. 153a) and several times in the Til(l(unim. 

The name is given to it by the authors not only because it en¬ 
lightens the reader in the study of the secrets of the Torah, but pri¬ 
marily because of the opening paragraph with which the Zohar be¬ 
gins. It quotes the verse in Daniel XII, 3: “And they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness (Ke-Zohar) of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness may be as the stars for ever and ever.” 
It then goes on to interpret the verse in various ways, among which 
are also that Zohar symbolizes the secret teachings, and the Mas - 
\ilim (the wise) are the initiates and the "Mazdi\e ha-Rabim” (they 
that turn many to righteousness) are the instructors who impart 
these holy teachings to the students. It follows then that the book 
which contains these mystic doctrines shared by all these wise men 
should be called Zohar , and hence its name. 

The Zohar was first printed in Mantua, in the year 1560, in three 
volumes. In the same year, it appeared at Cremona in a second 

“Zohar, Pt III, p. 10a. 
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edition to which is appended the decision (Pesak) of Isaac de Lates, 
Rabbi at Pesaro, where he authorizes the publication of the book and 
argues against those who believed that it were better that it remain 
hidden in manuscript as such things should not be allowed to be 
disclosed. The Cremona edition contains some additional matter 
which could not be fitted in, in any of the other parts, and therefore, 
the editors placed it at the beginning of the book and called it Hai¬ 
damak (The Preface or Introduction). Since then the Zohar ap¬ 
peared in many editions, of which the most important are those of 
Sulzbach prepared by the gentile Kabbalist Knurr Von Rosenroth, 
author of the famous work, Kabbala Denudata, in the year 1664 and 
of Amsterdam in the year 1805. Almost all editions retain the divi¬ 
sion into three volumes and the pagination of the Cremona edition. 
The first volume contains the Zohar to Genesis, the second to Exo¬ 
dus, and the third to Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

7/5. KABBAUSTIC LITERATURE OF THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

With the appearance of the Zohar, the Kabbala began to spread 
to other countries outside of Spain and the Provence. As a result, 
the adherents of the new mysticism increased, and its teachings be¬ 
gan to penetrate into life and literature. But this penetration was 
not accomplished without difficulties and struggle. On the one hand, 
the Kabbala had to overcome the opposition of both the Rabbinic 
scholars who looked askance at these new-fangled teachings and of 
the philosophers who saw in it a dangerous enemy. On the other 
hand, it had to consolidate, clarify and interpret its own theories, 
and make them apply to the various phases of religious life and 
thought. 

The Kabbalistic literature of the two centuries following the ap¬ 
pearance of the Zohar possesses therefore, litde originality. It is de¬ 
voted either to the interpretation of the Zohar and other mystic 
works or to the defense of the Kabbala. On the whole, there are 
few outstanding books produced during this period. These are the 
following: During the fourteenth century, we meet first the works 
of the Italian mystic Menahem Reccanti (c. 1320), the Taame ha- 
Mitzvoth (The Meaning of the Precepts) and his Pcrush al-ha-Torah 
al-Dcrci ha-Emeth (The Commentary on the Pentateuch in the True 
Way). In the Taame ha-Mitzvoth, he offers mystic reasons for the 
observance of the precepts in the manner of the earlier Kabbalists. 
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He is the first to quote the Zohar under various names, and excerpts 
numerous passages from it. His commentary on the Pentateuch is 
likewise permeated with the spirit of the new teaching and is really 
the first of its kind. It also contains a large number of citations from 
the Zohar and the Bahir and other works together with their inter- 
pretations. The second important Kabbalistic production is the Brith 
Menuha (The Covenant of Rest) by Abraham ben Isaac of Granada 
(end of the 14th century). It deals primarily with'the names of God 
and the angels, the mystic value of their letters and vowels. Another 
attempt was also made in the middle of the century by Abraham Ibn 
Wakar to effect a reconciliation between the Kabbala and philosophy. 
He wrote a short treatise on the elements of the Kabbala where he 
endeavors to give the mystic teachings a philosophic aspect. 

Among the noted mystic productions of the fifteenh century are 
the commentaries of Ziuni and Zeror ha-Mor (A Bundle of Myrrh) 
on the Pentateuch, that of Moses Botarel (d. 1409) on the Bool( of 
Creation and the Minhath 'Yehuda on the Maare/^eth as well as the 
independent works of the Sepher ha-Fliah (The Book of Wonders) 
and the Sepher Emunoth. The authors of the Zenui and the Zeror 
ha-Mor are Menahem Zion of Speyer, Germany, and Abraham Saba 
respectively. They applied the doctrines of the Kabbala to the inter¬ 
pretation of the Torah, but Botarel’s commentary on the Yetzira is 
distinguished by its numerous quotations from unknown Kabbalistic 
works which he ascribes to Gaonic authors, but are in reality pseud- 
epigraphic. The Minhath Yehuda was written by Yehudah Hayat 
of Spain toward the end of the century, and while it is primarily a 
commentary on the early Kabbalistic work, Maare\eth ha-Elohuth 
(Sect. 112), it contains also some original views and interpretations of 
the theories of the Kabbala. Hayat was considered an authority by 
the later mystics and his Minhath Yehuda was frequendy quoted by 
subsequent authors. 

The Sepher ha-Fliah is the work of an unknown author who some¬ 
times calls himself Kana and sometimes Elkanah ben Yeruham of 
the family Rom. He claims to be a descendant of the mystic Tanna 
Nehunya ben ha-Kanah to whom the Bahir and other books are as¬ 
cribed. It is primarily a compilation of excerpts from numerous 
Kabbalistic works dealing with the problems of creation and ema¬ 
nation. It contains also polemic matter against the Talmudic schol¬ 
ars who refuse to recognize the primacy of the Kabbala. The Sepher 
Emunoth is by Shem Tob ben Joseph Ibn Shem Tob (d. 1430), the 
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father of the philosopher Joseph ben Shem Tob, the commentator 
of Maimonides’ Guide. Shem Tob devotes his book to the defense 
of the Kabbala attacking vigorously the teachings of the philosophers 
especially those of Maimonides. He then develops his own view of 
the fundamentals of Judaism from a Kabbalistic standpoint The 
Emunoth contains a good deal of information about the development 
of the Kabbala, for he quotes numerous excerpts from works sup¬ 
posed to be written by famous Gaonim, which however, are not au¬ 
thentic and belong to the class of pseudepigraphic works. 

it6. THE LATER KABBALISTIC UTERATURE (from the 

16th to the 18th centuries) 

With the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and the downfall of 
the Kabbalistic center there, mysticism turned toward the Orient in 
search of a new center. It did not take long and a new Kabbalistic 
center arose in Palestine, in the city of Safed, which exceeded in in¬ 
fluence the previous ones, those of Provence and Spain. 

Both time and place were favorable for the revival of the Kabbala, 
the spread of its teachings and the rise of its prestige among all the 
Jews of the world. The times were turbulent, and the great suffering 
which the Sephardic exiles scattered in many lands were undergoing, 
had inclined many of them to take refuge from the miseries of a 
cruel world in the quiet recesses of mysticism. Besides, these suffer¬ 
ings engendered in the hearts of the exiles the hope of redemption, 
to the approach of which the very miseries testified, for according to 
the Talmud, great suffering must precede the arrival of the Messiah, 
and they are even called the “birth pangs” of the Messiah (HeblS 
Moshiah). Messianism was, therefore, in the air and the delving into 
mystic teaching was considered by many sages both a necessary prep¬ 
aration for the great event and also a means for the determination and 
calculation of the coveted end of the exile, the "Ketz " 

Not less effective was the stimulus of the place. Palestine, the holy 
land, the ancient home of mysticism was conducive not only to fur¬ 
ther cultivation of the Kabbala but to a complete immersion in its 
secrets on the part of the students. The very fact that a considerable 
number of Jewish scholars had settled, early in the sixteenth century, 
in Palestine and most of them in Safed, was considered by many a 
beginning of the approaching redemption. This in turn, attracted 
other scholars to follow suit and likewise settle there. TbgJag c num¬ 
ber of scholars who gathered in Palestine in gcaer* ' 1 
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particular, during the first half of the sixteenth century not only 
made that city a center of both Talmudic and Kabbalistic learning, 
but gave to the teachings emanating from it complete authority in the 
eyes of all Jewry. It was thus that the new Kabbala going forth from 
Safed was speedily and unequivocally accepted by all Jewish settle¬ 
ments. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, there gathered in Safed 
such a galaxy of scholars and mystic sages that was hardly ever wit¬ 
nessed by Jewry. Among these were the aged David Abi Zimra 
(Sect. 69), the famous Joseph Karo, author of the Shulhan Aruk 
Solomon Alkabetz, the author of the Sabbath Hymn Lc\ah Dodi, 
(Come My Beloved), Moses Cordevero and many others. All these 
scholars were devoted Kabbalists. Karo even published a book by 
the name of Magid Mesharim (The Preacher of Righteousness), sup¬ 
posed to contain revelations made to him by a special agent whom 
he called the Magid (Preacher). During this time, Safed was also 
visited by the famous mystic and enthusiast said to have proclaimed 
himself as the forerunner of the Messiah, Solomon Molcho, who died 
as a martyr in 1532. All this made the air of Safed replete with Kab¬ 
balistic teachings and many were the mystic works produced during 
the time. 

iij. MOSES CORDEVERO 

Of the numerous Kabbalists who made Safed their center of ac¬ 
tivity, Moses Cordevero (1522-1570) was the most erudite and pro¬ 
lific author. He was born in Cordova, Spain, and later settled in 
Safed where he became a disciple of Rabbi Joseph Karo. There he 
became interested in the study of the Kabbala and devoted himslf to 
it with all the fervor of his great soul. After acquiring exhaustive 
knowledge of all the devious ways of the mystic teachings and mas¬ 
tering the entire literature of the Kabbala, he began to write his own 
works, and although he was a very young man at the time, his books 
were accorded recognition by the older Kabbalists and spread to all 
parts of the world. 

Cordevero was a productive writer, and the number of his works 
is considerable. Besides six or seven volumes containing his own 
views on the Kabbala, he wrote a long commentary on the entire 
group of works of the Zohar under the name of Or Yal(ar (A Pre¬ 
cious Light). His great contribution to the study of the Kabbala, 
however, consists primarily in his systematization of its teachings in 
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an orderly and masterly way. He was well acquainted with Me* 
diaeval Jewish philosophy and having acquired its methods and its 
logical way in the presentation of a subject applied them to his own 
works. He thus became the expositor of the Kabbala. The crown 
of his works is the Pardes Rimmonim (The Garden of Pomegran¬ 
ates). It contains his complete Kabbalistic teachings and deals prac¬ 
tically with every phase of the Kabbala. It consists of thirty-two por¬ 
tals (Shaarim) which are subdivided into two hundred and seventy 
chapters. As Cordevero’s views are based on the doctrines contained 
in the Zohar and other Kabbalistic works, we have in the Pardes a 
complete system of the Kabbala, and this work has served all stu¬ 
dents as a trusty guide in its complicated mazes. We must, of course, 
discount a personal bias of interpretation, but on the whole, he aimed 
correctly. 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced by its clear style and 
logical presentation of the subject matter. The style of Cordevero 
has in it nothing of the abstruseness of the other Kabbalistic works. 
On the contrary, it is easy to understand and special pains are taken 
by the author to popularize every difficult subject. He uses profuse 
illustrations which elucidate the most difficult points. Cordevero 
does not attack philosophy, but on the other hand, endeavors to bring 
some of the teachings of the Kabbala in harmony with those of 
philosophy. 

His other works, such as the Elima Rabbata (The Large Elim) 44 
and the Shiur Komah are practically digests of the Pardes with some 
additions. He also wrote a book by the name of Or Nearab (The 
Mixed Light) where he vindicates the importance and the great value 
of the study of the Kabbala. Cordevero had a large number of 
disciples in Safed, and many followers in all parts of the world who 
continued to expound his views after him. 

118. ISAAC LURIA ASHKENAZI 

Cordevero left many disciples after him, but there was one among 
them whose name and fame far outshone that of his master, and 
whose teaching not only superseded those of his instructor but left a 
lasting mark upon the further development of the Kabbala. That 
disciple was Isaac Luria Ashkenazi (1534-1572) or as he is known, 

* It is called so after the place Elim mentioned in Ex. XV, 64, where the Jews rested 
on their march in the desert. That place had twelve wells and seventy date trees. Cor¬ 
devero’s book adopted a division of sections which are represented by wells of water and 
seventy chapters symbolized by date trees. (See sect. 101.) 
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the Art (abbreviation for Ashkenazi Rabbi Yitzhaki). 45 Luria was 
born in Jerusalem, but due to stressed family conditions caused by 
the early death of his father, he was taken by his mother to Cairo, 
Egypt, to be brought up in the house of his uncle Mordecai Francis. 
There he studied under the famous Talmudic scholar David Abi 
Zimra (Sect. 69). At the age of fifteen, he married the daughter of 
his uncle and immediately afterward began to devote himself to the 
study of mysticism. His zeal for that study was so great that it af¬ 
fected his whole conduct. He began to lead an extreme ascetic life 
and became a visionary, saying often that he had been visited fre¬ 
quently by Elijah who revealed to him the secrets of mysticism. 
Finally, he decided to settle at Safed in the year 1570. At first, he 
became a disciple of Cordevero and led a quiet life, but soon one of 
the Kabbalists of the city, Hayyim Vital Calabrese found out his 
great knowledge of the Kabbala, and he immediately became his 
disciple and set out to reveal the Art to the world. It did not take 
long and the name of Luria became famous throughout Jewry, for 
Vital was a very skillful manipulator and used all means to herald 
the name of his master and his own along with it. The Art, how¬ 
ever, did not enjoy his newly found fame for long, for he died in 
1572 during the pestilence which raged in Safed that year, only a 
short time after settling there. His real fame and influence though 
began to grow after his death. 

Of the authentic teachings of Luria we know very litde, for he 
left no books written in his own handwriting. We have only one 
short statement in his own name quoted in the Etz Hayyim of Vital, 
where he refers to Cordevero as our master and teacher. All that 
we know of the system of Luria is derived from the numerous writ¬ 
ings of Vital. 

Hayyim Vital Calabrese (1543-1620) was a man of heterogenous 
character and possessed many contradictory qualities. He was a 
visionary and a dreamer but also seemed to have had a practical sense 
and a passion for honor and fame. He tried many things in his life, 
among them also the study of alchemy, but on the whole, he was not 
successful in his attempts except in the revealing of the Art to the 
world. Immediately after the death of the latter, Vital together with 
a few of the other disciples set out to tell the world of the greatness 

40 This particular abbreviation was chosen for the reason that it also means lion, a 
title which signifies greatness and also because it may be read Adonenu Rabbi Yitzhak, 
i. e., our master Rabbi Isaac. 
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of their master. They told such wonderful tales about him that 
many became anxious to obtain his works . Vital then announced 
that he is the sole possessor of the teachings of the Ari and that he 
has many manuscripts which contain notes of these teachings. He 
received large offers of money for permission to copy the manuscripts, 
but apparently refused them. However, his brother Moses copied 
six hundred folios and sold them to a rich Kabbalist. These were 
later published with Hayyim’s consent under the title Etz Hayyim. 
After Vital’s death, more of his works were published, among them 
the Otzroth Hayyim (The Treasures of Hayyim), the Sepher ha-Gil- 
gulim (The Book of Wanderings) ascribed to the Art himself and 
also the Sepher ha-Hesyonoth (The Book of Visions), a kind of auto¬ 
biography where Vital magnifies the greatness of his master but still 
more his own (Sect. 141). 

It is from these books as well as from a few others that were edited 
and published by the son and friends of Vital that we have to derive 
the teachings of the Ari. And though Vital is not above suspicion 
of having mixed up some of his own confused ideas with those of 
his master, yet on the whole, they must be authentic. These teach¬ 
ings in contradistinction to those of Cordevero are given in a most 
unsystematic way and in a confused manner and are made still more 
complicated by an abstruse style. 

It will be out of place to enter here into a more detailed analysis 
of the views of the Ari and we will give only a few of the general 
features. We have already pointed out above (p. 368) the Ari’s view 
concerning the Primordial Man, that he considers it a separate emana¬ 
tion prior to the Sephiroth, and we may add that he identifies it with 
the Kether. According to him, though, Kether is not among the ten 
Sephiroth. In place of it, he counts Daat (Knowledge) as a Seph- 
irah. Another important doctrine of his speculative view is the 
theory of the “Breaking of the Vessels’’ (Shebirath ha-Kelim). By 
this is meant that the Sephiroth which are called Kelim, vessels or 
instruments, because of the influence of God streaming through them, 
were once broken. But not all the Sephiroth, only the last seven 
which received their influence from the first three were broken on 
account of the excessive light which rushed through them. The light 
then returned to the first three Sephiroth, but sparks (Nitzotzoth) 
were scattered through the universe and mixed with things of evil. 
Hence it is the duty of the righteous man to redeem these sparks 
and to return them to their sources, or as he calls it to afford them a 
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Til(J(un (Redemption or Correction). The third doctrine is the de¬ 
velopment of a new theory concerning the canals of influence or 
Tzinoroth by means of which the Sephiroth act. He introduced a 
complicated and abstruse system of phases of the activity of the Seph- 
iroth which he calls faces (Partzufim). These Partzufim assume a 
number of coverings (Malbushim), and thus the symbolism of the 
Kabbala is greatly increased and ramified. He also laid excessive 
stress on the other phases of symbolism, especially on the erotic as¬ 
pect. In the Kabbala of the Art, the erotic element plays an excep¬ 
tionally undue role. 

Turning to the practical aspect of his teachings, we note therein 
several elements, the principal of which is his inclination to asceti¬ 
cism. Luria resuscitated some of the principles of the German Kab¬ 
bala which insisted on the practice of asceticism as a means of purifi¬ 
cation of the soul. Accordingly, he taught that man is to enjoy life 
as little as possible and is to devote himself to the study of the Torah 
and its secrets. He was himself a master of such practice. This, how¬ 
ever, was subservient to his great desire for the redemption of the 
world which to him centered around the redemption of Israel and 
the coming of the Messiah. In fact, he believed himself, according 
to his followers, to be the Messiah ben Joseph who is supposed to 
precede the real Messiah. All this was derived from a theory which 
is only referred to occasionally in the Kabbala, but which the Ari 
developed extensively. According to it, the soul of Adam contained 
the souls of all future generations. They were originally all good, 
but after the fall, good and bad elements were mixed in them, hence 
the good souls contain sparks of evil, and on the other hand, wicked 
souls contain sparks of good. When the separation will be com¬ 
pleted, then the world will be redeemed and the Messiah will come. 

To this purpose, Luria expanded the Metempsychosis view (Gil- 
gul) of the Kabbala, as well as its theory of impregnation of souls. 
(’Ibbur.) As stated above (Sect, no), according to the Ari, almost 
every soul must migrate through other bodies in order to get rid of 
the particles of evil. If it is an exceptionally good soul, it enters the 
body of another man and impregnates the other soul in order to 
help it along in the struggle for the good. 

Applying his theories to life, the Ari taught the necessity of fast¬ 
ing, praying, and the purifying of the body by ablutions. He is said 
to have performed many wonderful things, among them driving out 
evil souls from the bodies of men or women, affording them other 
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means of correction (Tikkun), and divining at a glance the identity 
of the secondary souls of men which came to their help. His dis¬ 
ciples claimed that they had acquired the secrets from him and were 
able to perform similar things and even promised to endow others 
with the same ability if they would follow their teachings. 

Thus the Kabbala of the Ari, consisting of the grafting of certain 
peculiar elements upon the old teachings and joining both with a 
distinct oudine of a way of life, was launched by Vital and his asso¬ 
ciates upon a mystically inclined Jewish world, and it spread rapidly. 
Its great success may possibly be attributed to the above stated fact 
that it combined imagination and enthusiasm with a distinct practi¬ 
cality of conduct. To this, we may also add as a factor in its success 
the hope of redemption which the Kabbala held out before its adher¬ 
ents as the ultimate aim of all efforts. 

// 9 . THE POST-LURIANIC LITERATURE 

The Ari type of the Kabbala, on account of its complicated and 
abstruse form of construction, was amenable to many interpretations 
and elucidations. And since it put its mark on the entire mystic lit¬ 
erature of two centuries, it follows that the literary productivity of 
mysticism was very great during the period. In fact, Kabbalistic 
books run into the thousands. The countries which produced most 
of this literature were Italy and Poland. 

Of the numerous Kabbalist writers in Italy who were active during 
the second half of the sixteenth century and the first half of the sev¬ 
enteenth, we will mention the Talmudic scholars Azaria de Fano (d. 
1620), Joseph Solomon del-Medigo, Abraham Herrera (d. 1639) and 
Moses Zacuto (Sect. 36). De Fano was first a follower of Corde- 
vero, and his earlier work Pelah ha-Rimmon (Half a Pomegranate) 
is practically a digest of the Pardes Rimmonim, but later he became 
a follower of Luria and his Asarah Mamoroth (Ten Statements) 
bears imprints of Luria’s influence. Herrara’s Shaar ha-Shomayyim 
(The Portal of Heaven) is written in the spirit of rationalism and is 
close to the teachings of Cordevero. 

Del Medigo, on the other hand, scientist and skeptic though he 
was, was attracted by the teachings of Luria. His Kabbalistic works 
comprise the Sheber Yoseph (The Supply of Joseph), the Metzoref 
Le-Hokjnah (The Purification of Wisdom), an fak^Nobloth Hoi[• 
mah (Unripe Fruit of Wisdom). In these,Kabbala 
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against the attacks of Elijah del-Medigo and others and teaches its 
various phases in the manner of Luria. 

Of the works of the Polish Kabbalists during the period, the most 
outstanding are the Megale Amukpth (Revealer of Secrets) by Rabbi 
Nathan ben Solomon Shapiro (d. 1633) rabbi at Krakow, the Shene 
Luhoth ha-Berith (The Two Tablets of the Covenant) by the famous 
Talmudic scholar and ethical teacher Isaiah Hurwitz (1570-1630), 
rabbi of the communities of Frankfurt, Posen, Prague and Krakow 
and the She]a Tal by his son Sheftal Hurwitz (1650). Shapiro and 
Sheftal Hurwitz follow the teachings of Cordevero, but Isaiah Hur¬ 
witz who completed his work in Palestine fell under the influence of 
the Kabbala of the Art which is evident in his work. 

Of the three works mentioned, the most important is the Shene 
Luhoth ha-Berith usually called in abbreviated form Shaloh (initials 
of the words). It exerted great influence upon the life of the Jews of 
Eastern Europe and helped more than any book to introduce the 
Kabbala in daily religious life. It is really not a mere book on the 
Kabbala but a kind of encyclopaedia of the teachings of Judaism. It 
was written by Isaiah as a manual for his children before he left for 
Palestine but as said, it was not finished until after his arrival there. 
The work consists of two parts, the first one dealing with the teach¬ 
ings of Judaism and the second, a Kabbalistic commentary on the Pen¬ 
tateuch. The first part has a very complicated arrangement. It is 
generally divided into three divisions, the first called Asarah Mama - 
roth (Ten Discourses), the second Asarah Dibrayah (Ten Command¬ 
ments), and the third Asarah Hilulim (Ten Praises). 

The first division takes up in ten long chapters the theoretical prin¬ 
ciples of Judaism, the unity of God, His Providence, worship of God, 
purity of heart and holiness, and the destiny, election and duties of 
Israel. These are the general outlines, but in reaUty, there are a vari¬ 
ety of subjects discussed, and even some decisions on important parts 
of the law are given when such affect the conduct of man and are 
conducive to the attainment of holiness. 

The second which is the body of the book deals with the perform¬ 
ance of the precepts under three aspects, the legal, mystical and ethi¬ 
cal. The author divides the precepts into classes which he prefers to 
name after the tractates of the Talmud, such as Hulin, Sabbath, Peso- 
him and others. In each tractate, he groups certain laws which re¬ 
semble that name, while each section contains three parts in accord¬ 
ance with the aspects treated. The legal aspect or the code proper is 
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called Ner Mitzvah (The Precept Is a Lamp), the mystical, where 
the precepts are explained according to the Kabbala, is called Torah 
Or (Torah is a Light), and the ethical where he deals with 
the ethical import of every precept and its observance, Tokhahat 
Musar (Chastisement of Instruction). The third division is a short 
digest of the Hoboth ha-Leboboth of Bahya with some modifications. 
The second part of the book also contains the two aspects Ner Mitz¬ 
vah and Torah Or. In the first, the author states briefly the number 
of precepts found in each section of the Pentateuch, and in the second, 
he comments on the section in Kabbalistic manner. 

Hurwitz through his work, which is a combination of a code and 
Kabbalistic treatise influenced religious life, for he introduced many 
customs in the ritual and in the observance of other laws which have 
no basis otherwise except in the Kabbala, and because of his author¬ 
ity they were accepted by a great part of Jewry. Due also to his in¬ 
fluence, some Kabbalistic prayers were incorporated in the prayer 
book. 

Of the later Kabbalistic literature, we will only mention two in¬ 
troductions to the teachings of the Kabbala. The first is the Shomer 
Emunim (The Guardian of the Truth) by Joseph Irgas (1685-1730) 
of Italy, and the second is the Tithe Hokjnah (The Doors of Wis¬ 
dom) by Moses Hayyim Luzzato. The first is written in the form 
of two dialogues between an opponent of the Kabbala and a Kab- 
balist. The second consists of one hundred and thirty-eight short 
sections, in each of which a certain point is briefly stated and then 
explained by a larger commentary. 

The greatest expression of the influence of the Luria type of Kab¬ 
bala upon life is, of course, embodied in the movement of Hassidism, 
but of this later. 




Chapter VIII 


KARAITE LITERATURE 

120. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The Karaite literature of the post-Classical period shows on the 
whole, like that of the Rabbanite, a decline in the character of the 
quality, but unlike the latter, also a decrease in the quantity. This 
phenomenon is undoubtedly inherently connected with the general 
decline of the Karaite movement. From the twelfth century on, we 
note a constant ebbing in the life of this sect, the number of Karaite 
communities keep on decreasing and the zeal for propaganda slowly 
dying out, though here and there, it spurts forth in the form of a 
literary attack against some Rabbinic doctrines but with a much 
weaker force than hitherto displayed. 

The causes for such decline in Karaism seem to have been the re¬ 
markable strength of the Rabbanites expressed in the vigorous lit¬ 
erary productivity during the three centuries (9th-i2th) on the one 
hand, and the secular influence of the environment which resulted 
from the geographic distribution of Karaite settlements, on the other 
hand. Against the illuminating display of intellectual activity in all 
fields of literature on the part of the Rabbanite scholars, poets and 
philosophers, the feeble efforts made by the Karaites, even during the 
Classical period, were put into the shade and made any further con¬ 
tinuance of literary activity by them dependent on the productions 
of the former. Again, the fact that most of the Karaite settlements 
were situated in Mohammedan countries, where persecutions were 
not frequent and where they shared a language and a mode of life in 
common with the general population, weakened their resistance to the 
influence of the external environment The Karaites having separ¬ 
ated from their brethren the Rabbanites, and having been deprived 
of the advantages of an age-long tradition, formed a small and weak 
minority in a large Mohammedan world, and could not, therefore, 
withstand the attraction exerted by the Mohammedan religion and 
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culture as well as that of the larger Jewish group, the Rabbanites. As a 
result, many Karaites became converts to Islam, while many others 
returned to the fold of Rabbanism. For the first fact, we have the testi¬ 
mony of a Karaite scholar, himself a convert, Abu Nasr Samuel ben 
Abbas, and for the second, the report of Estori ha-Parkhi (Sect. 137) 
in his work Kaftor we-Ferah, that an entire Karaite community in 
Egypt joined the Rabbanites in the year 1313. Conversions of small 
groups and individuals were undoubtedly more numerous. As a 
consequence of these continuous deflections, Karaism weakened and 
deteriorated. 


We must note though that from the twelfth century on, new Kara¬ 
ite centers not situated in the East rose into prominence. These were 
the Byzantine, the Crimean, and later from the sixteenth century on, 
the Lithuanian. Yet this fact by no means signifies any contradic¬ 
tion to what was said above. Of these three new settlements, the 
Crimean was situated in a Mohammedan country; the Byzantine, 
though ruled up to 1453 by a Christian power, was yet too near the 
East not to be influenced to a great extent by Arabic traditions; and 
the Lithuanian was only a small offshoot of the Crimean. Second, it 
is really the activity of these settlements, especially those of the Byzan¬ 
tine and Lithuanian which lay to a certain degree outside of the in¬ 
fluence of the East which saved Karaism from extinction. As we 
will see, it is these very countries that formed the literary centers 
during the entire post-Classical period, and only a small portion of 
Karaite literature was produced in the other lands where Karaism 
had formerly grown and blossomed. 


The general traits of the Karaite literature during the post-Classical 
period are first, the extensive use of Hebrew as a medium of expres¬ 
sion; second, the conciliatory tone towards the Rabbanites; third, its 
dependence upon the literary productions of the latter; and finally, 
the lack of originality and the display of a tendency to eclecticism. The 
fact that the main centers of intellectual activity during the period 
were situated in countries where Arabic was no longer a spoken lan¬ 
guage forced the Karaite writers to adopt Hebrew as their literary 
tongue. In fact, the change began in the twelfth century when Byzan¬ 
tium became a seat of Karaite learning. As a result, a large number 


of works were written in Hebrew. Only duringotfie thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, do we still meet with * ntUQjbeuof works writ¬ 
ten by Eastern authors in the once favored AtfijtitpNRlt^ As the 
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centuries progress, literary productivity in Arabic dwindles down to 
an insignificant quantity. 

The overwhelming intellectual achievements of the Rabbamtcs 
during the Classical period compelled the Karaites to pay, though in¬ 
voluntarily, respect and homage to their opponents. We do not 
meet, therefore, any more in the writings of the Karaite scholars of 
the post-classical period the rabid and aggressive tone oi strife mani¬ 
fested in the earlier works. The Rybbanuesages are rt^rred to with 
dignity and w brio their ideas ar<- refufed 5 . it is drioe on scientific 
grounds and not as a polemic duly. But moreover, the Karaites were 
really attracted by the literature ’of’., their opponents and impressed by 
their scholarship. The Rabbanites, orv theif purt^ tcding secure in 
tbeir strength, feared no more the weak enemy and displayed a 
friendlier feeling towards the Karaites and even instructed them in 
Talmud, codes, Bible, exegesis, and other subjects. The closer inter* 
&mese ."berween the two factions necessarily brought the weaker under 
the infiuencc of the stronger. It thus happened that the Rabbaatt* 
philosophers add poets became the masters and authorities to the Kara¬ 
ites, and.their wmks models ot imitation. It is in this way that the 
■’Karaite hteratUre practicaltj' became a dependency of that of their 
opponents. 

Ho> v evCr, with die best efforts made by the savants of the sect, their 
iiftmrire'did not ri&fu> a . high level of original productivity. With 
the exception, o-f two writers, the two Aarons, the works of the others 
are primarily of an eclectic nature. They consist principally of imita¬ 
tions of older works or of a jumble of excerpts of such writings with 
some additional material, or at the best,' of interpretations and com¬ 
ments of their teachings. Soil* we do find at rimes a book that 
strikes a new note unheard before Hi the rather monotonous literature 
of Raraism. . A v VVv- ■);■■■ j ,;>Triy -Ty,'TVyri 

The scope of the Karaite literature during the period had, on the 
whole, remained in the same bounds -determined by the writers, of 
the formci generations. It had been only slightly yyvderied to i nci ude 
other subjects which were not dealt with before 
in cur survey of the Classical period (Vol .1, Ch. Xill). thy. lUr-.ui*- 
literary productivity expressed itself prirnariiy Triog three- aites, 
namely, in works on Bible exegesis and the the Vi: • , 

language, compilation of legal manuals or Books oi Ptrxc-f. ;•••:..«pr. 

Mrtzvdth) and treatises on philosophy, and added tp this alsd icrsOjE 

compostriotts of liturgical poetry. 
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The same favored subjects were cultivated by the writers and 
scholars of the period under discussion with the exception that from 
the sixteenth century on, we note on the part of the Lithuanian 
savants, an interest in history and in polemics, not against their breth¬ 
ren the Rabbanites but against other religions. This new trend was 
brought about by external pressure. Christian scholars became in¬ 
terested in the history of the sect and turned to its leading scholars 
for information. They then found it necessary to present to the world 
a connected story of the origin and teachings of the religion they 
confessed together with some defense of their tenets, and hence the 
historical and polemic activity. 

A. The Eastern and Byzantine Centers 
121. MINOR WORKS 

There was considerable literary activity going on in both the 
Eastern and Byzantine centers of Karaism during the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and we have a number of works hailing from that time, written 
in both Hebrew and Arabic with the former predominating. Many 
of them are, however, anonymous. To these belong two Books of 
Precepts, four philosophical treatises, a book on the calendar and sev¬ 
eral small dictionaries and compendia of grammar for school use. All 
of these works, with the exception of the lexicographical and gram¬ 
matical, were written in Hebrew. 

Of the Books of Precepts, one is a work of importance, for its 
author shows a wide acquaintance not only with the laws of his sea 
but also with philosophy and science. He endeavors to explain the 
precepts in a rational way and uses philosophical terms. He hailed 
from Byzantium as is evident by his use of Greek words in a con¬ 
siderable number. 

The first of the four philosophical works entitled ’Ikre ha-Emunah 
(The Dogmas of Faith) enunciates the ten Karaite dogmas in a brief 
manner, an attempt which was undoubtedly inspired by Maimonides* 
fixation of dogmas. The second entitled Sepher ha-Mor (The Book 
of Myrrh) is a more elaborate affair dealing with God and His at¬ 
tributes, creation, prophecy and kindred subjects. The author fol¬ 
lows the philosophy of the Karaite savants but knows also Maimon¬ 
ides and speaks of him with great respect and love. The other two 
are Shecdoth U-Teshuboth (Inquiries and Responsa) containing dis- 
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cussions on the unity of God and creation in dialogue form and the 
Mofeth ha-Ahduth (The Proof for Unity), an essay on the proofs for 
Divine unity. 

Among the writers whose works arc left to us, the following de¬ 
serve to be noted: 

i. Jephet the physician, named Abu’l-Hassan Al-Barquomani, who 
lived in Alexandria about the middle of the thirteenth century, wrote, 
besides a medical treatise, also a polemic work in Arabic entitled 
Sepher Teshubah (The Book of Refutation). In this work, he re¬ 
produces all the arguments against the Rabbanites made by the earlier 
scholars and attacks especially the anthropomorphic Agadic passages 
in the Talmud. He does, however, speak favorably of Maimonides, 
and in general, speaks of the Talmud and Talmudists without acri¬ 
mony. 

ii. Al-Fadhl, who is usually quoted by his successors as MuaUi- 
mun Al-Fadhl, i.e. the teacher Al-Fadhl, and who lived in Cairo 
about the end of the thirteenth century is known primarily for his 
compilation of the prayer book (Siddur) which became the standard 
one among the Karaites. It is really an important work, for it con¬ 
tains not only a collection of prayers and liturgical poems, but also 
decisions regarding all matters of liturgy and the conduct of public 
worship besides formulas of texts of marriage and divorce documents. 
The Siddur can thus be called a code of the ritual laws and customs. 
There is also appended to it a number of discourses on the dogmas, 
on the unity of God, on the sciences and other subjects. The de¬ 
cisions of the laws of the ritual, as well as the discourses are written 
in Arabic. There is also extant an Arabic commentary by Fadhl on 
the Song of Moses (Deut. Chs. XXXII, XXXIII). 

iii. A contemporary of Al-Fadhl, Israel ben Samuel Al-Moghrebi 
who also lived in Cairo was a judge of the Karaites there, and is, 
therefore, called ha-Dayan. The name Al-Moghrebi (The West¬ 
erner) indicates that he was born in North Africa, but must have 
migrated to Egypt in his youth, for nothing is mentioned of his ac¬ 
tivity in his native land. Israel was a prolific writer and wrote most 
of his books in Arabic. The most important of his writings are (i) 
a book on the calendar entitled Seder Inyan ha-lbbur (The Order of 
Intercalation) in Hebrew; (2) The Book of Doctrines in Arabic 
(Kitab Al-Amanat) where he discusses the articles of faith in con¬ 
nection with his commentary on the Decalogue; (3) a treatise on the 
laws of slaughtering of animals also in Arabic but of which Israel 
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himself made, in the year 1306, an abstract in Hebrew under the 
title Hilkpth Shehitah; and (4) his great work, the Kitab Al-Murshid 
(The Book of Guidance), a Book of Precepts. 

Al-Moghrebi was considered by his successors an authority on law 
and his books are frequently referred to, especially the BooJ( of Pre¬ 
cepts. Israel in his last named book, when dealing with the question 
of prohibited marriage (’Arayoth), joins with the two earlier savants, 
Joseph A 1 Basir and Yeshuah ben Yehudah in reforming the com- 
plicated marriage system known as Ril(l(ub (Vol. I, p. 404). He car* 
ried his reforms further than they did and abrogated some prohibi* 
dons on marriages between people of distant reladonship. The legal 
authorities of later generadons relied on his decisions against the 
earlier authondes. 

iv. To the thirteenth century, belongs also the greatest Karaite 
poet Moses Darai, the physician. His residence was Cairo, but he 
must have wandered around for some time, for he visited Jerusalem, 
Damascus and other dues. A great controversy arose in the last 
generadon among Jewish scholars about the period of this poet. Simha 
Pinsker, the pioneer writer on the history of the Karaites who first in¬ 
troduced Darai’s Diwan in Jewish literature, placed him in the ninth 
century, and because of the similarity between some of Darai’s poems 
and those of Gabirol, Halevi and Moses Ibn Ezra’s, he made them 
imitators of the former. His theory was proved altogether untenable 
on many grounds, and it was definitely established that Darai lived 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. The reference in his poem 
to Jerusalem held successivdy by the Mohammedans and the Chris¬ 
tians points undoubtedly to this time, besides many other proofs. 

The imitator then was Darai and not the great Rabbanite poets. 
He borrowed extensively from them not only single expressions but 
whole lines and even complete stanzas which he modified to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Yet he was not without talent, for he was a prolific poet 
and his Diwan contains hundreds of poems, many of which pos¬ 
sess great merit. Darai was one of the few Karaite poets who wrote, 
besides sacred poetry, also on secular subjects. Like his models, the 
Rabbanite poets of the Classical period, he composed poems on love, 
wine and friendship and wrote epigrams, many of which are pointed 
and witty. In this last endeavor, he 
fluenced by Ibn Ezra. 
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/22. AARON BEN JOSEPH 

The greatest Karaite scholar and writer of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury was undoubtedly Aaron ben Joseph (1250-1320), usually called 
Aaron, the first, to distinguish him from his namesake Aaron ben Eli¬ 
jah (Sect. 123). He made a name for himself in all the fields of 
Karaite literary productivity, namely exegesis, philosophy and legal 
interpretation, and also tried his hand at composing sacred poetry. 
He was born in the Crimea but left it at an early age and wandered 
about in search of learning, which he undoubtedly obtained in a great 
measure. He was well versed in the Mishnah and Talmud and 
studied with great avidity the works of Ibn Ezra, Maimonides and 
Nahmanides, and is even said by a later Karaite historian, to have 
delved in the mysteries of the Kabbala. He ultimately settled in 
Constantinople where he practiced medicine, for his surname is ha- 
Rofe, the physician. 

Aaron wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch, on the Prophetical 
Books and on the Hagiographa, a short Hebrew grammar entitled 
Klil Yofi (Perfect Beauty) and compiled a prayer book in which he 
incorporated many of his poems. But it is primarily on his extensive 
commentary on the Pentateuch named ha-Mibhar (The Selected 
Commentary) that his fame rests. It is this work which contains 
not only Aaron’s exegesis but also his religious philosophy and legal 
interpretation. He seemed to have taken Ibn Ezra and Nahmanides 
as his models, especially the former. There is an evident effort on 
his part to imitate Ibn Ezra both in his style which is cryptic and 
terse and partly in content. But on the other hand, he also opposes 
his views. 

Aaron’s method in exegesis is a rationalistic one. He says in the 
introduction to the Mibhar that truth and falsehood do not become 
as such by the authority or lack of authority of the person who utters 
them but are to be determined by their intrinsic quality. He, there¬ 
fore, does not hesitate to depart from the views of his predecessors 
and adopt at times the inerpretations of the Rabbanites if they con¬ 
tain the truth. The philosophic views contained in the Mibhar are 
briefly as follows: 

Like all Jewish philosophers, Aaron teaches the creation of the 
world by the will of God, though he seems to be inclined to assume 
the Platonic view of the pre-existence of formless matter or hyle. 
This will, however, is not a separate quality of God, but identical 
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with His essence. Likewise, we are to understand all attributes not 
as separate qualities but as expressions of the essence of God. Re¬ 
garding angels, he rejects the Rabbanite view as well as the Karaite 
that they exist in a certain form or that they were created before the 
world, and that God took counsel with them at the creation of man. 
The words in Genesis I, 26, “Let us make a man,” he explains not 
as Rashi, Ibn Ezra and other commentators as referring to the con¬ 
sultation with the angels, but as a metaphorical address by God to 
nature, which laws operate in the life of man as in all other things. 
Angels then are separate intelligences which emanated from God. 

Concerning prophecy and prophets, he says that with the exception 
of the visions of Moses those of the other prophets were mental rep¬ 
resentations of the imagination or dreams. He, therefore, explains 
the visit of the angels to Abraham (Gen. Ch. XVIII), the wrestling 
of the angel with Jacob (lb. XXXII) and the speech of Balaam’s ass 
(Numeri XXII) as having occurred in dreams. Moses alone saw a 
revelation of a vision and heard a voice, both of which were, of 
course, especially created for that purpose. 

Aaron enunciates clearly the doctrines of the freedom of the will 
and explains the words of the Bible that God hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart (Exodus X, 1) not to yield to the request of Moses to free the 
children of Israel, to mean merely that Pharaoh remained obstinate, 
but not that God actually interfered in the freedom of his action in 
order to mete out greater punishment upon him. Several Jewish 
philosophers, among them Maimonides, have explained it in the last 
named manner, but Aaron would not have God deprive man of free¬ 
dom in any way. 

Very peculiar is his conception of the soul. According to him, it 
is dependent upon the body, and he localizes the faculties of the soul 
in certain parts of the brain the functioning of which is stimulated 
by the passing of the blood through these parts. On the whole, 
he presents rather a material view of the nature of the soul, though 
at the same time he speaks often of its immortality. 

His exegesis proper is distinguished by a freedom of interpretation. 
He clings, on the whole, to the Karaite mode of explanation of the 
legal part of the Bible and endeavors to refute the opinions of the 
Rabbanites. But whenever necessary, for one reason or another, he 
deviates from the views of his predecessors, and at times even adopts 
a Rabbanite opinion. His decisions on legal matters, as said, vary 
often from those of the earlier Karaite scholars. Aaron also shows 
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great skill in pure exegesis of the verses of the Bible by displaying a 
keen linguistic sense which penetrates into the meaning of the text. 
The commentaries on the other books of the Bible arc not as elab¬ 
orate as the Mibhar but are likewise distinguished by attention to 
Peshat, as well as by the rational spirit pervading them. 

Aaron, as stated above, tried his hand at poetry, but in the many 
poems which he composed, we can see a mastery of the language but 
not real poetic spirit. Most of these are of a didactic nature, and the 
noted among them are those which deal with the contents of the 
weekly portions of the Pentateuch. In these poems, he gives a rhymed 
summary of the story and the legal ethical teachings of each portion. 
They served as models of imitation for both Karaite and Rabbanite 
poets. The style of Aaron, while rich and varied, is rather hard and 
difficult and on account of this, his poems were provided with com¬ 
mentaries by later writers. 

123. AARON BEN EUJAH 

The fourteenth century contributed its share to the literary pro¬ 
ductivity of the Karaites. Both centers, the Eastern and the Byzan¬ 
tine, brought forth a number of scholars who left their mark on the 
intellectual development of Karaism. The most important of those 
whose sphere of activity belongs to the East was Jephet ben David Ibn 
Zaghir ha-Rofe (d. 1345) of Cairo. He was a disciple of Israel ha- 
Dayan, and like his teacher wrote a Book of Precepts in Arabic. It is 
a detailed work, divided into ten large sections which are subdivided 
into numerous chapters. It covers the entire field of Karaite Halakah 
and deals in an especially elaborate manner with the question of pro¬ 
hibited marriages (’Arayoth). Like his teacher, Jephet was inclined 
to leniency on this question and is quoted together with him by later 
scholars as an authority whose decisions are to be relied upon against 
the views of the older savants. The work was later translated into 
Hebrew. 

To Jephet belongs also the honor of writing the only book of Res- 
ponsa extant in Karaite literature. Unfortunately, only a fragment 
of the work is preserved and from this we have to infer the nature 
of the entire book. It seems that it was intended to be a commentary 
on the Pentateuch in the form of lengthy Responsa to certain inqui¬ 
ries. Jephet displays in his discussion a keen analytic mind and an 
acquaintance with the casuistic method of the Rabbinic scholars. 
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However, Jephet, and the other writers of the generation were 
overshadowed by the intellectual activity of one of their contempor- 
auries, Aaron ben Elijah (1300-1369), called Aaron the Latter (ha- 
Ahron) to distinguish him from his predecessor, Aaron ben Joseph. 
Aaron was born in Nicomedia, a city in Asia Minor, which was at 
the time under Byzantine rule, and where there was an important 
Karaite community. It is not definitely known where he received his 
education. He mentions in his work the names of three of his teach¬ 
ers, Judah, his uncle on his mother’s side, Moses, later his father-in- 
law, and one by the name of Joseph of whose literary attainment lit¬ 
tle is known. His education, however, was a thorough one. He mas¬ 
tered the entire Karaite literature, was well acquainted with the 
works of the Rabbanites and must have been versed in the Arabic 
language and knew some Greek. 

Like his namesake Aaron ben Joseph, Aaron ben Elijah distin¬ 
guished himself in the three great branches of intellectual produc¬ 
tivity, philosophy, exegesis and legal discussion; but unlike him, he 
did not concentrate his contribution in a single work but wrote three 
separate treatises in each of these fields. These are the Etz Hayyim 
(The Tree of Life) in philosophy, the Gan-Eden (The Garden of 
Eden) in Halakah and the Kether Torah (Crown of the Torah) a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, in exegesis. Of the three works, the 
Etz-Hayyim is the most important, and we will turn our attention to 
it first. 

The first Aaron strove to be the Karaite Ibn Ezra, and the second 
Aaron aimed at becoming the Karaite Maimonides. We, therefore, 
notice in his Magnum Opus, the Etz-Hayyim, both a conscious and 
an unconscious imitation of the More Nebuf{im. He not only quotes 
the Rabbanite philosopher numerous times by name, and refers to 
him many times anonymously, but the entire book is dependent on 
the Guide both in the scope of the subjects it embraces and in its 
contents. Rabbi Moses ben Maimon is the central figure of the work, 
for Aaron quotes his opinions either for the pupose of adopting them 
as the right view or for the purpose of refuting them. Yet, it would 
be wrong to assume that the Etz-Hayyim is a mere abridgement of 
the Guide with some additional notes. On the other hand, it possesses 
some features which make it a real contribution to Jewish philosophy 
and of great interest to the student of that science even today. First 
is its completeness, for like Maimonides, Aaron strove to give a com¬ 
plete system of religious thought, of course, from the Karaite point of 
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view, and the effort is well carried out, though not in the masterly 
manner of the former. Second, the great amount of informaion the 
work contains concerning the views of the philosophers of the Kalam 
(Vol. I, Sect. 161), as well as of those of other Eastern sects make it 
valuable for the student of human intellectual development. Third, 
Aaron’s own philosophical position as that of a mediator between the 
theories of the Kalamitic philosophy followed by the early Karaite 
and Rabbanite thinkers and the Aristotelianism of the later Jewish 
philosophers is not without interest. 

The Etz-Hayyim differs in arrangement from the Guide, for while 
Maimonides begins with interpretations of the anthropomorphic ex¬ 
pressions of the Bible followed by the theory of the attributes and the 
criticism of the Kalam, and then takes up the proofs for the existence 
of God, Aaron reverses the order. He begins with the proofs for the 
existence of God, follows it up with interpretations of the anthropo¬ 
morphic expressions and then takes up the question of the attributes. 
This order undoubtedly seems more logical but as was explained 
(Vol. I, Sect. 173) Maimonides had his reasons for following the 
seemingly illogical order. 

In the exposition of his proofs for the existence of God which oc¬ 
cupies the first fourteen chapters of the book, Aaron reverts to the 
earlier method introduced by Kalamitic philosophers and followed 
also by Jewish thinkers both Karaite and Rabbanite such as Saadia 
and others. This method is an indirect one and consists first in prov¬ 
ing that the world was created and then drawing the necessary con¬ 
clusion that consequendy, there is a creator. But before really pro¬ 
ducing his proofs, he draws a sketch of the views of both the Aris¬ 
totelians who believe in the eternity of the world and of the Muta- 
kallimin who advocate creation. He also cites their proofs for the 
existence of God, namely the direct proof from motion and the in¬ 
direct from creation. As these depend upon the various conceptions 
of the nature of bodies, he also gives a short account of the physics of 
the two systems. The Aristotelian view that all bodies consist of mat¬ 
ter and form is too well known and needs no exposition, but the Kala- 
mitic theory of bodies is rather a peculiar one and needs a short ex¬ 
planation. The Kalamites believed that the basis or the substance of 
bodies consists of atoms floating in the void which in their single 
state have no magnitude. These atoms when they unite assume 
magnitude and are the bearers of numerous other accidents or quali¬ 
ties. The accidents are constantly changing and according to the 
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view of the more orthodox of the Mutakallimin both they and the 
atoms are constantly created by God. Their view is then that bodies 
consist of atoms and accidents or qualities which are constandy 
changing. 

Maimonides devoted much space to the exposition of the theory of 
the Kalamites and to its refutation. Aaron attempts to defend the 
Kalamitic theory from the attack of Maimonides, and though he does 
not accept it, yet claims some scientific motive for its formation. He 
then advances some criticism against the opinion which maintains 
the eternity of the world and also against Maimonides, who though 
he did not accept this view, yet formulated his proof for the exist¬ 
ence of God in accordance with it. Finally, Aaron produces his own 
proof, which he says, is valid according to both views of the nature 
of bodies. He says, whether all bodies are composed of matter and 
form or of atoms and accidents, as long as one of these constituents, 
namely, either form or accident is constantly changing, we are forced 
to assume that it originated in time, for change or dissolution in time 
means also origin in time. And since bodies can not exist without 
that particular constituent, they also had their origin in time or in 
other words, the world was created. There is, of course, one other 
alternative possible, namely that things had created themselves but 
this is disproved by a series of arguments. There remains, therefore, 
one conclusion that the world was created by a creator. God’s incor¬ 
poreality follows from the nature of the proofs, for were He cor¬ 
poreal, He would be composite like all bodies and would need a 
creator. This proof is really not new, for we find it in Saadia and in 
all early Jewish and Arabic philosophers, but there are some new 
angles in the detailed exposition given to the deduction, as well as 
in the critical remarks directed against the method of Maimonides. 

After establishing the existence of God, His incorporeality and 
creation, Aaron devotes forty-six chapters to the explanation of the 
anthropomorphic terms found in the Bible. The material is largely 
borrowed from Maimonides. He is, however, careful to inform us 
that Karaite scholars had preceded Maimonides in this matter, and 
that he follows mainly their views, adding some of his own, so that 
we should not consider him a mere copyist. Yet, notwithstanding this 
apology, the close resemblance between the explanations given in 
the Guide and those in the Etz-Hayyim afford us sufficient grounds 
to assume that the latter are imitations of the former. 
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Having proved to his satisfaction that the Bible like philosophy 
teaches the incorporeality of God and that the anthropomorphic ex¬ 
pressions are only methaphors, he takes up the question of the unity 
of God which must be elucidated before discussing the theory of at¬ 
tributes. He analyzes the concept of unity and finds that it con¬ 
tains three distinct meanings, namely (i) simplicity as opposed to 
compositeness, (2) the unity of His essence and (3) His uniqueness, 
namely that He is the only being necessary of existence and that there 
is no other. The first phase of unity is in reality derived both from 
the concept of incorporeality and from the definition “necessary of 
existence,” for otherwise His existence would depend upon the com¬ 
position of His substance as a cause. The second phase is inherendy 
connected with the theory of attributes and is deferred for later dis¬ 
cussion. As for the third phase, he adduces a number of proofs that 
there is only one God and no other, all of which were quoted by the 
earlier Jewish philosophers, SaadTa and Bahya. 

The gist of Aaron’s theory of attributes is as follows: God is one 
in essence, but as we primarily conceive Him through His actions. He 
can be described by five attributes which are: omnipotent, omniscient, 
living, acting by will and existent. These attributes, Aaron says, by 
no means indicate any multiplicity in God’s essence, for they really 
indicate one thing. He proves this in the following way. Life con¬ 
sists in the power of perception, hence living is identical with om¬ 
niscience. Again, acting with will means performing the right action 
whch involves true conception. Nor is potence different from knowl¬ 
edge as far as God is concerned, for His activity consists primarily in 
thought, and hence His omnipotence consists in an all-embracing 
knowledge. Likewise is God’s existence not distinct from His es¬ 
sence, for with Him they are one, since there is no other cause for 
His existence except His essence. These attributes, Aaron asserts, to 
be positive and essential, that is they describe the essence of God. 
He is not unmindful of the criticism levelled by Maimonides against 
such an assumption but he says that the solution of Maimonides by de¬ 
claring these attributes negative, namely, that “wise” means not ignor¬ 
ant and so forth, does not improve the situation. A negaive attribute 
really connotes the same thing as a positive, for when we say God is 
not ignorant and mean by it that no kind of ignorance can be applied 
to Him, we really say that He is all-wise. There is no tertium quid 
between these two terms, and if we deny the one, we necessarily as¬ 
sert the other. The case being thus, it is more proper to speak of 
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positive attributes as the Bible does. He does admit though that 
when we call the attributes positive and essential we do not really 
know their essence, for as they are identical with the essence of God, 
they really can not be known. By observing God’s actions, we must 
conclude that such attributes must exist, but know no more. 

In going over to the problem of Divine Providence, Aaron dis¬ 
cusses two points which serve as important factors in the formation 
of his theory on the subject. These are the attributing to God, in 
contradistinction to Maimonides and others, a kind of sense percep¬ 
tion and the question of the nature of good and evil. In regard to the 
first, he says, that while it is true that God does not perceive things 
by means of corporeal organs, nevertheless He knows of them, for it 
is not possible for the creator of the sense organs not to possess such 
a perception. 

As for the nature of good and evil, Aaron refutes the Kalamitic 
view that good and bad acts should be considered as such not by their 
own character but in respect to the will of the one who commanded 
them, and rejects likewise the view that evil is merely a negative 
thing, namely the absence of good, an opinion held by Maimonides, 
and he then propounds his own view. In acts of good and evil, Aaron 
says, we are to distinguish two kinds, those that are performed by 
men and those that are brought about by God. The character of the 
first is determined both by convention and purpose. People consider 
an act good if it is done for the purpose of increasing human wel¬ 
fare, and on the contrary bad, if it is injurious to that welfare. This, 
of course, affords latitude in the determination of the character of 
an action, for certain acts which arerin themselves bad may become 
good if the purpose for which they are performed is good, as for in¬ 
stance, the amputation of a leg in order to save the body. Concern¬ 
ing the second kind, namely the acts brought about by God, he says 
that they are all good and that the evil is only a seeming one. The 
evil is brought upon us either as a punishment, or for the purpose of 
avoiding the occurrence of a still greater suffering. 

Aaron is now ready to develop his view of Providence. He dif¬ 
fers with Maimonides who asserts that special Providence extends 
only to the human species but believes that it extends to all species. 
Nor does he find difficulty in asserting that God knows both the gen¬ 
eral and the particular things, differing with those who maintain 
that He knows only the former and not the latter. The holders of 
this view claim that we can not ascribe to Him a knowledge of par- 
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ticulars, for such knowledge arises from sense perception and God 
has none. Aaron, however, asserted that He does possess such per¬ 
ception, and hence His knowledge of particulars is as perfect as of 
general things. He agrees with the view of Maimonides that God 
knows beforehand die way a man will act and that yet this knowledge 
does not impair human freedom nor the nature of the possibility of 
man’s action. 

The question of Providence is inherently connected with reward 
and punishment, with the problem of the suffering of the righteous 
and the prosperity of the wicked, and our author devotes his atten¬ 
tion to these matters. On the whole, he says little that is new in the 
solution of these problems. The prosperity of the wicked and the 
suffering of the righteous are due either to their previous good and 
bad deeds, or in the case of the wicked, the good accruing to them 
is for the purpose of punishing them more severely later; and in that 
of the righteous, the evil befalling them is either for the purpose of 
bestowing-a greater reward, or a chastisement of love with the inten¬ 
tion of ennobling their character. In the latter manner, he says, are 
to be explained die trials of Abraham and Job. In the interpretation 
of the meaning of the Book of Job, he diverges greatly from the view 
of Maimonides and follows in the main the Karaite opinion. 

In the discussion of the question of reward and punishment, our 
author stumbles upon a problem unknown to Rabbanite thinkers 
but frequently met with in Karaite philosophical discussions, that is 
the question, are the animals compensated for their suffering? From 
the point of view of complete Providence which says that even individ¬ 
uals of the animal species are included in the Divine scheme, the 
question arises then why should God’s jusdee not be applied also to 
them? The Mutazilia (a branch of the Kalamites) maintained that 
animals are really rewarded for their suffering. Aaron rejects this 
preposterous view, but overcomes the difficulty by saying that the 
life of the animals is an act of grace on the part of God, and it is by 
His will that they were given to man for food, hence there is no 
wrong in slaughtering them for that purpose. He then passes over 
to the questions of the purpose of the world, prophecy, the character 
of the Torah and the nature of the precepts. Regarding the first, he 
says, that while we can not assign a definite reason for the purpose 
of the enure universe and must leave it to the wisdom of God, we 
are to assume that man is the purpose of the sublunar or the lower 
world, as he came into being last at the end of creation. The other 
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two parts of the universe, namely that of the spheres and of the intelli¬ 
gences have undoubtedly their puroposes but we do not know them. 
Aaron endeavors to find a kind of general purpose or rather reason 
for the creation of the universe which is God’s goodness. The world 
is good and God enjoys doing good. This idea is already found in 
Saadia’s Emunoth (Vol. I, Sect. 166). 

If man is the purpose of the lower world, it follows that God in 
His goodness should assist man to attain his destiny. This was done 
by giving him the Law and endowing some individuals of the spe¬ 
cies with the gift of prophecy. The discussion of prophecy comes, 
therefore, next in order. Like Maimonides, he surveys the views of 
prophecy held by various thinkers and in general follows the outline 
of the Guide in the entire exposition of the nature of prophecy and 
the classification of the degrees of prophets, but makes obvious 
changes so as not to appear a mere copyist. Thus while Maimonides 
insists upon three qualifications for the prophet, namely intellectual 
excellence, high ethical conduct and the perfection of the faculty of 
imagination, Aaron emphasizes the first two only, leaving out the 
third element. He refers to it, though, in the course of the discussion, 
but in an indirect manner, so as not to show his dependence upon 
the More Nebufym. 

Our author teaches together with all other Jewish philosophers, the 
superiority of the prophecy of Moses. While other prophets had 
their messages given to them in, dreams or visions, Moses received 
his when awake and in the clearest manner. From the sui generis 
nature of Moses’ prophecy, there follows the perfection of the Torah 
as well as its immutability. Aaron assigns the perfection of the given 
Torah as the reason why the Karaites refuse to accept the oral law 
or the tradition of the Rabbanites. This tradition, he claims, changes 
the Torah, inasmuch as it adds to as well as detracts certain things 
from its contents and thus assumes its imperfection which is impos¬ 
sible. The narrowness of such an objection is evident and might 
with equal force have been applied to the Karaite interpretation as 
well. 

The precepts of the law have, of course, a purpose since the law 
was given to man as a means of perfecting his soul. But the precepts 
consist of two classes, one rational and the other merely imperative 
(Toryoth), and while the purpose of the first class is evident, that of 
the second is not so obvious. Aaron, therefore, comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the precepts of the second class are disciplinary measures, 
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namely that by fulfilling them, man is trained to perfect himself in 
the carrying out of the rational commandments. 

The last ten chapters of the book are devoted to the question of 
reward and punishment in the world to come, which is, of course, 
connected with the question of the immortality of the souL Aaron is, 
however, brief on this subject. The soul, according to him, is created 
but exists before the body. The reason for it is that the soul is a self- 
subsisting substance and is not dependent upon the body for its ex¬ 
istence. It is also immortal, for since it is the cause of knowledge, an 
immaterial thing, it must itself be immaterial and hence not subject 
to decay. Reward and punishment in the world to come follow 
from these premises, for if the soul is immaterial and immortal, its 
reward must likewise be immaterial which can not be carried out in 
this world. It follows also that the more perfect a soul is the greater 
is its reward. But he does not deny, like some Jewish philosophic 
rationalists, reward to the non-intellectual ones, for as long as they 
observe the laws the purpose of which is to elevate the soul, they will 
share in the world to come. 

He finally discusses the nature of reward and punishment and at¬ 
tempts to define the meaning of the terms “world to come” (Olam 
ha-Ba), resurrection (Tehiyat ha-Metim) and Paradise (Gan-Eden). 
He gives the various views on the subject held by different theologians 
but the entire discussion is confused. He himself seems to believe in 
resurrection in the literal sense. As regards the determination of the 
status of man, whether he should be rewarded or punished, Aaron 
adopts the Rabbinic standard, namely that man is judged in accord¬ 
ance with the majority of his actions. If these were good, he is 
classed as righteous, if evil as’ wicked. The book closes with a dis¬ 
cussion of Teshubah (Repentance) which gives the ten steps necessary 
for attaining its completeness. In this enumeration, there is an evi¬ 
dent influence of the Treatise on Penitence (Shaare Teshubah) by 
Rabbi Jonah Gerundi (Sect. 87). 

Judging the philosophic work of Aaron ben Elijah as a whole, we 
can say that while it displays little originality and is gready dependent 
upon the Guide of Maimonides, yet as a complete enunciadon of 
Karaitic religious philosophy it is of great value. Aaron, while dif¬ 
fering from the views of the earlier thinkers of his sect, still defends 
their principal tenets with great skill and ability. The Etz-Hayyim 
can be said to be an attempt at a reconciliadon between the two cur- 
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rents of religious philosophy, that of the earlier Kalam and the later 
Aristotelian, which was carried out in a fairly successful way but 
found no followers. 

The second great work of Aaron is his Book of Precepts called 
Gan-Eden, and he distinguishes himself in the field of law as in the 
field of philosophy, for his legal book is probably the best of the Kara¬ 
ite codes. But even here Maimonides was his model, for the Gan- 
Eden is an imitation of the Mishnah Torah as the Etz-Hayyim is of 
the Guide. Aaron however, did not, like Maimonides, include in his 
code a survey of beliefs in ethical teachings, but limited it merely 
to the law, for the former phase, he claims, was sufficiently covered 
by the philosophic work. Yet even the Gan-Eden is not without the 
influence of philosophic theory. In the introduction, the author 
gives a kind of rational background to the entire work. He enumer¬ 
ates seven Karaite dogmas, which are the following: Belief in ex¬ 
istence, unity and incorporeality of God, creation, God’s Providence, 
the conduct of the world by the will and wisdom of God, reward and 
punishment, the veracity of prophecy and authenticity of the Torah. 
He then adds that all the precepts were given for the purpose of in¬ 
culcating these dogmas, and accordingly he prefaces each section 
containing a group of precepts with a philosophic statement of their 
purpose and value. 

The Gan-Eden covers the entire Karaite Halakah and is divided 
into thirty-four sections which are subdivided into chapters. The 
subject matter is logically arranged and, as it seems, according to the 
division of the laws into those relating to the life of the individual, 
the life of the family and that of society. He takes up first the laws 
dealing with the calendar, the Sabbath and the festivals. This is fol¬ 
lowed by a section on prayer, on the slaughtering of animals which 
includes other dietary laws, and finally on regulations of purity and 
impurity. The family laws come next. 

In two extensive sections, one named ’Aroyoth and the other Seder 
Nashim, the prohibited marriages and the laws of marriage and di¬ 
vorce are stated in detail. The other sections are devoted to civil 
law. Of all the sections of the book, those on the civil law are the 
briefest and most uninteresting, and exhibit in a marked degree the 
poverty of Karaite communal life and how litde Jewish law was ap¬ 
plied to it. The most important sections of the book are the Dini 
Shehitah (Laws of the Slaughtering of Animals) and the Aroyoth 
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(Prohibited Marriages). These two were also published separately, 
the first under its proper title and the other named Zofnath Vaaneah 
(Revealer of Secrets). 

The Gan-Eden more than any other Karaite code shows its de¬ 
pendence upon Rabbinic law. Involuntarily many Talmudic inter¬ 
pretations of the law and regulations are incorporated. Here and 
there attempts are made to derive regulations direct from the text 
as in the case of people disqualified as witnesses on account of their 
conduct. This, however, is only a show of independence. In reality, 
the regulations are borrowed from the Talmud. There are also pol¬ 
emic discussions against Rabbanite scholars, especially against Saadia 
and Ibn Ezra, but those are carried on without hatred. 

The commentary on the Bible called Kether Torah (The Crown 
of the Law) is, like Aaron’s other two outstanding works, an im¬ 
portant contribution in the field of exegesis. It pays great attention 
to the philosophic and the legal interpretation of the verse, but it 
does not neglect the exegetic phase, namely, that of explaining lin¬ 
guistically and grammatically the meaning of words and passages. 
Especially valuable is Aaron’s lengthy introduction, where in the man¬ 
ner of Ibn Ezra, he gives a detailed exposition of the various methods 
of exegesis employed by previous commentators, as well as the funda¬ 
mental principles of difference in the interpretation of the Bible be¬ 
tween the Rabbanites and the Karaites. The introduction together 
with some excerpts of the commentary itself were translated into 
Latin. 

In conclusion, we wish to say a few words about the Hebrew 
style of Aaron ben Elijah. It is, on the whole, more lucid and plastic 
than that of the earlier Karaite writers and bears undoubtedly marks 
of irifluence of the style of the great Rabbanite writers. Yet it still 
retains the stiffness of the Karaite manner of writing, and the fre¬ 
quent use of peculiarly coined words often obscure the meaning of 
passages. 

Taking into consideration the great achievements of Aaron ben 
Elijah in all the three fields of Karaite learning, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that the succeeding generation of his sect hailed him as the 
teacher par excellence and referred to him with admiration and love. 

124. THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 

The works of Aaron ben Elijah denote the high water mark in 
the Karaite literature of the post-Classical period. What was produced 
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during the two following centuries, the fifteenth and the sixteenth, 
was considerable in quantity but mediocre in quality. Most of these 
productions were of a compilatory and eclectic nature. The writers 
busied themselves with excerpting from the works of the earlier schol¬ 
ars to which they added some opinions of their own. Yet even this 
period was not entirely barren. There were a few men who rose 
above the level of general eclecticism and made some important con¬ 
tributions in their respective field. That field was primarily the one 
of legal discussion. 

The fields of exegesis and religious philosophy were comparatively 
neglected. In the latter one, we hardly find a single work of impor¬ 
tance even of the character of a comprehensive compilation, and in 
the former, we meet with a number of commentaries mostly of a 
popular nature. However, as a compensation for lack of interest in 
philosophy, we notice an increased attention to matters of science and 
as a result a number of scientific books appear. This interest in science 
was mainly stimulated by contact with the Rabbanites. The great 
Rabbanite scholars, Mordecai Komtino (1430-1500) and his disciple 
Elijah Mizrahi (Sect. 69) who distinguished themselves not only as 
Talmudists but also as scientists had a number of Karaites as students 
and instructed them both in sacred and secular subjects. These, in 
imitation of their masters, extended the scope of.their literary activity 
to include* some subjects of science in which they were particularly 
interested. 

i. Of the leading writers of the period, the first is Samuel Al- 
Moghrebi, the Westerner, or as he is usually known, Samuel ha-Rofe 
ben Moses ha-Dayan of Cairo (1350-1420). As his name indicates, 
he was born, like his predecessor Israel who held the same position 
and bore the same surname, in North Africa and migrated in his 
early youth to the East. His main work by which he is primarily 
known is his large and comprehensive treatise on law written in 
Arabic and named Al-Murshid (The Book of Guidance), or ha- 
Meyashar in Hebrew. 

The purpose of the book is, as stated by the author in the intro¬ 
duction, to clarify the opinions of the earlier authorities and arrive at 
definite decisions in matters of law. It is divided into twelve sections 
dealing with all phases of Karaite law. The one on prohibited mar¬ 
riages, ’Aroyoth, is like in all codes of the sect, especially extensive. 
He sides in this very complicated question with those who took a 
more lenient view and follows primarily Israel ha-Dayan and his dis- 
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dple Jephet. He relies on them against the early authorities. Sam- 
uel’s code was considered authoritative by the Karaite communities 
of the East and his decisions were followed by them. The work was 
translated into Hebrew in the year 1722 by Samuel ha-Cohen of 
Damascus. 

Of his other works there are extant (1) a commentary on the Pen¬ 
tateuch in the form of questions and answers; (2) an introduction to 
the portions of the Pentateuch called in Arabic Mu\adamat contain¬ 
ing short homilies and poems to each portion; and (3) a book on the 
calendar called Kitab Al ’Ibbur which was later translated into 
Hebrew. 

ii. Another writer of the sect whose contributions in the field of 
exegesis is of some importance, is Abraham ben Judah of Constanti¬ 
nople (1420-1450). He wrote a commentary on the entire Bible en¬ 
titled Yesod Mil(ra (The Foundation of the Scriptures). It is a 
popular work intended as a manual for teachers. Yet it is executed 
with great skill, for it contains the best of the comments of the earlier 
exegetes. On the whole, Abraham follows the Peshat method, but 
some books, he interprets in a rationalistic-philosophic way. Thus, 
the Book of Canticles he explains as an allegorical discussion between 
the Active Intellect and the soul. In his commentary on Daniel and 
Ezra, he renders the Aramaic portions of the book into Hebrew. 

This Abraham was the founder of a family of writers and copyists 
of earlier works, who were known by the surname Tishbi which or¬ 
iginated with Elijah the son of Abraham. Elijah copied the work 
of an earlier namesake Hiluf^ ha-Karaim v'ha-Rabanim (The Divi¬ 
sion between the Karaites and the Rabbanites) which was discussed 
in Vol. I, sect. 186 and which was for a time ascribed to him. The 
grandson, Judah ben Elijah, completed and annotated Abraham's 
work. The son of Judah, Joseph Tishbi, wrote several works on cal¬ 
endar calculations and a supercommentary on a part of the Mibhar 
of Aaron ben Joseph. 

iii. Elijah Bashiatzi (1420-1491) can be justly considered the most 
important scholar and writer of the period. He was born in Adria- 
nople, where his father and grandfather were the spiritual leaders of 
the Karaite community. His education was a thorough one in all 
branches of Jewish lore. He completed his studies in Constantinople 
under Rabbanite scholars, among them Mordecai Komtino who in¬ 
troduced him to the study of the sciences. In the year 1460, at the 
age of forty, he succeeded his father as Haham of the community of 
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Adrianople and there he composed his great legal work, Adercth 
Eliyahu (The Mantle of Elijah) on which he labored for thirty 
years, but which left unfinished was completed by his colleague, 
Caleb Afendopulo. 

Bashiatzi had in addition to the scholarly motive also a personal 
reason for composing his new code or legal compendium. His father 
and grandfather had shown, during their occupancy of the position 
of Haham, great leniency in interpreting the Sabbath laws, for which 
they were severely attacked. Elijah therefore undertook to show in 
his work that deviations are allowed if the later scholars find that 
their predecessors had erred in the derivation of the laws from the 
Biblical passages. 

The scholarly reasons which induced him to write the new legal 
work were, as he states in his introduction, the lack of clarity of the 
decisions found in earlier works. The differences of opinion between 
authorities and the low state of scholarship among the Karaites of his 
day, made it impossible for the people to know the law. He ex> 
pected to obviate all these difficulties in his own code by a careful 
sifting of the material and a systematic arrangement of the contents of 
the laws, as well as by the indication of the Biblical sources from 
which each regulation is derived. He follows the old Karaite ar- 
rangement of the subject matter by taking up groups of laws in the 
established order, but is careful to state the precepts, both the affirma¬ 
tive (Ase) and the prohibitive (Lo-Taasc) involved in each group. 

Bashiatzi, as mentioned, displays in his Adereth, a spirit of inde¬ 
pendence and does not hesitate to differ in his decisions from the ac¬ 
cepted Karaite opinion and even, if necessary, to side with the Rab- 
banites on certain important matters. We will cite one example of 
his independent spirit. One of the important differences between 
the Karaites and the Rabbanites is the interpretation of the precept, 
“Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.” (Ex. XXIII, 19; 
XXXIV, 26; Deut. XIV, 21.) The Talmud interprets this to include 
Erst, not only the prohibition of boiling the flesh of a young goat in 
its mother’s milk, but the flesh of all domestic animals which are 
eaten; second, not only the boiling in their mother’s milk, but in milk 
in general; and thirdly, not only the boiling but also the eating of 
flesh and milk together and even to enjoy its use in any way. The 
Karaites agreed in most of these points but stressed the words “its 
mother’s milk” and said that the prohibition extends only to the 
boiling and eating of the flesh of animals in or with their mother’s 
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milk only, but not if the milk comes from another animal. This leni¬ 
ency was accepted by all Karaites, but Bashiatzi decides in favor of 
the Rabbanite view and prohibits the eating of meat and milk together 
in general. 

The Adereth contains fourteen sections beginning with the calen¬ 
dar and followed by a discussion of the laws of the Sabbath, the fes¬ 
tivals, prayer, laws of purity and impurity, of marriage and divorce, 
prohibited marriages, circumcision and of mourning in consecutive 
order. The sections are subdivided into many chapters, and some¬ 
times an account of special importance are given also in several parts. 
Thus, the section on prayer contains three parts. The first deals with 
the conception of God, the honor due Him and the ten dogmas; the 
second describes the two forms of the worship of God, namely, the one 
which is expressed by the performance of the precepts which Bahya 
calls Hoboth ha-Ebarim (The Duties of the Organs) and the other 
by the observance of those precepts enjoined upon the heart and mind 
(Hoboth ha-Lebabboth); it also discusses the principles of ethics. 
The third part is devoted to the laws of prayer proper. The Adereth, 
after having been completed by Afendopulo was received with ap¬ 
proval by the Karaite scholars and great authority was given to its 
decisions. It was later provided with commentaries by several schol¬ 
ars. Of the other works of Bashiatzi, we may note (i) his Sep her 
Keli-ha-Nehoshet, a treatise on the construction of the astrolabe and 
on various astronomical and astrological problems, and (2) the 
Melitzah ha-Mitzvoth, a poem on the six hundred and thirteen pre¬ 
cepts in imitation of such poems by the Rabbanites known as Asha- 
roth. 

iv. A prolific writer of the 15th century was Caleb Afendopulo, 
(1430-1505) the brother-in-law of Elijah Bashiatzi. He was born in 
Adrianople, but his home seems to have been Belgrade. He spent a 
great part of his literary efforts in improving, completing and anno¬ 
tating the works of others. Thus, he added two sections to Bash- 
iatzi’s Adereth and made a detailed table of contents to Judah Had- 
assi’s Encyclopaedia Esh/^ol ha-Kofer (Vol. I, Sect. 186) and to Aaron 
ben Elijah’s Etz-Hayyim. Of his own numerous works, the most 
noted are (1) the Gan ha-Mele\ (The Garden of the King), (2) the 
Sepher 'Asara Maamoroth (A Book of Ten Discourses), and (3) the 
Sepher Mathematica. The first is a treatise on physical, mathemati¬ 
cal and chronological problems consisting of twelve sections, eatfi of 
which includes many chapters. The second contains discussions on a 
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number o£ subjects, but in reality was intended as a commentary on 
the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm. It was a Karaite custom to 
study portions of that Psalm, on the afternoons of the seven Sabbaths 
between Passover and Shebuoth, and for this purpose the long chapter 
is divided into seven parts, each of which is read and discussed on a 
different Sabbath. Caleb accordingly divides his commentary into 
seven sections. Yet it is not a commentary in the proper sense of the 
word, but a group of discourses. He finds in the Psalm proofs for 
the Karaite teachings and mystic references to philosophic and scien¬ 
tific principles. In general, the book contains discussions on the 
meaning of the laws, the nature of God and His attributes and the 
dogmas. The short commentary on Canticles appended to it explains 
the book as an allegorical dialogue between God and Israel. The 
third is a text book for the study of the science of numbers. He wrote 
also several booklets on legal subjects, each of which he named Igge- 
reth (An Epistle) and a longer and complete commentary on the 
Book of Canticles where he follows the same allegorical method in¬ 
dicated in his shorter work on the book. 

v. The last of the noted writers of this period was a youthful 
author, Moses ben Elijah Bashiatzi (1554-1572). He was the grandson 
of Elijah Bashiatzi and was endowed with a remarkable literary gift 
in his early youth. At the age of sixteen, he is said to have written 
several works. Being desirous of obtaining as much learning as pos¬ 
sible, he travelled for a few years in the East and stayed for some 
time in Egypt where he explored the famous Karaite libraries in the 
city of Cairo. Unfortunately the life of this precocious youth was 
cut short by sudden death which overtook him in his eighteenth year. 

He managed, however, to accumulate a great stock of knowledge 
in his short life which, as displayed in his works, amounted to a mas¬ 
tery of the entire Karaitic literature from Anan down to his own 
day. His most important work is the Mate Elohim (The Staff of 
God) which deals with the motives, history and nature of the Kara¬ 
ite schism. It is divided into four sections, the first describing the 
antecedents of the Karaites. Here he makes the assertion that the 
Karaites recognize a part of Talmudic tradition as that belonging to 
their ancestors, for they followed the Shammaite school, while the 
Rabbanites adopted the teachings of the Hillelites. In the second sec¬ 
tion, he enumerates the names of the Karaite bearers of tradition 
from Moses to the Nasi, Boas the Second, which is supposed to oppose 
the accepted Rabbanite line of the bearers of tradition. 
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eluded in this section also an essay on the early sects of the Saddu- 
ceans and Boetusians where the author rejects with contempt the oft- 
made assertion by the Rabbanites that the Karaites are the spiritual 
heirs of the Sadduceans. The third and the fourth sections deal with 
the rules and principles of interpretation of the Bible and with the 
relation of the six hundred and thirteen precepts to the Decalogue 
respectively. 

Moses also wrote two other works dealing with legal questions 
and a book on dogmas and the principles of belief. In all his works, 
however, there is little originality, for they consist of quotations from 
earlier authors. Their value lies primarily in the citations from such 
works which were lost and of the nature of which Bashiatzi’s ex¬ 
cerpts are the only source. 

Besides these leading Karaite writers and scholars of the period 
there was a host of others of lesser importance. Of these, the fol¬ 
lowing deserve to be mentioned: Judah Gibbor (fl. 1500-1540), his 
son, Elijah, Moses Zarudi (fl. 1575-1625), and Moses and Joseph Bagi 
(end of 16th and 1st quarter of 17th centuries). The first wrote many 
works, among them the Minhath Yehuda (The Gift of Judah) a 
rhymed abstract of the contents of the Pentateuch and a philosophic 
work named Moed Katan (The Lesser Feast). The second is pri¬ 
marily known for his commentary on the famous astronomical work 
of Immanuel ben Jacob, Shesh Knofaim (Sect. 99). Zarudi was a 
prolific writer and is said to have written ten books on various sub¬ 
jects of which the Mitzvoth Moshe (The Command of Moses) on 
the calendar and Yemin Moshe (The Right Hand of Moses) are the 
outstanding. The other two were likewise very productive, each pro¬ 
ducing several works, of which the noted are the Mitzvoth Moshe, a 
large and comprehensive book of precepts by Moses Bagi, the Kiriya 
Neamanah (The Faithful City), on the differences between the Kara¬ 
ites and the Rabbinites and the Sapha Berura, an extensive philosophic 
work by Joseph Bagi. 

With the works of these writers and scholars, the literary activity 
of the Eastern and Byzantine Karaite centers practically comes to an 
end. Of the two, the Byzantine center especially contributed several 
fine chapters to the literature of the sect. But as the centuries passed, 
the activity kept on diminishing until it ceased completely. 
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125. THE CRIMEAN AND THE UTHUANIAN CENTERS 
The settlement of the Karaites in the Crimean Peninsula is a very 
old one, though the date of its origin can not be definitely deter¬ 
mined. The Karaite scholar, Abraham Firkowitz, had endeavored in 
the fifties of the last century by a series of documents, tombstone epi¬ 
taphs and epigraphs on ancient Scrolls of the Torah to prove that 
there were Karaite communities in the Crimea as early as the end of 
the eighth century. Moreover, he even claimed that the Crimean Jews 
were descendants of the ten tribes and thus endeavored to prove that 
Karaism was the original form of ancient Judaism. The evidence 
looked imposing enough and some Jewish scholars were misled by 
it, but on close scrutiny its spuriousness became evident, and more 
dear thinking scholars completely rejected the Firkowitz theories re¬ 
garding the Karaites in the Crimea. However, be that as it may, one 
thing is certain that in the second half of the twelfth century, there 
were many members of the sect living in the peninsula. For this we 
have the testimony of the traveller Petahia, written in the last quarter 
of that century (Vol. I, Sect. 196), that he found in the Crimea a large 
number of Karaite communities. Most likely, the first Karaim came 
to the peninsula from Babylonia through the Caucasus, and with their 
noted zeal for propaganda, succeeded in converting a number of the 
native jews; who lived there in the time of the Khazars, who in their 
ignorance could not well distinguish between the Rabbinism they 
had hitherto adhered to and the teachings of the new setders. Rab¬ 
binism, however, was not entirely destroyed in the Crimea, for there 
remained many Jews who clung to their ancient form of faith. 

The relations between the Karaites and the ruling people, the Tar¬ 
tars, were on the whole friendly, and the conditions for the develop¬ 
ment of the sect favorable. Accordingly, the communities flourished 
and increased, synagogues and schools were built, and it was not very 
long before the Crimea became one of the noted centers of Karaism in 
Europe. A large number of documents of various kinds testify to 
the acdve religious and communal life of that center from the twelfth 
century on. Many names of scholars who either resided in the penin¬ 
sula or who were born there but later went to Byzantium to be edu¬ 
cated are mentioned in the works of Karaite authors, from which we 
learn that there was considerable intellectual intercourse between the 
Crimean and Byzantian centers. 

From the Crimea the Karaites spread to Lid**"*"" 4 * *nd PsbuuL 
Their first settlement in Lithuania undoubted!* 
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quarter of the fourteenth century when the Lithuanian prince, Wit- 
owt (1350-1430), brought from his raid on the Crimea a hundred fam¬ 
ilies of Karaim and settled them at Lutzk, WoRiynia. Later, many 
more emigrated from their old home and settled in various Lithuanian 
and Polish towns. There were many communities in a number of cities 
but the principal ones were those of Troki near Wilna in Lithuania 
and the above mentioned Lutzk. These two cities formed the main 
seats of learning of the sect, and it is from there that the largest 
number of scholars hailed. The Karaites enjoyed the same privileges 
as the Rabbanite Jews in Poland and were at times even given special 
rights. As a result, the communities flourished during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. However, as compared to the large number 
of Rabbanites who resided in the Polish kingdom, the sect formed 
only a small minority and was subjected to the former in the fixation 
and collection of taxes and the conduct of relations between the Jews 
and the government. 

126. THE LITERATURE 

Taking in consideration the favorable condition under which the 
Karaites in the Crimea and Poland lived, it was but natural that they 
should have developed a considerable intellectual activity. In fact, 
the bibliographer, Simhah Lutzki (see below), gives long lists of schol¬ 
ars and savants who lived in these two countries. Yet, the literary 
output of this period is a comparatively meager one and displays 
little originality. Of the centers which contributed to the literature 
of the period, the one in Lithuania and Poland is the most produc¬ 
tive, for on the whole, we meet with very few Crimean authors, as 
the life there was isolated and of a primitive character. The situation 
was different in Poland.* There the Karaites came in contact with 
the Rabbanite literature and to a certain degree with the culture and 
literature of the Poles. This contact stimulated their efforts in var¬ 
ious directions. Another impetus towards literary activity was the 
interest taken by Christian scholars in the history and teachings of 
the secet. These scholars directed their inquiries to Karaite savants, 
and the latter were forced to give accounts of their origin and doc¬ 
trines. 

As a result of these causes, we note a broadening of interest on the 
part of the Lithuanian and Polish Karaite writers, for, while they 
continued to write Books of Precepts and Biblical commentaries or 

* From the end of the fourteenth century. Lithuania was a part of the Polish Kingdom. 
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supercommentaries, they also began to devote themselves to other sub¬ 
jects. We have, therefore, a number of historical and scientific works. 
Still with all this, only a few of the writers attained prominence so 
as to deserve a description in a general survey. We will, therefore, 
select the most outstanding. 

i. The first and probably the most important writer of the period 
was Isaac ben Abraham Troki (1533-1594). We know little of the 
events of his life except that he obtained an intensive and extensive 
education not only in Karaite and Rabbinic lore, but also in secular 
subjects. He mastered besides Hebrew also Polish and Latin and 
was well read in the theological literature written in these languages. 

Poland was in the sixteenth century a place of refuge for many 
members of the liberal Christian sects which arose then in western 


Europe, such as the Socinians, the Arians, and other anti-trinitarians. 
Lutheranism also spread there to a certain degree among the petty 
nobles. As a result, theological discussion was fashionable in certain 
social circles, and Isaac who seemed to have been on friendly terms 
with nobles and priests was greatly interested in them and was often 
drawn into such discussions as a defender of Judaism. He mastered 
a great part of the Christian literature, had a thorough knowledge 
of the New Testament, and read the works of the Sodnian Simon 
Budni and other controversialists of the day, as well as all other 
books on Christianity he could find. 

Armed with all this knowledge, Isaac determined to write a treatise 
in defense of Judaism and its teachings against all attacks of the 
Christians. This apologetic work he named Hisut^ Emunah (The 
Strengthening of Faith). It is an excellent apologetic and polemic 
work, executed with great skill and ability displaying a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. 

The book is divided into two unequal parts. The first, containing 
about three-quarters of the entire work, is devoted largely to apolo¬ 
getics refuting all arguments advanced by the Christians against Jews 
and Judaism, but includes also some polemic matter. The second is 
entirely polemic and points out the contradictions and errors found in 
the New Testament, from the synoptic Gospels to the Apocalypse 
of John. In forty-three of the fifty chapters of the first part, Isaac 
answers the general Christian complaints against the Jews for their 


refusal to acknowledge Jesus and his teachings and refoces4bp proofs 
from the Old Testament for his Messiahship. on 

the Scriptures and draws his ammunition frooMdflK||^JHP^** 4 s» 
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cal learning. His arguments are clear and concise, and are distin¬ 
guished by keenness of mind and are often tinged with irony. 

Thus, Isaac points out the failure of Jesus to qualify as the Messiah 
of the prophets. He was not of the Davidic descent, for since the 
Christians say that Joseph was not the father of Jesus, it follows that 
he could not have descended from David, for the genealogy given 
in the New Testament is only of Joseph but not of Miriam. Nor was 
he the man of peace the Messiah is supposed to be, for Jesus said, 
“Think not that I come to send peace on earth, I came not to send 
peace on earth but a sword.” (Matthew X, 34.) On another occa¬ 
sion, Isaac upbraids the Christians for their taunt against the Jews 
that God forsook them because they refused to accept Christ and 
that their bitter lot is only a result of that refusal. First he points 
out that since the most Christian nations of the day had for a long 
time refused to accept Jesus and persecuted his followers, how then 
can we assume that God chose them after the perpetration of all these 
acts? Second, he asks ironically, “Does justice really rule in the 
world? Do all the righteous prosper? Are the Mohammedans fol¬ 
lowers of the true religion? Why then taunt the Jews for their 
misery?” 

In his refutation of the Scriptural proof for the coming of Jesus, 
Isaac is thorough and complete. He discusses all the proofs seriatim, 
beginning with certain verses of Genesis and ending with those of 
Zechariah. He displays a fine exegetic and linguistic skill in the in¬ 
terpretation of the verses and quotes the works of the Rabbanite 
savants, Isaac Arama and Isaac Abrabanel. 

The author is equally keen and ironic in his attack against the 
teachings of Christianity and shows their impracticability. Thus, he 
says Judaism tells us to give only a tithe for charity while Jesus said 
we should give all we possess, a thing which no one will carry out. 
Again, Jesus taught that one should turn the other cheek when smit¬ 
ten, yet he himself complained bitterly when he was struck, (Gospel 
of John, XVIII, 23) and Paul cursed the man who smote him (Acts 
XIII, 10). Isaac attacks the doctrine of original sin and charges the 
Christians with changing their own law by not obeying its dictates. 
He defends the immutability of the Torah and proves it from the 
New Testament itself. The book, on the whole, is a very able apol¬ 
ogy of Judaism and also a keen polemic work. We may add that 
the value of HisuJ( Emunah is enhanced by its light and flowing 
style which contains none of the hard features of the Karaite writings. 
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The Hisul( Emunah was left unfinished by Isaac and was com¬ 
pleted from the author’s notes and edited by his disciple, Josepeh Ma¬ 
linowski. For fear of the censor, it was not printed but circulated 
in manuscript form. Curiously enough, it was first printed by a 
Christian scholar who was unfriendly to the Jews, Johann-Christoff 
Wagenseil, with a Latin translation under the name of Tela'Ignea 
Satanac, i. e. The Fiery Darts of Satan. He also appended a short 
refutation of its main arguments. Since then it was printed many 
times. Besides the Latin translation by Wagenseil, there are several 
renderings into other languages, into Spanish by Isaac Athaas in 
1621, and into Judaeo-German, or Yiddish, by an anonymous trans¬ 
lator in 1717. 

The book made a great impression in the Christian world, and 
several books were written by theologians to refute its arguments, 
one by the German scholar Jacob Gusset which even bears a Hebrew 
title, Shemesh Zedakah .(The Sun of Righteousness). On the other 
hand, the free spirits of the eighteenth century welcomed it, and Vol¬ 
taire speaks of it with praise. 

ii. The disciple of Isaac Troki, the above-mentioned Joseph Malin¬ 
owski (1570-1640), was a prolific writer. He composed an abstract of 
the treatise on the laws of slaughtering of animals by Elijah Bashiatzi 
and a Sepher Minhagim (A Book of Customs) containing the order 
of the synagogue ritual and several commentaries. He is, however, 
primarily known for his long didactic and philosophic poem ha-Elef 
heka. The name is borrowed from Canticles VIII, 12 and is applied 
to the poem because it contains one thousand words each beginning 
with a He (n) • It discusses the mysteries of life and the dogmas, 
and was greatly valued both by Karaites and Rabbanitcs. 

iii. Zerah ben Nathan Troki (1595-1663) was the disciple of Jos¬ 
eph Malinowski. He is known for his correspondence with the scien¬ 
tist Joseph del Medigo. His letters which touched on many prob¬ 
lems, physical, mathematical, medical and theological, were incorpo¬ 
rated in del Medigo’s treatise spoken of above (Sect. 101). From the 
nature of his numerous inquiries, we can see that Zerah’s range of 
knowledge was very extensive. He was interested in the Kabbala, 
and from one of his letters to Menasse ben Israel, we learn that he 
also studied the works of Philo. However, besides his letters to del 
Medigo, Zerah is not known to have composed any other works. 

iv. A leading Karaite writer of the seventeenth century was Mor- 
decai ben Nissan of Kukisoff. His most famous work is the Dod 
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Mordecai (The Friend of Mordecai), a treatise on the origin and 
history of the sect. The fame of the work, though, does not rest on 
its contents but on the circumstances which called forth its composi¬ 
tion which are as follows: 

A Christian scholar, Jacob Trigland, professor of theology at Ley¬ 
den, Holland, being interested in the Karaites, addressed a letter writ¬ 
ten in classical Hebrew to the Haham of the community of Karaites 
at Lutzk, wherein he propounded four questions concerning the his¬ 
tory and literature of the sect. The first question consists of four 
parts: (i) Whether the Karaites and Sadducees are identical except 
that the former do not deny the immortality of the soul as the latter 
had done? (2) Whether the Karaites existed as a separate sect during 
the time of the Second Temple? (3) Whether the origin of the sect 
is to be traced to Anan who created the schism on account of his 
thwarted ambition to succeed his uncle in the Patriarchate? (4) If 
the Karaite sect had already existed in the time of the Second Temple, 
are there any definite proofs for such an assertion? 

As to the second question, Trigland states that he found a letter 
said to be written by Menahem, a Karaite, to Akillas the proselyte, a 
student of Saadia Gaon, and he inquires whether this Akillas is iden¬ 
tical with Aquila, the translator of the Bible into Greek or with Onke- 
los, the Aramaic translator of the Pentateuch? 

The third question concerns itself with the identity of the Sepher 
ha-Mitzvoth of Aaron ben Elijah with a book called More Aaron. 

The last question is whether the text of the Bible of the Karaites 
is any different from that of the Rabbanites, and whether the sect 
possesses definite views concerning the time of origin of the vowels 
and accents? 

The letter of Trigland was turned over by the leaders of the Lutzk 
community to Mordecai ben Nissan for an answer, and he composed 
the Dod Mordecai for that purpose. It is a small treatise of twelve 
chapters, each fancifully connected with the name of a son of Jacob. 
In the first chapter which is called Mate Reuben (The Tribe of Reu¬ 
ben, the first son of Jacob) he merely restates the questions. Of the 
rest, eight chapters are devoted to the four divisions of the first ques¬ 
tion. The gist of his answer is as follows. The Karaite schism dates 
not from Anan but from the time of Simon ben Shotah, head of the 
Sanhedrin during the time of Alexander Jannaus, the Hashmonean 
King. According to Mordecai, it was Simon who originated Rab- 
banism, while his colleague Judah ben Tabbai and his followers re- 
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mained faithful to the old traditions which are that of Karaism. In 
other words, the Karaites are really older than the Rabbanites and 
are by no means identical with the Sadducees who originated a hun¬ 
dred years earlier than the time of Simon ben Shotah. The proof 
he adduces for this assertion is a statement by Judah ha-Levi in his 
Kuzari at the end of the third section. There, ha-Levi says, “That in 
the time of Simon ben Shotah, due to the disturbances caused by the 
rift between the Pharisees and the king, the Karaites joining with 
others who denied oral tradition, struck root.” 1 Ha-Levi then goes 
on and differentiates distinctly between the Karaites and the Saddu¬ 
cees. Mordecai, as other scholars of his sect, while rejecting the first 
statement of ha-Levi, that the Karaites joined forces with other op¬ 
ponents of oral law, emphasizes the second statement that they differ 
from the Sadducees. 

No matter how flimsy the foundation of his assertion of the an¬ 
tiquity of his sect may seem to the critical reader, Mordecai felt justi¬ 
fied in his answer to the first part of Trigland’s first query. But as 
for the second, whether the Karaites already existed as a sect in the 
time of the Second Temple, he felt a bit uneasy. He was, of course, 
forced to assert their existence, and found proof in two statements, 
one by Josephus and the other by the Church father, Epiphanus, both 
quoted by Asarya de Rossi in his Meor Enayim (Sect. 144) The first 
speaks of a fourth sect, that of Judah the Galillean, and the second 
mentions a sect called Zedufym who were different from the Saddu- 
ceans and were called so because they followed righteousness (from 
Zadik, righteous). It is, therefore, says Mordecai, safe to conclude 
that the Karaites are identical with this sect mentioned by Epiphanus. 
This supposition is his answer to the second part of the query, but to 
the latter’s demand for more satisfactory evidence, he apologizes that 
on account of the loss of the ancienet books through exile and their 
destruction by the enemies, he can offer no more authentic proofs. 
From all that was said, it follows, of course, that Anan ben David 
was not the founder of the sect but only a great teacher. Nor did he 
strive for the patriarchate. It was another Anan, a son of Sheftia 
who lived at the time of the redaction of the Mishnah who partici¬ 
pated in the quarrel about the patriarchate. 

To corroborate his view, Mordecai gives a list of Karaite patriarchs 
from Zerubabal down to 1640. The list is a typical example of his 

1 Kuzari, sect. 3, par. 65. 
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ignorance of history, for it is full of anachronisms, and besides, many 
of the names of earlier patriarchs are Rabbanites who for one reason 
or another were converted by him to Karaism. The only thing that 
can be said in his favor is that he copied the list together with many 
of his arguments from earlier writers. 

The other three questions he answers briefly. He knows little 
about the Menahem referred to by Trigland, but points out the ana¬ 
chronism implied in making Akillas or Onkelos a pupil of Saadia. 
As for the identity of the two, he quotes Azarya de Rossi on the sub¬ 
ject. Mordecai supplies the information regarding the book of Aaron 
ben Elijah and also some additional data about other books. About 
the text of the Bible, he says that the Karaite text is the same as the 
one of the Rabbanites and he also believes, like many Rabbinic schol¬ 
ars, that the vowels were given at Sinai. This, he says, is the opinion 
of the savants of his sect. 

We can readily see that there is little originality in this treatise. 
The only valuable features in it are the long excerpts he quotes from 
other works and the information he supplies about some of the books 
in his possession. Mordecai also wrote another book named Lebush 
Mal\uth (Royal Garment with reference to Esther IX, 15, where it 
says, “And Mordecai went out dressed in royal garment”) on the 
differences in the interpretation of a number of laws between the Rab¬ 
banites and Karaites. In addition, he composed a Hebrew grammar 
and some liturgical poems. 

v. A contemporary of Mordecai was another Karaite savant, Solo¬ 
mon ben Aaron Troki. He performed a service for his sect similar 
to that of Mordecai. The Swedish Oriental scholars were at the time, 
like those of the Dutch, greatly interested in the Karaite teachings. 
One of these scholars, John Poppendorff, the rector of the university 
in Riga, visited the Lithuanian communities of the sect in the year 
1697 and invited Solomon, who was wise in learning but young in 
years, to lecture at the university of Upsala on Karaism. The young 
scholar who also knew Latin accepted the invitation and delivered 
the desired lectures. 

He was also asked by the Swedish government through its repre¬ 
sentative to give a short resume of the origin of the Karaites, their 
tenets, and their differences with the Rabbanites. For this purpose, 
he composed a small Hebrew treatise named Apiryon (The Canopy). 
It consists of twenty-four short chapters and an introduction where 
the origin of the schism is given in the same manner as stated by 
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Mordecai, but in a very concise form. In the book proper, he ex¬ 
pounds clearly and briefly the Karaite ceremonial observances dur¬ 
ing the entire year with special reference to the festivals and the lit¬ 
urgy. He also states the principal beliefs and the dogmas of the sect. 
Mordecai ben Nissan saw this and expressed his disapproval of its 
brevity. But notwithstanding the latter’s strictures, the Apiryon is 
an excellent resume of both the principles and practices of Karaism 
and gives a ludd concept of its essence. 

Solomon was a prolific writer and wrote several other works, among 
them a large book by a similar name, Apiryon Shlomeh (The Can¬ 
opy of Solomon with reference to his name and Canticles Ch. IV, 9). 
The work consists of two parts, the first dealing with the law and 
the second containing a polemic against Christianity. The second 
part is a recast of an earlier controversial work called Migdal Oz (A 
Tower of Strength). The Apiryon contains also a chapter on the edu¬ 
cation of children wherein he outlines a program of instruction. 
Another controversial work of his against the Rabbanites is entitled 
Lohem Shearim (Warfare at the Gates) and presents the arguments 
in the form of a dialogue between the representatives of the two fac¬ 
tions in Jewry. A manual of Hebrew grammar by the name Ra\ 
we-Tob (Tender and Good) completes Solomon’s literary activity. 

vi. Abraham ben Yeshua Yerushalmi was a noted Karaite writer 
of the eighteenth century. He was born, as his name indicates, in 
Jerusalem around 1675 and received there an extensive education in 
the entire field of Jewish knowledge. He mastered thoroughly both 
the Karaite and Rabbinic lore. On account of a pestilence which 
raged in his native city at the end of the century, he left the country 
and settled at Tchufut Kale in the Crimea. There he completed in 
1712 his important work on religious philosophy and dogmatics en¬ 
titled Emunah Omen (The True Belief). 

The work possesses a number of very interesting points and not 
the least of them is the author’s relation to Rabbanite learning. Not 
only does he display great erudition in Talmudic and Rabbinic lit¬ 
erature in all its phases, Halakic, Agadic and philosophical, but he 
also speaks with the greatest reverence and praise of the great Rab¬ 
banite teachers. His estimate of Maimonides can compare favorably 
with that of the Rabbinic disciples of the master, and Ibn Ezra is to 
him the great 'exegete. Even when he champions the cause of Kara¬ 
ism against its opponents his tone is mild and calm. 
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In the introduction, Yerushalmi states that a treatise on Karaite 
religious philosophy must deal with the following four subjects: (a) 
the veracity and Divine origin of the Mosaic law; (b) its immutabil¬ 
ity; (c) the establishment of the truth of Karaite teaching against 
the Rabbanite view; (d) and the investigation whether a Jew should 
occupy himself with sciences, whose teachings contradict some of the 
tenets of religion? Accordingly, the work is divided into four sec¬ 
tions, each devoted to one of these subjects. But while the other sub¬ 
jects are dealt with briefly, the proving of the superiority of Karaism 
is dealt with at length. In general, the author enunciates his teach¬ 
ings in a clear logical manner and the entire work is permeated with 
a rational spirit. 

vii. The last of the Karaite scholars of the Mediaeval period was 
Simha Isaac Lutzki, i. e. of Lutzk in Wolhynia. He was born at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century and spent a great part of his 
life in his native city. It is there also where he began his literary ac¬ 
tivity. But in the year 1750, he settled at Tchufut Kale in the Crimea 
where he continued to act as teacher and Haham for the rest of 
his life. 

Lutzki was a prolific writer and he left a large number of works. 
He began as a copyist of ancient works, then turned commentator 
and finally emerged as author. Of his commentaries, the most noted 
is the one on the Etz-Hayyim of Aaron called Or-Hayyim. His own 
leading works are (a) the Arba Yesodoth (The Four Elements), (b) 
Meirath Enayim (The Light of the Eyes), (c) The Sepher Tapuah 
(The Book of the Apple) and the Orah Tzadihim (The Path of the 
Righteous). 

The first book is a collection of four discourses on the four funda¬ 
mentals of religion, namely the creation of the world, the existence 
of God, His holiness, spirituality and unity. The second is a book 
of law in two parts, the first called Ntrr Mitzvah (The Light of the 
Commandment) dealing with the precepts proper, and the second, 
Ner Tzadikjm (The Light of the Righteous) on the differences be¬ 
tween the Karaites and Rabbanites. The third is a Kabbalistic book 
discussing the Moose Merkabah and Mouse Bereshith and the numer¬ 
ical combinations of the letters of the name of God. Lutzki, who 
according to his own confession, read few of the Kabbalistic works, 
is an ardent mystic and defends vigorously the antiquity of the Kab¬ 
bah. The Orah Tzadifym is a small treatise dealing with the much 
discussed subject of the origin of the Karaim. It is divided into three 
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parts (Shevilim). The first discusses the history of the schism; the 
second gives lists of the bearers of Karaite tradition; and the third is 
a bibliography of the most important Karaite works alphabetically 
arranged. 

Lutzki repeats in the first part of his treatise much of what Mor- 
decai had said in his works. He revives the theory advanced by Kir- 
kisani and Elijah ben Abraham, author of the (Vol. I, Sect. 

186) that Jeroboam ben Nabat, founder of the kingdom of Israel, was 
also the founder of the Rabbanite sect. That, though, does not pre¬ 
vent him. from saying that Simon ben Shotah was an additional 
founder of Rabbanism. He claims that the Karaim during the Sec¬ 
ond Temple were called Zedu^im which name he derives from Tza- 
diJ(, and yet they are not identical with the Sadducees. All such 
statements testify to his ignorance of historical facts. His bibliog¬ 
raphy of the Karaite literature, though not exact, is valuable, for it 
supplies important information, and it is for this work that Lutzki 
is primarily known. 

With the end of the eighteenth century, the Karaite setdements in 
Poland began to dwindle and literary activity ceased. The few schol¬ 
ars who arose among the Karaites in Russia during the nineteenth 
century will be noted in the proper place. 
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HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

127. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The historical and geographical literature of the Jews during the 
second period of the Middle Ages greatly surpasses that of the for¬ 
mer period both in quantity and in quality. This statement, how¬ 
ever, applies only to the literary productivity in this field from the 
fifteenth century on. During the first two centuries of this period, 
with the exception of a few chronicles giving the succession of the 
generations of scholars, hardly any work of real historical value was 
produced. It is with the end of that century that works on history 
began to appear in considerable numbers. Especially fertile in this 
type of books was the sixteenth century, for most of the works on the 
past life of the nation were composed in that span of time. 

The reasons for the special interest evinced by Jewish scholars in 
the life story of their people during that century were the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain in 1492 and the establishment of new Jewish 
centers in the East on the one hand, and the influence of the general 
Renaissance of letters and science on the other hand. The breaking 
up of an old established center of Jews and Judaism engendered in 
the hearts of many savants a fear, lest the descendants of the scat¬ 
tered exiles ultimately forget the former glory of their ancestors and 
the great achievements of their famous men, and they, therefore, en¬ 
deavored to fix these things in their memory by supplying them with 
written records of the deeds and works of past generations. In ad¬ 
dition, the great calamity that befell the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, which in spite of its severity, had not annihilated that Jewry 
but had even spurred its members on to new achievements in other 
lands and climes, stimulated some chosen spirits to chronicle also the 
sufferings of the Jews in general during the centuries. They wanted 
to show by these records and narration of events that the Jewish peo¬ 
ple will continue its existence in spite of all persecutions. 
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The general revival of letters which reached its height in the six- 
tcenth century could not pass by the Jews. The new discoveries made 
during the century, the voyages made by travellers to ancient lands, 
which broadened the horizon of men and aroused their curiosity had 
their effect also upon the children of the ghetto. They were still se¬ 
cluded, but here and there, in Italy and elsewhere, the barriers were 
broken and contact between Jewish scholars and the general world 
was established. The new learning made its way among the children 
of Israel and many among them studied assiduously not only their 
own lore but also the languages and the literature of their neighbors. 
In their desire to help their brethren in the increase of knowledge, 
they imitated the scholars of other nations and wrote histories of a 
more comprehensive nature where they narrated not only the events 
in the life of their people but also those which transpired in the life 
of other nations. Others devoted their books entirely to the life of 
other peoples, and still others wrote of the world, gave a description 
of the earth and its inhabitants and of the new discoveries. 

The causes for the rise of historical literature during the period de¬ 
termined in a certain measure its nature and character. The two 
outstanding features of this form of intellectual activity which raised 
its quality above that of the Classical period are its scope and method. 
The later historians were not satisfied with merely recording the 
names of scholars of the generations gone by, though this was still 
an important part of their work, but gave a connected narrative of 
events which transpired in the entire Jewish history, and as a rule, 
included also a sketch of universal history, thus widening the scope 
of their work to include both the Jews and other nations. 

As to method, we note a great improvement in the method of treat¬ 
ment of the historical material. With the exception of a few early 
chronicles which still give the events in a confused manner, the other 
books follow a systematic division into periods and epochs and treat 
their material in orderly sequence. Some even have chronological 
tables and indexes of names and events appended at the end of their 
books. 

This endeavor to introduce a scientific method in the arrangement 
and the ordering of the historical material did not, however, raise the 
level of the works to that of real histories. The critical spirit is still 
absent and no serious attempt is made to sift the facts and ascertain 
the truths. Credulity is prevalent, legends are recorded as facts and 
folk tales are taken at their face value. As a result, the narratives 
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contained in all these books constitute a mixture of fact and fancy, 
and great caution is to be exercised by the modern historian who uses 
these books as sources, in order to separate the kernel of fact from 
the chaff of imagination. Yet there is at least one work which forms 
an exception to the rule and which is permeated by a real scientific 
spirit. This is the Me or Emayim of Azarya de Rossi. In it, the 
author blazed the way for a new evaluation of Jewish history and laid 
the foundation of historical criticism. 

The desire to record the past deeds of their nation which animated 
the Jewish scholars of the age did not always express itself in com¬ 
plete delineation of the story of the Jews but often found satisfaction 
in merely recording the history of the Jews of one country, or even 
in narrating the events of a certain persecution or any other event 
which had taken place in a single community. Others found it use¬ 
ful to record the histories of the towns in which they were born or re¬ 
sided. As a result, we have a considerable number of sectional his¬ 
tories which reflea bits of Jewish life and serve as sources of informa¬ 
tion for the historian. 

An important feature of this entire literature is the excessive em¬ 
phasis it lays upon the life stories of the great men and their literary 
activity. As in the histories of the Classical period so in the histories 
of this age, the great man and his work forms the center of the nar¬ 
rative around which all other facts and data cluster. Next to the 
great man, suffering and persecution occupy the important place, and 
form another axis around which Jewish history revolves. Whether 
such methods are satisfactory is of course greatly to be disputed, but 
under the peculiar circumstances of Jewish life, the result could hardly 
have been different. As was pointed out by us, (Vol. I, p. 420) a 
people in exile, living in a scattered state and lacking a united na¬ 
tional life can not produce any real history. Learning and suffering 
seem to be the unifying threads of its variegated life, and hence they 
must form the background of a great part of its history. 

The works which we subsume under the title geography are, in 
this period, as in the preceding one, primarily tales of travel. Of geo¬ 
graphical books proper, there are only a few, while the tales of travel, 
on the other hand, are numerous. Most of them, however, consist of 
descriptions of journeys to the Holy Land. Palestine was always a 
subject of great interest to the Jews, and books describing its nature 
and charaaer, the life of the people and the location of the graves of 
the great men and saints were read with avidity. But these tales of 
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travel or itineraries contain really more than descriptions of Pales- 
tine, for they tell also of the countries adjacent t6 it and the places 
through which the traveller passed. In addition they lay special em¬ 
phasis upon the description of Jewish life in these localities, and thus 
serve as sources not only of geography but of history as well. 

Next to Palestine, the tales of travel to distant lands, such as India, 
Arabia or parts of the newly discovered world occupy an important 
place. These tales had a peculiar interest for the people, for besides 
satisfying the ordinary curiosity for miraculous events occurring in 
far distant places, they invariably told wonderful tales about the ten 
tribes, the existence of which was placed in different parts of the 
world. These stories inflamed the imagination of the people and 
raised their hope for redemption, a hope which was prevalent during 
the sixteenth century, the age of Messianic movements. 

The itineraries are, on the whole, well written and give the events 
of the journey, as well as the description of places in a connected 
manner. Many of them give a wealth of details, display keen obser¬ 
vation and form pleasant reading. 

A valuable addition to this type of literature are several books of 
autobiography and personal memoirs. Biography, as such, was really 
unknown in Mediaeval literature. The works passed as biography 
were in reality collections of legends and tales clustering around the 
lives of the saints, and Jewish literature is no exception in this mat¬ 
ter. In the period under discussion, there began to appear a number 
of stories full of miracles and legends about the lives of martyrs and 
saints. These stories destined primarily for the masses were written 
mostly in the vernacular of the German-Polish Jews, the Judaeo-Ger- 
man, and will be noted in the proper place. But of a real biography, 
we have no record. On the other hand, we have several autobiog¬ 
raphies written during this period both by scholars and laymen. They 
are of exceptional interest, for they reveal to us not only the daily life 
of the writers but also the life of the people at large in their intimate 
relations. They constitute a novel and most welcome feature in Me¬ 
diaeval Jewish literature. 

A. History 

128. CHRONICLES 

Of the group of works which due to their form are designated 
Chronicles, there are two kinds, literary and general. The first deals 
almost entirely with the succession of the bearers of tradition and 
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their works, while the second has a wider scope and includes also 
general events. Most of these chronicles, however, were not written 
originally as separate works but as parts of larger works on Agada 
or Halakah. 

i. The earliest of such chronicles belonging to the first class is the 
historical introduction affixed by Menahem ha-Meiri of Perpignan to 
his commentary on the treatise Aboth, named Beth ha-Behira (The 
Chosen House), composed in 1287. The work was already described 
above (p. 186) and we may add here that he carries the lists of schol¬ 
ars and their works to his own time and thus lengthens the chain of 
the bearers of tradition of Jewish law and learning. An impor¬ 
tant feature of the work is, that the author hailing from the Prov¬ 
ence was thoroughly acquainted with the accomplishments of the 
Franco-German scholars and he, therefore, gives extensive data about 
their personalities and activity. 

ii. A similar introduction to an Halakic work by the name of Kir - 
yath Sepher was written by David de Estella of Spain in the year 
1320. It contains little new except that it adds one more short link 
to the long chain of the history of tradition. 

iii. A more valuable introduction is the one written by Isaac de 
Lattes to his work Shaare Zion (The Portals of Zion), composed in 
the year 1372. The work, as a whole, deals with various subjects re¬ 
lating to the history and the order of the oral law, and the introduc¬ 
tion is, therefore, more embracing and exact. De Lattes had used the 
chronicles of Menahem ha-Meiri as his source, but is detailed 
and pays greater attention to the literary history of Provence. His 
data on this particular phase are especially valuable, for he hardly 
omits the name of any scholar of Provence. His chronicle served as a 
source to later historians and bibliographers in their treatment of the 
development of Jewish learning in that country. 

iv. The last of such literary chronicles is the introduction of Mena¬ 
hem ben Zerah to his code entitled Zedah la-Dere\ (Provision for 
the Road) written in 1374. It is primarily a digest of the previous 
chronicles but contains a few data of his personal biography which 
constitute its chief value. 

There are three chronicles which belong to the second class, inas¬ 
much as they deal both with general events and with biographical 
and literary data. 

i. The first of these is the C hroni cle of Joseph ben Tzadik of Ar- 
valo, Spain, which r 'haptcr in his book on the 
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ritual, Zc\er Tzadi\ (The Remembrance of the Righteous). The 
Chronicle begins with the creation and ends with the year 1487. 
Taking into consideration that it covers such a long period of time, 
it is exceptionally brief in the recording of events. The author 
divides the entire history into six divisions, namely according to the 
millenia of the Jewish era and notes in each only the outstanding 
men and events. He is more detailed in the period from the close of 
the Talmud up to his own time. Here he gives not only events that 
occurred in the Jewish world but also some of the important ones that 
took place in the life of other nations. The critical spirit is entirely 
absent and the Chronicle contains anachronisms and strange reports 
and even contradictions. In one place, the author asserts that Rome 
was founded by Romulus in the time of David, and that the former, 
fearing the latter, signed a peace treaty with him. Later he assigns 
the founding of Rome to the time of Hczekiah about 725 B. C. E., a 
date which is very close to the one set by the Romans themselves. 
He decides, though being aware of the correct date of the birth of 
Jesus, that, after all, the Talmudic tradition is the right one and that 
Jesus lived in the time of Alexander Januaus, and was born about 87 
B. C. E. Besides there are a number of errors in the dates of impor¬ 
tant events. 

The Boof{ of Tradition by Abraham Ibn Daud (Vol. I, Sect. 193) 
undoubtedly served as the main source of this chronicle up to the 
year 1161, but for the period following that date he employed various 
records. The chronicle of Joseph ben Tzadik was in turn used as .1 
source by later writers who unfortunately copied its errors along with 
the true facts. Its chief value lies in the full data it supplies regard¬ 
ing the lives and activities of the Spanish scholars during the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

ii. A more extensive chronicle, though not as complete since it 
covers a much shorter period, is The Boo^ of Tradition (Sepher ha- 
Kabbala) by Abraham ben Solomon of Torrutiel in Spain. The 
book is intended as a supplement to Abraham Ibn Daud’s Boo/( of 
Tradition written in 1161, and covers the period from that date to the 
year 1510. 

The Chronicle is divided into three portals (Shearim) which arc 
devoted to various subjects. The first portal deals with the lives of 
such scholars, who though they preceded Ibn Daud, were not recorded 
by him. These are mostly Franco-German savants of whom the for¬ 
mer had no knowledge. The second chronicles the activities of the 
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great men in Israel from the middle of the twelfth century to the 
death of Rabbi Isaac Gampantcn (Sea. 72), i. e. to the year 5463. 
The final section embraces a number of 'subjects, namely a sketch of 
the history bf the Spanish kings from 1250 to Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, a brief record cif events in Spanish-Portuguese Jewry during 
thatperi.oq with special reference to the persecutions, and finally a 
description of the expulsions both from Spain and Portugal and the 
subsequent settlement of the exiles in Morocco. 

In this first two sections, the author • 'evidently used the chronicle 
pf Jbseph bCn Tzadik as a source, for in certain places he seems to have 
Yfipfed trqih tt verbatim. He does, however, add many more- details 
and fo especially inclined to ''embellish the lives of his favorites with 
legends. He also gives a fuller list of the literary productions, of the 
great men and is even careful to give the date of the composition of 
important works. In the third section, he is entirely independent of 
Joseph’s Chronicle and gives a fair account of the happenings during 
the period. His narrative is especially valuable for the description of 
the expulsions arid the resulting events. He speaks of these matters 
3$ ary eye witness and as one who himself lived through these trage¬ 
dies. Qi great importance is his brief but strong invective against 
the: upper strata in Spanish Jewry during the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the -expulsion. ' He claims that the great majority of the 
higher classes had forsaken live ways of their fathers and in their 
pride had imitated the conduct of the gentiles. He considers the ex¬ 
pulsion almost a just punishment for their sins, for he says, “That 
only the poor clung to the oral law,” There is undoubtedly great 
exaggeration ih this statement. On the other hand, there is much 
triith in his other assertion that only a few offhe leading Jews of 
Spain went into -'exile and that the majority of thou those rather to 
ChfWthfhhy: 'rilMh take: the wanderers staff. He is espe¬ 
cially bitter against: Abraham Senior, thi chief rabbi of the Jewish 
communities' m Castile and the colleague of Isaac Abtabane) in the 
management of the royal finances, Abraham condemns him as one 
who inSueh^d many othtri to follow his example and pronounces 
corses upon the entire family! / / • ; •’>.\ ' .. \ _/ . _, , 

lii. The; third chronicle is. -the Qib *3 Yo-scph CIV Words <& j > 

of. Egypt, written in 

work is primarily, devoted ic* the history of o 

irpuntridt, especially -t& that ;r^ Egypt, thit he incorporates ;&#>' 

on other tVmotw jewish scholars, such as Abndw^flHHK?‘ 
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antagonist of Maimonides, Nahmanides, Rashi and others. There is 
an absolute lack of method and arrangement in the book, inasmuch 
as the author speaks of Nahmanides before Ibn Ezra, and commits 
other similar errors which testify to a complete lack of arrangement. 

It seems that the part of the chronicle which deals with men who 
lived and events that occurred in countries other than those of the 
East, represents merely a collection of stray notes which were for 
some reason incorporated in the book. The part devoted to the Jews 
of the East, if disentangled from the extraneous matter, seems to 
have some definite plan in its narrative. It begins with an account 
of the origin of the office of the Nagid, i. e. head of the Jewish com¬ 
munities in Egypt. We are told that it was instituted in the year 985 
at the request of the wife of the Sultan, the daughter of the Caliph 
of Bagdad, who wanted to have an office established in Egypt similar 
to that of the exilarchate in Babylonia. This is followed up with the 
story of the life of Maimonides, interspersed with descriptions of the 
Jewish institutions in Egypt, especially of the synagogues in Cairo 
and also narratives of certain events in the life of the Egyptian Jews. 

He then narrates the subsequent history of the Jews of that country 
to the end of the fifteenth century, the time of the expulsion from 
Spain. From there on, the narrative includes the events that took 
place in the life of the Jews of the entire East, with special reference 
to the settlement of the Spanish exiles in the various cities of the 
Turkish empire. The work closes with a number of lists of the 
scholars and rabbis who resided in the cities of Alexandria, Cairo, 
Salonika, Constantinople, Aleppo and Damascus. 

Sambari’s narrative is extensive and detailed. He loves to embel¬ 
lish the lives of his heroes with legends and curious anecdotes, and 
he even quotes excerpts from their works. 

Of especial value for the history of the Jews in Egypt in particular 
and that of the East in general are his detailed narratives about cer¬ 
tain persecutions which occurred in the former country, and the full 
lists of scholars who lived in the above-mentioned cities or setded « 
there after the expulsion. Sambari must have used the chronicle of 
Abraham ben Solomon to a certain extent, but he evidently had access 
to other sources, for some of the biographical details he supplies about 
the lives of Isaac ben Shesheth of North Africa and Abraham Zacuto 
are not found in other works known to us. Our author is a Kabbal- 
ist and he repeats the story often told by mystic writers that Mai¬ 
monides in his old age turned Kabbalist. He even claims to have 
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seen a small mystic treatise of Maimonides which he sent to his fa¬ 
mous pupil, Joseph Ibn Aknin (Vol. I, Sect. 160). It is to be regret¬ 
ted that Sambari’s chronicle came down to us in a mutilated state 
for many pages are missing and many passages are incomplete. But 
even in its present state and with its confused arrangement, it is of 
importance for the Jewish historian as a source which contains many 
data not found in any other place. 

129. THE BOOK OF GENEALOGIES OF ZACUTO 

The first of a series of works on Jewish history composed during 
the sixteenth century is the Sepher Yuhasin (The Book of Genealo¬ 
gies) by the famous astronomer Abraham Zacuto (Sect. 100) written 
in 1505. The primary purpose which Zacuto had in mind when writ¬ 
ing his book was to present a clear and amplified account of the his¬ 
tory of Jewish tradition and its bearers. He was not satisfied with 
the outline of the succession of the Tannaim and Amoraim given by 
Maimonides in the introduction to his code, for he claimed that it was 
incomplete and contained errors and omissions. Nor was he pleased 
with the Boo\ of Tradition by Abraham Ibn Daud on account of its 
brevity. He wanted to delineate the characters of each of the Tan¬ 
naim and Amoraim as fully as possible and supply all data found in 
the extensive Talmudic literature about their lives and activities. He 
believed that a work of this nature has not only historical but also re¬ 
ligious value, inasmuch as in the decision of a point of law, the know¬ 
ledge of the time of those who pronounced the opinions is of great 
importance. According to the rules of legal decision, the opinion of a 
disciple, if it opposes that of his master is invalid, but again this rule 
operates only until a certain period. From that period on, the rule 
is reversed and the opinions of the later scholars are held more valid. 

It was, therefore, Zacuto’s main interest to elucidate the period of 
Jewish history beginning with the Great Assembly and ending with 
the close of the Talmud. But as he felt that such a work would not 
be complete, he carried the history down to his own days and in¬ 
cluded also the record of all important events in Jewish life. He 
further appended a sketch of universal history from creation to the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

The Boo\ of Genealogies is arranged according to a well defined 
plan, and the material is treated in accordance with a definite method. 
It is divided into five sections called, Maamarim, the first two of 
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which are devoted to the history of tradition, the other two to the 
history of men and events from the close of the Talmud to his time, 
and the last to universal history. 

In conformity with the purpose of the work, Zacuto devotes his 
main attention to the first two sections, and consequently they oc¬ 
cupy about three-quarters of the book. The first section opens with a 
brief sketch of Jewish history from Adam to Simon the Just, the last 
of the Great Assembly. From then on, Zacuto concentrates on the 
bearers of tradition and their activities, mentioning only briefly the 
political events. He narrates the 'lives and deeds of the leading schol¬ 
ars of seven generations before the destruction of the Temple and 
of the four generations of Tannaim after that, to the close of the 
Mishnah. The author is very scrupulous in his work, for he deter¬ 
mines painstakingly the exact time of each scholar, the teachers who 
instructed him and the number of his disciples, as well as his rela¬ 
tions to his colleagues, his methods of teaching and all other apper¬ 
taining data. He quotes extensively from Talmudic literature to 
substantiate his views, and in the discussion throws light upon many 
points in connection with that literature. In order to complete the 
history of the Tannaitic period, he finally treats again of all the Tan¬ 
naim in a brief alphabetical series of articles which include all names 
omitted in the general narrative. 

The second section is devoted to the history of the Amoraim. The 
method of treatment is the alphabetical one, and here as in the first 
section, the author displays the same scrupulousness and care in 
dealing with his subject. The period presents great difficulties, for 
the number of Amoraim is very large and their sayings are scattered 
in the many volumes of the two Talmuds, the Babylonian and the 
Palestinian. But the zeal and great knowledge of the author over¬ 
came the difficulties, and he produced a clear account of the succes¬ 
sion of the Amoraim as well as of their sayings and views. 

The third section covers the generations of the Saburaim, Gaonim, 
and the early history of the Jews in Spain. Zacuto follows, according 
to his own statement, the Boo\ of Tradition of Abraham Ibn Daud 
and his account of the period is very brief, as he adds little that is 
new. The fourth section treats of the following period of Jewish 
history in a very succinct manner. He is careful to note all the great 
men and their important works bt 
lives. Of the events that occurred 
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took place : tn Spain arc recorded. He even fails to mention the Cru- 
ssdes and the Black Death persecurion hi the year 1348,; p: ; 

This section, however, contains' a valuable historical document. 
This is thel^tCer of, Isaac of Acco, stibium 113), where 

Lhat K.ahh*list' tells- of ..the. -efforts' he :ma&L&* nriiertsain whether the 
Zahar was really an authentic ancient mystic book composed by the 
Tanna, Simon ben Yohai or was written by Moses de Leon himself. 

The fifth section contains, as said, a sketch of universal history. 
The entire period ot history is divided by Zactito into ten epochs. The 
: first foUiOw Jewjsh land marks, the first from Adam to 

Noah^the secont! from Krwh to Abraham, the third, fourth and fifth 
from Abraham to David, fro^ tnaa tee the exile and from that to 
AJekstitieri The' .tithe*; I five are •. determineddby important general 
even«,Tucb ' theestabi’tshmeut of the Ptolemaic dynasty, the nrigrts 

-arid Heracliu*- i« the fourth and seventh centuries re- 
spe^iyelykthe reestablishment of the Roman Empire by Charlemagne 
in 800 C. E. and other events, la this sketch, he. notes of course all im- 
Tportiriu events tn nth vemi history, but he indudes also a large part oi ‘ 
the political histoty of the Jew^ during the Second Comrncmwealth, 
such as die .'Uoi'y of .tiic n,se of the house |§ Joseph ben Tobiah, :he 
deeds of the; Hssmaaeari kings and those of Herod and similar 
events. He even; giye^ fpllfwiitg Josephus a description of the Sad- 
ducecs and die Essenes. then opinions, and of the latter also their 
conduct of tifiti \ ■ 'V.;.'"-'', ; V- : - , .- : T;' 

On the. whole, Zsaito displays a fair knowledge of universal his¬ 
tory. He cliroriicles not only the deeds of the kings but also men¬ 
tions the names of the popes and the order of their succession. He 
is wdl acqmiructi with the history of the- Byzantine Empire and the 
affairs • of'the• Mohammedan world. He is quite detailed about the 
. hitter ai*d; regards eoaeatiycly t|tt deeds of the Tartar eroprie and 
especially of the Ottoman Turks. There is Utile system in the ar¬ 
rangement of the riiafefbd of that section, inasmuch as the affairs of 
the various nations arc mixed together. The use of three different 
eras, namely, that of creation for the. jews, : ho ChriMian tor the West¬ 


ern and the Hegira foriri'.- iTCTt 
fusion. 

Zacuto must have used different smircesTur.- h& 

Boo\ of Tradiiiots o£ Ibn Daud, he also employes! the c-.c - 
ter in the Ye sod Qlutn by Isaac Israeli and other up 
Chronicles, He frequently quotes the history of 
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read in Latin, and he calls it either the long history of Joseph ben 
Gorion, or the history written by him for the gentiles. Like all 
Mediaeval scholars, he thought that the Jossippon (Vol. I, Sect. 188) 
had been written by Josephus himself in Hebrew as a kind of abbre¬ 
viation of his longer history in Greek, and though he knew him to be 
the son of Matthias, he still calls him ben Gorion, for like others he 
thought that this was his surname. For the latter period, he undoubt¬ 
edly employed many Latin chronicles and most likely several Eastern 
ones which dwelt especially upon Mohammedan history. 

Zacuto displays much knowledge in his book but little critical 
acumen. He is very conservative in his views and hesitates to accept 
any statement which may differ slightly from a view expressed in 
the Talmud. Like earlier chroniclers, he fixes the birth of Jesus to 
have taken place in the time of Alexander Januaus to correspond 
with a Talmudic statement which makes him a disciple of Joshua ben 
Perahya, though he is quite aware of the common view. Again, in 
spite of the fact that he himself incorporated Isaac of Acco’s letter 
about the Zohar he speaks of its miraculous revelation as a certain 
fact, though he concedes that it was not composed by Simon ben 
Yohai himself but by his disciples about sixty years after his death. 

The Yuhasin was first printed in 1566 by Samuel Shulam who 
edited it and added many valuable documents, among them, the text 
of the letter of Sherira Gaon (Vol. I, Sect. 190), a treatise on the 
order of the academies in Babylonia, a translation of Josephus’ Contra 
Apionem, and many notes by the editor. It was later reprinted many 
times but with omissions of the treatise of Josephus and the letter of 
Isaac of Acco. On the other hand, the later editions contain addi¬ 
tional notes by Moses Isserlis (Sect. 60) and Jacob Emden. The best 
edition is that of Filipowsky issued in 1857 from an Oxford manu¬ 
script. 

The BooJ( of Genealogies is a valuable contribution to Jewish his¬ 
torical literature and serves as an important source for our knowledge 
of the past, especially of the Talmudic period. 

iso. HISTORIES OF PERSECUTIONS 

Suffering forms the very stuff of which Mediaeval Jewish history 
is made. It is not to be wondered at then that some of the historians 
directed special attention to this important phase of the past life of 
their people and undertook to chronicle all the principal persecutions 
during the ages and describe their origin and results. Of such his- 
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tones, we have two, the Shebet Yehudah (The Scourge of Judah) 
and the Emel^ ha-Bak&h (The Vale of Tears). They, of course, con¬ 
tain common material but only to an extent, inasmuch as each of these 
comprises records of a number of persecutions not found in the other. 

The Shebet Yehudah is a composite work participated in by three 
authors of three generations. The nucleus of the book was provided 
by the notes of Judah Ibn Verga of Seville, Spain, who lived around 
1480. He was a mathematician and astronomer and the representa¬ 
tive of the Jews at court. The notes were found at the end of one of 
his books. Solomon Ibn Verga of the same family and a relative of 
Judah who was an eye witness of the expulsion from Spain and later 
settled in Turkey, copied these notes, added his own material and 
named the book Shebet Yehudah in honor of the first compiler. Solo¬ 
mon’s son, Joseph Ibn Verga, added some more material to the work 
and brought it down to his own times. Joseph lived in Adrianople 
and was the author of a book on the methodology of the Talmud 
named Shearith Yoseph (The Remnant of Joseph), which was pub¬ 
lished in 1554. It seems that the Shebet Yehudah was also printed 
in the same year. The real author of the book, however, is undoubt¬ 
edly Solomon Ibn Verga. It is he who composed the greater part 
of the work. 

The Shebet Yehudah can be called a history only by courtesy for 
the form of the book hardly entitles it to that name. There is no 
definite plan in the arrangement of the material, nor do the authors 
follow any systematic division into periods or epochs in the narration 
of events. On the whole, it is a contused list of persecutions that 
took place at various times, for no chronological sequence is observed 
and events which had taken place in earlier times are preceded by 
those which occurred later. The only thread which supplies some 
kind of unity to the book is the numeration of the various persecu¬ 
tions, namely that each event is given a number. 

The author pays special attention to the persecutions that took 
place in Spain and Portugal describing them in great detail, while 
the persecutions of the Jews in other countries are referred to very 
briefly, and some of the most important ones, such as those of the 
Crusades, are entirely omitted. In the record of the persecutions 
earlier than the twelfth century there is complete confusion, and some 
of the anachronisms arouse our curiosity. Thus, as the first persecu¬ 
tion, the author records an attack by Augustus against the Jews in 
Palestine after his victory over AnthonfedBfefcjeiuk of which tens of 
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thousands of the people were killed and the city of Jerusalem de¬ 
stroyed. He tells us that he copied the story from a work entitled 
the History of the Aragonian Kings, but that he confused the name 
of Augustus with that of Pompey or Titus is quite evident. 

Again, he names as the second persecution one that took place in 
the time of Joshua ben Sira, and tells us that about thirty thousand 
Jews forsook the faith of their fathers. He gives no date for this 
event and frankly confesses that he does not know its cause, though 
he knows that Ben Sira is the author of Ecclesiasticus. We are en¬ 
tirely unable to trace the origin of this strange record, and the only 
thing that we may venture to assert is that he refers to the persecu¬ 
tions of Antiochus Epiphanes which occurred about thirty-five years 
after the death of Ben Sira. But why the author should have omitted 
to mention the name of the Maccabees and the great struggle for lib¬ 
eration, especially since Joseph, the last author, was well versed in 
Latin and read Josephus’ history, we are at a loss to understand. There 
is considerable carefulness exercised in the recording of events from 
the twelfth century on, though many anachronisms occur even in 
that part. 

Yet the book has great value, for inasmuch as the persecutions that 
befell the Jews in Spain and Portugal are told in detail, many histori¬ 
cal data are thus supplied. A special feature of the book is the in¬ 
clusion of numerous debates between Jews and Christians that took 
place in the presence of kings or popes. A good number of these 
debates are of an imaginary character, for in some of them the inter¬ 
locutors are kings and Christian scholars who defend the Jews against 
their calumniators. They are, of course, of an apologetic character 
and are intended to bring out the good qualities of the people, but 
they also contain reproaches against the mode of life of the upper 
classes of Spanish Jewry. These debates or dialogues are written in a 
brilliant style and contain many witty remarks and anecdotes. It is 
to be noted that one of these dialogues contains an early version of 
Lessing’s story of the three rings, told in his famous drama, Nathan 
the Wise. The story is put in the mouth of the Jewish savant Isaac 
Shangu who was asked by Don Pedro the III, King of Aragon (1275- 
1285) to state which religion is the better of the two, Judaism or 
Christianity. In his reply, Isaac relates the following story: A neigh¬ 
bor of his who had departed for distant lands, gave him two precious 
stones to keep in trust for his children. When they came to him and 
asked to be told the difference between the stones as well as their 
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respective values, his answer was that their father is the only one who 
could give the required information as he is the owner and the expert 
jeweler. Likewise, concluded the savant, Jacob and Esau were broth¬ 
ers, and their Father, God, gave them each a jewel, a religion. Who 
but He can tell the difference between the two and appraise their 
distinctive values? Whether Lessing used the Shebet Ychudah as 
the source of his parable is not known. 

The work records also several debates that actually took place, the 
most important of which is the one at Tortosa, where a number of 
Jewish scholars, among whom was Joseph Albo, disputed with the 
apostate Geronimo de Santa Fe or Joshua Lorki. The report of this 
debate forms a valuable historical document as it is full and detailed 

The editor omitted to tell much about the expulsion from Spain and 
refers the reader to Isaac Abrabanel’s introduction to his commentary 
on the Book of Kings, where a description of the events is given. He 
does, however, describe the events following the expulsion. Very 
characteristic and worthy of record are the reasons given by Solomon 
Ibn Verga for the great suffering undergone by the Spanish Jews. 
The first, is the one stated by Amos, that because God chose the 
Jewish people for their moral excellence, he chastises them severely 
for any infraction of law in their conduct. (Amos III, 2.) He then 
gives other reasons, namely the separation of the Jews from the Chris¬ 
tians in matters of food and drink, the hatred of the latter for the 
former because of the alleged crucifixion of Jesus, and finally the 
actual transgressions committed by the Jews of that period, such as 
the intercourse of the younger Jews with Christian women, the habit 
of taking false oaths, and above all the sin of pride by which the 
Jews were distinguished. These offences show us the moral laxity 
of the Jews in Spain before the expulsion. 

The book contains also a number of extraneous matters, such as a 
description of the Temple of Jerusalem said to have been sent by a 
certain Christian scholar to Alphonso X, king of Castile. The descrip¬ 
tion is ascribed to Titus himself but was most likely modelled after 
Josephus’ description of the building and other sources. There are 
also included in the book the text of Josephus’ speeches to the Jews 
in Jerusalem at the time of the siege and other matters, even a dia¬ 
logue between a king and a Christian scholar concerning certain prob¬ 
lems in physics. 

The Shebet Yehudah is written in excellent Hebrew style and is 
replete with dramatic moments and emotional outbursts. Taking in 
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consideration these qualities together with the large number of true 
historical data and documents it supplies, we can safely say that its 
virtues overbalance the faults, and on the whole, the Shebet Yehu- 
dah is a valuable contribution to Jewish literature. 

The Eme\ ha-Ba\a (The Vale of Tears) was written by Joseph 
ha-Cohen (1496-1580). He was born at Avignon, South of France, 
but at the age of five, his family removed to Genoa, Italy, where he 
spent the rest of his life. Joseph was greatly interested in history and 
in the year 1554, he published his first book, a history of the Kings 
of France and the House of Ottoman. When he later came across 
the book, Consolations for the Sorrows of Israel, written in Portu¬ 
guese by the poet Samuel Usque, where the various persecutions are 
forcibly described, he determined to write a similar one in Hebrew 
and the Eme\ ha-Baka is the result. 

The work judged as a historical record of Israel’s suffering is on a 
much higher plane than the Shebet Yehudah. It is sober, earnest 
and systematic. The author begins with the destruction of the Tem¬ 
ple and the revolt of Bar Kokhba and records in comparatively fair 
sequence all persecutions down to the year 1575. 

His record of events up to the middle of the eleventh century is 
brief and contains a number of errors. He places the revolt of Bar 
Kokhba in the reign of Domitian though he is aware that Bethar fell 
in the time of Hadrian, but he makes the leader of the second revolt 
Romulus, the son of Kusiba. It is evident that Joseph confuses the 
events here, but we can not ascertain the source whence he derived 
his information. He is also quite hazy about the date of certain 
early German and Italian scholars and poets and antedates them con¬ 
siderably. From the middle of the eleventh century on his reports 
are fairly accurate. He gives full and detailed descriptions of the per¬ 
secutions of the first and second Crusades which he derived from the 
Chronicles of Eliezer ben Nathan (Vol. I, Sect. 192) and which he 
supplemented by information taken from the history of the German 
kings. His record of the subsequent events up to the year 1505, though 
brief, is complete as it embraces all important persecutions in France, 
Germany and Austria as well as those in Spain. From the year 1505, 
he devotes his main attention to Italy. Here he is extensive and de¬ 
tailed, and his narrative is very valuable for the history of the Jews of 
Italy in that century. The book was originally brought down to the 
year 1564, but he later added some more data bringing it up to 1575. In 
this added narrative, we find also the story of the rise of Joseph Nasi 
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in Turkey and of his attempt to rebuild the city of Tiberias in Pales¬ 
tine. The Eme\ ha-Baka is found in two versions, the one of 1564, 
and the other of 1575. The first version was later edited by a subse¬ 
quent anonymous Italian scholar and supplied by him with addi¬ 
tional notes carrying the history to the year 1605. The style of Joseph 
is Biblical and is distinguished by its lucidity and brevity. From time 
to time, though, his sympathy for his people’s suffering expresses it¬ 
self in passages of deep pathos which add a poetic touch to the other¬ 
wise prosaic narrative. 

131. GENERAL HISTORIES 

There are two books written in the sixteenth century which deal 
primarily not with Jewish but with general history and only touch 
indirecdy upon events in Jewish life. The first of these is the Seder 
Eliyahu (The Order of Elijah) written by Elijah Kapsali of the 
Island of Crete in the year 1523. We know little about the life of 
Elijah except that in his youth he studied at Padua under the famous 
rabbis, Judah Mintz and Meir Katzenelenbogen (Sect. 68), and that 
later he became rabbi in the city of Caodia in Crete. The history 
was written by him, during the time when the pestilence raged on 
the island, for the purpose of diverting his mind from dwelling upon 
morbid thoughts arising from the constant fear of death. 

The Seder Eliyahu is a history of the rise and development of the 
empire of the Ottoman Turks, and it is quite extensive as it is divided 
into four books comprising one hundred and sixty-six chapters. It 
contains also, as said, numerous reports about events in the history 
of the Jews of Spain, Turkey and the Island of Rhodes. The data 
on episodes of Jewish history are valuable as some of them are not 
found in any other source. Of special importance are the narratives 
concerning the history of Spanish Jewry and particularly those regard¬ 
ing the period of the expulsion. Kapsali gathered his material from 
exiles passing through Crete who were eye witnesses to the events 
and it possesses the quality of a first hand source. 

The book is still in manuscript and only a small portion of it was 
printed in 1869 by Dr. Moses Lattes under the title Selections (Likut- 
tim) from the Seder Eliyahu. The style of the book is florid and the 
author often breaks forth in rhymed prose. 

The second book is the above-mentioned History of the Kings of 
France and of the Ottoman Turks (Dibre ha-Yamim le-Malke beth 
Ottoman ha-Tuger) by Joseph ha-Cohen. It is a work of great im* 
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portance and testifies to the skill of its author and to his wide knowl¬ 
edge of the historical literature of his time. In spite of its name 
which limits it to the history of France and Turkey the book is really 
an epitome of universal history for a period of over a thousand years, 
namely from the foundation of the Frankish kingdom by Clovis at 
the end of the fifth century to 1550. France and Turkey are used by 
Joseph as synonyms for the Christian and Mohammedan worlds, and 
he really chronicles all the important events which transpired in both 
these worlds during that period. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which carries the 
story down to 1520, and the second is devoted to the history of thirty 
years from 1520 to 1550 and primarily to the wars in Italy between 
Francis the First of France and the Emperor Charles the Fifth. In 
the narration of events of this period, Joseph is exceptionally detailed 
and hence the large space devoted to a comparatively short time. 
However, he is not sketchy even in the first part of the work, but on 
the contrary records almost every event of importance that took place 
during the long period. He pays, of course, special attention to the 
two nations he singled out, but the others are not neglected. Very 
detailed and painstaking is the narrative of the first three Crusades 
and the resulting occupation of Palestine by the Christians. The 
struggles between the Crusaders and the Mohammedans for the re¬ 
tention of that country, lasting close to a century, are described by 
our author almost minutely without omitting even a single battle. 
He undoubtedly used for this epoch first hand sources written by 
those who participated in the events. 

Joseph does not fail to mention in his general history the impor¬ 
tant incidents in the life of his own people. Of these, his reports of 
the deeds of David Reubeni (Sect. 138) and Solomon Molcho in the 
first half of the sixteenth century is of great value. Joseph did not 
place great faith in the story of David that he was an ambassador 
sent by his brother, ruler of a Jewish kingdom in Arabia, and calls 
him an adventurer. He was more impressed though by Solomon 
and incorporates in the history a long letter of his to the Jewish lead¬ 
ers and scholars. This letter contains some biographical data and 
reveals to us the psychosis of the strange but enchanting personality 
of the young Marrano who turned mystic and apostle of the Mes¬ 
siah. He tells there of his strange visions and of their interpretation 
by the voice of an angel, in good apocalyptic style. There it also evi¬ 
dence in that letter that while Molcho never annoaBtottMfiU^ that 
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he is the Messiah, he entertained the idea secretly. He tells in that 
letter of his living for thirty days among the poor and sick of Rome. 
This according to the Talmud 1 is supposed to be an act performed by 
the Messiah himself. 

The style of the history is like that of the Eme\ ha-Baka, Biblical 
but not ornate and is well suited to that of an historical narrative 
His chronology is on the whole correct and contains few errors. 

i 3 2. THE HISTORIES OF I BN YAHYA AND GANZ 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century there appeared two 
books on Jewish and to a certain extent on general history, one the 
Shalsheleth ha-Kabbala (The Chain of Tradition) by Gedalya Ibn 
Yahya (1522-1588) and the other the Zemah David (The Sprout of 
David) by David Ganz (1541-1613). 

Gedalya was a descendant of the famous Yahya family of Portugal 
His grandfather David left Lisbon during the exile in 1497 and set¬ 
tled at Ravenna, Northern Italy. His father Joseph was a scholar of 
note and wrote several works, among them a commentary on the 
Hagiographa. He gave his son a good Jewish and secular education 
which enabled him to amass extensive knowledge in many fields. 
Gedalya was a rich man and possessed a good library. On account 
of certain circumstances, he was compelled to wander about a great 
part of his life. In 1575, he left Italy and went to Turkey and later 
settled in Alexandria, Egypt, where he spent the rest of his life. Yet, 
his wanderings did not prevent him from writing many works. Ac¬ 
cording to his own testimony, he composed twenty books, but the 
Shalsheleth ha-Kabbala is the most popular. He wrote this book 
for his eldest son and completed it on the day when the latter became 
thirteen years old. 

In the preface, Gedalya points out to his son the many benefits 
which may be derived from a study of Jewish history. Among them 
are the increase of the desire for knowledge, the strengthening of the 
love of God, and the belief in His special providence over the destinies 
of the Jewish people. A study of the list of sages, scholars and mar¬ 
tyrs, as well as of the many vicissitudes of fortune that befell Israel 
during the long exile, he asserts, would stimulate the student to en¬ 
deavor to emulate the great men of his people, both in acquisition 
of knowledge and in the love of God and inculcate in him a sense 
of trust in the future of his nation. 

1 B. Sanhedrin, 98a. 
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The author further informs his son that he had drawn upon many 
sources in the writing of this book, both Jewish and non-Jewish, and 
also tells him of the relation of the Christian and Mohammedan eras 
to those of creation and the destruction of the Temple. He con* 
tinues to inform him of the method he employs in dividing history 
according to generations and fixing the length of each generation at 
fifty years, and finally of the nature of the book and its divisions. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first deals with the his* 
tory of tradition from early days to his own day, the second contains a 
number of discourses on a variety of subjects, namely on the spheres 
and their movements, on embryology, on the soul, on coins and meas¬ 
ures, on hell and paradise, on the division of humanity into seventy 
nations, on forms of idolatry, on the development of arts and crafts 
and on the origin of language and its ramifications. The third part 
comprises a collection of historical essays on important events during 
the Second Commonwealth, on the Roman emperors, on events in 
general Mediaeval history, and finally a list of persecutions of the 
Jews during the ages. 

The book as we can see from its contents is an encyclopaedia in 
miniature, as it intends to impart information on many subjects. To 
do so, the author had to have a vast knowledge in many branches of 
learning, and in fact, Gadalya was a very learned man. He mas¬ 
tered besides Hebrew, Latin and Italian and was well read in his¬ 
torical and geographical literature and had access to many sources. 
He read Eusebius and St. Augustine and many other Christian Chron¬ 
icles and quotes frequently from their works. Yet, with all his 
knowledge, Gedalya was a very poor historian, as he absolutely lacked 
the faculty of discerning between fact and fable. His book is, there¬ 
fore, a hopeless confusion of historical data and a multitude of legends, 
stories and a recital of miracles and wonderful events. 

The first part of the work where the chain of the bearers of tradi¬ 
tion is recorded is the most important of the entire work. This part 
contains hardly any record of events but is devoted entirely to the 
lives of the leading scholars who succeeded one another. There is 
one great advantage in this work, for up to the twelfth century the 
author lays stress upon the great personalities in each generation and 
it therefore assumes the character of a biographical history. How¬ 
ever, because of lack of critical ability and on account of his love for 
the great men of his people, Gedalya marshalls all popular legends and 
tales about the lives of the sages of history. Distance and time seem 
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to form no obstacles to him. Thus, according to our author, Abra¬ 
ham Ibn Ezra was the son-in-law of Judah ha-Levi, and he tells the 
story of the alliance, which has a romantic touch. Judah ha-Levi, 
says Ibn Yahya, was a very rich man and had only one daughter. 
His wife frequently entreated him to search for a suitable can¬ 
didate for the hand of the daughter. These entreaties angered 
the poet, and one day he swore to give his child in marriage 
to the first Jew he meets in the morning. It so happened that Ibn 
Ezra in his wanderings, dressed as a poor man, came to the house in 
the early hours of the morning. The poet was not at home, and his 
wife remembering her husband’s oath was frightened at the sight 
of her future son-in-law and hastened to acquaint her husband with 
the matter. Judah began to investigate the capabilities of the stranger, 
but Ibn Ezra dissimulated as an illiterate. Ha-Levi then bowed to 
the inevitable and accepted the unknown man as the candidate and 
began to instruct him in various studies. One night Judah found 
great difficulty in the construction of a certain poem as he could not 
find the proper line which should begin with the letter Resh, and he 
sat late in his study. When he finally left the poem unfinished, the 
stranger asked Judah’s wife to show him the manuscript. She re¬ 
luctantly consented and the stranger made some correction in the 
poem and inserted the missing line. When Judah saw the corrections 
and insertions, he immediately divined the identity of the stranger 
and the anxiety of the aged couple turned to joy. 

Again, Gedalya makes Rashi wander for seven years and meet 
Maimonides in Egypt. He is greatly confused with the fact that 
there were two Isaac Israelis, the earlier, the physician and philosopher, 
and the latter the astronomer and mathematician, the disciple of Asher 
ben Yehiel (Sect. 99), and he makes the first the grandfather of the 
second, bringing him down from the tenth to the thirteenth century. 
These are only a few of the errors he commits. What is interesting 
to note is that even when his sources contain the right data he, for 
spurious reasons, confuses them. He saw the record of the Yuhasin 
that Rashi died in 1105, yet he decides that he lived a generation later 
in the time of Maimonides. Likewise he read somewhere else that 
Rashi lived only sixty-four years which is only one year short of the 
correct number, yet he follows the error of the Yuhasin and asserts 
that he Uved seventy-five years. 

On account of these anachronisms and the many legends and fables 
incorporated in the work, the Shalsheleth was severely condemned by 
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later historians, and Joseph Solomon del*Medigo named it Shalsheleth 
ha-Shekprim (The Chain of Falsehoods), a name which was fre¬ 
quently repeated by modern scholars. Still the epithet is not justified, 
for not only does Gedalya’s work contain many true historical data but 
the very legends and at times even the anachronisms have peculiar 
charm. The legends about the great men bring out the personalities 
in full relief and show the impression they made upon the mind of 
the people. The people at large seemed to have appreciated the work 
of Gedalya more than the historians, for of all the chronicles and his¬ 
tories, the Shalsheleth was the one most read for several centuries. 
They were attracted to it by these very legends and stories and also 
by the mass of information it gives on various subjects. 

Gedalya likes to introduce variety in his historical narrative and 
incorporates many extraneous matters in his record. Thus, when 
he speaks of Shealtiel, the father of Zerubabel, he tells the mode of 
election of the princes of the exile in Babylonia, and when talking of 
Solomon he gives a graphic description of the Temple. He also in¬ 
corporates certain documents in the narrative, such as the letter of 
Aristeas (Vol. I, Sect. 65) concerning the translation of the Bible 
into Greek, and other records. Being a Kabbalist of the school of 
Luria and believing in the theory of the impregnation (Ibbur) of 
souls (Sect, no) he notes the souls of the earlier sages and scholars 
which joined those of the savants of the later generations. 

These traits in the work caught the fancy of the students of the 
Talmud and made the book a book of the people. It is to the merit 
of Gedalya Ibn Yahya that he popularized the knowledge of Jewish 
history among the Jews, even though the information he offered was 
mixed to a certain degree with errors in dates and other details. 

ii. David Ganz, the author of the Zemah David, the second his¬ 
tory, was, as we have seen above (Sect. 100), a scientist of note, and his 
scientific training is greatly reflected in his history. The Zemah 
David belongs to the best Jewish books on the history of the Middle 
Ages. It is divided into two parts, the first dealing with Jewish and 
the second with general history. The author is quite conscious that 
there were many Jewish histories written before him, for he even saw 
Ibn Yahya’s Shalsheleth and he finds it therefore necessary to apolo¬ 
gize for his writing a new history. He believes though that most of 
them are defective in one thing or another, as they do not observe 
the correct chronology nor do they arrange the data on the lives of 
men and events in the right sequence. Some, he says, treat the periods 
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of the Judges and of the Second Commonwealth in an incomplete 
manner overlooking the importance of political life, and others pos¬ 
sess various shortcomings. He, therefore, proposes to remedy all 
these defects. David, being interested not only in tradition but in 
Jewish life as a whole, treats both of men and events alike. How¬ 
ever, since he wrote his history, as he says, not for scholars but for 
laymen, he is very brief and limits himself to a statement of facts. 
The book assumes, of course, a dry character but this is overbalanced 
by the fine order of the narrative and the comparative correctness of 
the data. 

He divides the history from creation to his own time according to 
the millenia and discusses the men and the events in the proper order 
in each cycle. He is very careful to note the dates of every fact. Chro¬ 
nology is his forte and he is very much troubled in adjusting the 
difficulties of Biblical chronology, especially that of the period of the 
Judges and of the kings of Israel and Judah. He is also aware of 
de Rossi’s (Sect. 144) objections to the calculations according to the 
era of creation. Being of a conservative trend of mind, he endeavors 
to meet these objections and maintain the correctness of the tradi¬ 
tional view. He does, however, display some critical spirit and de¬ 
viates in some matters from the views propounded in the Talmud, 
such as that Saul reigned only two years and similar things. 

David, having been a resident of Prague and a student of Moses 
Isserlis at Krakow, was well acquainted with the Polish and German 
Jewish history and the great men of these Jewries. He, therefore, 
gives correct and important data concerning events and scholars in 
these countries during the latter centuries of the Middle Ages and 
the work thus acquires special value. 

The second part dealing with general history is arranged in the 
same fair order and correct sequence. It is a little longer than the 
first for the material is more exhaustive. David gives a fair sketch of 
the entire history of all nations, ancient as well as Mediaeval, and is 
careful to note the date of the appearance of certain nations on the 
arena of history, such as the Goths, Vandals, Huns and others. He 
also notes the important events in the Church and like all Mediaeval 
chronists, the exceptional natural phenomena which occurred during 
the ages. 

Both parts are provided with excellent chronological tables, where 
the dates of the births and deaths of great men and the occurrence of 
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leading events are given in as exact a manner as possible. This was 
a great improvement in Jewish historiography and a thing o£ merit 
for David Gans. 

In the preface to the second part, David gives a list of his sources 
upon which he drew for this information. They are quite extensive 
and display a wide knowledge of the historical literature of his time. 

133. CONFORTES KORE HA-DOROTH 

The seventeenth century was not as prolific in the production of 
historical literature as the preceding one. Only one work of this 
nature of considerable value was produced during the period and 
that is the Kore ha-Doroth by David Conforte (1617-1676). Little is 
known of Conforte’s life except that he was born in Salonika where 
he resided until 1644. He then visited Palestine and after staying in 
Jerusalem a few years, returned to bis native city. In 1652 he came for 
a second time to Jerusalem and settled there permanently; however, 
but a few years before his death he went to Egypt and evidently died 
there. Conforte was a great Talmudic scholar and wrote also a book 
of Responsa which was never published and ultimately lost. We 
have, though, some of his Responsa which were included in the 
works of other scholars. Of secular sciences he knew little. 

His main purpose in his book was to give a complete literary his¬ 
tory from the close of the Talmud to his own days. He, therefore, 
devoted himself primarily to the intellectual and literary side of Jew¬ 
ish history and mentions but few events. 

The book is divided into three sections, one dealing with the Sabu- 
raim (Vol. I, p. 428), the second with the period of the Gaonim and 
the third with the succeeding scholars. The first two sections are 
brief accounts of the periods taken mainly from Sherira’s letter and 
Ibn Daud's Boo\ of Tradition, while the third forms the body of the 
book. It is this section which imparts importance to the work. 

He divides the entire Rabbinic period from 1038 to 1675 into eleven 
generations, and proceeds to record the scholars and their works in 
succession. He does this work thoroughly and completely. He is the 
first historian who gives a complete list of all the scholars whose 
names are mentioned in the Tosofoth, or the Tosafists. He is espe¬ 
cially extensive and detailed when recording the history of learning 
during the last two centuries preceding his time. However that ap¬ 
plies only to the scholars of Turkey, Egypt and Palestine. He seemed 
to have known but little of those who lived in Germany and Poland. 
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Conforte was painstaking in his work as he had gone through many 
volumes of Responsa and noted down the names of all correspond¬ 
ents and all other data so as to have a full record of all scholars. The 
book is more of a technical source book for historians of Rabbinic lit¬ 
erature than a history, but in this field it is of great value. 

It is rather surprising that Conforte who lived during the great 
Messianic movement of Sabbatai Zevi and who was on friendly terms 
with many of its leaders, should pass it over in total silence. Whether 
this was due to the fact that he entertained some sympathy towards 
it and probably grieved over its miserable failure, as a recent scholar 
surmised, 2 or for some other reason, we cannot tell. 

The book was left in manuscript for seventy years. It was first 
published in 1764 anonymously by the editor, Eliezer Ashkenazi, and 
only subsequent editions restored the name of the author. David 
Cassel published in 1846 a scientific edition of the work. 

134. HALPERIN’S SEDER HA-DOROTH 

The last of the more important histories is the Seder ha-Doroth 
(The Order of Generations) written by Rabbi Yehiel Halperin (1660- 
1749) of the city of Minsk, Poland. Rabbi Yehiel was a great Tal¬ 
mudic scholar, one of the leading rabbis of his generation, and like 
all the scholars of his day wrote Responsa and Talmudic Novellae. 
But unlike them, he became interested in history early in life and 
devoted much time to its study. The result of his researches is the 
Seder ha-Doroth which was greatly admired by his own contempo¬ 
raries and the scholars of the succeeding generations. 

In the introduction, the author points out at length the many uses 
which a knowledge of history can be put to. He dwells especially 
upon the use which can be made of this knowledge in the decision 
of legal and Halakic matters, and quotes a number of errors found 
in the books of great Rabbinic scholars which can be traced primarily 
to a lack of historical knowledge. From this we can see that his main 
interest, like that of Zacuto’s, lay in the Talmudic period and in the 
literary phase of past Jewish life. And it is in these fields that his 
real contribution consists. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing with general 
Jewish history from creation to his day, the second devoted entirely 
to the generations of the Tanaaim and Amoraim, while the third 

*Sec Z. Rubastrow’s article in Ha-Goren, Vol. X, pp. 122-131.—The Author of the 
Kore ha-Doroth and the Events of his Generation. 
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called Maare\eth ha-Sephorim (The Order of Books) forms one of 
the early treatises on bibliography. In the first part, he follows the or¬ 
der and arrangements of the Zemah David dividing history into mil- 
lenia and taking up events and biographies in proper succession. On 
the whole i he added little new but followed his sources, the Yuhasin, 
the Shalsheleth and the Zemah David. He displays, however, a more 
critical view than Gedalyah Ibn Yahya whom he condemns for his 
many errors some of which he corrects. Yet he repeats all the fables 
and legends of the former, even when they contradict his own data. 
Thus he gives the correct dates of Rashi’s birth and death, and also the 
date of the birth of Maimonides, which is twenty-nine years after the 
death of the former, and yet he reiterates the story of Gedalyah that 
the two met in Egypt, without noting the incongruity. This indi¬ 
cates that he did not endeavor to ascertain the truth of the statements 
of his sources but incorporated them as he found them being uncer¬ 
tain which is the correct one. Halperin includes also important 
events in general history and tells also, as chroniclers before him, of 
exceptional natural phenomena which occurred at certain times. 

The second part is the most important one of the book. It is an 
exhaustive study of all the generations of the Tanaaim and Amoraim. 
Halperin follows the Yuhasin in arranging the biographical articles 
in alphabetical order and utilizes Zacuto’s material to a great extent, 
but improves considerably upon him. The author displays excep¬ 
tional Talmudic erudition in this part for hardly a single statement 
of a scholar of that age escapes him. The articles are very detailed; 
all data concerning the biography of the sages are collected and lists 
of their Halakic and Agadic statements in the entire Talmudic lit¬ 
erature are given. If we note that in the article on Judah ben Ilai, the 
disciple of Rabbi Akiba, close to three thousand statements of his are 
listed, we are able to appreciate the amount of labor the author put 
into the work. This part of the Seder ha-Doroth is of inestimable 
value and was used extensively as a source by all subsequent writers 
on the history of the Talmud. 

The third part is likewise of great value as a work of bibliography, 
especially in the field of Rabbinic literature. Halperin, like Gedalyah 
Ibn Yahya and David Ganz, helped to spread the knowledge of Jew¬ 
ish history among the Rabbinic students, for though he had written 
other works, he is primarily known as the author of the Seder ha- 
Doroth. 
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i 3 5. MINOR WORKS 

There are a number of small historical treatises which record the 
story of special events that occurred in the life of the Jews of a cer¬ 
tain country or even in that of a single Jewish community. Thus, we 
have two scrolls (Megilloth) written by Egyptian scholars to com¬ 
memorate the miraculous escape of the Jews of Alexandria and Cairo 
from pending persecutions. The first event took place in 972 imme¬ 
diately after the death of Shemariah ben Elhanan, one of the four 
captives (Vol. I, p. 257) who was ransomed by the Jews of Egypt and 
who later settled there. The scroll was composed by Samuel ben Hos- 
anah. The second event occurred in 1524. Ahmed Pasha, the governor 
of Egypt, rebelled against the Sultan Suleiman and celebrated his vic¬ 
tory over the Sultan's forces by an attack against the Jews in Cairo. 
He was, however, soon defeated and the Jews escaped further perse¬ 
cution. They celebrated this event and Samuel ben Nahman wrote a 
scroll to commemorate it. 

The most important of such treatises, however, are those narrating 
the terrible persecutions and massacres suffered by the Jews of Poland 
during the years 1648-49 which are known as Gezeroth, t3"D ,n"n 
i. e. the years 5408-5409 of the era of creation. In these massacres 
perpetrated by the rebellious Cossacks under the leadership of Bogdan 
Chelminicki close to two hundred thousand Jews perished and hun¬ 
dreds of Jewish communities were destroyed. The Jews of Poland 
commemorated these tragic events by observing the 20th of the 
month of Sivan as a fast day, on which special prayers of penitence 
(Shelihoth) and elegies (Kinoth) were recited. The Yeven Metzulah 
(The Deep Mire, after Ps. LXIX) by Nathan Hanover and the Mc- 
gilath Eija (Scholl of Darkness) by Sabbatai Cohen (Sect. 65), eye 
witnesses of the persecutions, contain stories of the massacres. Han¬ 
over was a resident of Zaslov in Volhynia which was attacked by the 
Cossacks, but he managed to escape and later settled in Livorno, Italy. 
From there he went to Wallachia, and for a time held rabbinical posi¬ 
tions in Yassi and Fakshan, and finally became rabbi in Ungresh Brod, 
in Moravia, where in the year 1683 he was killed by a stray bullet dur¬ 
ing the siege of the city. 

The chronide of Hanover is quite a detailed one and tells in an 
orderly manner the history of the rebdlion of Chelminicki, the prog¬ 
ress of the war between the Cossacks and the Poles, and gives full 
accounts of the massacres perpetrated in the important Jewish com- 
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munities, especially those of Netnirow, Tuttshiri and Polnoh, in each 
of which tides the number of jews slain raft into the thousands. The 
book contains also a shorr description of the educational, charitable 
and social institutions of the Polish Jewish communities which is a 
valuable historical document. j 

The scroll of Sabbatai Cohen is a hrief account of these events 
written in rhymed prose. It was ..originally appended to his elegic 
and penitemid! pticrris which lie cofnpiistd far ; public recitation on the 
• 3 Mtb of Sivatb’hiit Luc* jumted separately. 
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156. GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS 

The geographical literature of this period, as stated, consists 
Largely of books of travel and itineraries, and these arc mainly descrip¬ 
tions of Palestine and journeys thither. Very few of these itineraries 
deal with other countries and still fewer bonks deal with geography 
proper. Besides the few works discussed above, (Sea. loo), which 
deal with astronomy but include also some geographical data, there 
are two books devoted to geography only. The first rs the Orhoth 
Olam (The Ways of the World) by Abraham Fanssol (1451-1526), 

Farissol was born in Avignon, Provence, and in the year 1468 he 
migrated to Italy and settled in Ferrara, He was by profession a can¬ 
tor and wrirer of scrolls, but also a student of die sciences. He be¬ 
came acquainted with the Duke Hercules d’Este who was a patron 
of learning, and at his invitation often held theological debates with 
Catholic priests, and at their request, wrote bis apologetic work named 
Magrn Abraham (The Shield of Abraham), Farissol also wrote 
other works, among them commentaries on ^oroc books of the Bible 
and several treatises on philosophical subjects, hut the Orhoth Olam 
is the one bear known. 

in the introduction, the author states the purpose of his book to be, 
first to provide useful reading for those who in their leisure time 
peruse light stories and fabulous histories; second to instrua people 
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The book is divided into two parts; the first containing twelve 
chapters, is devoted to the general description of the earth, its division 
into climatic zones and continents and the individual countries. The 
second, consisting of fifteen chapters, deals with the new discoveries 
made by the Portuguese and the Spaniards. Ferissol displays in his 
work considerable knowledge of geography in accordance with the 
standard of his time. Ptolemy, is, of course, still his authority both 
for astronomy and geography, and the geographical treatises of the 
Arabs in Latin translations supplemented by later works are his 
sources. He at first describes the division of the inhabited part of 
the globe into three continents, Asia, Africa and Europe, and deline¬ 
ates the boundaries of each. He next deals with the seven climatic 
zones and states the sections which each one embraces. This is fol¬ 
lowed by descriptions of the extent of the inhabited part in each con¬ 
tinent and detailed narratives of the countries known to him, with 
special attention to those around the Mediterranean. 

The second part is a detailed story of the discoveries made by Vasco 
de Gama during his cruises around the Cape of Good Hope on the 
way to India. He begins with a description of the lands lying on 
the Western coast of Africa up to the Cape and ends by depicting 
parts of India. He gives also some data about the peoples inhabiting 
these strange countries. His description contains, of course, much 
exaggeration and many fables and unfounded stories. He insists on 
calling the entire region of Central and Western Africa Lower Cush, 
i. e. Ethiopia. In this rather unknown region, he places Ophir of the 
Bible, though in another chapter, he places it somewhere in India. 
He also believes that Paradise was somewhere in this region. But 
before he substantiates this theory, he attempts first to solve a difficult 
problem in connection with it. The Bible states that four rivers issue 
from the Garden, namely Pishon, Gihon, Hidekel (the Tigris) and 
Perath (the Euphrates), (Gen. II, 10-14). He is aware that Pishon, 
according to the description of the Bible, is the Nile, and Gihon is 
another river in Africa, but the Tigris and Euphrates are in Asia 
thousands of miles distant from the other rivers. How then can all 
the four rivers issue from one source? A difficult problem indeed, 
but Farissol solves it easily. He assumes that the Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates do issue from the same source, but that they flow a long dis¬ 
tance under ground until they come to the surface in the mountains 
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of Armenia. He congratulates himself on his ingenious solution. 
However, this represents an attempt to reconcile some Biblical state* 
ments with scientific and geographic data. 

Farissol, as said, derived his information from Latin sources, but 
was not careful in the transcription of the names into Hebrew, and 
as a consequence a modern reader finds difficulty in recognizing the 
places they denote. His carelessness caused him to commit a number 
of errors, some very curious, and one deserves to be quoted. In de¬ 
scribing the countries of the far East, he mentions several times the 
Kingdom of the Great Dog (Malkuth ha-Keleb ha-Godol). By this 
peculiar name, he designates the kingdom of the Tartar Khans, the 
error having arisen by confusing the word Khan or its genitive 
hhanis with canis, a dog, and hence the great Khan became the great 
Dog. 

Farissol has also a chapter on the discovery of America where he 
describes both the land and the people living there, according to the 
current stories, and also a chapter on David Reubeni. He does not 
doubt the existence of independent Jewish tribes in Arabia, but is 
rather skeptical of Reubeni’s story about his mission as an ambassa¬ 
dor of the Jewish king to the Christian nations. 

The second geographical book is the Kitzur Limude ha-Geographia, 
a manual of the Science of Geography by Menahem Emanuel 
Porto of Trieste which was printed at Padua in the year 1604. It 
contains mainly excerpts from books on geography in Italian. 

We have also several maps where the places are designated in 
Hebrew letters. They were drawn in the year 1695 by Jacob Tzadik 
and Abraham ben Jacob, a proselyte, and were included as an addi¬ 
tion to a Passover Haggadah printed at Amsterdam in 1712. 

137. PALESTINE ITINERARIES 

Palestine, as is known, always exerted a great influence upon the 
Jews of the diaspora. Scattered as they were to the four corners of 
the world, they always considered the land of their fathers as a cen¬ 
ter to which they were drawn and a visit to that country was consid¬ 
ered not only a holy pilgrimage but a goal which the chosen spirits 
of Israel strove to reach. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
we possess so many itineraries of Palestine during this post-Classical 
period, for almost in every century there were a few scholars who 
visited the country, and even settled there, and considered it their 
duty to impart information to their brethren in exile concerning 
Eretz Israel, either in the form of letters or small treatises. As a re- 
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suit, the greater part of the travel literature consists of Palestine itin¬ 
eraries with the exception of one book which deals with other coun¬ 
tries, and that is the Bool( of Travel by David ha-Reubcni. 

Since visiting or settling in Palestine was usually accomplished from 
a religious motive, it is but natural that the descriptions of the land 
should contain to a great extent matters of religious interest, such as 
the locations of the holy places and the graves of the sages as well as 
some legends and tales about the lives of the holy men and their 
wondrous deeds. Accordingly, many of these itineraries are but lists 
of holy places and graves. Some of them, however, contain valuable 
descriptions of the life of the Jews in Palestine as well as in various 
other countries and also many important geographical data. Even 
those of the first class contain here and there some interesting infor¬ 
mation about the land and the life of the people. Consequendy, all 
of these works have both historical and geographical value and add 
to our knowledge of. Palestine during the ages. We will now pro¬ 
ceed to survey the works according to the centuries in which they 
were produced. 

i. The Thirteenth Century. 

The thirteenth century saw, as we know from Jewish history, an 
exodus of many German and French scholars from their native coun¬ 
tries to Palestine. Parts of that country were then occupied by the 
Christians, and the immigrants settled in these parts for, after all, 
they could adapt themselves more easily to the life of their former 
neighbors than to that of the Mohammedans. Two of these scholars 
have left us short itineraries. The first is Samuel ben Samson who 
wrote the Mas'a de-Plishtina (A Journey to Palestine) and the sec¬ 
ond is ohe by the name of Jacob who was sent by the Tosafist Rabbi 
Yehiel of Paris to collect money for the support of his academy in 
that city* and whose treatise Ele ha-Masa’oth (These Are the Jour¬ 
neys) is preserved. 

The Mas’a of Samuel is a small pamphlet of two chapters which 
relates very briefly of a hurried trip from Jerusalem to Hebron and 
from there to Galilee and into Syria and even into Mosul, the place 
of the ancient city of Nineveh. The author describes mainly the loca- 

# It is a curious fact worth while noting that at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
the Jews of France thought it advisable to seek support for their institutions of learning 
from the Jews of Palestine, a reverse process from the one that went on during later 
centuries, namely, that Palestine is continually supported by the Jews of the diaspora. 
This fact testifies both to the poverty of French Jewry and to the well-being of the fews 
who settled in the Holy Land at the period. 
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tion of certain holy places, such as ancient synagogues and the graves 
of sages, and narrates also several brief stories about the sanctity of 
these places. It is curious that among the sacred graves, are counted 
also those of Adarmelek and Asharazar, the children of Sennacherib 
(Kings XIX, 37), who according to the legend, 4 became proselytes 
and of whose descendants there came forth the pair of sages, Shemaya 
and Abtalyon. 

According to Samuel, the Assyrian princes are buried in Giscala 
near the above-named scholars. This Samuel went to Palestine in 
the company of Rabbi Jonathan of Lunel (Sect. 43), but he returned 
to France while the former remained in the Holy Land. 

The itinerary of Jacob the emissary is a more elaborate affair. It 
is intended for the same purpose, for in fact it is designated as a guide 
book to the holy places and graves of the saints, but it is more 
systematic and contains other data. It is divided into eight chapters, 
each devoted to the mapping out of the places of religious interest in 
the environs of a principal city. The first six are devoted to the 
Palestinian cities, Acco, Nablus, (Shechem) Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, Meron in Galilee and Tiberias. The chapter on Jerusalem 
cohtains also a brief description of the city and the Temple Mount. 
Among the graves, he marks also peculiarly enough those of Seth the 
son of Adam, of Shem the son of Noah and that of Queen Esther, 
though there is no reference anywhere that her body was transported 
to Palestine for burial, and Benjamin of Tudela. (Vol. I, Sect. 195) 
distinctly speaks of her grave in Susa (Sushan), Persia. 

The last two chapters deal with the descriptions of the environs of 
Damascus, Palmyra (Tadmor) and Bagdad. It is interesting to note 
the large number of synagogues, the founding of which was ascribed 
to the prophet Elijah. There are at least eight of them, and some 
were situated in Syrian cities. But strangest of all is the description 
by the author of a synagogue at Aleppo said to have been founded 
by Moses, the Law-giver, though according to the Bible, he never 
even entered Palestine, let alone Syria. Such is the power of cred¬ 
ulity. 

it. Fourteenth Century 

The fourteenth century was quite productive of a number of 
itineraries and descriptions of Palestine. The earliest geographical 
study of the Holy Land during the period is contained in an impor- 

4 B. Sanhedrin, 96b. 
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tant Halakic work written by Estori ha-Parhi (1282-1357) under die 
name of Kaftor we-Ferah (A Knob and a Flower, after Ex. XXV, 
33). Estori descended from a noble family which originally lived 
in Florencia, in the province of Andelusia, Spain, and hence it ac¬ 
quired the name Parhi (Perah, meaning flower) after the name of 
the city. Later, members of the family settled in Provence. Little 
is known of the life of the author, for we do not even know his 
Hebrew name nor does he reveal it to us, for in his preface he calk 
himself Ish Toriyi, i. e. a man obedient to the Law, a play upon the 
name Estori. We only know that he was forced to leave his native 
country in 1306 during the exile of the Jews from France. He then 
went to Barcelona and finally in 1312 set sail for Palestine whither he 
arrived after a short stay in Egypt in the year 1314. Estori’s love 
for the Holy Land was unbounded, and he wanted to learn all that 
there was to know about the land, and for that purpose he explored 
it for seven years, two of which he spent in Galilee and five in the 
other parts of the country. During his wanderings, he endeavored to 
ascertain the true boundaries of the land as a whole, the area each 
tribe had occupied during the Biblical times, and took great pains to 
identify the location of many cities mentioned in the Bible and the 
Talmud. After completing his wanderings, he settled at Scytopolis 
(Beth Shean) and there he composed his book, naming it so as to 
include his family name in the tide. 

The Kaftor we-Ferah is really an encyclopaedia on all things re¬ 
lated to Palestine with special reference to the laws dependent upon 
the land such as the giving of tithes (M’aaser) to the Levites and the 
offerings to the priests (Terumah), the question of the Sabbatical 
cycles (Shemitah) and the jubilee year, and many more legal phases 
connected with that country. But while the greater part of the boede 
is devoted to legal matters, the geographical and topographical phases 
of the country receive, as said, great attendon. He devotes a chapter 
to a detailed descripdon of the Temple area, and displays great eru¬ 
dition in delineadng the plan of the various parts of that famous edi¬ 
fice. Another long chapter deals with the topography of Palestine. 
Here the boundaries are traced, the areas occupied by each tribe de¬ 
fined and historical places idendfied. A third deals with special dties 
such as Ascalon, Gaza, Tiberias and also with the Jordan. These 
chapters are very valuable for the student of Palesdne from the his¬ 
torical and topographical points of view. 
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The book contains also discourses on the Biblical and Talmudic 
coins and measures and their Palestinian and French equivalents, on 
the calculation of the Jubilee years and Sabbatical cycles and on the 
beginning of the Selucid era. Here and there are scattered data on 
the flora and minerals of Palestine as well as other useful information. 
All these qualities make the geographical parts of the book an impor¬ 
tant contribution to Palestine literature. 

An interesting itinerary of Palestine is the Shebile di-Yerushalayim 
(The Paths of Jerusalem) written in the year 1333 by Isaac Hilo of 
Larisa, Spain, who later settled in Palestine. It was written in the 
form of a letter addressed to his father and relatives. The name is 
misleading, for it deals with the entire country and only the intro¬ 
duction is devoted to a description of Jerusalem. Hilo is brief but 
does not omit any important detail. In his description of Jerusalem, 
he gives us several data on the life and occupation of the Jews there. 
He tells us that there are among them many artisans and business 
men but that a number of Jews devote themselves to the pursuit of 
the sciences, such as medicine, astronomy and mathematics. 

The body of the book is divided into seven chapters or paths as 
each describes a route from Jerusalem to a certain city in Palestine. 
The termini of the routes are ’Arad in the South, Jaffa, Shechem 
(Nablus), Acco, Tiberias, Safed and Banaias in the North. Hilo, 
while he like the preceding writers pays special attention to places 
of religious interest, does not neglect to tell us of the Jewish commun¬ 
ities in the various cities situated on the routes and of the occupation 
of the Jews. We learn that there was at that time a large Jewish set¬ 
tlement in Ramlah and that the inhabitants came from Spain, that 
the Jews of Jaffa were wealthy and possessed a fine library but that 
there were few scholars to make use of it. Again, we are informed 
about the communities of Haifa and Acco, that the first contained 
many great scholars who came from France and Germany and the 
members of the second carried on an extensive business and possessed 
great riches. We thus get a first hand glimpse of Jewish life in 
Palestine during the first half of the fourteenth century. The book 
contains, of course, a few legends and stories and some erroneous 
facts such as that Beter is near Samaria and that the Samaritan alpha¬ 
bet does not contain the letters Alef, Heth and’Ain, but such things 
are to be expected, and on the whole the itinerary makes interesting 
reading. 
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iii. Fifteenth Century 

We have several fragmentary reports of visits to Palestine writ¬ 
ten during the first half of the fifteenth century, one by Isaac Ibn 
Alfasi of Malaga, Spain, composed in 1411, and a second by Elijah 
of Ferrara, dated 1435. Both, though, are of little significance. The 
second half of the century, however, compensates us for the meager- 
ness of the first, inasmuch as two itineraries written towards its close 
are excellent specimens of travel literature. Both were composed by 
Italian Jews, the first in 1481 by Meshulam ben Menahem of Voltelia 
and the second by the famous commentator of the Mishnah, Obadiah 
di Bertinoro in the year 1488. 

Meshulam was a wealthy merchant who seemed to have made 
several trips to the Orient, for we find him again in i486 on a trip 
.together with Obadiah from Messina to Alexandria. The trip, de¬ 
scribed in the book, however, must have been the first one for he tells 
of the cities he passed through with the enthusiasm of one who sees 
things for the first time. Part of the first chapter is missing so that 
we do not know where his route started, but from the island of 
Rhodes it followed to Alexandria, Cairo, and from there by caravan 
to Gaza, thence to Hebron, terminating at Jerusalem. He then re¬ 
turned to Italy by way of Jaffa, Beirut, Rhodes, Corfu and Ragusa. 
He also visited Damascus. 

As we can see, Meshulam visited only a part of Palestine and con¬ 
sequently his itinerary is devoted largely to the other countries. He 
was well equipped for his task, for he had a knowledge of the af¬ 
fairs of the world and an observant eye. His narrative is therefore 
full and detailed. He takes note of the general as well as of Jewish 
life in the countries he visited and little escapes him. He devotes 
considerable space to the description of Egypt and its principal cities, 
Alexandria and Cairo, and tells at length of the customs of the in¬ 
habitants, of the mode of dressing of both men and women, of the 
manner of riding and eating. As a Westerner, he was repelled by the 
way of living of the Arabs and the Jews as they ate and slept on the 
ground. He describes the wonders he saw there, such as the Pyramids 
and the crocodiles and similar things. In his, as well as in Obadiah’s 
time, the main Jewish settlement in Egypt was Cairo, for he tells us 
that the number of Jewish families in that city was eight hundred and 
fifty, and only sixty in Alexandria. There were also several hundred 
Karaite and fifty Samaritan families in the former city but none of 
the sectarians resided in the latter. 
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After a lengthy description of the travails of travel by caravan from 
Cairo to Gaza, Meshulam gives a graphic account of the disorderly 
conditions which reigned in Palestine at that time, of the conduct of 
the Bedouin bands of robbers and of their life in general. His descrip¬ 
tion of Jerusalem is limited primarily to the city proper and dwells 
little upon the life of the Jews there. He is exceedingly brief in his 
narrative of his travels to Beirut, but is enraptured with Damascus 
and its famous bazaars which he depicts in detail. He tells us that 
there were at the time four hundred and fifty Jewish families in the 
latter city and that they were wealthy. He concludes his itinerary by 
a long description of his trip by sea from Beirut, but it is filled with 
personal incidents, though he gives a fair account of the many islands 
he passed and their principal cities. Meshulam lacks literary grace 
and his narrative is marred by an excessive use of Italian words. 

Bertinoro’s itinerary is of a much higher quality and of great in¬ 
terest. As a Jewish scholar, he paid more attention to Jewish life and 
customs and his data shed much light upon the life of the Jews in 
several countries. It was written in the form of three letters to his 
father, brother and to an anonymous person. The first letter, how¬ 
ever, forms the body of the book. 

Obadiah set out in the fall of i486 from Naples for Palermo, Sicily, 
in order to sail from there to Palestine. The people of Palermo, how¬ 
ever, did not allow him to depart for some time and he had to stay 
there perforce and act as rabbi and preacher for nine months. He 
finally left in October 1487, immediately after the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles (Succoth) for Alexandria by way of Rhodes; thence he fol¬ 
lowed the same route as Meshulam to Gaza, Hebron and Jerusalem 
where he settled. 

Like the itinerary of Meshulam, that of Bertinoro is to a great ex¬ 
tent devoted to the description of other countries. He begins with 
a description of the Jews in Sicily in which he informs us that there 
were at that time nine hundred and fifty Jewish families in Palermo, 
and four hundred in Messina, besides those in other cities. He tells 
of their occupations as artisans and workers in the field, and that they 
do not command the respect of their neighbors on account of their 
dress and conduct. Bertinoro likewise has little respect for them, 
for he informs us that they were lax in their morals and that the habit 
of informing was quite prevalent among them. On the other hand, 
we learn that the Jews of Sicily conducted their public affairs in an 
organized manner and that their leaders had full jurisdiction over the 
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people even to the extent of arresting offenders of the law and inflict¬ 
ing upon them corporal punishment. He faithfully records their 
peculiar religious and social customs, such as funeral rites and wed¬ 
ding ceremonies. This is followed by the story of his visit to Rhodes 
in which he tells us of the pitiable state of the small Jewish commun¬ 
ity there and does not fail to note any peculiarity in their customs and 
praises them for their conduct and bearing. 

He devotes much space to Egypt but principally to the life of the 
Jews there, though he does not omit to mention the crocodiles and 
the beautiful buildings. He tells in detail of the customs of the Jews 
in Alexandria especially of their conduct on the Sabbath day. He 
also narrates of the Karaites in Cairo, of their mode of living and 
even of their rare books. We are informed that Nathan ha-Cohen 
was at the time the head of the Jews (Nagid) in Egypt and that 
there were already fifty families of former Spanish Marranos in Cairo. 

Following the same route of Meshulam, he came to Jerusalem. His 
description of the Holy City is entirely devoted to the Jewish phase. 
It is interesting to compare his data about the Jews there with those 
of Hilo. The latter, writing about one hundred and fifty years before, 
speaks of a large community whose members were wealthy and im¬ 
portant, and some of whom were engaged in scientific pursuits. 
Bertinoro tells us that there were in his time only seventy Jewish 
families in Jerusalem, all poor and ignorant, and that not a single 
one among them knew anything of philosophy or the other sciences. 
In general, he has a very low opinion of the Palestinian Jews of his 
time. The itinerary ends with descriptions of the Temple Mount, 
the Mount of Olives and the environs of the city. 

The other two letters are brief and supplement the book by stories 
about the Jews in Abyssinia and other data. The style of Bertinoro 
is flowing, clear and light, and the itinerary on the whole, makes 
pleasant reading. 

To this century belongs also an anonymous itinerary written by a 
Venetian scholar in the year 1496. He made his journey through 
Rhodes, Corfu, Cypress to Beirut and thence via Damascus and Safed 
to Jerusalem. He does not describe his return trip nor his travels in 
Palestine proper, but his narrative ends with the visit to Jerusalem. 
There is little new in his description except a few data which shed 
light upon Jewish life in Palestine cities. We learn that Safed had 
at the time about three hundred Jewish families, which shows that 
the tide of emigration of Spanish exiles which a few decades later 
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made the city a great intellectual center, had not as yet reached it 
On the other hand, we learn that the number of Jews in Jerusalem 
had more than doubled within seven years, for Bertinoro in 1488 
speaks of seventy families in that city, while our author gives the 
number as two hundred. He also speaks of them as God-fearing 
and generous, and in general with great respect, in quite a different 
tone than Obadiah. This change in the character of the Jews of Jeru¬ 
salem was in a great measure due to the influence of Obadiah him¬ 
self. In fact, our author pays great tribute to his renowned country¬ 
man and is justly proud of him. 

iv. Sixteenth Century 

The sixteenth century can only boast of one itinerary written in 
1523 and this an anonymous one. We do not even know the country 
where the author lived, but from his work it is evident that he was a 
scholar and an important man in his community. In all probabilities, 
he was an Italian as he started on his trip from Venice. His tour lay 
through Corfu, Tripoli, Beirut, Safed, Nablus (Shechem) and Jeru¬ 
salem. He returned by way of Tiberias, Meron, Damascus and Beirut 
and thence by sea to Venice. He describes all the places he visited, 
but adds little to the geographical and topographical knowledge of 
the country except some data of historical value. He speaks of Safed 
as a large Jewish community and tells us that the Jews there carry on 
an extensive trade with Damascus, but is surprisingly silent about its 
intellectual prominence at the time, for even in those years, Safed 
was already a great seat of learning, the place of residence of such 
men as Jacob Berab and Levi ben Hahib (Sect. 69). The author is 
more eloquent, though, about Jerusalem. We are informed that the 
Jewish community consisted of six hundred families, an increase of 
four hundred since 1496 and he names a number of scholars, both 
Spanish and German, among them David Ibn Shoshan Rofe, and 
Rabbi Israel, heads of the Sephardic and Ashkenazic academies re¬ 
spectively. It is evident that Levi ben Habib had not as yet settled in 
Jerusalem, for our author, describing in detail the spiritual life of the 
Jews there, would not have passed him over in silence. 

His description of Damascus is also a detailed one. He tells of the 
various kinds of business carried on in the city, of the rates of interest 
and of the conditions of credit. He seems to have been specially in¬ 
terested in these matters. He further tells us that the Sicilian Jews 
had a special synagogue in that city, which shows ijMyJlto .was an 
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extensive immigration from Sicily to the Oriental cities and especial!) 
to Damascus. It is, however, possible that under the name Sicilian 
are included all Italian Jews. Our author gives also a list of the holv 
places and graves of the saints he visited, and narrates a few current 
legends, among them the story that Rabbi Simon ben Yohai built 
twenty-four synagogues in Palestine. 

v. Seventeenth Century 

There are a number of itineraries and descriptions of travel da tine 
from the seventeenth century. The earliest is one written by the wel! 
known Talmudic scholar and Kabbalist Isaiah Hurwitz (Sect. 119} 
in the year 1622. It is in the form of a letter to his children in Prague 
describing his trip. Isaiah left Prague in August 1621 and went 
through Vienna and the Balkan countries to Turkey where he 
boarded a ship to Tripoli and thence through Aleppo and other 
Syrian cities to Damascus, Safed and Jerusalem. He stopped for a 
month with the Jews of Aleppo who accorded him great honor. He 
praises them highly and tells us that Hebrew is spoken among them 
and that he also held discourses there in that language. He informs 
us further that on coming to Safed, the leaders of the community en¬ 
treated him to settle in the city as their rabbi, but as he had already 
received a similar offer from Jerusalem, he chose the latter city as his 
residence. The reason for the rivalry between these two cities to re¬ 
tain Rabbi Isaiah is, that each hoped to attract more settlers and also 
money for the support of its institutions from the lands of the dias¬ 
pora through the fame of that scholar, which shows us that the zenith 
of the Palestine cities as intellectual centers had already passed at that 
time. We also learn from the letter that the tide of settlers from the 
exile had, in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, definitely 
turned toward Jerusalem, for the author says that Ashkenazic settlers 
are arriving in great numbers daily to the Holy City. 

A very popular book of travel which is frequently quoted by his¬ 
torians and chronists is the Geliloth Eretz Israel (The Environs of 
Palestine) by Gershon ben Eliezer of Prague written in 1624. It is a 
peculiar booklet written by a peculiar man. Gershon was smitten by 
the wanderlust and spent a great part of his life travelling through Or¬ 
iental countries. According to his own story, he went via the Balkan 
countries to Constantinople and from there to the Crimea and thence 
by land to Armenia and Nisibis. From there, through Mesopotamia 
and Syria, he came to Palestine. He later tells of a second journey he 
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made by caravan to Arabia, the land of the ten tribes, parts of India, 
and again to Persia and Media, and thence by sea to North Africa and 
finally to Rome. The report of the second journey is so vague, and 
as we will see, full of such inaccuracies and exaggerations, that it is 
doubtful whether he really made it. 

The Geliloth, though written late in the period, is a typical Media¬ 
eval legendary book of travel, for the credulity of the author and his 
capacity for recording legends and seeing wonderful natural phe¬ 
nomena seems boundless. He was especially interested in marking 
the location of the graves of the great men. He gives quite an exten¬ 
sive list of those in Babylonia, Syria and Palestine. He expatiates 
upon the legends clustering around the graves of Ezekiel, Ezra, and 
Daniel, which were told by Benjamin and Petahia (Vol. I, Sea. 195) 
and adds many of his own. He saw many wonderful natural freaks, 
men whose Adam’s apple extended to the middle of the body, animals 
with three eyes, flies as large as pigeons and frogs the size of geese 
and also the particular pillar of salt into which the wife of Lot was 
turned at the time of the destruction of Sodom; and he even tells us 
that the pillar is nigh consumed by goats daily but resumes its original 
size during the night. There was no definite route to his travels, as he 
continually crossed from one point to another, made a circuit and 
returned to the place he started from. There is no doubt that his de¬ 
scriptions contain some important data but the truth is hopelessly 
mixed with fiction, so that it is difficult to extricate it. 

The story of his journey to Arabia and the land of the ten tribes is 
still more vague and miraculous. He says that while in Alexandria, 
he heard of the arrival in Salonika of a caravan from a distant coun¬ 
try, the members of which told stories about independent Jewish tribes, 
and about the river Sambatyon and its curious ways. Gershon imme¬ 
diately hastened to Salonika and joined the caravan on its return 
trip. He tells us that he came to Mecca where he found many free 
Jewish tribes living in the desert, and further informs us that Jews 
live on islands in the Indian Ocean. He seems to confuse India and 
Abyssinia, for he says that he traveled by land to India that is to the 
environs of Calcutta which is on the coast of Malabar, and that the 
Sambatyon is somewhcrts there, and then again he places it in the 
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neighborhood of the kingdom of Prester John 6 which is Abyssinia. 
Then he proceeds to describe in detail the river Sambatyon and the 
Jews who live on the other side. He even tells us of a headless man 
with mouth and eyes in his chest who was sent as a present by Prester 
John to Eliezer, King of the ten tribes living across the Sambatyon. 
Surprisingly enough he refrains from informing us why he himself 
did not cross the river though so close to it, while we are told by him 
that in the year 1528, Jews from Europe crossed the Sambatyon. From 
the vicinity of the Sambatyon, Gershon passed again to Arabia and 
thence by way of the Red Sea to Crete and continued his journeys. 

Endeavoring to explain the character of Gershon according to the 
stories of his book of travel, we face a real mystery. We are uncertain 
whether we have before us a Jewish Munchausen or a man with a 
highly inflamed imagination who concocted his stories from tales and 
fiction of other travelers or a combination of both. 

The booklet, as said, enjoyed great popularity on account of these 
stories and was translated into Judaeo-German and printed many 
times. The part relating to the ten tribes and Sambatyon was also 
translated into German by Eisenmenger and incorporated by him in 
his work Das Endec\tes Judentum. 

To this century, there belong also two itineraries written by Karaite 
Pilgrims. The first was composed by Samuel ben David of the Cri¬ 
mea in 1642 and the second by Moses ben Elijah Yerushalmi in 1655. 
Samuel was a leader and a man of learning. His knowledge is re¬ 
flected in the work for it is extensive, detailed and skilfully written. 

He left Koslow (Eupatoria in the Crimea) in the year 1641, and 
went by sea to Constantinople, and from there through Rhodes to 
Alexandria and thence through Cairo to Gaza and Jerusalem. He 
returned by way of Hebron, Nablus, Safed, Damascus, Aleppo, An¬ 
tioch and other Syrian cities and part of Asia Minor to the coast of 
the Sea of Marmora whence he returned to Constantinople and the 
Crimea. 

Samuel had an eye for architectural beauty and is careful to de¬ 
scribe all imposing structures he saw on his travels. He tells also 
about the nature of the countries he visited, prices of food and similar 

• Prester John is the name by which the King of the Ethiopians or the Abyssinians was 
known in Europe during the later period of the Mediaeval Ages. He was supposed to 
be both high priest and ruler, and hence his tide of Prester or Presbyter as he was at 
times called. As Abyssinia was the only Christian country in a continent dominated by 
Moslems, a halo of legend surrounded its ruler, and many strange stories were told both 
of the powerful king and the wonderful country over which he held sway. 
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matters. The special interest of the book lies in the author’s descrip¬ 
tion of the life in the Karaite communities of the East. 

He speaks with pride of his brethren in Cairo, their well being 
and piety. He tells us that they do not buy any meat, bread nor wine 
from the Rabbanites for all these articles of food are provided by 
members of their own sect. He concludes therefore that they, i. e. 
the Karaites, are the true Jews and Israelites. In his description of 
Jerusalem and other cities in Palestine he differs lithe from those of 
the earlier travelers except to pay more attention to the graves of Bib¬ 
lical personages. He devotes considerable space to Damascus giving 
details about the city proper, about the Jews in general and the Kara¬ 
ites in particular. He tells us of their synagogue and the old crolls of 
the Law he saw there. According to him, one scroll was written in 
567 C. E. His descriptions of the other Syrian cities are rather brief, 
but he does not fail to'tell us something of the Jews who live there 
though they are Rabbanites. His style is lucid and flowing, and the 
work as a whole makes good reading. 

The second itinerary is much briefer and deals more with the de¬ 
scription of the countries proper. Moses Yerushalmi followed the 
same route as Samuel both on going to and returning from Palestine. 
He adds therefore little that is new except that his narrative is more 
concise and varies here and there by adding certain data. 

vi. Eighteenth Century 

There are only two itineraries extant from this century, both 
composed towards the end, one by a Karaite, Benjamin Yerushalmi 
of Crimea who visited Palestine in the year 1786, and the other by 
Simha ben Joshua of the city of Zalasitz, Poland, who made his trip 
in 1774. 

The first is a brief description of the cities of Jerusalem and Hebron 
and of the holy places located there. It contains no new material 
except for a few stories about some personal incidents which hap¬ 
pened to the author during his travels. As he landed at Jaffa and 
did not visit Egypt, he has little to tell about the Karaite life, for the 
Karaite community in Jerusalem, the only one in Palestine, was 
small and poor. Benjamin writes in a good Hebrew style, free from 
any admixture of foreign words, a fact which indicates his mastery 
of the language and to a certain extent his high scholarly training. 

The itinerary of Simha known as the Sipure Eretz ha-GcdU (Stories 
of the Land of Galilleo) is more extensive and contains a number of 
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interesting descriptions. The story of the author’s visit to Palestine 
is quite pathetic and is indicative of the great love the pious Polish 
Jews bore for Palestine. Simha must have belonged to the Hassidic 
sect and was seized with the great desire prevalent then among certain 
circles of that faction to settle in Palestine, though he knew all the 
difficulties attached to such an act. His wife, who accompanied him 
against her will insisted upon returning home in the midst of the 
journey. He then divorced her and was about to continue his way 
alone, but she changed her mind and begged him to remarry her 
and take her with him. His way lay along the Balkan Peninsula to 
Galatz, Roumania, from there by sea to Constantinople, and thence 
via Rhodes and Jaffa to Acco. On arriving there he went to Safed 
where he stayed for seven months, but was ultimately forced, much 
against his will, by economic necessity, to return home. 

Simha was a good observer and he noted every detail of interest in 
the lands he passed. He gives a good description of Constantinople 
and especially of the life of the Jewish community. He tells us of 
a fine custom instituted by the Sephardic Jews of that city, namely 
that in the month of Elul (August) of each year a ship was chartered 
by the community in order to carry all who desired to make a pil¬ 
grimage to Palestine over the high holy days. The traveling expenses 
were paid out of the community chest. As Simha did not visit Judea 
nor even Jerusalem, his descriptions are limited to the cities of Gali¬ 
lee, especially Safed, Tiberias, and Meron, the burial place of Simon 
ben Yohai. His narrative regarding Safed is full and detailed and 
we obtain a graphic picture of Jewish life in that city in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. His book contains, of course, a de¬ 
scription of the graves of the sages in the environs of Safed and 
Tiberias and a few stories about the holy places. It is concluded with 
a short narrative about his return trip which led through Italy, and 
from there by sea to Danzig. In Livorno he found a patron, a very 
rich man who supported him during his stay in that city and also 
endowed him liberally with traveling expenses. As a mark of grati¬ 
tude, Simha wrote for his patron, whom he does not name, the record 
of his journey. 

i 3 8. THE TRAVELS OF DAVID HA-REUBENI 

We had occasion to mention several times the name of David 
Reubeni (1490-1537) who appeared suddenly and declared himself 
an ambassador from the Jewish king in Arabia on a political mission 
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to some of the Christian kings in Europe. His appearance aroused 
hope in the hearts of the Jews and wonder and astonishment on the 
part of the Christians. His deeds and exploits during the eight years 
that passed since his appearance (1524) until his arrest by Charles 
the Fifth in 1532 certainly testify to his remarkable personality. But 
history has not succeeded as yet in solving the riddle which this 
peculiar personality presents. We can not know whether Reubeni 
was a shrewd adventurer who relied upon the credulity of the people 
at the time, or a dreamer and visionary who deluded himself and 
involuntarily misled others. His itinerary, therefore, which is quite 
an extensive work and describes not only his travels but many of his 
deeds and visits in royal courts, is of great interest, for, though it does 
not solve the riddle, it sheds much light upon his character and sup¬ 
plies many data in the Reubeni episode. 

The travel narrative begins with a short statement of his genealogy 
and the purpose of his trip. He calls himself David, son of King 
Solomon and the brother of King Joseph who rules over 30,000 men 
belonging to the tribes of Gad, Reuben and half of the tribe of 
Menasseh, who live in the desert of Habur, Aarbia. He informs us 
that the king and the council of seventy elders sent him on a mis¬ 
sion to the pope in Rome but does not acquaint us with its nature. 
He then begins to describe his route and the adventures he met with. 
From the desert of Habur, he traveled for ten days until he came to 
Jedda on the coast of the Red Sea. Thence he crossed into Africa and 
arrived at Suakin in Nubia. There he tarried for about ten months, 
and finally by crossing the desert succeeded in reaching Cairo, Egypt. 
Thence he went by land to Gaza, Hebron and Jerusalem. 

During the time he sojourned in Mohammedan countries, he posed 
as a follower of the prophet and even claimed to be one of his descend¬ 
ants. In order that he should not be detected, he wore the dress 
peculiar to the members of the prophet’s family. This guise enabled 
him not only to pass safely through all the places inhabited by fanati¬ 
cal tribes, but also to receive great honor from various chiefs and 
princes. He kept up the dissimulation even during his visit in Pales¬ 
tine and on his second visit to Egypt, and therefore had to communi¬ 
cate with the Jews in those cities in secret. He told those of his 
brethren he met that the end of the exile is near and that redemption 
is close at hand. Returning to Alexandria, he made arrangements to 
sail for Italy. In Alexandria, he finally threw off the disguise and 
associated with the Jews openly, telling them of his mission, and of 
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course was greatly honored by them and even given monetary sup¬ 
port. Thus ends the first part of his journey leading up to his ap¬ 
pearance in Italy. In the narrative he describes briefly the nature of 
the countries in Africa and also gives some information on the Temple 
Mount and the cave of the graves of the patriarchs in Hebron. On 
account of his guise as a Mohammedan, he had a better opportunity 
than other Jewish travelers to visit these places. 

The second part of the work deals with Reubeni’s travels and so¬ 
journ in Italy where he tarried for about a year and a half from the 
late fall of the year 1523 to the spring of 1525. It is a detailed ac¬ 
count of his trips to Rome and thence to various cities, interspersed 
with data of his daily conduct and personal incidents. The gist of it 
is that he arrived first in Venice where he disclosed to several Jewish 
leaders his identity and his mission. When they asked for details he 
refused to tell them, saying that it is a great secret. They were a bit 
skeptical about his words, yet they honored him and paid his expenses 
to Rome and even sent some men to accompany him thither. In 
Rome, he had an audience with the pope, and apparently he had 
some authentic documents with him, for the pope took his proposi¬ 
tions earnestly and promised to help him in his endeavors and write 
to the king of Portugal to comply with his requests. The nature of 
his request he does not entirely disclose but from numerous places in 
this book it is evident that he asked the Christian kings to supply his 
brother Joseph and his men with arms and assist them otherwise, so 
as to enable them to drive the Turks out of Palestine. The pope was, 
of course, interested in the weakening of the Mohammedan power, 
and David most likely promised special rights for the Christians in 
Palestine, but he never mentions any details of his conversation. 

The reception by the pope and the honor paid him by the cardinals 
raised his esteem in the eyes of the Jews, for they honored him, con¬ 
tributed towards his expenses and gave him presents. While he was 
staying at Rome waiting for the pope to write to the kings of Portugal 
and Abyssinia (Prester John), his fame spread to other cities of Italy 
apd many Jews came to see him, among them great scholars and 
famous men, sudh as Obadiah Sporno (Sect. 19) and others. One 
of these, Daniel of Pisa, a very rich man and a friend of the cardinals 
even undertook to act as his guide and interpreter, for David spoke 
only Hebrew. However, there were also some Jews who believed 
his activities dangerous and who tried to impede his work. He speaks 
of informers and enemies quite frequently. 
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Finally he received the letter of recommendation from the pope, 
but a new difficulty presented itself. The ambassador of the King of 
Portugal, a certain Dom Michael, was slow in issuing the necessary 
safe conduct papers for the journey to Portugal. He promised to 
send the documents to Pisa whither David went for a short stay, but 
did not keep his promise. Only after Dom Michael was recalled by 
his king and a new man, Dom Marten took his place did David 
finally get the necessary documents and he began to make prepara¬ 
tions for his journey. The Jews of Italy were greatly interested in 
his visit to the king of Portugal and the leaders of that Jewry assisted 
him in his endeavors. In Pisa, David was entertained by its most 
distinguished Jewish citizen, Yehiel, whose generosity towards the 
exiles from Spain is recorded in history. The wife of Don Samuel 
Abrabanel sent him a beautifully embroidered silk flag and other 
presents. He was also supplied liberally with money so that he might 
make his appearance before the royal court as befits an ambassador 
of a Jewish king. After many delays, David finally set sail for Por¬ 
tugal. 

In the third part of the book Reubeni describes his stay in Lisbon, 
his dealings with,the king and his return from there to Italy. It is 
very detailed and contains the record of many small personal incidents 
of daily occurrence which exhibit more strongly the character of the 
writer. We learn that at first the king of Portugal received David 
with exceptional honor treating him like a prince of a foreign coun¬ 
try and was favorably inclined to accept his proposition. He even 
drew up a covenant in which the king obligated himself to supply 
Joseph, the ruler of the Jewish tribes, with eight warships and four 
thousand pieces of arms as well as some cannon. But all the prom¬ 
ises came to naught. Dom Michael, the former Portuguese ambassa¬ 
dor to Rome, who was now a royal counsellor, threw many obstacles 
in the way and ultimately succeeded in frustrating the entire plan. An¬ 
other factor in the undoing of David was his carelessness in frater¬ 
nizing with the Marranos. These were greatly encouraged by the 
honor with which the Jewish ambassador was received by the king 
and began to turn openly to Judaism. Such action aroused great 
objection on the part of many nobles and protests were made to the 
king which resulted in his dismissing Reubeni from his presence and 
disregarding his former promises. On the return trip, the boat in 
which David sailed touched the port of Almera in Spain and there 
he was arrested by the authorities. After many tribulations, however, 
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he was ordered to be freed by the emperor Charles the Fifth. With 
this episode, the itinerary breaks off and the rest of the story of Reu- 
beni’s adventures as told by himself, is unfortunately missing. 

The last part of the book is the most valuable for in it is reflected 
the remarkable character of this adventurer. We see in it that he 
took himself very seriously. His bearing in the royal court was like 
that of a real prince. He never quaked before his enemies who were 
the highest nobles of Portugal and treated their haughtiness with open 
contempt. Even in his relations with the king himself, he displayed 
the utmost dignity. He tells us that once when he thought himself 
insulted by the king’s refusal to see him at a certain hour, he in turn 
refused to come before him later in the day when he was sent for, in 
spite of the entreaties of the royal messengers, and came to court only 
on the following day. He continually tells the king that he came to 
Europe from his distant land not only for the sake of the Jews but 
for the benefit of the Portuguese dominion as well. 

Where lay the source of that pride, the princely bearing, the com* 
plete confidence in himself which was not shaken even after the 
disappointment in the promises of the king? Again, what was the 
nature of the documents which he presented to pope and king which 
made them receive him as a real ambassador of a reigning house? 
To these questions, history will probably never give an answer, and 
the personality of Reubeni will forever remain a mystery. 

139. MINOR WORKS 

We have two more itineraries written during this period which 
describe travels to other countries besides Palestine. Both of them, 
however, are of minor importance, one on account of the short dis¬ 
tance of the trip it describes, and the other because of the insufficiency 
of its description. The first is called Mi\tab Mas’a (A Letter of 
Travel) by Elijah of Pesaro, Italy, written in 1564. Elijah who, as can 
be seen from his letter was a scholar and a rich merchant, intended to 
go to Palestine with his family for the purpose of setding there. He 
sailed from Venice on the 4th of August, 1563, to reach his destina¬ 
tion. His route lay via the Adriatic Sea, the islands of Corfu and 
Crete to Cyprus. At the last island, the boat stopped for some time 
and Elijah visited the city of Pamgusta where he heard that the pest 
was raging in the East. He therefore decided to discontinue his jour¬ 
ney and setded at Pamgusta for some dme. It is from there that be 
wrote the letter. 
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Our author tells the story of his rather short trip in great detail. 
He begins with a description of the boat itself, its structure, its equip- 
xnent and its management. He does not neglect to tell us about the 
prices of tickets and the amount of special taxes that Jews had to pay 
and other things connected with a sea voyage. His vessel called at 
many ports, among them also at some Albanian cities, and Elijah tells 
about the life of the Jews in those places. Most of the Jews who re¬ 
sided in Albania and the islands of Corfu and Cyprus were engaged 
primarily in money lending, and on the whole were ignorant and not 
very pious. The last part of the book is devoted to Pamgusta in par¬ 
ticular and Cyprus in general. We get an adequate description of 
the city, the climate of the island, the life of the people, and customs 
of their religion. There were at that time twenty-five Jews in the 
whole island who resided at that city and were engaged in money 
lending. There Elijah met Rabbi Eliezer Ashkenazi of Cairo, Egypt, 
who later became rabbi at Krakow, Poland, and it is he who under¬ 
took to deliver Elijah’s letter while on a visit to Venice. 

The second book of travel is a record of a journey through most 
of the European countries in the years 1753-58 by the famous bibli¬ 
ographer Hayyim David Azulai (Sect. 145) called Maagal Tob (The 
Good Path). Azulai left Jerusalem in 1753 on a trip to Europe as an 
emissary of the Sephardic educational (Yeshiboth) and charitable in¬ 
stitutions in the Holy City to collect funds for their support. He went 
by land to Cairo and thence to Alexandria, where he set sail for Italy. 
He visited Italy, Germany, Holland, England and France. From 
there, he returned to Italy by way of Provence. 

The book is primarily a record of personal events, but it does con¬ 
tain many data on Jewish life in all those countries. He visited al¬ 
most every important Jewish community in Europe, but met with 
little success for his mission in Germany, for the Jews there sent their 
money to Palestine solely for the support of Ashkenazic (German) 
institutions, and he records in great detail his tribulations in the 
various cities. He fared better in the Sephardic communities. Of 
great interest is his meeting in Paris with Jacob (Giacobbo) Rodriguez 
Percire, the pioneer in deaf mute education and the inventor of the 
sign language. Pereire’s method was investigated by a commission of 
the French academy and approved. He later, according to Azulai, 
attracted the notice of the king, and the latter granted him an annual 
pension of 800 francs. This Pereire, we learn from Azulai, was a 
pious and observant Jew who took great interest in community af- 
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fairs. He befriended our author and provided him with lodgings 
during his stay at Paris. Azulai took advantage of his trip to search 
through the libraries for Jewish books and manuscripts and he does 
not fail to record his finds in this field in the itinerary. He also de¬ 
scribes here and there some exceptional sights or public building which 
attracted his attention. Thus he tells in detail about what he saw 
in the Tower of London and a few other places of interest. From a 
historical point of view, the itinerary of Azulai, though marred by 
innumerable reports of collections of funds, is valuable. 

C. Biography and Autobiography 

140. INTRODUCTORY 

The art of biography by means of which the life of a famous man 
is described to us on the basis of certain data and the record of his 
deeds and actions, was entirely unknown in the Middle Ages. Need¬ 
less to say that no attempt was made to analyze the character of the 
one described and to penetrate into the inner recesses of his soul. 
The best that we can expect in the line of biography are collections of 
tales and legends touching upon the life of the hero or heroes who 
caught the imagination of the people. These collections contain at 
times a few true data about the life and activities of the hero. Still 
even in the field of legendary biography there is no prolific productiv¬ 
ity. With the exception of numerous tales and legends concerning 
the life of Jewish great men scattered in the various histories and 
chronicles of the period, we have only two special legendary biog¬ 
raphies, one of which is a semi-autobiography. 

On the other hand, we have extant a number of autobiographical 
works and personal memoirs written by distinguished men and women 
at various times which are a distinct contribution to Jewish literature. 
They are authentic and full of interest, for the writers were not 
only learned and good observers of life, but also leading men and 
women in their generation, as well as active in public work. Their 
works are therefore not only testimonies of the life of distinguished 
personalities, but historical documents as well, for they throw light 
upon the events and vicissitudes in the history of generations. 

141. BIOGRAPHIES 

The first of these so-called biographies is the Shivhe ha-Ari (The 
Praises of the Ari, i. e. Isaac Luria). Isaac Luria, the famous Kab- 
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balist (Sect. 118) became, as his theories of mysticism spread to all 
parts of Jewry, a popular hero, a man of wondrous deeds and miracu¬ 
lous life. It is but natural that some kind of legendary biography of 
his should be written shortly after his death, and accordingly it was 
composed by the Kabbalist Solomon Shlumel, a devoted follower of 
Luria who settled in Safed. The biography was written in the form 
of three letters sent by Shlumel in the year 1609 to the mystic Issachar 
Ber at Krementz, Poland. A part of the first letter contains authentic 
data about the youth of Luria, his sojourn at Egypt, his ascetic and 
saintly conduct and his settlement at Safed. The rest is devoted to 
the description of his wondrous deeds. Many tales are told about 
the high degree of his sanctity, his all-embracing mystic knowledge, 
and his frequent ascensions to heaven for the purpose of learning the 
deep secrets of the Kabbala. Among other things, we are told that 
Luria was the Messiah of the house of Joseph (Meshiah ben Yoseph), 
who is supposed to precede the Davidic Messiah, and that on several 
occasions he was about to initiate the Geulah, i. e. the redemption, but 
that the disciples in their ignorance, prevented it. 

The secon dletter is devoted chiefly to a description of Luria’s life in 
Safed, and contains also a few data about the extreme piety of the 
Art. The third letter is again devoted to Luria, the miracles he per¬ 
formed, his ability to see things hidden and at a distance, and especially 
his relation to his disciple. Rabbi Hayyim Vital. The author repeats 
the story often told by Vital himself that Luria came to this world 
only for the purpose of revealing the secrets of the Kabbala to Hay¬ 
yim the great apostle of the new teaching. 

The letters of Shlumel were printed first in the T’alumoth Ho\mah 
(Secrets of Wisdom) by Solomon Joseph del-Medigo in the year 
1649, but were later reprinted a number of times under the above 
title with many additions from other sources. 

The second biography is the Sep her ha-Hesyonoth (Book of Vis¬ 
ions) by Hayyim Vital. As said, it is really an autobiography, for it 
is written by the author himself, but only partly so, for the greater 
portion is devoted to the description of visions experienced by the 
writer which he interprets in good apocalyptic style. As indicated 
above, Vital was a great aspirant for honor and fame and had an ex¬ 
tremely exaggerated opinion of himself. This passion for self glorifi¬ 
cation is nowhere as strongly reflected as in the autobiographical part 
of his book. 
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He tells us with exceptional modesty that two years before his 
birth, his father, while still in Italy, was advised by a famous man 
to go to Palestine where a son would be born to him who will be the 
greatest sage in his generation. He again tells us nonchalantly that 
Rabbi Joseph Karo, the author of the Shulhan Aru\, said that half of 
the world subsists because of the merit of Hayyim’s father, especially 
on account of the phylacteries (Tephilin) which he writes, and the 
other half through the merit of Hayyim himself. In another chapter, 
he tells of his revelation as a saint, quoting the statement of another 
Kabbalist about him, namely that he, Hayyim, was destined to be¬ 
come the Messiah of dhte house of Joseph, provided, of course, the 
generation deserved redemption. He further tells of his greatness as 
a Kabbalist, that he received all of Luria’s secrets and the purpose of 
the latter’s life was only to transmit the secrets to him. 

The visions also are mainly intended for self-glorification. In one 
of them he relates of his visit in Paradise and describes quite minutely 
his own place there which is one of the highest order. The other 
visions follow in similar style and for like purpose. It is interesting 
to note that in spite of the too evident tendency of the autobiography 
and of the visions, the stories were readily accepted by the people. 
Strong indeed was the faith placed by the people in those whom they 
considered great. 

142. AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

i. The first authentic autobiography written in an orderly way, 
where the author tells of his accomplishments as well as of his failures 
and defects, is the Haye Yehudah, by Judah Arye de Modena (1571- 
1648). The work is of great interest for it gives us a glimpse into the 
inner life of a man of a most peculiar personality. In fact, his char¬ 
acter was many-sided. He was, at one and the same time, a believer 
not only in tradition, but also in superstition and a skeptic, a man of 
a serious bent of mind, and yet with a great deal of frivolity in him, a 
dignified rabbi and teacher, and a director of and participant in the 
production of comic plays on the stage. And just as his character 
exhibits many-sidedness and variety, so does his life. He constantly 
varied his occupation and tried his hand at many a trade with the hope 
of succeeding in one of them, but as is the case with many such 
people, he spent his life in poverty and in bitter struggle for exist¬ 
ence. In his despair he frequently grasped at a chance at the card 
table, but his luck deserted him even there, and as a rule he was the 
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loser. He records in his autobiography twenty-six occupations with 
which he busied himself during his life, among them teaching both 
Jews and gentiles, preaching, Rabbinic work, writing poems, com¬ 
posing comedies, giving instruction in dramatic art, writing amulets, 
translating books, acting as business agent and match-maker (shad- 
khan) and similar things. 

Equally varied were Modena’s writings. He composed a book of 
sermons called Midbar Yehudah (The Speech of Judah), a divan of 
poems, a pastoral by the name of Jacob and Rachel, a Biblical dic¬ 
tionary in Hebrew and Italian, a dialogue both in defense and in 
derogation of the oral law, another dialogue in praise and disparage¬ 
ment of card playing, additions to the Agadic collection En Ya\ob 
by Jacob Habib, an exposition or a code of Jewish laws in Italian 
called the Ritus, and several more works. He also wrote dedicatory 
poems for authors and prefaces to their works, besides editing and 
indexing the books. 

All these vicissitudes, changes and variations are faithfully recorded 
in his autobiography. He tells us of his youth, his education, his 
teachers and of his display of precocious ability. He informs us that 
he read the prophetic portion (Haftorah) in the synagogue at the 
age of two and one-half years® and performed several other scholastic 
feats in early youth. He narrates of his study at Ferrara under Hcze- 
kiah Finzi and later at Padua with Samuel Arkevolti (Sect. 9), 
famous grammarian and poet. We learn that he was also instructed 
in Latin, in music, both vocal and instrumental and in dancing. These 
subjects of education in which Judah was trained show us the great 
difference in the view of life held by the Italian Tews, on the one 
hand, and their brethren in Germany and Poland, on the other hand. 
No youth of a pious family in either of these latter countries would 
have been instructed in such unholy secular subjects as instrumental 
music and dancing. 

He continues to tell of his early ventures both in business and in 
poetry, and that he failed in the former and succeeded in the latter. 
After failing in commerce, he drifted into teaching, a profession in 
which he was engaged most of his life, in spite of his detestation of 
it. He describes the tragic death of his fiancee, Esther, with quite 
some pathos and his marriage to her sister, Rachel, which took place 
in 1590, and later the checkered record of his life. Modena lived at 

c It was customary in Italy to have very young children read the Haphtorah in the 
synagogue. 
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first in Montegana, but in 1592 he settled in Venice where he lived, 
except for several intervals of short residence in Ferrara, for the rest 
of his life. 

In the other chapters, he tells in some detail all the incidents of his 
own life and those of his family, the birth of his children, their edu¬ 
cation, their accomplishments and short-comings. He also narrates 
with great emotion the death of his oldest son, Mordecai, and that 
of his son-in-law, Jacob Levi. He records his various ventures in busi¬ 
ness, in the publishing of books and other occupations, and also his 
frequent losses at the card table which amounted to large sums. In 
the six months from December 1595 to May 1596, he lost more than 
three hundred ducats. He struggled bitterly with his passion for 
gambling but was unable to overcome it. He resolved many times to 
cease playing but broke his resolution as often as opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself. The narrative is interspersed with reports and visions 
for, as said, he was a believer in things supernatural as well as a skeptic 

He concludes his book with his testament, giving instructions re¬ 
garding his coffin, the book that is to be placed on it, the psalms to 
be recited and the content of the funeral oration. He would prefer 
not to have any such oration, but knowing that he will not be obeyed, 
asks the orators not to exaggerate his virtues but to say that he was 
no hypocrite, God-fearing and fearless in telling the truth to others 
and even to himself. In fact, he began to compose his own funeral 
oration on condition that it be delivered by his son-in-law, Jacob Levi, 
but since the latter preceded him in death, he abandoned the writing. 
In the last admission, there is revealed a bit of the theatrical in the 
nature of Modena. 

This autobiography is supplemented by a collection of letters left 
by Modena and published by Dr. L. Blau. The letters over two 
hundred in number, throw further light upon the life of Modena, his 
character and his relations with friends and acquaintances, and also 
illuminate some points in Italian Jewish life. They are written in a 
flowing but ornate Hebrew style (Melitzah). Through them, as well 
as through his autobiography, there runs the tragic note of the bitter 
struggle of a man possessing a deep, feeling soul and striving towards 
noble things against a cruel destiny. 

143. GLUCKEL VON HAMMELN’S MEMOIRS 

A work of exceptional value and interest is the autobiography of 
a remarkable Jewish woman, Gliickel Von Hammeln (1647-1724), 
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known under the name of Memoirs. The book is written in the 
Judaeo-German of the time, but its content is of such importance and 
uniqueness that it deserves a more lengthy discussion than a mere 
passing notice in a short survey of the literature of that dialect. 

The author of the Memoirs, Gliickel, was the daughter of Lob Pin- 
kerle, the president of the Jewish community of Hamburg. When she 
was two years old, her parents, due to the temporary expulsion of the 
Jews from that city, took up their residence in the neighboring city 
of Altona. There, Gliickel attended the elementary Hebrew school 
(Heder) where she obtained her Jewish education which is so excel¬ 
lently manifested in her work. Her father was later instrumental in 
obtaining permission for the Jews to return to Hamburg and her fam¬ 
ily was the first to go back to its old home. Nothing remarkable oc¬ 
curred during her girlhood; her life was spent quietly in the house of 
her father where the atmosphere was saturated with piety, love of 
learning and unbounded sympathy for the unfortunate sufferers. 
In this atmosphere her character was moulded and her personality 
perfected to be able to fulfill her functions as a faithful and devoted 
wife and mother of a large and distinguished famliy. The roles seem 
ordinary enough, but with Gliickel they became somewhat more than 
that, worthy to attract our attention. 

At twelve she was engaged to Hayyim of Hammeln, a small town 
in the northwest of Germany, and at fourteen she was married to 
him. Though, in accordance with the custom of the time, matches 
were then made by the parents and Gliickel had not set eyes upon her 
fiance before marriage, the match was nevertheless a most happy one. 
The love of the couple for each other was an exalted one as she speaks 
of her husband in the most endearing terms. At first, the couple lived 
at Hammeln, but soon moved to Hamburg where Hayyim engaged 
in the jewelry business on a large scale. For thirty-two years Glii- 
ckel’s life flowed happily, marred here and there by the usual troubles 
arising from the vicissitudes of commerce, and the raising of a large 
family of twelve. In 1689, the first serious painful episode came into 
her life which was the death of her Hayyim, “the apple of her eye,” 
as she constantly calls him. She was only forty-five years when that 
occurred and she was left alone in the world with a large troop of 
children to provide for, educate and give into marriage. She assumed 
her burdens dutifully, carried on her husband’s business, brought up 
her children in the best Jewish style and married them into the leading 
Jewish families of Germany. During the eleven years of her widow- 
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hood, she attained wealth and even fame. But in spite of her being 
busily engaged in commercial and family affairs, she was very lonely 
without Hayyim, and it was in order to assuage her loneliness and 
pacify the melancholy thoughts that took hold of her during the win¬ 
ter nights, that Gluckel began to write her Memoirs in the year 1691. 

She planned to settle in Palestine in her old age, but her children 
objected to that, and at the importunities of some of them, she enter¬ 
tained a second marriage proposal. In 1700, she married the rich 
Cerf (Hertz) Levy of Metz, Alsace. Levy was the leader of the Jew¬ 
ish community there and the head of a great banking house. But 
she was not destined to enjoy her second wedded life. Only two years 
after the marriage, Levy went bankrupt causing great loss even to his 
wife who had invested her own money and the dowry of her young¬ 
est daughter with him, and Gluckel experienced for the first time in 
her life the pangs of poverty. Matters grew worse when Levy died 
in 1712, and she remained a widow for the second time, and poor in 
addition. For a time she refused the hospitality of her rich daughter, 
Esther, the wife of Moses Krumbach of Metz, as she preferred to live 
alone in a garret, but due to illness she ultimately yielded to the re¬ 
quests of her children and spent the rest of her life with them. She 
bore her adversity with equanimity and speaks in her Memoirs of her 
days of misery with the same implicit faith and trust in the justice of 
God as manifested in the records of her days of affluence. 

The life of this woman who verily represents the ideal Jewish wife 
and mother which we sketched here briefly, is described in the Me¬ 
moirs in all its ramifications very vividly. In fact, it is so vividly pic¬ 
tured that we obtain an indelible impression not only of Gluckcl’s 
own character and personality but also of all those that came in con¬ 
tact with her. Her education was limited for, as she tells us, the 
years of her attendance at Heder were few, and though she could read 
Hebrew, she did not master that language and knew no other lan¬ 
guage. Yet so saturated was the atmosphere of her environment with 
piety, learning and morality that she imbibed unconsciously a great 
amount of Jewish lore and displays in her writings a wide knowledge 
of the Jewish religion, the Bible and Jewish ethical literature. She un¬ 
doubtedly derived all this knowledge from the extensive Judaeo-Gcr- 
man religious and ethical literature, and most likely read the Bible also 
in translations. Still she succeeded in acquiring sufficient mastery of 
a large number of Hebrew phrases and expressions to be able to use 
them appropriately and correctly. Her book is replete with such 
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phrases and quotations. In addition she also drew upon her wide 
reading and illustrates her narrative by many moral stories, fables and 
tales which enhance the value of the Memoirs and give it the status 
of a literary creation. 

Of the seven books into which the Memoirs are divided, the first 
serves as an introduction to the entire work, and is devoted to the 
statement of both of her view of life and the purpose of the book. 
It is in fact a small ethical treatise. Her view of life is simple but 
noble. God’s providence in the world extends to everybody, and is 
permeated with mercy, intended for the good of man though we can 
riot always scrutinize its ways. Man must therefore be thankful for 
the good happenings, accept the bad events with patience and resig¬ 
nation, and his main concern must be to live in such wise as to 
please God. In business relations, he must be careful to deal hon¬ 
estly, not to bring any dishonor upon the name of God and Israel 
(Hilul-ha-Shem) and to be free from debt. Honest business dealing 
is the first point upon which man is judged in the hereafter. This 
was a sacred principle to Gliickel in her life which she observed at 
the greatest sacrifice. It is for the purpose of inculcating in the hearts 
of her children these principles of conduct by examples from her own 
life and that of her dead husband Hayyim that she wrote these me¬ 
moirs in order that they should know who their ancestors were and 
model their own life after theirs. She is however modest enough to 
say that she does not deserve a special biography and therefore adds 
that her loneliness after her husband’s death was another reason for 
the writing of the Memoirs. The first book also contains several 
lengthy stories of a moral nature. 

The second book embraces her life story from early youth to about 
a year after her marriage when the young couple decided to move 
from Hammeln to Hamburg. Here we get a description of her 
father’s home, a fine picture of an ideal Jewish home. Among other 
things she tells us that when the refugees from the massacres in Pol¬ 
and in the years 1648-49 came to Hamburg, they were lodged at her 
father’s house and though afflicted with a contagious disease they 
were cared for by her family. Her grandmother attended to them 
personally and as a result she took sick and died. Gliickel herself and 
her sister also fell sick, and yet the Parnas (head of the community), 
Pinkerle, her father, did not complain and continued to care for the 
refugees. We are further told of her wedding ceremony and her life 
at Hammeln which was rather dreary as the place was small, but she 
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informs us, that she was compensated for the monotony of life by 
her admiration for her father-in-law, Joseph, who was a model of 
good conduct and piety. 

The third and fourth books describe the events that transpired 
during the happiest period of her life, that is from the time the fam¬ 
ily settled in Hamburg to the death of her husband. In these books 
numerous events are recorded which unroll before us the vicissitudes 
of the Hammeln family in all their ramifications together with many 
things that throw light upon Jewish life in Germany. We are in¬ 
formed of the commercial relations of Hayyim Hammel, of his var¬ 
ious visits to the fairs of Leipzig and the jewelry mart of Amsterdam, 
the people he did business with and their code of conduct. We thus 
obtain an inner glimpse into the business methods of some of the 
leading Jews of Germany at the time. From the narratives about the 
marriages of her children, we learn how the Jews combined business 
with match-making, for several matches of duckets children were 
concluded at the fairs. Thus, she tells us, that the match between 
her eldest daughter Zippora and Koshman, son of Gompertz of Em¬ 
merich, a wealthy man and the agent of the Kurfiirst of Brandenburg, 
was concluded at the meeting of merchants at Amsterdam. She fur¬ 
ther relates that the news aroused great interest at the exchange there, 
for many people did not credit it as Gompertz was one of the wealth¬ 
iest Jews of the country, while Hammel was as yet unknown, and 
bets were placed on the probability of the consummation of the mat¬ 
ter. We have a description of the wedding which was a grand af¬ 
fair. It was attended by the Prince of Brandenburg and Prince Mau¬ 
rice of Nassau with whom Gompertz had business relations. 

The first alliance with one of the leading families of German Jewry 
brought about the affiancing of several other of the Hammel children 
to scions of noble families, the transpiring of which are told in detail. 
Among other things Gliickel narrates also of the impression the re¬ 
ports of the doings of Sabbatai Zevi, the false Messiah, made upon 
German Jews. Hamburg was a center of Sabbatism, for the Sephar¬ 
dic community there contained a large number of followers of the 
Messiah, but even among the Ashkenazic Jews there were some 
staunch believers that redemption was near. Gluckel’s father-in-law, 
Joseph Hammel, sold his property and made all preparations to de¬ 
part for Palestine. He even packed two barrels full of smoked meats 
and dried fruits and sent them to Hamburg to be ready for the day 
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of sailing to the Holy Land. The old man, however, was doomed to 
disappointment, and the food, Gliickel tells us, had to be consumed 
by her family. 

The fifth book contains the story of her widowhood, her struggle 
to raise her family of eight children who were yet young, to educate 
them and marry them off. Gliickel performed her duties in a most 
masterly manner. She carried on the business and amplified her for- 
tune, made seven marriage alliances for her younger sons and daugh¬ 
ters, all of the highest degree, and endowed each one with a respect¬ 
able dowry. In the narration of these events, her character as a mother, 
as a business woman and as the head of a large family is drawn in 
strong relief. She followed her own maxims pronounced in the first 
book, namely strict honesty in business, and paid several times large 
sums to the creditors of. her children so that the name Hammel re¬ 
main unsullied. In selecting matches for her children, nobility of 
family and learning were her first concern, though the matter of 
dowry was not discarded. Her children were scattered after their 
marriages through the leading cities of Germany, Austria and Alsace, 
such as Metz, Berlin, Vienna and other cities, but she was still the 
head of the family. The narratives of the affairs of the Hammel fam¬ 
ily are full of human interest. 

The sixth and the seventh books are devoted to Gluckel’s life in 
Metz, her second marriage and widowhood. She describes fully her 
first two years of happy life with Cerf Levy, his bankruptcy and pov¬ 
erty. In the description of the sudden adversity that came upon the 
rich banker and her fall from great wealth into the abyss of misery, 
the fine qualities of her personality are shown at their best. No com¬ 
plaint escapes her pen, but she accepts the vicissitudes of fortune with 
stoic resignation. On the other hand, she is very proud of the fact 
that her husband gave to his creditors even the last tin spoon in order 
to save the integrity of his name. 

The same stoic equanimity is manifested in her description of her 
misery after Levy’s death when she lost her home and was forced to 
live in a small garret room without stove or fire-place. 

The Memoirs of Gliickel are of great interest to the student of 
human life and that of Jewish history. 

To the autobiographic literature of the period belong also the Me¬ 
moirs of Dob of Bolihow (1723-1805) which were only recendy pub¬ 
lished. Dob received, in addition to the usual Hebrew education, 
also instruction in Polish and Latin, and was on the whole a well read 
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man. Though he was engaged like his father in the wine business, 
he devoted his leisure to study and reading, and even tried his hand 
at literary composition. He composed a kind of history of Jewish 
sects by the name Dibre Bin ah and began to translate the German 
rendering of Humphrey Pridaw’s treatise On the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments, into Hebrew. In his leisure moments he wrote down his 
memoirs. 

Unfortunately, the last work has not come down to us either com¬ 
pletely or in an orderly and systematic arrangement. The Memoirs 
do not constitute a coherent story of his life but consist of isolated 
chapters, each containing more or less connected narratives of events 
in his life with no specific order of arrangement, as some of the later 
happenings precede the earlier ones. 

The greater part of the book consists of records of his commercial 
transactions-and his various business trips and dealings. Here and 
there, however, we find notices about Jewish communal life in various 
cities in Galicia, as well as a number of facts concerning the relations 
of the Polish government to the Jews during the period. Dob also 
records some important changes that took place at the time in the 
Polish commonwealth. The book though not distinguished as a lit¬ 
erary prdouction, is yet valuable on account of the historical material 
it contains. 


D. Critical and Literary History 

144. AZARYA DE ROSSI'S MEOR ENAYIM 

As we have seen in our survey of the historical literature of the 
period, most of the books written in this field merely convey infor¬ 
mation regarding the past life of the people and no attempt is made 
by their authors to test critically the material they are dealing with. 
Yet criticism was not entirely neglected, as there is at least one valu¬ 
able contribution to this important branch of literature, and that is 
Azarya de Rossi’s collection of historical essays called Meor Enayim 
(The Light of the Eyes). 

Azarya ben Moses de Rossi (1513-1578) was a descendant of one 
of the noblest Jewish families in Italy. The family called itself ha- 
Adumim (The Red People, hence de Rossi) and cherished a tradition 
that its ancestors were brought to Rome from Jerusalem by Titus. 
Moses, Azarya’s father, lived in Mantua and it is there where the 
gifted son spent his youth and received his education. Azarya was 
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trained both in Jewish and secular learning, and he attained an ex¬ 
ceptional mastery of almost all branches of science of his time. He 
knew besides Hebrew also Latin, Italian and Greek, though he did 
not master the latter sufficiently. He studied medicine and most 
likely practiced it, but his real interest lay in historical and theologi¬ 
cal studies to which he devoted himself with great energy. Azarya’s 
erudition was remarkable and the extent of his reading all-embrac¬ 
ing. He was at home in the entire Jewish literature in all its branches, 
and equally at home in the writings of Philo, Josephus, Plato, the 
Church Fathers, the works of Cicero, Quintilian, Thomas Aquinas 
and a host of others; in short in the entire philosophical, theological 
and historical literature of his time. 

He seemed to have made his home at Ferrara, though from time to 
time he sojourned temporarily in several of the papal cities. In 1571, 
an earthquake took place in Ferrara and Azarya’s home was de¬ 
stroyed along with others, though none of his family was injured, 
and he was forced to move to a place across the River Po. There he 
began to devote himself to literary composition. He first wrote a 
short treatise on the earthquake called Kol Elohim (The Voice of 
God). Next he translated from the Latin into Hebrew the Apocry¬ 
phal book known as the Letter of Aristeas (Vol. I, Sect. 65), where 
the story of the Septuagint translation is told, calling his work Hod- 
rath Zehenim (The Glory of the Elders) and finally he composed his 
various essays. He included them all in one work, Mtor Enayim 
which was printed in 1574 at Ferrara. The book aroused great dis¬ 
cussion and many scholars took issue with him for his assertions. 
The author, therefore, prepared a second edition where he replied to 
his critics, and added another treatise called Mazref la-Kcscph in 
which the main problem of his work, that of the authenticity of the 
era of creation, is further elucidated and the entire question of the 
calendar is gone into in a thorough manner. 

The Meor Enayim is divided into three parts, the first two are the 
above mentioned, the treatise on earthquakes and the translation of 
the Letter of Aristeas, and the third called Imri Binah containing 
sixty chapters consists of various essays and constitutes the body of 
the book. Of the first two parts, there is little to be said, except that 
the Kol Elohim is a description of the events of the earthquake to¬ 
gether with a short discussion of the causes of the quakes, and that 
the translation of the letter of Aristeas is rendered in an accurate 
manner and in good Hebrew style. 
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The third part is divided into four sections (Maamarim), each sub¬ 
divided into chapters. The aim of the work as a whole is to examine 
critically many of the views contained in Talmudic literature on cer¬ 
tain events in Jewish history, or literary matters, or the nature of 
institutions, and to ascertain whether the cherished views are really 
true, especially as compared with those held by oher writers both Jew¬ 
ish and gentile. Azarya was not exactly the first Jewish scholar who 
utilized in his studies the works written by gentiles, but he was the 
first who studied them thoroughly and brought to bear the results of 
these studies upon his investigations. He cites more than ninety 
works written in Greek, Latin or Italian and displays a thorough 
knowledge of the works of Philo, Josephus, Eusibius, Jerome, St. 
Augustine and the later divines and historians. He collates the state¬ 
ments on Jewish history and antiquities contained in the writings of 
these men with those contained in Talmudic literature and by critical 
methods endeavors to elicit the truth. 

The opening two chapters of the first section are devoted to apolo¬ 
gies both for the variety of the content of his book and for the exten¬ 
sive use he makes of the writings of gentiles. As to the former, the 
author felt that he is introducing something new in Jewish literature, 
namely the short essay, and he attempts to prove the advantage of a 
book which discusses many subjects rather than only one exhaust¬ 
ively. Regarding the latter, he holds forth a long apology telling us 
that even the authors of the Talmud followed, in matters of science, 
the opinions of non-Jews, and that scholars throughout the ages had 
studied the works of gentiles, and finally assures us that he will not 
quote anything derogatory to the Torah but, on the contrary, things 
which will corroborate its truth and add to its glory. He then intro¬ 
duces to the readers Philo and his works, and in connection with 
this, he discusses the Jewish sects during the Second Commonwealth 
as described both by Philo and Josephus. Here Azarya suggests 
that since we have no characterization either in Talmudic literature 
or in the works of these historians of the character of the Bethusians, 
that this sect was identical with the Essenes. 

A few more chapters are devoted to Philo, where the author quotes 
on the one hand, a number of excerpts from his writings which agree 
with the accepted Jewish views, and on the other hand, many passages 
which do not agree with them. He observes correctly that Philo did 
not read the Bible in the original but used the Septuagint; and hence 
many of his mistaken notions. He even devotes a special chapter to 
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an apology on behalf of the philosopher. The discussion of Philo 
brings Azarya to a discussion of the Septuagint, namely the state¬ 
ments about this translation in the Talmud, its deviaions from the 
Masoretic text and the question how these differences arose. In all 
these matters de Rossi displays great critical skill in the examination 
of the documents. He makes an interesting suggestion regarding 
the text underlying the Septuagint which is, that during the early 
part of the Second Commonwealth there were two texts of the Bible, 
one in Hebrew which was carefully guarded and the other a popular 
edition in Aramaic, written in the ancient Hebrew script. It is this 
second text which was translated into Greek, and since it was not 
guarded, there were a number of changes which crept into it, and 
the same variations were incorporated into the Septuagint. It is 
worth while noting that this supposition was revived in our own 
days by some Biblical scholars. 

The last four chapters of the section deal with such subjects as the 
comparison of the stories about Alexander the Great found in the 
Talmud and in Plutarch, the massacre of the Jews at Alexandria 
under Trajan, the large number of Jews at the time of the destruction 
of the Second Temple and a vindication of the Rabbis for some of 
their erroneous views on matters of science. In the apology for 
the Rabbis, he proves first of all that they did not possess a thorough 
knowledge about astronomy and kindred sciences, and consequently 
they erred at times. He lays down his principle that their authority 
is to be accepted only in matters of law and tradition, for in subjects 
which concern other departments of knowledge they were limited 
by the conditions of their time, but their glory is not diminished, 
even if we assume that they erred occasionally. 

The second section paves the way for his main thesis given in the 
third section, namely that we must revise our reckoning according to 
the era of creation, for there are some errors in the Biblical chronol¬ 
ogy, as well as in the Talmudic tradition, namely that the period of 
the First Temple lasted for 410 years and that of the second 420. 
The second section therefore deals with subjects pertaining to the 
main thesis which affect the chronological calculations mentioned. 
In the opening chapters, Azarya quotes the earlier commentators of 
the Bible, such as Kimhi, Gersonides and Abrabanel who differed 
in their interpretation of certain verses from the one adopted in the 
Talmud and in the Seder Olam (Vol. I, Sect. 74). Thus, Kimhi 
computes the length of the existence of the First Temple to be 429 
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years, Gersonides 419, Abraham Ibn Daud 430, but all disregard the 
figure 410 fixed in the Seder Olam and adopted by the Talmud. 

He then discusses various questions such as the time of Simon the 
Just, the number of the Persian kings from Cyrus to Alexander, the 
beginning of the Seleucid era, 7 the time when the Jews began to 
reckon according to creation and several kindred subjects. He also 
discusses in several chapters the method of the Rabbis in interpreting 
the Bible for purposes of instruction in ethics and religion, and enun¬ 
ciates principles of great value for the understanding of the Agada. 
First, that these Agadic interpretations are not to be taken literally 
but metaphorically or symbolically, and that their main purpose was 
to draw from the verse the lesson the Rabbis had in mind and not to 
explain the verse in accordance with its plain meaning. Moreover, 
the Rabbis themselves were conscious of the fact that the peshat and 
the homiletic interpretation were two different things and that the 
verse must always be understood plainly. Second, that the Rabbis 
imposed their authority only in such matters, mostly legal, which they 
believed either to have been handed down from Sinai or deduced 
from the Pentateuch by the fixed rules of interpretation, or that were 
established by them as a fence around the law. In all other matters, 
such as astronomy, chronology and related studies, they merely ex¬ 
pressed an opinion and one is permitted to differ with them. For 
the establishment of these principles, he cites a number of quotations 
from Talmudic literature and opinions of various authorities. 

The third section which contains the main thesis of the book is 
devoted primarily to chronology and is denominated Yemoth Olam 
(The Days of the World). As the question of he length of the years 
of existence of the Second Temple is the crux of the problem, he con¬ 
centrates on that point. The acceptance of the number of 420 years 
for the duration of that period is based primarily on the number of 
years the Persian rule extended before the conquest of Alexander. 
The Seder Olam followed by the Talmud fixed that number as 
thirty-four. Such a short period, of course, can not account for all the 
events that took place from the building of the Temple to the con- 

’ This era began in 312 B. C. E. with the victory won by the combined forces of 
Seleucus Nicator and Ptolemy Soter at Gaza over those of Antigones. This year marks 
the beginning of the reign of the Seleucid dynasty over Syria, and hence also that of the 
era. The Jews who lived in the land under the sway of the Seleucids also adopted it 
at the time. In Palestine, though, it was discarded immediately after the victory of the 
Hasmoneans, but the Jews of Babylonia continued to use that era for over a thousand 
years after the Syrian kingdom ceased to exist. 
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quest of Alexander, and the Rabbis were forced to assume that the 
four names of the Persion kings mentioned in the Bible in reality refer 
only to two kings and so make Cyrus bear three names. Likewise the 
Talmudists placed Zerubabel, Ezra and Nehemiah in one generation, 
and Simon the Just, the last of the Great Assembly in the following 
generation. The days of the Great Assembly were thus shortened to 
a few years. All these errors resulted from the assumption that the 
length of that period was only 420 years. And it is primarily against 
this erroneous historical conception that Azarya directs his criticism. 

As usual, he begins the section with an apology for his attempting 
to disprove the opinions of the Rabbis. Next he marshals in four 
chapters the testimonies of four historians, the Greek Xenophones, 
the Persian Metastenes, Philo and Josephus all of whom speak of a 
considerable number of Persian kings between Cyrus and the last 
Darius. He then concentrates his attack on the entire Biblical chro¬ 
nology, pointing out errors in the traditionally assumed period of 
duration of the residence of the Jews in Egypt and in the extent of 
the periods of the First and Second Temples. He proves from the long 
chain of high priests that held office between the time of the Res¬ 
toration and Simon the Just, from the eight descendants of Zerubabel 
mentioned in I Chronicles, Ch. II, and from the lists of the Persian 
kings, that the assumption of thirty-four years to be the span of time 
from the Restoration to Alexander is preposterous. 

He therefore comes to the conclusion that we must add to the era 
of creation at least a hundred years. Azarya does not fix the num¬ 
ber of years for the duration of the Second Temple, but surmises it 
to have been at least 490. We know it now to have been 586. 

The fourth section contains a number of essays on such subjects as 
the translations of Onkelos and Aquila, on the form of the priestly 
vestments, on the ancient Hebrew script, on the origin of the vowels 
and accents and on the forms of poetry in the Bible. Every essay 
is very elucidating, and our knowledge of the subjects is greatly en¬ 
riched by numerous quotations from the entire Jewish literature as 
well as from other sources. It is interesting to note that in regard to 
the origin of the vowels and accents, Azarya is very conservative. 
He differs with Elijah Levita (Sea. 8) who ascribes the invention 
of the vowels and accents to the period after the close of the Talmud, 
and believes that the vowels at least were already known to Moses, 
but that the accents might have been invented later. 
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forms of poetry in the Bible displays a keen understanding of the 
poetic portions of Scriptures, and constitutes a contribution to Biblical 
knowledge. 

The work of Azarya, Meor Enayim, is one of the few books that 
really deserve their name, for it shed light on many knotted prob¬ 
lems in Jewish history and blazed the path for a real scientific study 
of Jewish history and literature. The founders of Jewish science in 
the nineteenth century saw justly in de Rossi the pioneer who made 
possible the continuation of their own work. 

However, the contemporaries of the author were not as favorably 
inclined toward the book as were the later generations, and on the 
contrary, considered it pernicious and heretical. The appearance of 
the Meor Enayim raised a storm of protests, especially in Safed, the 
center of Talmudic and mystic scholarship at the time, and according 
to reports, the great scholar Joseph Karo was about to issue a ban 
against all readers of the work. But before he carried out his inten¬ 
tion he took sick and died. When these reports reached Italy, the 
rabbis there took counsel and finally issued a decree that no pious 
Jew should read the Meor Enayim until he reached the age of twenty- 
five and then only by special permission by the scholars of his city. 
This decree was signed by the Rabbinical courts of Venice, Ferrara, 
Padua, Pesaro and other leading communities. Later, however, the 
decree was revoked and was soon forgotten altogether. Such were 
the struggles of the first attempt at critical history. 

145. LITERARY HISTORY 

Just as Mediaeval literature is meager in histories written from 
a critical point of view, it is likewise poor in works dealing with the 
history of literature. This is partly explained by the fact that most 
Jewish histories include to a great extent the record of literary prog¬ 
ress and give the names of the works of the men whose life they tell 
Some of these histories, as the Seder ha-Doroth, (Sect. 134) even have 
a section dealing with bibliography. Yet there were a few writers 
who paid special attention to this branch of literature and left us sev¬ 
eral works dealing with books and authors. These books are pri¬ 
marily bibliographical works, but they embrace more than a mere 
catalogue of titles, inasmuch as they contain also some biographical 
data and short notes on the contents of the books they mention, and 
they thus furnish good material for a literary history. 

i. The earliest of these works is the literary letter of Joseph Solo- 
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mon del Medigo (1591-1657) to Zerah of Troki, the Karaite, (Sect. 
126) which for want of a specific name is called Ohuz after the 

opening words of the epistle. The letter written in rhymed prose and 
with excessive euphuism gives a short sketch of the most important 
productions of Mediaeval Jewish literature with the exception of Rab¬ 
binics. It begins with a tirade against the Kabbalists and their works, 
in which not only the important books on mysticism are mentioned 
but also its principal theories. He next turns to praise the scientists 
and scholars of former ages who devoted their time to worthy studies, 
such as astronomy and mathematics, gives a list of their principal 
works in these fields, and outlines for his correspondent a reading 
course in Jewish literature. He begins with the science of language, 
recommends the works of the best grammarians and turns to poetry 
and prose citing the Classical works in these fields. From these, he 
proceeds to philosophy and enumerates the important productions in 
the field. Bible exegesis and miscellaneous books, such as histories, 
works on ethics and tales of travel are next listed and discussed. He 
concludes the letter by a list of his own woi'ks. 

The letter is of literary interest for it is not a catalogue but contains 
pointed remarks about the character of the books, either of a compli¬ 
mentary or derogatory nature. Some of del Medigo’s remarks be¬ 
came standard quotations in literary history and were frequently cited 
without mention of the author. Thus, the name he gave to Ibn 
Yahya’s history, calling it Shalthelcth ha-Shckarim instead of Shal- 
shdeth ha-Kabbala clung to the work through the ages. Equally fa¬ 
mous is his statement about the four principal commentators of the 
Guide of Maimonides, namely Moses Narboni, Shem Tob ben Joseph, 
Asher Crescas and Ephodi, or Profiat Duran. These four, says del- 
Medigo, are like the four sons mentioned in the Passover Haggadah. 
Narboni is the Rosha, the wicked, for he is the radical, Shem Tob is 
the Hakam, the wise, for his commentary explains the words of Mai¬ 
monides well and also analyzes them; Grescas is the Tam, the simple 
one, for his explanation is insufficient, and Ephodi is the She-Aine 
Yodea Us hoi, as he comments briefly and clearly but raises no dif¬ 
ficulties against Maimonides. 

The letter is also a human document, for it reveals the double per¬ 
sonality of del-Medigo. The same man who wrote a number of 
Kabbalistic works himself (Sect. 119) and speaks there of the Kab- 
bala and of Luria in the most exalted terms, mocks in this letter at 
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its teachings in a most atrocious and undignified manner. He also 
makes light of the Talmudic studies which he lauds in his other 
works. 

ii. The second work on literary history which is in the nature of 
a bibliography is the Sifthe-Yeshenim (The Lips of the Sleeping), a 
euphuistic name for the works of dead authors by Sabbatai Bass (1641- 
1718). Sabbatai was a cantor by profession, hence his name Bass, 
i. e. possessor of a bass voice. He first served the Jewsih community 
in Prague, then in other cities. Finally, after many years of travel he 
settled in Dyhenfurth, a town near Breslau, and established there a 
Hebrew press. On his travels and especially during his stay at Am¬ 
sterdam, he gathered material for his work. 

The book is divided into two sections or parts, each of which he 
calls Deleth (Door). The first part is devoted to the Bible and all 
books dealing with it. The second part embraces the literature cen¬ 
tering around the Oral Law or the Talmud, including of course all 
works on other subjects, besides those of Rabbinics, though the latter 
are given special attention. Bass listed over twenty-four hundred 
books and arranged them in alphabetical order in twenty divisions 
according to subject matter. At the end of the book there is an in¬ 
dex of the authors, and lists of the Tannaim, Amoraim, and Gaomim. 
Bass’ Sifthe, though far from complete, is a very useful work and is 
well organized. It was frequendy utilized by the succeeding bib¬ 
liographers. 

iii. Another valuable book of bibliography is the Shem ha-Gedolim 
(Glory of the Great) by Joseph Hayyim Azulai (Sect. 139). Azulai, 
as we saw above, traveled extensively throughout Europe, and during 
these journeys visited many public and private libraries gathering ma¬ 
terial for his work. As is evident from his wridngs, he himself pos¬ 
sessed a number of manuscripts. He wrote many works but is pri¬ 
marily known for this particular one. 

There are two divisions to the Shem ha-Gedolim, the Maare\eth 
ha-Gedolim and the Maarel^eth haSepharim, (The Order of Great 
Men and The Order of Books). In the first, over three thousand 
short biographies are given, and in the second an equal number of 
books are listed. Both divisions are arranged alphabedcally. Azulai 
intersperses the first part with quotations from the works of the men 
he describes, and also notes, in accordance with his Kabbalistic teach¬ 
ing, the kind of soul the scholar possessed and at times even enters 
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into polemical discussions refuting the view of his predecessors on 
certain matters. In a similar manner, he comments upon the books 
he lists in the second part. 

Azulai was subjective in his selection of the works. As a Kabbah 
ist and primarily a Talmudic scholar, his main interest lay in Rab¬ 
binics, works on Kabbala and other books of purely religious nature. 
Of the other branches of literature, he thought lightly. He therefore 
either omitted such productions or gave them brief mention, mostly 
including them in the biography of the author. Thus, he makes no 
mention of Gersonides’ Milhamoth, nor of his commentaries on the 
Bible, though he allots a few lines to his biography. The Kuzari, the 
Emunoth we-Deot and the Guide of Maimonides are not dealt with 
in separate articles but included in the biographies of their authors. 
All that he has to say of Hasdai Crescas’ 'Or Adonai is that it ad¬ 
vises to study the Talmud and observe the precepts, passing over in 
silence its higher value as a philosophical book. But with all its short¬ 
comings, the Shem ha-Gcdolim is a valuable contribution to Jewish 
literary history. 
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Chapter X 


POLEMICS AND APOLOGETICS 

146. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The adherents of every monotheistic religion which claims to 
possess the whole truth must, in the course of time, on coming in 
contact with the followers of other religions which advance a similar 
claim, produce an extensive polemic literature. They must necessar¬ 
ily defend the teachings of their own religion from the attacks of the 
representatives of other faiths, and very often they arc forced to take 
the offensive and attack the principles of these faiths themselves. 
This necessity was greatly intensified in the course of history, in the 
case of the Jews, on account of both their own peculiar position and 
that of Judaism. 

It has been the tragic destiny of Judaism from its very inception to 
stand alone and face a hostile or at best an unfriendly world. In the 
ancient world, it formed an anomaly in the history of humanity for it 
advocated unity in life and nature, while all other nations favored 
multiplicity. In the Mediaeval world it had to take issue with its 
own daughter religions which claimed to have superseded it in the 
possession of truth, and even attacked their progenitor with weapons 
drawn from its own Scriptures. 

Not less tragic has been the fate of the Jewish people. Scattered 
through the greater part of their history to the four corners of the 
world, the Jews formed a minority in most of the countries in which 
they resided, and as such, were subjected not only to the political but 
also to the cultural power of the majority. They were forced therefore 
to constantly justify their separateness as a cultural and religious entity, 
and whenever they dared, also to prove the superiority of their re¬ 
ligion over that of the majority. For these reasons, Jewish literature 
contains an exceedingly large number of books which are either en¬ 
tirely devoted to polemics and apologetics, or at least exhibit a ten- 
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dency to defend Judaism and vindicate its superiority over other 
religions. 

The place each of the two elements occupied in literature, namely 
the polemic and the apologetic, varied according to the position of 
the Jews and their relations to the surrounding world. Thus, in the 
Biblical and in the early post-Biblical periods, when Israel still lived 
on his land, the polemic element predominated. The prophetic books 
abound with diatribes and passages full of mockery against idolatry 
and idol worshippers, as for example Isaiah Chap. XL, 18-27; XLIV, 
19-21; Jeremiah Chap. X, 1-17; Habakuk Chap. II, 18-20; Psalms Chap. 
CXV and many more places. The Apocryphal and Apocalyptic 
books are likewise full of stinging denunciations and biting satires 
against paganism and its adherents, such as the Letter of Jeremy, 
Chaps. VIII-XV in the Wisdom of Solomon, and the fourth book of 
the Sybilline Oracles (Vol. L pp. 19, 24, 43) in addition to many scat¬ 
tered passages in other books. 

In the later period, when the Jew went into exile and even during 
the Second Commonwealth outside of Palestine in the lands of the 
diaspora, the apologetic element on the whole predominated in lit¬ 
erature, though from time to time, a bold Jewish spirit ventured to 
carry the war into the camp of the enemy and deliver a vigorous attack 
in the form of a trenchant polemic work. These characteristics were 
vividly reflected in the Hellenistic literature of the Jews of the 
diaspora discussed in Volume I (Ch. IV, A and B). 

In the Talmudic period, as long as Jewish life was organized on a 
well established autonomous basis in the two great Jewish centers, 
Palestine and Babylon, the pressure of the outside life and culture 
was not strongly felt in Judaism. Hence there was no urgent need 
for a special literary activity of a polemic or apologetic nature. But 
whenever such tendency found expression, it was more of a polemic 
character rather than an apologetic one. In the entire wide Talmudic 
and Midrashic literature, we do not find a single treatise or book 
devoted either to a discussion of the qualities of Judaism or to a 
criticism of the principles of other religions. We do find, though, 
hundreds of passages scattered throughout these literatures where 
paganism, Christianity, and in the younger Midrashim also Islam are 
mentioned, and their teachings severely criticized and often bitterly 
satirized. That these literatures contain an equal number of passages 
extolling the superiority of the teachings of Judaism goes without 
saying. But in all these expressions, there is little of the apologetic 
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except on one point and that is the explanation of the low state of the 
Jews. The dispersion of Israel and their sufferings was, as we will 
see, a strong weapon wielded by the representatives of the other re¬ 
ligions, and especially of Christianity and Islam, in their polemics 
against the adherents of Judaism. It was considered by them proof 
of their claims that the Jewish religion was superseded by the later 
revelations to Jesus or Mohammed. Consequently, the Rabbis were 
forced to combat this argument and find some justification for the 
exile and the resultant suffering of the Jews. 

It is therefore with the rise of Christianity and Islam, the two 
daughter religions, to complete power, each in its own sphere, that 
an extensive polemic and apologetic literature began to develop. Both 
of these religions were aggressive and propagandists and saw in 
Judaism a living protest against their claims to the possession of 
truth. Consequently, their representatives made repeated attacks 
against it, and attempted to prove their superiority over Judaism. 
Moreover, the frequent persecutions which resulted in the increase 
of Jewish converts, the forced religious disputations prevalent in 
Christiandom, the emoluments held out to apostates and libelers of 
Judaism, all these produced a large anti-Jewish literature, and the 
Jewish scholars were forced to defend their faith and sometimes meet 
these attacks with counter charges. Thus this kind of literature grad¬ 
ually increased through all the centuries of suffering of the Middle 
Ages, and especially from the twelfth century on. 

We must, therefore, note a great difference between the polemic 
and apologetic works produced in Christian countries and those in 
Mohammedan. The difference is both quantitative and qualitative. 
The fact that the teachings of Islam are closer to Judaism than those 
of Christianity, inasmuch as they emphasize the purity of the con¬ 
ception of God and His unity and command the performance of 
many religious ceremonies resembling those of Judaism, as well as 
the better position of the Jews, their participation in the general cul¬ 
ture, and the comparative ignorance of the Mohammedans of Jewish 
literature, prevented the development of polemics in the countries 
under the sway of Islam. In addition we must also take into consid¬ 
eration that the Mohammedans abstained from forced religious dis¬ 
putations and often endeavored to hide their sacred scriptures from 
the Jews. Only on rare occasions, especially during the infrequent 
persecutions, do we find Mohammedan scholars writing polemic 
works against Judaism, for most of these, written in Arabic were com- 
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posed by Syrian Christians. Finally, the polemic works of the Islam 
sages deal primarily with the limitation of the rights of the adherents 
of other religions, and dwell but litde on the refutation of their prin¬ 
ciples. 

As a result of all these factors, the Jewish polemic and apologetic 
works dealing with Islam are limited in number and comparatively 
milder in tone. The great mass of works belonging to this particular 
literature was produced in Christian countries and deals mainly with 
the teachings of Christianity and the attacks and charges of its repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The nature and character of this literature accumulated through 
the centuries are many-sided. While this literature is largely defensive 
and apologetic, aiming to refute the many charges and libels against 
Judaism as well as the claims of Christianity to the possession of truth, 
it is yet of a decided polemic tone and color. Not only do the special 
polemic works display a belligerent quality but even in the apolo¬ 
getic works, the line between the defensive and the offensive attitudes 
is not drawn fast. For we really can not defend ourselves against 
the charges of an opponent without implying that the views on which 
the charges are based are erroneous and worthless. And just as the 
arguments of the representatives of Christianity against Judaism, as 
well as their claims to the veracity of their teachings were various and 
drawn from several fields of literature, such as exegesis, philosophy, 
theology, history and kindred subjects, so were the polemic and apolo¬ 
getic works of the Jewish authors varied in nature. 

First of all comes the question of Biblical exegesis. Almost all 
Christian sages, from the Church Fathers down, based the claims of 
their religion to be the ultimate revelation, on a large number of pas¬ 
sages in the Old Testament which they interpreted as prophesying 
the advent of Jesus and the establishment of the Church as a substi¬ 
tute for the synagogue. Then there are the philosophical-theological 
questions, such as the reconciling of the unity of* God and His rela¬ 
tion to the world with the conceptions of the divinity of Jesus and 
his role in the conduct of the affairs of men, as well as the problem 
of original sin, the Messiah and similar questions. There is also an 
historical phase bearing upon the origin of Christianity. 

As a result, almost all branches of Jewish literature had to deal to 
a greater or lesser extent with some phase of these complicated prob¬ 
lems. The greatest burden fell to the exegetes, philosophers and the¬ 
ologians. The leading exegetes and interpretcaacCj^tthlBuaich as 
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Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Nahmanides, Gersonides, KJmin, Abrabanel aod 
others devoted more or less attention to polemics or apologetics in 
their commentaries and some i$ theta dealt with the questions quite 
extensively. Again' thfc philqsdphew-^ ftiitl theologians in their enunci¬ 
ation of the priaripfe of Judaism and dogmas had to meet the objec¬ 
tions of the representatives of the other faiths and elucidate their con¬ 
ceptions. 

Some of these longer excursuses of the exegetes and philosophers 
were at times coffered into separate works arid thus constitute a part 
of this spedal iiteraturej hut much of rhe material remained as an 
integral part of the original vyorfe We have then two different 
types of polemics and apologetics, one which is dealt with in .special 
works devoted to that purpose, and the other which forms parts and 
sections ofojffe works, v . ' 

Tins literature has in addition to the many phases indicated also 
a humorqusuphase, for besides the intellectuality displayed in the var¬ 
ious productions, there is* also expressed here and there a biting and 
sharp wit. As in all polemics and dash of opinions, wit forms the 
sptce of the argument, so is it in this branch of Jewish literature. Of 
course, due to the position of the Jews and the fear of the zealous 
guardians of the honor of the ruling religion, the inquisitors and the 
censors, dtese particular flashes of wit are often veiled. However, to 
the one who can read between the lines, the keen irony and biting 
satire are fully revealed. 

We have hitherto, discussed the polemic literature which has for 
its object of discussiofi the tenets and principles of other faiths. Rut 
there is also a species of polemics which attacks the opinions of a 
Sect of --M uf the same faith or defends the views of the ancient 

faith agshhst disseruers and this type is not to be neglected. Many 
khisms arisen fe the moa imptHtapr of which was 

that of Katajism. These schisms and differences of opinion likewise 
called forth ao extensive literature. However, the polemic works of 



of the Rabbanites, their opponents,, were also described 
tive places.. Them were, though, minor doka:'>o ; >, « 
also created small eddiesf in the current of literature, such 
me nr in opposition to philosophy, to the Kabbaja 
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opposition to the oral law ex preyed in works of certain scholars and 
thinkers. These also will have to be considered in 'he present chap¬ 
ter. 

Finally, as ui all other surveys of extensive departments of litera¬ 
ture, rhe present one will be limited to the salient works in the field. 

' 

A. Polemics Against Other Religions 


/#. EARLY POLEMIC LITERATURE. 

Duurtg the Classical period no special, works devoted to apolo¬ 
getics or polemics were produced until its very end (see bdow, Sect. 
148), but many chapters dealing with the subjects were incorporated 
in other works, The earliest author who dealt with these matters in 
connection with other works was the philosopher David Al-Mukamis 
(VoU I, p. 325) who lived towards the end of the ninth century. In 
his philosophic work. The Boo\ of Twenty Tractate.', in which he 
discussed primarily the proofs for the existence and the unity of 
God, he. devoted two tractates (IX. X) to arguments against the the¬ 
ories of Christianity .showing that its conceptions undermine pure 
monotheism. The book was written in Arabic and was lost, but it 
must have becu translated into Hebrew, as fragments of such a ver¬ 
sion exist. Moses Iba Ezra Who quotes the work of Al-Mukamis 
tells us that it contained also a polemic section against Islam, especially 
against the view stated by Mohammed that the wonderful style of the 
Koran is sufficient proof for its Divine origin as it can not be imi¬ 
tated. The same author wrote also another treatise which he incor¬ 
porated in his commentary on Genesis, entitled, Against the Abroga¬ 
tion of the Torah, where he endeavored to show the immutability of 
the latter. This was directed both against Christianity and Islam 
which advance the same claim, that their revelations superseded that 
of the Old Testament. 

The vindication of the superiority of the monotheistic conception 
of Judaism ovct that of Christianity, and the refutation of the claim 
of the Abrogation of the Law made by both daughter religions was 
uifce>. iip by Saadis in a numhei of chapters in his Entitnoth we- 
(V •>*. 166). The former is dealt with in three chapters 

v, ui the work (Chaps., VI 4 X)' where he describes 

«5«Votig Christ** os regarding Jesus, his ua- 
w He .stitnut to have been well versed in the 
'••wwsr of - the' ; 4»e doemtse of incarnation, 
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for he quotes the views of the Nestoriaos and the Monophysites be¬ 
sides the one of the orthodox Christians, He also qtuotss the opinion of 
a rationalist sect which sees in Jesus only a prophet. He refutes all the 
views, as well As evidences from the Old Testament adduced by their 
propounders, jot die pre-existence of Jesus. The question of the Abro¬ 
gation of the Law is discussed by Saadia m^idtt^db^pters (VII-X) in 
the third book. He explains that miracles do not constitute proof of 
the veracity cf any religion. It is to be judged primarily on its own 
merit of nobility. By this he wishes to say that the miracles claimed by 
the followers of Christianity and Islam to have been performed by 
their founders do not prove the revelation of die religions even if the 
facts were as stated. He advances an argument for the immutability 
of the Torah from the eternity of the Jewish people as promised by 
God through the prophets. This eternity, says Saadia, can not be ac¬ 
complished unless the Torah is eternal, for it is the Law vrtiich makes 
the Jews a nation. He then refutes several exegetieal inter pretatioss 
of verses which make them refer to future revelations by Jesus and 
Mohammed. He further polemizes against the Christians in the eighth 
book dealing with the coming of the Messiah. 

The question of the Abrogation of the Law was also discussed by 
the last Gaon of Sura, Samuel ben Hofni (Vol. I, Sect, 152) in an 
apologetic and polemic work written in Arabic entitled Nosik d~ 
Sharia (The Abrogation of the Law). The book irsdf is lost but 
we possess a number of quotations by Moses Ibn Ezra in two of his 
works. From these we can infer that not only did Samuel ben Hofni 
defend the immutability of the Torah, but also refuted the claim of 
Islam to the. divine origin of the Koran on account of its wonderful 
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proof to a non-Arabic speaking man, for he can not appreciate the 
qualities of the style. Again, speaking on prophecy (Sect. I, 87) and 
the condition necessary for its attainment, ha-Levi deliberately enu¬ 
merates continence as one of the conditions, referring thus to Maham- 
med’s well known passion for women which accordingly disqualifies 
his claim to prophecy. He refutes the argument advanced both by 
Christian and Mohammedans that the low state of the Jews proves 
that God had forsaken them, from the fact that both religions speak 
of the poor and the humble as being closer to God than the rich and 
powerful, and that consequently this proof is valueless. 

In another place, (Sect. IV, 2), he charges both religions with re¬ 
taining many pagan customs in their ceremonies, and with bestowing 
special honor on places which were formerly seats of idolatry, namely 
Rome and Mecca. Similar polemic passages or refutations of argu¬ 
ments advanced by the professors of the daughter religions are nu¬ 
merous in the book, which together with its general tendency of vin¬ 
dicating the superiority of Judaism, thus impart to the work a pro¬ 
nounced polemic and apologetic character. This tendency, however, 
by no means detracts from the value of the Kuzari as being an excel¬ 
lent exposition of the principles of Judaism. 

Much apologetic and polemic material is also contained in the 
famous letter of Maimonides to the Jews of Yemen in South Arabia 
known as Iggereth Teman (Teman is the Hebrew equivalent for 
Yemen). The Jews of that country were forced in the year 1171 by 
the decree of the Sultan to embrace Islam publicly in order to escape 
death or exile. This apparent conversion soon wrought havoc in the 
South Arabian Jewry. On the one hand, there arose an apostate who 
endeavored to convince his former brethren of the veracity of Islam 
by pointing to certain passages in the Bible which are supposed to 
presage the coming of Mohammed, and the substitution of the Torah 
by his religion. On the other hand, there appeared a false Messiah 
who told the Jews that these sufferings are signs of the nearness of 
redemption. The Jewish leaders of Yemen were gready distracted at 
seeing these dangerous movements in their midst. At the advice of a 
pupil of Maimonides, Solomon ha-Cohen, who was visiting the coun¬ 
try at the time, Jacob Al-Fayumi, a leading Temanite scholar turned 
to the sage of Egypt for counsel and comfort. 

In his letter of response, Maimonides first reminds his unfortunate 
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words of comfort and encouragement, he tells them that the sufferings 
of the Jews are entailed through no fault of their own but as a result 
of the hatred of the nations for the Torah and the Jewish religion. 
The nations thus oppose the will of God, and the Jews must there¬ 
fore not be discouraged, for His will will ultimately triumph. 

He then turns to the claims of the apostate and refutes his inter¬ 
pretations of the Biblical passages. He says further that even the 
Mohammedans themselves do not believe in the evidence as adduced 
by the renegade, for they accuse the Jews of falsifying the Bible and 
deleting every reference to Mohammed. This charge again is not 
true for the Bible was translated into Aramaic, Greek and Latin long 
before Mohammed, and all of these translations agreed with the He¬ 
brew text current at the time of the appearance of the prophet of 
Islam or subsequent to it. 

He devotes the last part of his letter to the false Messiah denounc¬ 
ing his utterings and admonishing his brethren not to be misled by 
him. He encourages them to wait patiently for the coming of the 
real Messiah though they must suffer for the time being. He con¬ 
cludes his letter with words of comfort and assures his coreligionists 
once more of the eternity of the Jewish people by saying that just 
as it is impossible to doubt in the eternal existence of God, so is it 
impossible to waver in the belief of the continued existence of Israel, 
His people. 

148. POLEMIC WORKS OF THE TWELFTH AND THIR¬ 
TEENTH CENTURIES 

As was indicated above, the Jewish scholars of the Classical pe¬ 
riod though greatly interested in the defense of their religion and 
the vindication of its truths, with few exceptions, did not devote spe¬ 
cial works to these subjects but incorporated this kind of material in 
parts of other works. We have to look therefore primarily to the 
post-Classical period for distinct polemic and apologetic books. It is 
with the end of the twelfth century that a prolific activity in this 
field began. At that time, there was also a change in the place of 
production of this literature as well as in its language and direction. 
Hitherto, as we have seen, most of the works of this kind were pro¬ 
duced in the East or in Mohammedan Spain, the language was 
Arabic and Islam the center of attention. Henceforth, the place of 
production was the West, the language mostly Hebrew, and the di¬ 
rection of the works, with several exceptions, against Christianity. 
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i. The earliest of these polemic works is the Sepher ha-Berith (The 
Book of the Covenant) by the grammarian and Bible commentator, 
Joseph Kimhi (Vol. I, Sea. 104). The book is written in the form 
of a dialogue between a believer, (Maamin), i. e. a Jew and a heretic 
(Min, i. e. a Christian. Min is the usual term for Christian in Rab¬ 
binic and in Talmudic and Midrashic literature). The subjects dealt 
with in the work are the interpretations of prophecies and Biblical 
passages which the Christians say refer to Jesus, the questions of or¬ 
iginal sin and Jesus’ redemption of humanity, and finally the charges 
against the Jews. 

The first matter occupies a large part of the book. Kimhi refutes 
all the Christian interpretations and explains the verses in a logical 
and rational way. Typical of these is his refutation of the well known 
claim that the words in Isaiah VII, 14 “Behold an Almah shall con¬ 
ceive and bear a son and thou shalt call his name Immanuel" refer 
to the birth of Jesus for they translate "Almah” virgin. Kimhi be¬ 
sides agreeing with many other Jewish commentators in explaining 
Almah to mean merely a young woman, irrespective whether mar¬ 
ried or unmarried, refutes the reference on other grounds. The 
birth of the son, he says, was given by the prophet as a sign to 
Ahaz king of Judah, to convince him of God’s promise that he has 
nothing to fear from the alliance of the kings of Ephraim and Syria 
who were attacking Jerusalem at the time. If, he concludes, the event 
refers to the birth of Jesus which took place seven hundred years 
later, how could it convince Ahaz of the truth of Isaiah’s prophecy? 
In connection with the interpretation of the Bible in which the Chris¬ 
tians use to a great extent the allegorical method, the author lays down 
the rule that wifh the exception of anthropomorphic expressions found 
in the Bible which contradict the pure conception of God, we have 
no right to say that Moses or the prophets spoke in allegory or meta¬ 
phor. He proves his view in a logical manner. 

Regarding the contention of the Christians that the original sin of 
Adam pursued his descendants and that all of them were, as a punish¬ 
ment, sentenced to hell until Jesus through his suffering redeemed the 
righteous from further damnation, Kimhi has the following to say. 
First, the very conception of original sin contradicts the Bible, where 
it is explicitly stated “Neither shall the children be put to death for 
the fathers; every one shall be put to death for his own sin." (Deut. 
XXIV, 2.) Second, if Jesus came to redeem the sin of Adam, why 
did he not remove also the other curses pronounced against his de- 
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scendants, namely the pain of child birth for women and the maledic¬ 
tion “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread”? Third, if 
the suffering of Jesus were intended to expiate that sin, why then do 
people still suffer death and agonies long after his coming? Was 
not the sin of Adam which brought death into the world wiped out 
by his passion? He adduces several other arguments against these 
theories, including quotations from the gospels which contradict 
these views. 

He then takes up the question of Jesus as the incarnation of 
divinity saying that the view is untenable because of the fact that he 
himself prayed to God for help at the time of the crucifixion, for, 
were he God or the spirit of God incarnated, to whom did he pray, 
why did he not help himself? This argument is frequently repeated 
in all polemic works. 

Kimhi exonerates the Jews from the charges made against them 
such as the killing of the Messiah, their low state and the taking of 
usury and similar accusations. As for the first, he says, did not Jesus 
himself pray for them and ask for their forgiveness? If he forgave 
them, says the author, why bring the charge again? As for the low state 
of the Jews, he argues that they have no government, though they lead 
a fine communal moral virtuous life, while the Christians fall much 
below the standard of the Jews. Again, the taking of usury by the 
Jews is limited to gentiles in accordance with the injunction of the 
Old Testament (Deut. XXIII, 21); but says the author, there are 
many Christians who in spite of the prohibition of the Church, lend 
money on usury both to Jews and their own brethren. The author 
thus Vindicates Jews and Judaism from all charges and attacks at 
times severely the very fundamentals of the Christian faith. 

ii. The son of Joseph, David Kimhi also left us a small polemic 
work entided Vi^uah (Disputation), containing the gist of the argu¬ 
ments presented in a debate he held with a Christian scholar. It does 
not, however, add much that is new, for he reproduces in the main 
the polemic material of his father’s book. Only occasionally do we 
find some new refutation of certain claims presented by Christianity. 
Thus, he devotes some space to the question whether Jesus is the 
promised Messiah or not. He proves by a series of quotations from 
the Old Testament that he did not fulfill the conditions of the Mes¬ 
siah as promulgated by the prophets. He did not redeem Israel from 
exile, he did not rule over all the kings of the world, and finally, he 
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did not bring peace to the world. The prophecies of Isaiah and 
others have not been fulfilled as yet, and hence, the Messiah is still 
to arrive. 

Besides this Vityuah, David Kimhi incorporated many long polemic 
passages in his commentary on the Bible. They are especially nu¬ 
merous and lengthy in his commentary on the Psalms and these were 
collected after his death and printed in a separate book under the 
title Tcshuboth le-Notxrim (Arguments against the Christians). In 
this book, as well as in many polemic passages in the other commen¬ 
taries, our author argues with the Christian exegetes about the inter¬ 
pretation of numerous verses in the prophetic books. It is regrettable 
that many of these passages were deleted in the later editions of the 
commentaries by the censor and are only contained in the very old 
editions. Both Kimhis show a fair acquaintance with the New Tes¬ 
tament, and David even gives several quotations in Latin. 

iii. Another small book likewise entitled Vik\uah was left to us by 
one of the Tosafists, Rabbi Yehiel of Paris. It contains the apology 
on behalf of the Talmud which he advanced in the disputation with 
the apostate, Nicholas Dunin, held in the year 1240 in the presence 
of the king and queen of France and dignitaries of the Church. 
There were associated wtih him other rabbis, among them Moses of 
Coucy,. the codifier (Sect. 51), but it seems that Rabbi Yehiel was 
the spokesman at this disputation, and the Talmud formed the tar¬ 
get of the charges, as Dunin wanted to obtain a verdict for its de¬ 
struction. 

The charges were divided into two classes, first that the Talmud 
contains many abusive anti-Christian passages, and second that it 
contains numerous irrational statements on religion and morality. 
Rabbi Yehiel parried with his antagonist with great skill and re¬ 
futed all his arguments. In answer to Dunin’s accusation regarding 
the abusive references to Jesus, he stated that there were two persons 
by the name of Jesus, one, the founder of Christianity, and another, 
who lived about one hundred and fifty years earlier, and that all the 
statements quoted refer to the latter. As for the irrational statements, 
he asserted that they are found in the Agadic part which is not obli¬ 
gatory upon the Jews to believe. The Agada represents individual 
opinions, and if one wants to accept these views, he may do so, and 
if not, he is at liberty to take any difficult statement as an exaggera¬ 
tion or as incorrect. He added that he believes that all the 

words of the Rabbis are true and that the strange statements must be 
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interpreted to contain a hidden meaning, but he does not want to force 
his views upon any one else. Yehiel was also asked about some Tal¬ 
mudic laws which express animosity to gentiles, and he explained 
each law and statement in a rational manner. Among other things, 
he was asked about the Kol Ntdre formula recited on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement which annuls all vows a Jew may make during 
the year. The charge was made that it is intended to annul all oaths 
and promises made by Jews to gentiles. His answer was that the an¬ 
nulment is intended for vows, oaths and promises made by a 
Jew irrespective whether to a fellow Jew or to a gentile, only if trans¬ 
gressed unconsciously. The purpose of this annulment in advance is 
to save the offender from punishment, but no wilfull transgression 
of an oath or promise given to anybody is tolerated in Judaism. The 
Vityuah, as it seems, was not written by Yehiel himself, but was com¬ 
piled from his notes by a contemporary scholar, Joseph ben Nathan, 
the official (officiali). 

iv. A very important apologetic and polemic work is the Vi\f$uah 
composed by Moses ben Nahman which contains his discussion held 
with the apostate Pablo Christiano at Barcelona in the year 1263. The 
disputation was held at the invitation of the king Jayme I in the 
presence of many bishops and cardinals, and the questions laid down 
for the debate were three: (1) whether the Messiah had already ar¬ 
rived? (2) whether the Messiah is God incarnate or a human being? 
(3) whether Judaism is a true and just religion? The third ques¬ 
tion, however, was not discussed, for the disputation was terminated 
before the expiration of the allotted time at the request of Nahmanides 
and with the consent of the king. 

To prove his first two assertions, Pablo cited Biblical and Talmudic 
passages which according to his interpretation prove both that Jesus 
is the Messiah and that the Messiah is Divine. The Biblical passages 
are Genesis XLIX, 10—a well known verse in polemic literature—, 
Isaiah LII, 13-15, Ch. LIII, and Daniel IX, 25-27, and the Talmudic 
passages are found in the Agada and various Midrashim. Nahman¬ 
ides interpreted the Biblical passages in a logical manner and showed 
that they contain no references to Jesus. He admitted that the Rabbis 
in the Talmud interpret the chapter LIII in Isaiah speaking of the 
servant of the Lord (Ebed Adonai) to refer to the Messiah, but this 
is merely a homiletic interpretation and does not express the real 
meaning of the chapter. He argued that the term “Servant of the 
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Lord” the subject of that chapter refers to the entire Jewish people, 
and that the verses picture its suffering. 

As for the Talmudic passages, .though Nahmanides refuted Pablo’s 
interpretation of each passage, he laid down a general rule about the 
authority of the Agada, a rule similar to the one pronounced by 
Yehiel. He said, we have three kinds of books, the Bible which all 
Jews consider the prime authority, the Talmud, the accepted com¬ 
mentary of the Bible and its laws and precepts, and the Midrashim 
whirfi are like the sermons preached by the representatives of the 
Church. A Jew may and may not accept their views. On this ground, 
he said openly that he does not believe in the story told in the Midrash 
on Lamentations (Ch. I, 51) that the Messiah was born on the day 
the Temple was destroyed. Moreover, he added that the story, 
even if taken literally, does by no means refer to Jesus, for he was 
bom seventy years before that date. He was not satisfied though with 
mere answers to Pablo’s questions but also made several attacks on 
certain principles of Christianity, among them that of original sin and 
Jesus’ redemption of humanity from that taint, but his arguments 
have little new material. They are similar to those produced by 
Joseph Kimhi. 

v. To the thirteenth century belongs most likely the preposterous 
concoction of legends and folk stories about the character and activ¬ 
ities of Jesus known under the name Maase Yeshu or Toldoth Yeshu 
(The Story or Biography of Jesus). The work is an anonymous one 
and probably is an outgrowth of several collections of such stories. 
According to some scholars 1 it was originally compiled in the fifth 
century in Aramaic, of which version there are some fragments, and 
it was later translated into Hebrew. The first Hebrew version seemed 
to have been composed around 1240. Subsequently, other versions 
appeared. However, Jewish polemic authors never referred to it, and 
it only attracted the attention of apostates and enemies of Judaism 
who accused the Jews of hatred of Christianity on the basis of the 
booklet. It was first published by Wagenseil in 1681 in his collection 
of Jewish polemic works under the title Tela Ignea Satanae (The Ar¬ 
rows of Satanic Fire). 

The booklet begins with the story of the illegitimate birth of Jesus 
and is followed by tales of his exploits. We are told that he was both 
a very bright and arrogant student and that both qualities are to be 

1 Dr. Samuel Kraus: Das Leben Jesu* 
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attributed to the fact of his illegitimate birth, for such children, ac¬ 
cording to a popular adage, quoted also in the Talmud, 2 possess these 
qualities. 

His performance of miracles is assumed, but it is explained that he 
possessed the Ineffable Name (Shem ha-Meforosh) and by its use he 
accomplished the wonders. It is only when Judas Iscariot, who is 
here represented not as a disciple but as a Pharisee scholar, managed 
by devious means to defile the Holy Name, that Jesus lost his power, 
and the Jews were able to capture him and bring him to trial. Ac¬ 
cording to the story, he was not executed immediately but was first 
rescued by his followers, escaped to Antioch where he learned witch¬ 
craft and then returned to Palestine. It was after his return that one 
of his disciples Papa ben Ritzitza identified him, and he was then 
captured and sentenced a second time. 

There are many more absurd stories told about his death and bur¬ 
ial. But what is interesting is that the separation of the Christians 
from the Jews, that is their abandoning the observance of the laws 
and the establishment of their institutions, is here attributed to two 
Pharisaic scholars who carried this out at the behest of the Jewish 
leaders. This was done with the purpose that the followers of Jesus 
should not intermingle with the Jews. These scholars, absurd as it 
may seem, were no other than Elijah* (Paul) and Simon (Peter). 
They themselves, according to the account of this booklet, remained 
pious Jews, and all their activities among the Christians was for the 
purpose mentioned above. The story about Peter is quite prevalent 
in Jewish literature, for we have even two versions of a legendary 
Midrash about his assumed aposdeship, called Agadata di Shimon 
Kaifa (The Story of Simon the Rock, i. e. Petra). But of the pseudo- 
aposdeship of Paul, we learn only here. The booklet knows also of 
the later schisms of the Church, especially of the Nestorian, which it 
records in a distorted manner. 

vi. Some apologedc works were also written during the century 
by several anonymous German and French scholars, primarily in¬ 
tended to refute the Chrisdan interpretation of certain Biblical pas¬ 
sages. They are all called by the name Nitzahon (Victory). Two 
of them are extant and were first printed by Wagenseil in his above- 
mendoned collection of Jewish polemic works, one called Nitzahon 

* Jerusalem Talmud, Kiddushin, Ch. IV, II. 

•It is curious that the Toldoth Yeshu gives Paul’s Hebrew name as Elijah and not 
Saul. 
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Yashan (The Old Nitzahon) written by a German Jew toward the 
end of the thirteenth century, and the other Nitzahon Yashan Noshan 
(the oldest), written by a French scholar about the middle of that 
century. Both books use the same method, namely arranging the dis¬ 
puted passages according to the order of the Bible from Genesis to 
Proverbs. The method is typified in Yom Tob Lippman’s Nitzahon, 
the best example of such works, which will be' discussed in the 
proper place. 

149. FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

These two centuries were prolific in the production of polemic 
literature, for during this period a large number of religious dispu¬ 
tations were held and great efforts were made by the Christians to 
convert the Jews. Moreover, due to the persecutions that took place 
in Spain at the end of the fourteenth century, many Jews became 
Christians and the number of apostates who desired to find favor in 
the eyes of their masters by libelling their former religion, increased. 
These wrote books and pamphlets for the purpose of proving to the 
Jews their error in not accepting Christianity, and attempted to indi¬ 
cate the veracity of the new religion they embraced and the abroga¬ 
tion of the old they had forsaken. This insidious activity on the part 
of the apostates called forth a counter activity on the part of the rab¬ 
bis, and they in turn wrote books where they attacked the dogmas of 
Christianity and showed their untenability. As a result, we have a 
considerable number of polemic works written by great scholars of a 
high philosophic training. 

i. The first polemic book written during the fourteenth century 
is one by the great Talmudic scholar Solomon ben Adret (Sect. 42). 
The book consists of three parts, the first of which is entitled ' Al - 
Yishmoel (A Tractate against Ishmael, i. e. Islam). In it ben Adret, 
in the form of a dialogue with a Mohammedan, defends the Bible 
from the charges of the abrogation of the Law and the Jews from 
that of falsifying its text. After vindicating the veracity and the eter¬ 
nity of the Torah, he turns against the dogmas of Islam, especially 
that of the Divine origin of the Koran. The other two parts are 
devoted to Christianity and contain the gist of the dispute he held 
with the Christian scholar, Raymond Martin. The main arguments 
turn on the questions of allegorical interpretations of the Bible and 
the eternity of the Law. Ben Adret defends the plain meaning of 
the precepts and the immutability of the Law. He refutes some 
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proofs of Martin based on quotations from the Talmud—Martin was 
well versed in Rabbinic literature—and gives the right interpretation 
of the passages. 

ii. Around the middle of the century, Moses of Narbonne, the 
commentator of the Guide of Maimonides (Sect. 75) translated a 
polemic work of the famous Arabic philosopher Al-Gazali into He¬ 
brew. The work is entitled Yihud Elohuth (The Unity of the God¬ 
head). The book, which attacks the doctrine of the Trinity, seems 
to be a compilation of discourses contained in several of his works. 

iii. Very important are the two polemic works of Isaac Profiat 
Duran, the grammarian and commentator of the Guide, known as 
Ephodi (Sect. 75). The first of these is the famous satiric letter called 
after its initial words Al Tehi ka-AbotckJia (Be Not Like Your Ances¬ 
tors), and the second is the Klim at h ha-Goyim (The Shame of the 
Gentiles), a treatise on the untenability of the dogmas of Christianity. 
Profiat Duran was himself forcibly converted during the great perse¬ 
cution in Spain in 1391 but soon regretted his step, and together with 
his friend, another Marrano, Bonnet Goren, he decided to leave for 
Palestine. Duran went first to an appointed place on the coast, and 
there he awaited the arrival of Goren. The latter, however, did not 
come but instead informed him by letter that after meeting at Avig¬ 
non the apostate Solomon ha-Levi or Paul de Burgos who convinced 
him of the veracity of Christianity, he decided to cling to his new 
faith and asks Duran to do likewise. It is then that Duran sent his 
former friend the epistle. 

The letter is a masterpiece of ironic writing, for each of its sections 
begins with the formula, “Be not like thy ancestors,” which imparts 
to it the tone of ambiguity. In fact, the Christians were for a time 
misled by the formula and considered the missive as an admonition 
to Goren not to return to Judaism. Duran in the several sections 
satirizes the dogmas of incarnation, original sin, transubstantiation 
(eucharist) and die abrogation of the Law. He urges his friend not 
to be like his ancestors who believed in the pure unity and spirituality 
of God, but accept His corporeal incarnation; not to explain philo¬ 
sophically the sin of Adam and his punishment but take it literally, 
and believe that this sin clung to all his descendants. He advises him 
not to follow the ancestors who accepted the principles of logic and 
mathematics, but to throw these to the winds and believe that the large 
body of the Messiah can enter into a small wafer, or to assume that 
Jesus can be simultaneously present in the wafer and in heaven. He 
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further advises him not to observe the precepts of Judaism like his 
fathers but reminds him that the leading apostles did observe them. 
He ends with a request to Goren that henceforth in his letter to him, 
he shall not sign the name of his father, saying that “were he alive he 
would rather have chosen the loss of a son like thee, than his exist¬ 
ence.” However, Duran assures Goren that if he will repent, he will 
accept him again as friend and comrade. 

The epistle was written in 1392, and five years later in 1497, Duran 
wrote, at the request of Don Hasdai Crescas, his larger treatise in¬ 
tended as a systematic criticism of the basic principles of Christianity. 
Profiat Duran, as we can see from his work, was well versed not only 
in the New Testament but in the entire Christian theological litera¬ 
ture of his time and was well qualified for his undertaking. The book 
is divided into twelve chapters, nine of which deal with the principles 
of the Christian religion and the other three with the errors found in 
the Gospels and in the translation of Jerome (The Vulgate), both in 
quotations from the Old Testament and in the rendition. 

The doctrine of the divinity of Jesus is dealt with first. His method 
is the literary-historical one, namely he traces the doctrine to its 
sources, John, Ch. X, 30 and Ch. XIV, 9, where we read, “I and my 
Father are one,” and “He that hath seen me had seen the Father.” 
Against these two short statements which identify Jesus directly with 
God and several other passages which indicate this assertion indi¬ 
rectly, Duran amasses a number of quotations from all the Gospels, 
proving that neither Jesus himself nor all the apostles ever thought 
of such identification. In connection with the discussion he also re¬ 
futes some interpretations of Scriptural verses, and points out the 
wilfull changes made in the verses by the interpreters in order to suit 
the text to their purpose. He even quotes the well known Christian 
commentator Nicholas de Lyra, as one who had already noted such 
doubtful interpretation. 

The question of the Trinity is taken up next, and this doctrine is 
traced to the First Epistle of John V, 7, where it is said, “There are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.” Duran argues that the words, “And 
these three are one” mean not absolutely one, but that they agree in 
testimony, for when it is said in the following verse “And there arc 
three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, the water and the blood, 
and these three are one,” it certainly means agreement and not identi¬ 
fication. He states that commentaors had already noted the difficulty 
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and that in some later copies of the New Testament verse eight was 
changed. He further cites many quotations from the Gospels 
which contradict the doctrine of the Trinity. Incarnation and re¬ 
demption are severely criticized in the third chapter while the ques¬ 
tion of the abrogation of the Law is discussed in the fourth. With re¬ 
markable erudition in the Gospels and other writings he proves that 
most of the apostles insisted on the observance of the Law, as a whole, 
though deviating here and there in smaller matters. Even Paul who 
proclaimed the abrogation of the Law did so insofar as the gentiles 
were concerned, for he himself stated that it was never abrogated for 
those who were once born Jews. This was a mighty challenge to 
the Church, based on its own authoritative writings, to prove its 
right to force conversion upon the Jews. 

From the fifth to the ninth chapter, Duran discusses the Biblical 
references to the doctrine of abrogation, the question of the bread and 
wine sacraments (Transubstantiation), baptism and the institution 
of the papacy. He shows from the New Testament that there is no 
real authority for all these doctrines and institutions. Regarding the 
passages in the Gospel, where Jesus refers to the sacred bread and 
wine as his body and blood, the author argues that they are mere 
figures of speech, as he always used parables and metaphors. 

Of great interest are the last chapters where the author gives a 
number of misquotations from the Old Testament found in the writ¬ 
ings of the Church Fathers. These errors concern both text and 
facts. Not even the learned Jerome escapes criticism, for Duran 
proves, from the quotations from the Old Testament found both in 
the Gospels and in Jerome, that the latter deliberately changed them 
in his translation, as the Gospel text agrees with the Masoretic. The 
purpose of all this severe criticism was to show that Chrisdanity, as 
pracdsed by Catholicism, is only of later growth and has no firm 
roots in its own sacred writings. On the whole, the Klimath ha - 
Goyim of Profiat Duran is one of the strongest polemic works ever 
written by a Jew. It was utilized by many writers on the subject 
during the generations though it was not printed undl 1913. 

iv. The book of Profiat Duran was undoubtedly made use of to a 
great extent by Hasdai Crescas in his polemic treatise written orig¬ 
inally in Spanish but later translated into Hebrew under the title 
Maamer be-Bitul l\rc ha-Notzrim (A Treadse on the Refutation of 
the Dogmas of Christianity). We have good reason to assume that 
the material in Crescas’ treatise, which closely resembles that of Duran, 
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was directly taken from the latter’s book. In the dedicatory epistle 
of Duran to Crescas, prefacing the Klimath ha-Goyim he says, “I have 
written little on the subject, for I know that you with your wide 
knowledge will be able to amplify it.” In fact, Crescas did not en¬ 
large upon the arguments advanced by Duran, but deepened them 
and gave to some of them a philosophic aspect. 

The treatise is divided into ten chapters and deals with the dogmas 
of the Trinity, Sonship of God, incarnation, original sin, abrogation 
of the Law, Jesus’ descent from the House of David, his Messiahship, 
baptism, miraculous birth and several others. In most of his argu¬ 
ments about the dogmas, Crescas, as said, repeats those of Duran in 
more or less altered form. But in the refutation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the Sonship of God and incarnation, he follows his own 
way. Great philosopher that he was, he treats these principles philo¬ 
sophically and shows that considering these doctrines as mental con- 
reptions, they contradict every logical principle in the Aristotelian 
anon. He buttresses, of course, his logical arguments by literary 
'Tools from the Gospels and the writings of the Apostles as Duran 
ad done, but in these there is little that is new. 

On the whole, the treatise of Crescas is a powerful polemic work 
ritten in a very learned and dignified manner. It aroused great 
mment in Church circles at that time and provoked Christian theol- 
ians to compose several apologetic treatises in defense of their faith. 

'. THE NITZAHON OF YOM TOB L 1 PPMAN MULHAU- 
SEN 

One of the best polemic works written at the beginning of the 
enth century which made a great impression not only in the 
sh but in the Christian world as well was the Sepher ha-Nitzahon 
: Book of Triumph) by Yom Tob Lippman Miilhausen. (d. 
) 

his surname indicates, his family must have lived in earlier 
in the city of Miilhausen, Alsace, but whether Rabbi Lippman 
if was born there can not be determined, for neither the date 
ic place of his birth is known. We do, however, know that 
:d for a great part of his life in Prague where he filled the posi- 
>f Dayan and head of an academy. Rabbi Lippman was held 
t esteem by the contemporary scholars, for we find many ref¬ 
in the Responsa of the time to his legal decisions and Rab- 
di nances. 
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Miilhausen’s activity, however, was not limited to the field of Jew¬ 
ish law, but extended to other branches of Jewish knowledge. He 
was greatly interested in the studies of Biblical exegesis, religious 
philosophy and mysticism. He wrote many books, among them the 
Eshkol, an exposition of his system in Kabbala, the Sepher Aleph 
Beth (The Book of the Alphabet), a mystical treatise on the form of 
the letters of the alphabet and the importance of their various com¬ 
binations, commentaries on the Sepher Yetzira and the Hymn of 
Unity (Shir ha-Yihud). His fame, though, rests on the Nitzahon 
which was an outgrowth of his frequent disputations with the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Church and also with Jewish converts. Lippman 
was thoroughly equipped for the writing of such a book, for besides 
his great erudition in Jewish subjects, he also mastered the Latin lan¬ 
guage and was well versed in the New Testament and other authori¬ 
tative Christian writings. This book can rightly be considered his 
Magnum Opus, for he displays in it his extensive knowledge in all 
fields of Jewish learning, and also his view of Judaism, which is a fine 
combination of moderate rationalism and deep piety. 

The Nitzahon is not merely a polemic book against Christianity 
but a complete apology and defense of the teachings of Judaism and 
its laws both written and oral. It intends to remove all difficulties 
raised by all opponents and skeptics against the Bible, the dogmas 
of the Jewish religion and certain Talmudic statements. As a sec¬ 
ondary purpose, it aims to enunciate the dogmas of Judaism which 
according to the author number sixteen. Of these, nine dogmas are 
borrowed from Maimonidcs’ Thirteen Articles and seven are added 
by Lippman. These seven, though, arc not his own innovations but 
mere expansions and conceptual subdivisions of several of those of 
Maimonides relating to the unity and purity of the conception of 
God. There is only one dogma which is not included in the Thirteen 
Articles and that is the belief in the creation of the world de novo. 

These aims are briefly stated by the author in his preface. He 
says, many have arisen against us, namely Jewish heretics, Sadducees 
or Karaites and Christians. These three classes who attack the teach¬ 
ings of traditional Judaism together with those Jews who are pious 
but lack the true conception of the dogmas of the Jewish religion, 
constitute four categories of people who misunderstand the teachings 
of the Bible and the Talmud in various ways. He designates them 
by the names of the traditional four sons of the Passover Haggadah, 
f the wise (Hakam), the wicked (Rosha), the simple one (The Tam), 
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and the one who does not know how to ask a question (she-Eno- 
Yodea Lishol). The first represents those who are learned but do 
not apply their learning towards the understanding of Judaism; the 
second represents both heretics and Karaites who mock either at the 
written or oral law; the third symbolizes the simple Jews who ob¬ 
serve the Law but do not understand the meaning of the precepts 
and take Talmudic statements literally; and the fourth characterizes 
the Christians whose queries are without true knowledge. To refute 
the arguments of the second and fourth classes and to guide the first 
and third towards the rational and right understanding of Judaism, 
the Nitzahon was written. And in order to make it as complete an 
exposition as possible of the nobility of the Jewish religion, Rabbi 
Lippman added also sections dealing with the reasons for the pre¬ 
cepts. (Ta’ame ha-Mitzvoth.) 

The arrangement of the material in the book is a logical one though 
not very systematic. The author adopted the method of the earlier 
polemic books by the name Nitzahon, namely of following the sec¬ 
tions of the Bible. Accordingly, the book of Lippman is arranged 
in the order of the books and the weekly portions of the Bible, from 
Genesis to II Chronicles. In addition, the book is divided into small 
sections each dealing with a separate subject. The number of these 
sections is 354, corresponding to the days of the lunar year, which is 
the Jewish calendar year. The number is symbolic of the duty of 
the Jews to think about their religion every day in the year. There 
is also a third division of the work which is not contained in the book 
proper but in an especially prepared index. “I have divided,” says 
the author, “the Nitzahon into seven parts corresponding to the seven 
days of the week.” These divisions contain sixty-six sections dealing 
with refutations of the arguments and views of the Christians; thirty- 
nine explaining some apparendy dubious acdons of the righteous 
men of the Bible; forty-one offering comments of difficult verses in 
the Scriptures; thirty-four stating reasons for the precepts; fifty-five 
aiming to refute the arguments of the skeptics against the Bible and 
Talmud; and forty-seven intended against heretics and Karaites. 
Finally, the last division consisting of forty-eight sections and reserved 
for reading on the Sabbtah deals with the sixteen dogmas and their 
elucidation. These groups of sections are not consecutive but scat¬ 
tered throughout the book, and the individual sections are related to 
each other only by their content. Lippman by supplying this re- 
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markable index aimed to make his work a practical text for all those 
interested in the understanding of Judaism. 

The Nitzahon is not a commentary on the Bible but a systematic 
collection of notes, comments and discussion on selected passages 
from the Scriptures, which either present difficulty or afford a basis 
for interpretation to the Christians or Karaites, or contain any basic 
teaching of Judaism which is to be unfolded. Lippman makes pas¬ 
sages of the last kind the vehicle for his views on many important 
beliefs. In general, he appears to us in the book as a rationalist, as 
a follower of Maimonides and the other Jewish philosophers who en¬ 
deavored to show that there is little in Judaism which does not agree 
with reason. 

This tendency runs throughout the book in all its divisions. Thus, 
he insists again and again that it is not enough for a righteous Jew 
to merely know the Law and observe it, but that it is his prime duty 
to understand God philosophically. He even says explicitly that one 
who thinks of God in corporeal terms commits the sin of heresy 
(Sect. 124). In his long excursus on reward and punishment con¬ 
tained in sections 76-78, he discusses the question in detail, and is in¬ 
clined to accept the view of Maimonides that the reward and pun¬ 
ishment is of a spiritual nature and not of a physical one. He at¬ 
tempts, though, to reconcile this veiw with the belief in paradise and 
hell. The first he considers as a symbol for the spiritual pleasure that 
the soul will enjoy, and the second, disagreeing with Nahmanides 
who places the Gehinom in the bowels of the earth, he locates some¬ 
where in the lower part of the zone of the element of fire which is 
above the earth. He says that when the soul of the wicked attempts 
to ascend to heaven, it is weighed down by its sins and is caught up 
by the element of fire and is thus brought to hell. He admits, however, 
that the fire of hell is not purely corporeal, for even the soul of a 
sinner retains its primary spiritual quality. 

In a similar rationalistic way, he expounds his view of creation. 
He places a number of media between God and the earth. These 
are the separate intelligences and the spheres, and through these the 
lower world was evolved. He also attempts to remove all difficulties 
connected with creation otherwise. 

In his explanations of the reasons of the precepts, the same ration¬ 
alistic strain is evident. Most of his explanations are borrowed from 
the Guide of Maimonides but there are many of his own. 
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In his polemics against the Christians, he is more thorough and 
complete than many of his predecessors. He hardly omits a single 
passage in the Bible which any one of the Christian theologians util¬ 
ized in one way or another, without interpreting it in the proper 
manner. At times, he is not satisfied with a mere refutation of the 
Christological interpretation of the verse, but analyzes at length the 
fundamental dogmas of Christianity and attempts to show their base¬ 
lessness. Thus, in section eight, commenting upon the words in 
Genesis II, 17, “For in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die,” from which the Christian theologians derive the doctrine of 
original sin and Jesus' redemption of humanity, Lippman launches 
upon a complete refutation of these doctrines together with those of 
incarnation, miraculous birth, the eucharist and others. This section 
is in fact his principal polemic attack against the dogmas of Chris¬ 
tianity. Here he presents all arguments that were offered on the 
subject by his predecessors, and adds some of his own. Like those 
before him, Lippman points out that the New Testament distinctly 
calls Joseph the husband of Mary and the father of Jesus and asks 
the question why do the Gospels say that Jesus is a descendant of 
David, if according to them, Joseph who is of the Davidic line was 
not his father? In other places, he asks why did Jesus whom the 
Christians call God incarnate say the words, “My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me (Matthew, XXVII, 46)?” How then, con¬ 
cludes Lippman, according to these statements, can the Christians 
apply to Jesus the term God? 

In his many refutations of the interpretation of Biblical verses ad¬ 
vanced by Christians, Lippman makes a general charge against them, 
that they misunderstood the passages where such verses are found. 
On the whole, they emphasized only a few words in the verse and 
did not pay attention to the context. He utilizes in his refutations 
all exegetic means and very often proves that the gentile interpreters 
disregarded grammatical rules, meanings of words, and above all, the 
general meaning of the context. Lippman displays in his exegetical 
remarks a fine sense of understanding of the Bible. His comments are 
based on a deep knowledge of grammar and exegesis. He drew, of 
course, upon the commentaries of Saadia, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, 
Shemaria of Negroponti and others whom as a rule he quotes by 


name. 

Lippman's tone in his arguments with the C 
polemical. He uses very acrid language in his 
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his opponents by opprobrious names. He often employs sharp barbs 
of humor and wit and not always of a dignified character. He is 
especially bitter against the apostates of his own faith and spares no 
epithets for their characterization. So zealous is he in his polemics 
that at times he even adopts an argument of his opponents and uses 
it against them without detecting its dangerous tendency. Thus, in 
his efforts to refute the Christian argument that Jewesses who can 
not be circumcised should not be considered members of the faith he 
says, “They do not know that faith does not depend on circumcision 
but on the conviction of the heart.” But this is the very Pauline argu¬ 
ment against the obligation of circumcision in general. Lippman 
overlooked this because he was eager to make a sally against the 
Christians who force Jews to become converts and are satisfied with 
their baptism without paying attention to the fact that they remain 
unbelievers in their hearts. 

Our author is equally thorough in his apologetics for the dubious 
actions of the righteous men in the Bible as well as for those of the 
people of Israel at large. He even attempts to defend the making of 
the golden calf by the Jews in the desert, insisting that the Jews them¬ 
selves were not idol worshippers but merely wanted a visible image 
of the glory of God, and that the image of the calf was substituted 
by the Egyptian proselytes for the less corporeal image desired by the 
Jews. 8 He likewise defends Moses and Aaron for their act of dis¬ 
obedience told in Numbers XX, 7-13, when they struck the rock 
instead of talking to it as commanded by God. He attempts to show 
that they did not mean to disobey God, but on the contrary, to 
glorify His name, only that they erred. In this manner, he explains 
all matters pertaining to the subject. 

Taking into consideration the several aspects of the Nitzahon and 
the thoroughness and completeness with which the purposes set by 
the author are carried out, we must accord it a place among the best 
apologetic works on behalf of Judaism. Lippman was not very orig¬ 
inal but he used his derived knowledge to great effect and made his 
work practical and useful. 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that a polemic and apologetic 
work of this kind spread among the Jews very quickly and was fre¬ 
quently used by their scholars, who were called upon to dispute with 
the representatives of the Church, as an armory whence they drew 

1 In this view, he was, however, preceded by of Kuzari, B. I. 97. 
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their weapons in their verbal warfare. Consequently, many manu¬ 
scripts of the book circulated in Jewish hands. However, some of 
them found their way into the Christian world, and immediately, an 
anti-Lippman literature, the purpose of which was to refute the at¬ 
tacks of Miilhausen began to arise. As early as the year 1459, the 
Bishop of Brandenburg, Stephanus Bodeker, wrote his book Contra 
Judaeos (Against the Jews), in which he refers to Lippman and his 
book in the most opprobrious terms. He accuses him of possessing 
only a slight knowledge of Latin and of being a frequent visitor in 
churches, where he heard the sermons of the priests. These, he says, 
he did not understand thoroughly and consequendy he misquoted 
their arguments. 

The real campaign against Lippman and the Nitzahon began when 
Theodore Hackspan, a professor of theology at Altdorf published 
the book in 1644. Hackspan obtained a manuscript of the work from 
a rabbi in the town of Schnattach by actually seizing it from his 
hands by force. Hackspan himself added an introduction in Latin 
where among other things, he attempts to refute Lippman in a dig¬ 
nified manner. Others, though, were not so generous. As soon as 
the book appeared, Latin translations of it were made and works 
combating it in a vituperous manner appeared. In 1659, Christian 
Schotan published a work called Anti-Lippaniana devoted entirely 
to the Nitzahon. The bitterest opponent of the work though was 
the well known Christian Hebraist, John Christoff Wagenseil. In 
1681, he published his Tela Ignea Satanae (The Fiery Satanic Ar¬ 
rows), where, as mentioned, he collected a number of Jewish polemic 
works and transjated them into Latin. Among them is a polemic 
poem ZiXron ha-Nitzahon (The Rememberance of the Nitzahon) 
which Wagenseil ascribed to Lippman but which in reality is not his. 

In this poem, the author renders the most potent polemic argu¬ 
ments of Miilhausen in verse. Wagenseil devoted to it a refutation of 
five hundred pages, where he denounces Lippman in vitriolic terms. 
The storm around the Nitzahon continued to rage through the first 
half of the eighteenth century, but from that time on it waned and 
subsided. Thus, one Jewish book created almost an entire library of 
Christian theological literature. 

The second important polemic work produced during the fifteenth 
century is the Kesheth U-Mogen (Bow and Shield) by Simon ben 
Zemah Duran (Sect. 80). This work really formed a part of his 
larger treatise Mogen Aboth nominally a commentary on the ethical 
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tractate Aboth of the Mishnah, but in reality a philosophical-theolog¬ 
ical treatise, as pointed out above. 

The Kesheth U-Mogen is directed both against Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity. The first is treated in detail and at great length in five sec¬ 
tions, each containing a number of chapters which are devoted to the 
discussion of the Koran and its teachings. In these sections, Duran 
endeavors to show that the valuable laws and precepts contained in 
the Koran as well as its dogmas were borrowed from Judaism. He 
further refutes the arguments produced by the Mohammedans for the 
divinity of the Koran by pointing to its contradictions, its lack of 
clearness and its excessive rhetoric. Duran also devotes several chap¬ 
ters to the refutation of the well known charge made by the Moham¬ 
medans against the Jews that they falsified the text of the Bible. 

In dealing with Christianity, the author devotes his attention to 
four important points, namely the argument that the Old Testament 
was superseded by the New, the doctrine of the Trinity, the coming 
of the Messiah, and the interpretation of the Scriptural passages. He 
utilizes to a great extent the arguments on these subjects quoted in 
Profiat Duran’s treatise, but at times, he adds some new ones. 

He proves by numerous citations from the Gospels, that neither 
Jesus nor His disciples ever intended to aver that the Mosaic law 
was abrogated for the Jews, and that the abrogation of the Law by 
Paul was intended only for the gentiles in order to attract them to 
the new faith. He points to the passage in the Acts of the Apostles, 
XV, 1-20 where it is told that at the advice of James, the Apostles, in¬ 
cluding Paul, wrote to the Christians at Antioch that they must ab¬ 
stain from idolatry, adultery, from strangled things and from blood. 
These prohibitions, Duran argues, tally almost with the seven laws 
of the Noachides which, according to Judaism, a proselyte of the gate 
(Ger Toshab) must observe, and therefore, the Aposdes wanted to 
make the gentiles second degree proselytes. He further proves from 
the Gospels that Jesus considered himself a man not a God, and 
points to the fact that in Matthew III, 16, we are told that when Jesus 
was baptized by John, the spirit descended upon him like a dove, 
and therefore, says the author, only then was he imbued with the 
Holy Spirit and not before. How then can the Christians say that 
Mary conceived from the Holy Spirit? 

Considerable attention is devoted by him to point out the contra¬ 
dictions in the Gospels, and moreover, the ignorance of their writ¬ 
ers of the Hebrew Scriptures. He cites many passages where verses 
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from the Old Testament are misquoted. There is little new in his 
refutation of the Christian interpretation of certain verses, but at 
times, he adds an important point. In general, he accuses many of 
the interpreters and especially Jerome of changing the text to suit 
their purpose. He cites several instances where Jerome changed the 
tenses and punctuation, and finally quotes fifteen proofs that the Mes- 
siah had not as yet come, but most of them are taken from Saadia’s 
Emunoth we-Deoth. 

Simon Duran shows a thorough acquaintance with the New Testa- 
ment and the Bible translation of Jerome, and he undoubtedly mas¬ 
tered the Latin language to a considerable degree. His work, though 
it can not compare in systematic treatment and thoroughness with 
that of Profiat Duran, is nevertheless a valuable contribution to Jew¬ 
ish polemic literature. 

Solomon, the son of Simon Duran also left us a short polemic 
treatise called Milhamath Mitzvah (The Battle of Duty) in defense 
of the Talmud. It was intended as a reply to the attack on the Tal¬ 
mud made by the apostate Geronimo de Santa Fe, known formerly 
as Joshua ha-Lorqi. In his introduction, Solomon lays down a few 
rules about the nature and character of the Talmud and Jewish Law. 
He proves especially the necessity of the Oral Law and shows that 
even in the New Testament the Oral Law is considered binding and 
obligatory. He repeats the distinction already made by Nahmanides 
between Halakah and Agada, namely, that the first is authoritative 
while the second is not, and then proceeds to the detailed refutation 
of Santa Fe’s attack, taking up the charges against the Halakic state¬ 
ments which seem either unjust or illogical and endeavors to justify 
them. From Halakah, he passes to Agada and explains a considerable 
number of curious Agadic passages in a logical and rational manner. 
The treatise was written in the year 1438 in the lifetime of his hither, 
Simon Duran. 

i 5 i. MINOR POLEMICS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

There are several minor polemic treatises produced in the fif¬ 
teenth century, the most important of which are the following: The 
first is a letter written before his conversion by Joshua ha-Lorqi to 
his former teacher, the apostate Solomon ha-Levi. In this letter, the 
disciple asks Solomon for the reasons which prompted him to for¬ 
sake the faith of his fathers. In veiled irony, he suggests that the 
reason could not have been the love of pleasure or gain nor even the 
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miserable state of the Jews, and he therefore concludes that it mus 
have been the conviction that Christianity is really the better religio: 
He then advances his doubts in the doctrine of the Messiahship - 
Jesus. His arguments are not original for we meet with them in othc 
books, but are logically arranged and expressed in forceful style. T. 
these arguments, Solomon made a feeble reply of which only a snu- 
fragment is extant. 

Unfortunately the zeal displayed by Joshua on behalf of Judaisr 
was not of long duration. It did not take long and he himself ‘*sa* 
the light.” In his new state as Geronimo de Santa Fe, he was a im* 
zealous apostate and at his instigation, the Jewish leaders were ir 
vited in the year 1418 by Pope Benedict XIII for a disputation 
Tortosa, Aaragon, in which the greatest Jewish scholars of Spx.* 
headed by Don Vidal Beneveniste and Joseph Albo participated 
The record of this disputation constitutes the second treatise. 

The debate turned on the question whether the Talmud asserts 
that the Messiah had already come or not? Santa Fe undertook 
show from several passages of the Talmud that the Messiah had x 
rived. His principal argument was based on a statement in the Babs 
Ionian Talmud, tractate Abodah Zarah, 9a which says, “Wc ha': 
learned in the Book of Elijah that of the six thousand years whic: 
the world is to exist, two thousand were moral chaos, i. e. withou' 
law and order, two thousand were under the reign of Law (Torah 
and two thousand will constitute the period of the Messiah.” Sant. 
Fe wanted to prove that the author of the statement was Elijah the 
Prophet and that he admitted that the Messiah came at the end a 
four thousand years after creation. The rabbis in their reply pointe: 
to the statement following the above quoted passage which says, “Be 
cause of our sins, many years of the two thousand period passed ani 
Messiah did not come as yet.” Santa Fe argued that this is an add 
tion by later scholars but not the words of Elijah. The Jewish leaden 
then replied that the meaning of the statement, ‘‘That the last two 
thousand years are the Messianic period,” is that during this perioci 
Messiah may come at any time God wills, but not that he had come 
and proved their interpretation by many citations from the Talmud 
Santa Fe then quoted several other passages but his interpretations 
were skillfully refuted. 

The third treatise is by Joseph Albo and was originally a chapter 
in his book The I^arim. It is the gist of a discussion with a Chris¬ 
tian scholar who argued that the Torah is deficient in several respects, 
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namely that it does not contain the doctrine of the Trinity; it prom¬ 
ises only material reward but not spiritual salvation; and finally that 
its laws are gross and unjust, as it commands sacrifices and it allows 
the taking of usury from a gentile and similar things. 

To these objections, Albo replies that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is opposed to reason and that the Torah teaches pure monotheism. 
Further, it speaks of material reward, for the majority of the people 
will believe rather in such compensation than in a pure spiritual one. 
But there are many references in the Bible also to that spiritual sal¬ 
vation. As for the grossness of the laws, the sacrifices were, as Mai- 
monides pointed out, a concession to the usage of the people and a 
means to purify their hearts and bring them ultimately to the concep¬ 
tion of pure monotheism. Again, usury is permitted only with re¬ 
gard to idol worshippers who do not acknowledge any stable law. 
On the contrary, says Albo, the Torah is replete with humane laws 
which prove its perfection. He then shows many inconsistencies in 
Christian teachings. Some of Albo’s arguments were utilized by 
Simon Duran in his treatise. The chapter was deleted from the 
l^arim by the censors and was later printed separately. 

The fourth treatise is called Ahitub we-Zalmon, written by a 
scholar named Mattatias. It describes a dispute held in the presence 
of a king between Ahitub, a Jew of Turkey, Zalmon, a Mohammedan 
and Akar ha-Karhi, a Christian priest. The Jew, of course, issues 
victorious and the Moslem praises the Jews, pointing to the facts that 
on the other side of the river Sambatyon powerful Jewish kingdoms 
exist, that flourishing Jewish communities thrive in Spain, and that 
even in Germany and France where the Jews are oppressed, they 
evoke respect by their readiness to undergo martyrdom rather than 
forsake their faith. He therefore, renounces Islam and allows him¬ 
self to be converted to Judaism by Ahitub. 

152. SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The sixteenth century was, like the preceding one, productive of 
a large number of polemic and apologetic works. However, most of 
these can not compare in quality and thoroughness to the earlier 
books. On the whole, the authors repeat the arguments of their pro* 
decessors. The earliest of the apologists is Don Isaac Abrabanel 
(Sect. 20) who, though he had not written a special treatise on the 
subject, had incorporated in his commentaries on the Biblical books 
said also in his several books on the Messianic hope, numerous pas- 
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length with the fundamental Christian doctrine of the divinity of 
sages dealing with the refutations of the Christian interpretation of 
Biblical verses, as well as with the proofs that the Messiah is still to 
come. Of these excursuses, the most important is the one contained 
in the eighth section of his M’aene ha-Yeshuah (The Fountains of 
Salvation), a commentary on Daniel. In this excursus, he deals with 
Jesus. The polemic passages were translated into Latin by A. Hulsius 
under the title Capitulatio Libri Fontes Salutes, who added a lengthy 
refutation of their arguments. 

Another Jewish apologist of the century hails from Italy. He is the 
above mentioned geographer Abraham Farissol (Sect 136), who in 
his treatise Magen Abraham (The Shield of Abraham), wrote down 
the gist of the disputations he held at the request of Hercules d’Este, 
Duke of Ferrara, with Dominican friars. The book is divided into 
three parts; the first contains a polemic against the dogmas of Chris' 
tianity as well as a refutation of certain accusations against the 
Jews; the second deals with Islam; and the third is devoted to a 
critical analysis of the Gospels. The tone of the work is dignified, 
for Farissol treats the beliefs of his opponents with respect. His ar¬ 
guments are weak and are not distinguished by deep reasoning, 
though at times he displays a practical turn of mind. To the 
accusation that the Jews occupy themselves with money lending, he 
replies that society can not be conducted on pure humanitarian prin¬ 
ciples, and he sees no difference between renting the use of a house 
and the use of money, inasmuch as the interest paid for loans is 
merely rent for its use. The part against Islam is borrowed verbatim 
from Simon Duran’s Kesheth U-Magen. 

The two Nasi brothers, David and Joseph, the latter famous as the 
Duke of Naxos, wrote polemic treatises in the second half of the cen¬ 
tury. David’s work is called Hodoath Baal Din (The Testimony of 
the Plaintiff). It is divided into two parts, in the first of which the 
author quotes a number of passages from the Gospels that corrobo¬ 
rate the Thirteen Articles of faith of Judaism, while in the second he 
attempts to refute the nine fundamental Christian doctrines. 

It is interesting to note that in his preface he tells us that he wrote 
the book for the Cardinal Francesco di Bentivelo of Crete whose 
secretary and business agent he was. He taught the Cardinal He¬ 
brew and read with him the Old Testament in the original. Being 
certain of his friendship and his liberal views, he composed this trea¬ 
tise to convince him of the unsoundness of Christian doctrine. He 
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asserts that this prelate not only did not rebuke him for his boldness 
but rewarded him munificently. 

Don Joseph’s small treatise is the Ben Poroth Yoseph (Joseph is a 
Fruitful Vine, after Genesis XLIX, 22), written in the year 1577, or¬ 
iginally in Portuguese and later translated into Hebrew. It contains 
the arguments advanced by Joseph in his dispute with a Christian 
and is not distinguished by any depth of thought. The main interest 
of the book lies in the fact that its author, occupied as he was with 
affairs of state of great importance, still found time to engage in lit¬ 
erary pursuit. Another Turkish Jewish scholar, Abraham Ibn Megas, 
the physician of the Sultan Suleiman (d. 1585), wrote a more thor¬ 
ough polemic work named Kabod Elohim (The Glory of God). Its 
eighteen chapters deal critically and in a systematic way with all im¬ 
portant doctrines of Christianity. Among the dogmas and beliefs 
attacked are the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus, the eucharist, sacra¬ 
ments, baptism, original sin, the view that Jesus came to redeem the 
suffering souls and even the rights of the Roman pontificate, i. e. the 
papacy. Besides he proves that the Jews were driven out of Pales¬ 
tine for other sins and not because as the Christians say they killed 
Jesus, that the Messiah is still to come and that the Law was not 
abrogated. In the last two chapters, the author refutes the Christo- 
logical interpretations of Biblical verses. In general, we can see in 
his system and division of the subject matter the influence of Profiat 
Duran’s and Crescas’ treatises. Ibn Megas shows wide acquaintance 
with the Gospels and other writings and even knows of Luther and 
the Protestant Reformation. 

1 S3- THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

The seventeenth century can be rightly denominated as one of 
controversy. The representatives of both factions in Christianity, 
those of Protestantism and Catholicism, displayed remarkable zeal 
for the conversion of the Jews. Their efforts often bore fruit, for 
they succeeded in snaring some weak members of the race who had 
converted themselves and then turned against their brethren. These 
apostates published vituperous pamphlets and books against the Jews, 
and of course, Jewish scholars were forced to defend their faith and 
race in polemic works. Such works are quite numerous and we will 
mention the outstanding among them. 

i. The earliest is a book written by Zalmon Zevi Openhausen, a 
resident of the German city by that name called Der / 
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riac (The Jewish Medicine). It was directed against the venemous at¬ 
tack by the apostate Frederick Von Ittingen, named Der Judischer 
Schlangenbalg (Jewsih Serpent Hissing). 

In this libelous writing, the apostate piled up all accusations that 
were ever made against the Jews and charged them with making fre¬ 
quent derogatory references in their daily speech to Jesus and to 
Christianity, with fostering animosity to the Christians and referring 
to their writings as well as to the priests and dignitaries of the Church 
by insulting epithets, and that they even speak of Latin as an unclean 
language. He also accused the Talmud of being full of blasphemies 
against Jesus and Christianity, and that it allows the Jews to cheat 
the Christians in their commercial dealings with them. He further 
repeated the oft made accusations that the Kol Nidre formula, re¬ 
cited on the eve of the Day of Atonement, is intended to annul all 
vows and oaths made by Jews to gentiles, and accused them of prac¬ 
ticing witchcraft and using incantations in the name of the devil. 
These charges form only a part of his diatribe, and the book really 
deserved its name, for it is a veritable “hissing of a serpent.” 

To refute all these monstrous charges was the task undertaken by 
Openhausen. His work contains seven chapters, each dealing with a 
group of accusations. The author is very cautious and takes care 
not to offend the feelings of the Christians, although he is not spar¬ 
ing in opprobious epithets for the apostate. He proves by numerous 
citations from the Talmud that the Jews are commanded to show 
mercy and friendliness to the gentiles, and that even the few laws of 
an unfriendly character are directed against the pagans and not the 
Christians. He corroborates his contention by facts from life that the 
Jews do not follow these laws in their dealings with their neighbors. 
As for the statements in the Talmud concerning Jesus, he revives the 
thesis which was stated by earlier Jewish apologists that they refer to 
an earlier Jesus, and proves his contention by the discrepancies in 
the facts given about his life and family in the Talmud and those 
in the Gospels. 

With great contempt, he rejects the accusation of witchcraft, stat¬ 
ing that it proves both the ignorance and the maliciousness of the 
apostate, for the Bible and Talmud are full of injunctions against 
such practices. As for certain incantations used by the Kabbalists, 
he points to the testimony of many Christian scholars and especially 
Reuchlin and Pico-de-Mirandola, who extolled the Kabbala. Again 
the Kol Nidre is only intended for vows made unconsciously and 
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does not annul any conscious oaths. In this manner, Openhausen re¬ 
futes every charge made by the apostate. The book written in a good 
German style made a favorable impression on the Christian world, 
and was reprinted several times and also translated into Latin by 
Johann Wilber. The author also issued a Judaeo-German version 
of his work, so that every Jew might be able to use the arguments 
contained therein in defense of the Jewish name. 

ii. Another treatise in this field was written about the same time 
by an Italian Jew, Jacob of Venice, as a reply to an apostate, Peter 
Paul, who attacked the Talmud on account of its strange Agadic state¬ 
ments. Jacob, in his answer, states that many of these Agadic pas¬ 
sages and stories are allegorical and contain noble thoughts and ideas, 
while numerous Christian writings are full of superstitious legends 
and miraculous stories of the saints and their deeds. Finally, he re¬ 
proaches the apostate for his evil deeds against his own brethren and 
warns him of the dire punishment which is bound to overtake any 
enemy of Israel, citing many examples from the past history of the 
Jews. 

iii. In the year 1617, a dispute was held at Ferrara between Don 
Alfonso Caracciolo, a Christian divine and a Jewish scholar. The 
contents of this dispute is contained in a book called Vik\uah Al- 
Nitzhiuth ha-Torah (A Debate about the Immutability of the Torah). 
As can be seen from the name of the book, it deals chiefly with the 
question of the abrogation of the Law. The main argument of the 
Jewish scholar in defending the immutability of Judaism was that the 
truth and Divine origin of a religion is proved by four things: (a) 
from the character of the religion itself; (b) from the nature of the 
giver; (c) from the character of those who received it; and (d) the 
manner of its inception. He then proceeds to unfold the exaltedness 
of the Mosaic Law; points to the fact that God Himself gave the Law; 
that Moses the mediator, was the greatest prophet; that the Jews who 
received the Torah are called in the Bible the chosen people; and that 
the Torah was given in such a manner that there is no doubt of its 
truth. He, therefore, concludes that no one can appeal to the Jews 
to change their religion, for none of them can doubt the veracity of 
the faith received from their fathers. The argument is really bor¬ 
rowed from Albo’s I^arim, but the anonymous author developed it 
in his own way. 

iv. Judah Leon de Modena (Sect. 141), the prolific writer of 
that century and well known composer of several apologetic trea- 
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rises on behalf of the Oral Law and a polemic against the Kabbala 
also left us a work against Christianity named Magen we-Hereb 
(Shield and Sword). It was one of his last writings, composed in 
the year 1644 and unfortunately was not preserved in its entirety. 

What is left of it is divided into five sections subdivided into 
chapters, each section dealing with a fundamental Christian doctrine. 
The first section discusses the dogma of original sin, and in ten 
chapters the author shows the impossibility of assuming such a doc¬ 
trine. Most of his arguments repeat what was said before by Jewish 
controversialists, but some are new, among them one where he states 
that the sin of Adam was not so great that all future generations 
should be punished with eternal suffering. The transgression of 
making the golden calf was greater, he says, and yet the punishment 
was not so severe. The second section deals with the Trinity, where 
he points out that this conception contradicts the unity of God, for 
notwithstanding all efforts of the theologians to justify it, the fact re¬ 
mains that it posits multiplicity in the nature of God. He also re¬ 
futes the interpretation of Biblical verses by which the Christian 
savants usually substantiate that doctrine. 

In the third section, the question of incarnation is taken up and 
besides analyzing the view and proving its untenability, Modena de¬ 
votes a long excursus to the development of the conception as a whole. 
He asserts that Jesus never claimed divinity, that he used the title 
“Son of God” merely as a means to convince the people that he is 
above all prophets, and that he consistently denied imputing to 
him the possession of Divine power. The fourth section is devoted 
to the dogmas of the immaculate conception and to the birth of Jesus. 
Modena quotes many objections to this theory, among them the fol¬ 
lowing: If Mary did not in any way help towards the birth of Jesus 
as everything was accomplished without her participation, wherefore 
was the whole purpose of the birth through her? Here he also deals 
with a number of suspicious passages quoted in the book of Peter 
Galarinus in the name of the Midrash. These passages are not found 
in the copies of the Midrash and Modena suspects that Galarinus in¬ 
vented them himself and imputed them to the Rabbis to show that 
there are favorable references to Jesus in the Agada. In the last sec¬ 
tion, he proves that the Messiah had not yet come and that he will 
be a man of pure human nature. 

v. The last apologetic work produced during the century was the 
Kur-Metzaref ha-Emunoth (Purifying Crucible of Belief) by Isaac 
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Lupis. It contains the gist df a dispute held at Marseilles, France, be- 
tween him and two representatives of the Church, Fra Francesco, 
the provincial and an apostate, Pedro. 

The crux of the debate centered about the question as to whether 
the Messiah had already come and whether we can find testimony in 
the Talmud to that effect. The Christian side is championed by the 
apostate but the monk opens the dispute with a general attack upon 
the Talmud, claiming that it is full of superstition and erroneous views 
concerning heaven and God and produces a few distorted and mis¬ 
quoted statements in support of his assertion. Lupis, after setting 
him right in his quotations, lays down six rules in the interpretation 
of the Agada and shows that the Rabbis used allegory, metaphor, ex¬ 
aggeration and cryptic expressions in their statements. 

The apostate then steps in and endeavors to prove from a consid¬ 
erable number of Talmudic and Midrashic passages that the Messiah 
had already arrived. Lupis refutes each passage. The interesting 
thing about these quotations is that many of them are not found in 
our Midrashim. It is not exaedy known whether the apostate had a 
different text before him or whether he drew upon a Christian source 
where these Agadic statements were doctored, for they possess a Chris- 
tological color. We have, however, fair proof that the apostate bor¬ 
rowed his rather colored Agadic statements from Peter Galatinus’ 
work, for Modena in his Shield and Sword , attacks Galatinus for 
spurious Agadic statements, and among the few examples he quotes, 
there is one statement also cited by Pedro. This statement Modena 
proves to be distorted. According to Modena, Galatinus quotes fre¬ 
quently from Bereshith Rabbatai of Moses ha-Darshan, a doubtful 
source, and Pedro likewise cites Moses ha-Darshan several times. All 
these prove that the Agadic statements of the apostate Pedro were 
borrowed from the work of Galatinus and do not constitute genuine 
Midrashic passages. 

With the end of the seventeenth century, the interest in controver¬ 
sial literature, at least on the part of the Jews, began to wane. As a 
result, litde of importance was produced in this field during the 
eighteenth century with the exception of Moses Mendelssohn’s famous 
letter to Lavater. But this belongs to the modern period of Jewish 
literature. 
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B. Polemics Against Jewish Factions 

i 54 . THE STRUGGLE AGAINST PHILOSOPHY 

Wc have hitherto described the extensive polemic and apolo¬ 
getic literature which was aimed against other faiths. We will now 
turn to works of a similar nature aimed either at attacking certain 
new tendencies in Judaism proper or defending its teachings from 
the encroachments of new intellectual currents which made their 
way into Jewry. 

The first great intellectual clash of opinions which gave rise to a 
number of polemical works of this character was the strife that took 
place early in the thirteenth century between the followers of philos¬ 
ophy and their opponents. With the passing of the Classical period 
a change entered in the spiritual and cultural status of the Spanish 
Jewry. The interest of its leaders in secular studies began to wane 
and more emphasis began to be placed upon the study of the Talmud 
and Jewish law, and gradually these became, at least in some centers, 
the all-absorbing subjects of education while all other studies were 
looked upon with distrust and suspicion. Under these circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that certain Spanish leaders looked with 
disfavor upon the spread of the views of Maimonides, which since the 
translation of the Guide of the Perplexed into Hebrew, gained access 
to wide circles. A similar attitude was adopted in the Provence 
towards the philosophy of Maimonides. This country, as indicated 
above (Sect. 73), became the heir to the rich harmonious Jewish 
culture of the Golden Age of Spain and consequently became also 
the place of strife against it. Being in close proximity to northern 
France, a large number of its leaders were adherents of the Franco- 
German type of Judaism which looked upon all secular and philo¬ 
sophic studies with suspicion. These took alarm at the spread of 
philosophy among the Jews of Provence, especially since it bore the 
sanction of the great Talmudic authority, Moses ben Maimon. 

The signal for the war against philosophy, however, was given by 
a Spanish Jewish scholar, Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia, Rabbi 
of Toledo. Meir Abulafia was a great Talmudist and was not averse 
to other studies as he knew Arabic and mastered the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage and its grammar thoroughly, but he was ultra-conservative in 
his religious views. He, therefore, could not agree with the views 
expressed by Maimonides in the first book of his Code where Ik 
deals with the fundamental principles of the Jewish religion. He 
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especially took umbrage at Maimonides’ conception of the state of 
existence of the righteous in the world to come (Olam-ha-Ba). Ac¬ 
cording to Maimonides, the existence of the righteous in the new 
world after the Messianic days and after resurrection, will be merely 
a spiritual and not a bodily one. He relies upon a statement in the 
Talmud which says, “In the world to come there will be no eating 
nor drinking, but the righteous will all sit crowned and enjoy the 
glory of the Divine presence.” 4 Abulafia saw in this conception a 
deviation from the Talmudic views of resurrection and Olam ha-Ba. 
According to him, the resurrection will be a bodily one and the 
righteous will continue to exist in body forever, though they may not 
necessarily partake of food and drink. 

These strictures on Maimonides, he expounded in a polemical let¬ 
ter to Rabbi Jonathan of Lunel who was a great admirer of the for¬ 
mer. He added also some refutations of a number of legal matters 
contained in the Code with the intention of minimizing the authority 
of Maimonides. In fact, he expressed his dissatisfaction with the ac¬ 
ceptance of his Code as the authoritative one. 

This attack on the Code of Maimonides and some of the views ex¬ 
pressed therein provoked a number of replies from his admirers. 
The aged scholar and poet, Shesheth Beneveniste of Barcelona, wrote 
a long letter to the community of Lunel in defense of Maimonides 
and also indited several epigrams against Meir Abulafia. Other poets 
did likewise and as a result, we have a considerable number of pol¬ 
emic poetic compositions which were described above (Sect. 23). 
The most stinging rebuke, however, was administered to Abulafia by 
Aaron ben Meshulam of Lunel in a long letter written in defense of 
the master and his Code. Aaron, who was a famous scholar in his 
day and at one time the teacher of Meir, speaks with great authority 
and chastises the latter severely. He accuses him of undue pride in 
daring to attack a man who was the teacher of all Israel and whose 
mind embraced all branches of wisdom and knowledge. He then 
proceeds to refute the attacks of Abulafia, first proving that Maimon¬ 
ides by no means denied the bodily resurrection but that the spiritual 
existence of the righteous he speaks of refers to their existence in the 
new world which will come into being later. He corroborates his 
view by quotations from the Talmud. Aaron then turns his atten- 

4 T. B. Berakot, 17a. 
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tion to Abulafia’s strictures on certain legal decisions in the Code, 
refutes them and justifies the master’s opinions. 

Upon receipt of Aaron’s letter, Abulafia immediately sent him a 
long rejoinder where he defends his own views both in the matter 
of eschatology and that of law. He speaks of Aaron with great re¬ 
spect, acknowledges him as his former teacher, but still persists in 
pointing out the errors in his reasoning and in his legal opinions and 
does not neglect even to indicate several mistakes in grammar and 
in the usage of words. These three letters are written in a fine flow¬ 
ing Hebrew full of euphuisms, and in accordance with the custom of 
the day, in rhymed prose. Abulafia collected his polemic letters to¬ 
gether with the apology of Aaron in a book which he called by an 
Arabic name Kitab Al-Rasail (A Treatise of Letters). 

This early polemic against the writings and views of Maimonides 
which probably took place in his lifetime, namely, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century (c. 1203) was rather a mild outburst as com¬ 
pared with the storm that broke out against he study of philosophy 
thirty years later. During the three decades, the books of Maimonides, 
especially the Guide in the Hebrew translation, found their way into 
constantly increasing circles of Jews both in Spain and the Provence. 
The number of the adherents of the philosophical view grew by 
leaps and bounds and rationalism spread among the Jewish intellec¬ 
tual classes. This phenomenon was, of course, viewed with great 
alarm by the rabbis of northern France and by many of their like- 
minded colleagues in the Provence. Finally, about the year 1232, 
one of them, Rabbi Solomon of Montpelier, raised the cry of heresy 
against the spread of rationalism. 

Solomon was a man of deep piety and a great Talmudic scholar, 
but of ultra-narrow theological views as he was even accused by his 
opponents of believing in a kind of corporeality of God. On the 
other hand, he must have been a man of great energy for he carried 
on the war against philosophy with zeal and bitterness. In conjunc¬ 
tion with his two disciples, Rabbi Jonah Gerundi (Sect. 87) and 
Rabbi David ben Saul, he proclaimed a ban (1232) against all those 
who would study the Guide or the first book of the Code of Mai¬ 
monides (Scpher ha-Mad’a) or any philosophical works in other 
languages. In the epistle which they attached to the ban, they openly 
averred that the theological views of Maimonides undermine die 
teachings of true Judaism and even spoke derogfltivdf -of Maifioo- 
ides himself. 1 
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This action aroused a great storm among the followers of the 
philosopher. They rushed to the defense of the master and, led by 
the aged exegete and grammarian David Kimhi, immediately issued 
a counter ban against Solomon and his associates and sent letters to 
all communities in the Provence and Spain, calling upon the faithful 
to rally to the support of reason and knowledge and their exponent, 
Moses ben Maimon. 

Most of the communities responded favorably to the appeal of the 
Maimonists and condemned severely the actions of the opponents of 
philosophy. But Solomon and his associates had also some sympa¬ 
thizers, the most noted of whom were Meir Abulafia and the ven¬ 
erable scholar and physician, Judah ben Joseph Al-Fakhar, both of 
Toledo. The first openly espoused the cause of Solomon while the 
second was more cautious, but when David Kimhi turned to him in 
a letter soliciting his aid on behalf of the Maimonists, Al-Fakhar 
rebuked him severely. It did not take long and the strife between the 
parties took on an exceedingly acrimonious aspect. 

Nahmanides, the great authority of the day, at first endeavored to 
make peace between the parties, but when he failed, he ranged him- 
slf on the side of Maimonides, though somewhat hesitatingly. Pub¬ 
lic opinion turned then against Solomon, and even a number of 
rabbis of northern France, who at first had joined him deserted his 
ranks. In despair, he committed a grave offence, for he sought help 
from the Franciscan monks by informing them of the heresy con¬ 
tained in the writings of Maimonides. These seized the opportunity 
of confiscating the books and burned them publicly in Paris early 
in the year 1234. This action horrified the Jews and many of Solo¬ 
mon’s followers forsook him but he remained undismayed and with 
exceeding stubborness carried on the strife. Some of his associates 
stooped to still lower means and informed against the leading Mai- 
monists, who were seized and put into prison, but soon the falsity of 
the accusation was discovered, and the informers were barbarically 
punished by having their tongues cut out. The tragic episode put an 
end to the strife, proving to all how dangerous inner dissension is to 
a scattered people. 

This strife produced, of course, a considerable polemic literature, 
both in poetry and prose. The most important of the latter writings 
is the collection of polemic and apologetic letters, published together 
with the letters of Maimonides (Iggroth ha-Rambam), in Constanti¬ 
nople around the year 1530. There are fifteen letters in the collection 
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written by different men but unsystematically arranged, and it a 
diffiodtfo determine their chronological for with the ex¬ 

ception of dm, all are undated* The historian Cjraecg, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in uptavdling the mystery and otahfohfoga kind of sequence* 
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of Aragon. TfwL wdter pl^ds ^ifort’ these communities should not 
join the ranks of the Maifoomsts against.Solomon of ; Montpdiier,— 
for thaiigh the namr ^aifftomsts’’ is not meiinoned, yer it;is evident 
that in tone and condemns 

mildly the French rabbis who endeavored J ‘to cover the midday syo/ 
referring fey this title to Maifotaudes, but urges that the. entire mat¬ 
ter tie j udged with ddiberaiiaa feiid fo# 5 both parties be forced fo 
'come'before fourtplr justice.r/'‘.y/T _-r- 

To this lecter ihac is eSUatbw one response, chat of Meat Aind- 
afsa,' the old contmversialssi, He openly avows his sympathy for 
Solomon and assures;Nah mamdes that he will use his influence to 
prevent Spanish communities from agreeing to the excommunication 
of the Rabbi of Montpelier. He spcakvbowevetv with great respect 
of Mairaonides, but claims that (He Guide, though it stmngthena the 
roots at the Jewish religion, yet destroys? fofoe; of its branches, and it 
is, therefore, best to - restrict its study. There, is no mention, though, 
of issuing a ban against it;? reading. 

However, neither, the appeal of Nahtn^nidcs nor the efforts of 
Abulafia succeeded in keeping the communiucs at norhern Spain 
from joining the ranks of the Maimonms. Only a few months later 
in August 1332 (Ab 4992 A. M.) ? the community of Saragossa sent a 
conomunities 'fottctemfotag in severe, terms the attack 
on Maimorndes. This letter is followed by ffohr other ifoMIes sent 
by the communities of Huesca, Mon3ton v Galatyud and Lorida, which 
oohfirmqi rhtf judgment cohcained in the epistle of the Saragossa 
community. Simultaneously with all these missives, another letter by 
the {jBs 41 '%;#^rolhr. .fl£ Aragon, Bahya ben Moses, was sent out as a 
call fo arms to all those to whom thfc name of Moses ben Maimon, 
the Light, of Israel, is dear, to rally and c:..<^mhu ;.the 
ators of his books. These six letters, contained ?n dk- 
distinguished by unbounded love and admovdon im Mtdmoobdap. 

The epistle of the Aragon communities ' ' .»■ 

second effort for peace which he advocated iu a lui,.*„ • ' , 

m the rabbis of France. This fcbrtjjcg iFtc? ysrr# te/- ‘ 
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definitely on behalf of Maimonides, extols his piety and extensive 
erudition, praises the Guide of the Perplexed, and rebukes the rabbis 
for their issuing a ban against the study of Moses ben Maimon’s 
works. He is especially bitter against their prohibition to read the 
first book of the Code and refutes all the objections raised to some 
of its teachings. For the sake of peace, Nahmanides says, he would 
consent to the limitation of the study of the Guide only to selected 
men. He demands that the rabbis of France rescind their ban and 
use their offices for peace. The letter, though distinctly pro-Maimon- 
ides, is yet conciliatory in tone and speaks with great respect of Solo¬ 
mon of Montpelier even if it decries his narrow theological views. 

Very interesting are the seven letters which comprise the corre¬ 
spondence between David Kimhi and Judah Al-Fakhar of Toledo. 
Kimhi, believing the latter a sympathizer of Maimonides, went to 
Spain to solicit his aid on behalf of the cause, but on the way, he be¬ 
came sick and sent Al-Fakhar a short letter expressing his request. 
Al-Fakhar in his reply administers Kimhi a stinging rebuke as he 
calls him “Satan,” i. e. one who brings about quarrels, as well as other 
undignified epithets and delivers an attack on the teachings of the 
Guide, saying that we can not reconcile the views of Aristotle and 
Judaism. He openly justifies the stand of Solomon of Montpelier. 
This letter did not reach Kimhi who meanwhile sent Al-Fakhar a 
second epistle written with great humility, telling him of the change 
of mind of some of the French rabbis who left the ranks of Solomon 
and asking him to interfere in the strife. Al-Fakhar’s answer to the 
second letter is more respectful but he declines to grant his request. 
In the third letter, Kimhi reproaches Al-Fakhar for the insulting tone 
of his first epistle, for though he did not see it he had heard of its 
wording. He further informs him of the alliance of Solomon with 
the Christian monks against the works of Maimonides. In his final 
reply, Al-Fakhar makes a rather stiff apology for his undignified style 
of writing but remains adamant to Kimhi’s pleas. To this correspond¬ 
ence, we must add the letter sent by Abraham Ibn Hasdai of Barce¬ 
lona, the poet and scholar (Sect. 24) to Al-Fakhar in which he re¬ 
bukes him for his treatment of Kimhi. All the letters are written in 
rhymed prose and in superb Hebrew style. 

Besides this collection of polemic writings, a number of similar 
works exist. Among them are two long epistles by Samuel Sits- 
portas against the opponents of philosophy and a treatise named Mil- 
hamoth Adonai (The Wars of the Lord) by Rabbi Abraham, son of 
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Maimonides, which contains a number of letters in defense of the 
master and also excerpts from the polemics against his views. 

The third stage in the struggle against philosophy began about 
sixty-five years later, also in the Provence and by a remarkable coin¬ 
cidence in the same city of Montpelier. The strife, on the whole, was 
of a much milder character and was conducted in a quite dignified 
way. During those sixty odd years, the study of philosophy and the 
sciences struck roots in Provence Jewry, and as a consequence, even 
the ultra-pious were not entirely averse to it and could not entertain 
any idea of prohibiting it entirely but hoped to put some restrictions 
and limitations upon its cultivation. 

The cause for the anti-philosophic movement was the writings and 
sermons of the allegorists who, as we have seen above (Sect. 94) 
had gone quite far in their allegorical interpretation of the historical 
portions of Genesis and also of some of the precepts of the Law. One 
of the Proyence scholars, a very energetic man Abba Mari Lunel of 
Montpelier took alarm at the spread of such methods of interpretation 
of the Bible and called the attention of the leading Rabbinic scholar 
of the day, Solomon ben Adret, to the danger. In a letter addressed 
to him in the year 1304, Abba Mari asks the scholar to find ways and 
means to restrain the allegorists. Ben Adret at first hesitated to issue 
a general prohibition against secular studies, but was not entirely 
averse to the attempt. He wrote to several leaders of the Provence 
communities, especially to he brothers, Bonafoux and Crescas Vidal, 
soliciting their opinion on the matter. These being of the same mind 
as Abba Mari, urged him to begin the struggle against the philos¬ 
ophers. 

Their answer encouraged Abba Mari to offer to ben Adret a defi¬ 
nite proposal, namely to prohibit by a ban the study of all sciences 
except medicine to any one under the age of thirty. Ben Adret, still 
cautious, prepared a letter on the subject addressed to the community 
of Montpelier calling upon them to join in the restraining of the 
activities of the allegorists. The letter was signed by himself and a 
number of other scholars. When Abba Mari read the communica¬ 
tion to the council of the community, it met with great opposition 
and a party was formed to oppose the proposed prohibition on the 
study of the sciences. At the head of this party was Jacob ben Makir, 
famous mathematician and translator. It was soon discovered that 
the followers of the sciences had great strength and numerous friends 
: n all Provence and Aragon communities. Jacob ben Makir also 
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wrote to ben Adret in defense of the pursuit of the sciences, and 
other men joined in the protest against the proposed ban. 

This unexpected opposition somewhat deterred ben Adret and he 
wrote Abba Mari that he must first obtain the consent of twenty com¬ 
munities to the issuance of such prohibition and then he would be 
ready to proclaim it. He also asked him and Kaloynmos ben Todros, 
the Nasi of Narbonne who joined the ranks of the opponents of 
philosophy, to compose the version of the ban. Abba Mari, though 
his party was strengthened by new adherents, was still reluctant on 
account of the strong opposition, to be severe in the form of the ban 
and composed a lenient version. He recommended that the study of 
physics and metaphysics from books written by non-Jews be pro¬ 
hibited to any one below the age of twenty-five. It is to be noted 
that only physics and metaphysics were excluded but not medicine 
and mathematics, and that books on the subjects written in Hebrew 
by Jews were also not included in the prohibition. This was done, 
of course, in order not to cast any slur on the works of Maimonides 
or any other Jewish philosopher. 

This version, however, was found to be too lenient by ben Adret. 
He, therefore, encouraged by the support of Asher ben Yehiel (Sect. 
43) who had meanwhile settled in Toledo, issued on the 31st of 
July, 1305 (ninth of Ab), a more severe prohibition. This read that 
no one is allowed to study the books of the Greeks on physics and 
metaphysics whether written in that language or translated before he 
reaches the age of twenty-five, but medicine, though based on physics, 
is expressly permitted. The new feature was that such books even 
when translated into Hebrew were included in the prohibition. How¬ 
ever, it seems that even this new version did not include the works of 
Maimonides or any other Jewish philosopher. 0 

The ban, however, was not accepted by the Provence communities 
and the lovers of philosophy proclaimed a counter ban against those 
who will prevent their children from the study of the sciences, or who 
will speak evil of Maimonides, or who will accuse any Jewish ration¬ 
alist for his books before proving the charges made against him. The 
counter ban caused a good deal of anxiety to Abba Mari and his asso¬ 
ciates, and they endeavored to prove that it is not valid. Meanwhile, 

•Graetz* assertion to the contrary is not borne out by the text which distinctly reads 
Sipkre ha-Ycvanim (The Books of the Greeks), L e. v those of Aristotle. This is also 
evident from the letters of the signers of the ban, who expressly state that Maimonides' 
works were never intended to be excluded. See Minhath Kanaoth letters, 84-85. 
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Yedayah Bedersi wrote a long letter to ben Adret in defense of the 
study of philosophy and science. The letter made a great impression 
upon ben Adret and the other signers of the ban who wrote to Abba 
Mari asking him to desist from the strife and avowing that not the 
slightest slur was intended against the works of Maimonides in the 
prohibition proclaimed. In the communication, they do not rescind 
the ban but hint that if a community will not accept it, they will 
overlook such action. Thus ended the third stage in the struggle 
against philosophy and science. 

The literary results of this struggle are expressed in several polemic 
and apologetic works. The first is the Minhath Kanaoth (Offering 
of Zeal) a collection of a hundred and one letters arranged by Abba 
Mari which tell the tale of the last strife. Most of the letters deal 
with the events of the strife and form excellent material for its story. 
A few, however, deal with legal matters containing inquiries by 
Abba Mari and Responsa by ben Adret and Asher ben Yehiel. The 
bulk of the letters comprise the correspondence between the editor 
and ben Adret, but there are many written by other men, among 
them several from opponents, such as Jacob ben Makir and others. 

In his introduction, Abba Mari states that the reason for his in¬ 
itiating the movement to limit the study of philosophy was the activ¬ 
ity of the allegorists which brought about the spread of irreligious 
ideas. He says that he loves knowledge but that the sciences of 
physics and metaphysics should be restricted to men of mature age 
who had been first instructed in Bible and Talmud. He quotes 
Maimonides as an example and praises the first book of the Code 
and the Guide exceedingly. 

The second work is a treatise called Hoshen Mishpat by Simon 
ben Joseph of Provence, surnamed En Duran, intended as a reply to 
a pamphlet by the famous scholar and Talmud commentator Mena- 
hem ha-Meiri of Perpeignan (Sect. 43). Meiri or Don Vidal Solo¬ 
mon, who was a great lover of sciences and who did not sympathize 
with Abba Mari in his zeal for prohibiting their studies, sent the lat¬ 
ter a pamphlet where he raised a number of objections to the pro¬ 
posed ban. Abba Mari asked his disciple En Duran to reply to Meiri's 
writing. The original of Menahem’s brochure is lost, but En Duran 
preserves for us a considerable number of fragments, and these con¬ 
stitute one of the points of interest of his work. 

From these excerpts, we learn that Meiri objected to Abba Mari's 
activity on the grounds that it degrades the value of science in gen- 
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eral, that ben Adret is not the proper judge in these matters since he 
is a Kabbalist, and that the prohibition will bring bitter strife among 
the communities as was the case during the earlier struggle. He fur¬ 
ther objects to the tone of Abba Mari’s writings which implies that 
philosophers are not pious and cites many scientists who were known 
to be God-fearing. He also argues that books are not to be con¬ 
demned because some opinions found in them are erroneous, and in 
general, we are not responsible for the actions of the individuals. It 
is our duty to reproach them, but if they do not obey we should 
leave their punishment to God. Finally, he objects to the terms of 
the prohibition, namely of excluding the study of physics and the 
limit of twenty-five years.. Such exclusion, Meiri argues, would de¬ 
prive one from the study of parts of the Guide or logic which are 
based on the principles of physics. As to the age limit, he says, if 
one is not allowed to study these sciences before twenty-five, he will 
not study them later, for then men are married and have little leisure 
for study. Knowledge and science, he concludes, would thus auto¬ 
matically be excluded from the House of Israel, a condition greatly 
to be regretted. 

To all these objections, En Duran attempts to find answers and in 
a respectful tone endeavors to allay Meiri’s doubts. The second point 
of interest in En Duran’s treatise is his extensive exposition of the 
ways of the allegorists, how they applied their method to sublimate 
all historical facts of the Bible.® His difficult style, however, mini¬ 
mizes to a certain extent the value of the treatise, for it is a conglom¬ 
eration of parts of verses and Talmudic expressions. 

The third work is the long letter of apology on behalf of the 
sciences addressed by Yedayah Bedersi to ben Adret. It is a brilliant 
brief for the necessity and urgency of the study of the sciences, and 
as we know made a great impression. It is written in a fine flowing 
Hebrew but the style is exceedingly ornate. 

755. LEON DE MODENA’S DEFENSE OF ORAL TRADITION 
Among the numerous works of Leon dc Modena, there are two 
which aim to defend the Oral Law against attacks by Jewish un¬ 
believers. The first is a somewhat longer work called Behinat ha- 
Kabbala (The Test of Tradition) and the second called Magen we- 
Tzinah (Shield and Buckler), is a shorter treatise on the same sub¬ 
ject. 

* For their method and examples thereof, see sect. 94. 
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The Behinat ha-Kabbala, however, is a peculiar kind of apology 
and the well known adage “Guard me from my friends, and I will 
guard myself against my enemies,” can be fittingly applied to it, 
for in reality, it is more of a polemic against the Oral Law than a 
defense. The work is divided into two unequal parts, one called 
Kol Sokol (The Voice of the Fool) contains the arguments of the 
supposed opponent and comprises the greater part of the book, and 
the other named Shaagath Arye (The Roar of the Lion, with refer- 
ence to the author's name) is devoted to the defense of the Law. It 
consists of a few chapters and is left in an incomplete state for it 
deals only with the refutation of a few arguments of the polemic 
Whether the balance of the apology was lost or was never written by 
the author can not Indefinitely determined. 

In his short preface, the author says that by accident he chanced 
upon a book written by a certain Amitai ben Yedayah Ibn Roz in 
the year 1500 at Al-Kalah in Spain which contains a severe polemic 
against the Talmud and Rabbinic Judaism. He decided to refute 
his arguments and publish both the book of the polemist and his 
answer. He does not give us the original title of the Kol Sokol. 
Whether there even existed an author by that name, or whether the 
story is mere fiction invented by Modena to cover his own authorship 
of the first part, will become evident after we survey the contents of 
the arguments. 

The Kol Sokol contains three sections. The first enunciates the 
dogmas of the Jewish religion which the supposed mysterious author 
had come to believe in, not merely by tradition but by his own rea¬ 
soning. These are: the existence of God, creation, man being the 
purpose of creation, Providence, reward and punishment, Divine 
origin of the Torah, immortality of the soul, and reward and punish¬ 
ment in the hereafter. The author finds little difficulty with all these 
dogmas except with the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, for 
in the entire Pentateuch there is not a single explicit statement re¬ 
ferring to the survival of the soul, as all promises speak of material 
good or evil. Yet in spite of that, says the author, reason compels us 
to accept the doctrine and he also believes that Moses hinted at it in 
a veiled way in a number of places. 

This section, though containing little which contradicts tradition, 
yet reveals before us the author’s attitude towards it. He would, on 
the whole, not accept anything which could not be proved directly 
and simply from the Torah. His general views regarding Rabbinic 
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tradition of the Law is expressed in the second section. He opens up 
with the question whether the interpretation of the Torah pursued 
by Rabbinism is the right one or whether it represents a deviation 
from the original intention of Moses? He claims that it is a deviation. 

There are, he says, two wrong methods of interpretation of the 
Law, the literal one adopted by the Karaites, and the allegoric 
used by the Christians. The Rabbis, though, used both methods 
in any manner they saw fit. He then delivers his main attack 
against the Rabbinic claim of the existence of an oral tradition from 
Moses to the men of the Great Assembly. He admits that the laws 
of the Torah need explanation and interpretation and that Moses un¬ 
doubtedly gave such to Joshua but argues that this tradition was not 
transmitted from Joshua on. The Jews, he says, during the entire 
period of the First Commonwealth, did not observe even the written 
law let alone the oral. Even the Pentateuch was preserved by the 
few. It was Ezra who made the Torah the heritage of the people, 
and though our author believes that Ezra gave the right text and 
the proper necessary explanation, yet he insists that he did not insti¬ 
tute the Oral Law, nor did he introduce all the ordinances (Tako- 
noth) which the Talmud ascribes to him. 

It is from Ezra on that the deviation began; the Sopherim (scribes) 
introduced new rules of interpretation and deduced new laws which 
have no basis in the Torah nor in true tradition. As a proof that 
there was no continuous oral tradition, he cites the rise of the Sad- 
ducean party. How, argues the author, could such a party arise in 
face of an uninterrupted personal tradition which enjoins the per¬ 
formance of the Law in the Rabbinic manner? How could they 
differ when the people conducted themselves in the way of the Phari¬ 
sees for ages? He, therefore, comes to the conclusion that much of 
Rabbinic law is a pure innovation. He docs not, however, deny the 
need for interpretation, but claims that it must be based on a right 
understanding of the Torah. 

From this general statement, the author passes on to a detailed criti¬ 
cism of Rabbinic law and arranges it in the order of the four parts of 
the Code of Jacob ben- Asher, the Tur (Sect. 57). It must be said that 
his detailed criticism is much milder than his general opposition to 
Rabbinic law would indicate. He merely wants to reform the Code 
and no more; for he almost accepts all the laws in principle with the 
exception of a few, but he desires to have them modified pnd made 
light so that the Jews could perform them under the severe condi- 
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tions of the exile. He begins with a series of attacks on the first part 
of the Code, Orah Hayyim, containing the synagogue ritual, and the 
Sabbath and festival laws. His first charge is directed against the 
Phylacteries (Tephilim) and the complicated system of prayers 
(Tephilah). He would abolish the wearing of phylacteries alto¬ 
gether for such injunction is not stated in the Bible. The verse in 
Deuteronomy VI, 8 which reads, “And thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thine hands, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes,” he says, should not be taken literally. Again, while a Jew must 
pray three times a day, the prayers should be very brief and individ¬ 
ual; public worship should be held only on the Sabbaths and festivals 
and this must also be very brief; the entire services together with the 
reading of the Law must not last more than an hour. He even com¬ 
posed a short text of prayers which in his opinion should suffice. 

In regard to the Sabbath, he protests against the rigorousness of the 
day imposed by the Rabbis, especially against the prohibitions of 
carrying things of slight weight and of going beyond a fixed boun¬ 
dary. In general, he demands only slight modification of the Sabbath 
Law. He is also dissatisfied with the rigor of the Passover laws which 
require scrupulous abolition of all vestiges of leaven (Hametz) and 
many more things. As for the Holy Days, he advocates the abolition 
of the second day. In his strictures upon the second part of the Code 
Yore Dea, he finds fault with the laws regarding the mixture of milk 
and meat claiming that the words of the Bible, “Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk” are to be taken literally, and also with the 
laws of Terephah in slaughtered animals, arguing that there is no 
Biblical injunction for all the various kinds of Terephah, i. e. signs of 
disease, which the Rabbis have prohibited. 

He similarly finds flaws in the parts of the Code devoted to the 
civil and family laws, namely Hoshen Mishpat and Eben ha-Ezer, 
but these are of comparative minor importance. His most serious 
objections are to the retention of the laws concerning the Aaronides 
(Kohanim), for he asserts that all these laws are no more valid and 
should be openly declared so. The author likewise demands the 
abolition of the numerous rules connected with the writing of a bill 
of divorce (Get) and advocates a simple formula consisting of one or 
two sentences. 

The second part which is called by the grandiloquent name Shaa- 
gath Arye (The Roar of the Lion) consists only of two brief chap¬ 
ters devoted to the refutation of the general theses in the second sec- 
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tion of Kol So\ol. Modena points out that the Pentateuch must have 
interpretation and that Moses himself refers several times to the ex* 
planation of the laws. As to the opponent’s argument that tradition 
ceased with Joshua and was not continued to be transmitted on ac¬ 
count of the people’s relapse from the Torah, he avers that the case 
was not so, for in every generation there were a few outstanding men 
who guarded the Torah and its interpretation. They were either 
priests or prophets. Thus, when Joshua died, his colleague Phineas 
who together with him received the tradition from Moses survived, 
and he transmitted the tradition to the judges and they to the priest 
Eli, and he in turn to the prophet Samuel and after him there fol¬ 
lowed a continuous uninterrupted chain of bearers of tradition, for 
from Samuel on, prophecy in Israel did not cease until Malachi. The 
back-sliding of the people could not, therefore, have affected the trans¬ 
mission of tradition. 

With this refutation, the Roar of the Lion ceases to rumble. It is 
on the whole a very feeble roar to terrify such a formidable opponent 
as the author of the Kol Sol(ol. As said above, the balance of the 
refutation is missing and we do not know whether the rest of Mo¬ 
dena’s apologetic was lost or not completed. The solution of this 
question, though, is dependent on the other question whether the Kol 
Sol(ol was really composed by the man whose name it bears or is the 
handiwork of Modena himself? 

There is overwhelming proof that the author of the polemic against 
oral tradition is none other than Modena. His story of finding the 
manuscript sounds very suspicious. First, the name of the supposed 
Amitai ben Yedayah Ibn Roz is not known in the entire Jewish lit¬ 
erature; second, the name itself which means the True Man, the son 
of one who possesses Divine knowledge of the family of secrecy, 
sounds like an invented one and indicates that truth and knowledge 
and secrecy are contained in the arguments. Third, Modena does not 
give the name of the original manuscript which is rather strange as 
an author always designates his work by some name. Fourth, there 
are numerous parallels both of the style and the views expressed in 
the Kol So/^ol in other works of Modena which compel us to assume 
that this work was also written by him. As we have seen above, 
Modena was a man of contradictory characteristics, both pious and 
free thinking at the same time. We should, therefore, not be sur¬ 
prised to learn that both the vehement attack on the Oral Law and 
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the feeble defense of it were written by one and the same hand. Al¬ 
most all Jewish scholars who have cjealt with the matter have come 
to this conclusion. 

We can now approach the solution of the second question, namely 
did Modena write a complete refutation of the Kol So\ol or was he 
merely satisfied with the two chapters extant to show that he attempt¬ 
ed the refutation of all arguments but was prevented from completing 
it? Isaac Samuel Reggio, the editor of Modena’s book, who published 
it for the first time in 1852, thinks that the second alternative was the 
case. According to him, Modena was more interested in the polemic 
against the Oral Law than in its defense, and the two chapters of 
apologetics were merely used by him as a ruse to lead people to be¬ 
lieve that the first part was not written by him, and that he, like all 
other pious people, was wroth against such utterances. 

This harsh judgment, though not an entirely improbable one, is not 
borne out by facts. We find that our author did in fact give a more 
complete though brief refutation of a considerable number of the 
arguments contained in the Kol So^ol, in his second apologetic work 
Magen we-Tzinah. We may, therefore, assume that he either com¬ 
pleted the Shaagath Arye but that a large part of it was lost, or that 
he abandoned its completion when he conceived the composing of 
the second work where the apology is given in a more popular form. 

The other book referred to, namely the Magen we-Tzinah, was 
written in the year 1617 as a reply to the arguments of a Jewish 
rationalist against the Oral Law. According to the inscription at 
the beginning of the book, the propounder of the arguments who is 
characterized as “A fool who is wise in his own eyes” lived in Ham¬ 
burg, and when his arguments were published they were sent by the 
leaders of the Portuguese community of that city to Modena with a 
request to refute them. He readily consented to the request and the 
treatise was the result. 

The theses of the opponent are twelve in number. One (No. 7) 
attacks the validity of the Oral Law in general, and the others ob¬ 
ject to particular laws and institutions. The general attack states four 
reasons for the rejection of Rabbinic Judaism: (a) There is no ex¬ 
plicit statement in the Pentateuch that there is another Torah or that 
it needs interpretation; (b) that Moses warns numerous times against 
adding to or detracting from the law; (c) that in the time of Moses, 
laws were decided according to the written Torah and not by tradi¬ 
tion, for the Jews asked Moses to explain difficult cases, and likewise 
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in later generations, the priest or judge decided according to the Pen¬ 
tateuch and not according to tradition; (d) Solomon in asking aid 
from God in the decision of the laws, requested that He grant him 
an understanding heart, which proves that he relied on reason in this 
matter and not on Oral Law. 

Eight theses deal with the phylacteries, with the custom of sucking 
out the blood (Mezizah) and making further incision after circum¬ 
cision (Periah), with the annulling of vows, with the “fences of the 
Law,” i. e. Rabbinic prohibitions, and with the benediction pro¬ 
nounced on the performance of Rabbinic precepts. The author ar¬ 
gues that these observances are opposed to the plain meaning of the 
Bible and he strenuously opposes the pronouncing of the benediction 
over Rabbinic precepts as they were not commanded by God. The 
other three theses deal with civil law. He would apply the lex talionis 
literally, and, likewise, he demands the actual killing of the owner of 
a goring ox if it killed a man and the meting out of the prescribed 
punishment of burning at the stake for certain capital offences, and 
not as the Rabbis say that the owner of the ox should merely pay a 
ransom and that molten lead should be poured down the throat of 
the culprit. Only few of these theses are found in the Kol So\ol of 
Modena, and even those are given in a different form. 

In his defense, Leon Modena begins with the refutation of the 
general attack upon the Oral Law and advances three reasons why 
that law was necessary. First, says he, we are not even certain 
whether the vowels and accents date from the time of Moses or from 
that of Ezra. But this is certain that the Pentateuch of Moses did 
not contain vowels or accents, for our own scrolls do not contain them. 
If that is the case, we must assume that the manner of reading of the 
Torah was handed over by tradition from Moses, and this is an im¬ 
portant part of the Oral Law, for how can we know any part of the 
written law if we do not know how to read the commandments? 
Second, the brevity of the laws as stated in the Torah, compels us to 
accept the Oral Law as a complement to the written, for otherwise 
the precepts can not be carried out. Third, we may assume that God 
purposely left many things obscure so that the explanation be given 
by authority and be not left to the understanding of each individual 
Jew as the case would have been were the laws stated clearly. Every 
one would have placed his own interpretation on the laws, for even 
clear statements need explanation, and confusion would have resulted. 
Modena then refutes the four reasons of the opponent against tradi- 
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tion and goes on to refute the other theses. All his refutations are 
executed with skill and knowledge. 

In connection with the Magen we-Tzinah, the question likewise 
arose whether “The fool who is wise in his own eyes” is not a fiction 
and that in reality the questions were written by Modena himself? 
In fact, all Jewish scholars beginning with A. Geiger and including 
Modena’s latest biographer 7 assert with definiteness that he wrote both 
the theses and refutations. However, this assertion is proved utterly 
false by the publication of Uriel da Costa’s Propostas Contra a Tra- 
dicao (Propositions against Tradition) by Carl Gebhardt 8 which are 
the very same contained in the Magen we-Tzinah. The fact that 
da Costa published these theses in Hamburg in 1616 the year given 
by Modena, establishes the authenticity of the opponent beyond any 
doubt. Leon Modena is thus vindicated, at least as far as this par¬ 
ticular charge is concerned. 

The other two polemic works of Modena arc directed against the 
Kabbala. The first is a small treatise called Ben David which was 
written at the request of his pupil, the physician Joseph Hamitz. It 
deals with the belief in the transmigration of souls (Gilgul). Modena 
begins by stating that were the inquirer some one else, he might 
have dissimulated in his answer and probably agreed to this belief 
but to his beloved pupil he tells the truth, namely that there is no sup¬ 
port for such doctrine in the Bible or the Talmud, and it is only the 
mystics who teach it. He speaks ironically of them for seeking support 
for this teaching in the views of Pythagoras, and says, if they have a 
tradition from the prophets, why seek succor from the pagan philos¬ 
opher? As for Pythagoras, Modena assumes that he taught the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration as a means to make people love their fellow- 
men believing that strangers may possess the souls of their deceased 
relatives. 

Of the prominent Jewish scholars, only Isaac Abrabanel believed in 
transmigration and Modena sets forth to refute all his arguments on 
its behalf. He concludes by quoting the opinions of Saadia, Albo and 
others against the doctrine of transmigration. 

Of more importance is Modena’s second work against the Kabbala 
called Ari Nohem (The Roaring Lion). Here he really raises a mighty 
voice against the presumption of the mystics who claimed the sole 

f N. Leibowitz, Leon Modena, New York, 1901, pp. 43*46. 

*C. Gebhardt, Da Costa, Opera, Amsterdam, 1922, pp. 1-10. 
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possession of truth. He was pne of the few Jewish scholars who 
dared to attack the Kabbala in an age when it was considered all 
supreme. 

His main point in this work is that the teaching which goes by the 
name Ho\mat ha-Kabbala (The Science of the Tradition) is neither 
science nor tradition. Science it can not be, for science is based on 
reason and logic, while Kabbala has very little of either. Again, it 
can not be tradition, for the older Jewish literature, i. e. Talmud and 
Midrash know nothing about it, and the great authorities of Judaism 
fought against its teachings. Again, a traditional doctrine must be 
uniform and its adherents usually follow the same principles. It is 
not so with the Kabbala where there is much divergence among its 
adherents. 

The author then goes on to refute the assertion of the Kabbalists 
that one must possess a special aptitude to penetrate into the depths of 
the teachings. He asks how it is that men of mighty intellect who 
are otherwise the lights of Judaism did not possess that aptitude while 
mediocre men did? As for the piety of the followers of the Kab¬ 
bala, that is no proof for the veracity of the teachings, for in all re¬ 
ligions the ignorant are the most pious. He finally attacks the litera¬ 
ture of the Kabbala and declares the Sepher Yetzira and the Zohar 
as pseudepigraphic works and quotes proofs that the Zohar was not 
written by Simon ben Yohai but much later. The author is espe¬ 
cially bitter against the wonted boastfulness of the Kabbalist teach¬ 
ers, as for example, it is said of Luria that he once asserted that he 
could not impart in a period of eighty years the instruction his soul 
received in one hour on ascending to heaven. Such stories, says Mo¬ 
dena, display not only a lack of modesty but an intention to overawe 
the people. Finally, he points to Maimonides whom he esteemed 
above all as a proof that the Kabbala is of very late origin, for how 
could he be ignorant of any Jewish teaching of importance? He thus 
continues to undermine the foundations of mysticism. The Art 
Nohem, though not printed for a long time—for it was not published 
until 1840—yet made a great impression upon his contemporaries and 
a number of works were written against it, among them a work by 
the poet and Kabbalist, Moses Hayyim Luzzato. In concluding our 
survey of Modena’s works, we may say that although he appears as 
one wayward in his opinion, still, when he was fired by a zeal for 
what seemed to him as truth, he expressed it with remarkable courage. 
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156. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

There are numerous treatises of a polemic character, which either 
attack one or another kind of aberration in Judaism or, on the con¬ 
trary, defend some of its aspects. But since we can not enumerate all 
of them, we will only select the most important. To these belong Jacob 
Emden’s polemic books, Mitpahat Sepharim (The Cover of Books) 
andd the Torath ha-Kanaoth (The Law of Religious Zeal). Jacob Em- 
den inherited his belligerent attitude against deluded mystics and as¬ 
pirants to Messianic leadership from his father Rabbi Zevi Ashkenazi 
(Sect. 70) who was a redoubtable fighter against Sabbatai Zevi and 
his successors. He spent a large part of his life in stamping out the roots 
of evil which were planted in Jewish life by the movement of false 
Messianism, and many of his years passed in quarrel and strife. The 
most notable among his strifes is the battle he waged against the fa¬ 
mous Talmudic scholar of his time, Jonathan Eybenshutz, whom he 
accused of being a follower of Sabbatai Zevi. 

Emden was a pious man and even narrow in his theology, but with 
a keen critical sense and a fearless courage. When he saw that the 
Kabbala, in the teachings of which he believed, lay claim to ancient 
origin, which in his eyes was not justified, he wrote the Mitpahat to 
disprove such claim. In this book, which was already discussed above 
(Sect. 113), he quotes two hundred and eighty proofs to show that 
the Zohar could not have been written by Simon ben Ychai. His 
criticism is thorough and incisive. He analyzes every part of the 
Zohar and assigns each one to a proper date. Emden’s work is a 
veritable contribution to the literary criticism of the Zohar, and was 
drawn upon by all subsequent Jewish scholars. 

The second work is primarily a collection of documents bearing 
upon the struggle of one hundred years against the movement of 
Sabbataism and its followers. It contains bans, court decisions and 
letters by various Rabbinical courts against Sabbatai himself, his fol¬ 
lowers and subsequent impostors. Among other things, it contains 
also material for the strife and struggle against the poet and Kabbal- 
ist Moses Hayyim Luzzato and polemic letters against his contem¬ 
porary opponent, Jonathan Eybenshutz. The book, as a whole, pos¬ 
sesses great historical value. 

A very fine apology which undertakes to straighten out the dif¬ 
ficulties raised against the doctrines of Judaism and certain passages 
•n the Bible is Abraham Hayyim Viterbo’s Emunath Hakpmim (The 
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Faith of the Wise). The book is divided into six sections treating 
of various subjects but not in a very systematic way. In his preface, 
the author informs us that the purpose of his work is to defend espe- 
dally the Talmud and Midrash from the attacks of the people who, 
misled by secular studies, take the words of the Rabbis lightly. He 
also apologizes for differing with the views of Maimonides in a num¬ 
ber of points, for he says when there is a question of truth, no def¬ 
erence is paid even to a teacher. 

Viterbo was a very pious man but was also a rationalist and at 
times goes further than Maimonides in his rationalization. His first 
topic is the question of the sin of Adam and his punishment, a ques¬ 
tion which had already taxed the ingenuity of commentators and 
philosophers. Viterbo after rejecting the solution of Moses ben Mai- 
mon in his Guide offers a novel explanation of the matter. Accord¬ 
ing to him, God never intended that Adam should live forever for 
that is against the constitution of the body. Death would have been 
the fate of man even if Adam would not have eaten of the Tree of 
Knowledge. Nor was Adam punished for his acquiring knowledge. 
The Tree of Knowledge was prohibited only because it aroused pas¬ 
sion, and Adam was punished for transgressing the command of 
God. The Garden of Eden was merely a fruitful stretch of land em¬ 
bracing all the countries extending from Ethiopia to Mesopotamia. 
The extending of the Garden to include all these countries solves 
another difficulty, a geographic one, for according to Genesis II, 10- 
14, the Nile in Egypt and the Euphrates and the Tigris in Mesopo¬ 
tamia are supposed to issue from one source, namely the Garden of 
Eden. When Adam was punished, God caused the fruitfulness of 
this stretch of land to diminish and man henceforth had to work for 
his sustenance. Viterbo’s explanation is a bold attempt to rationalize 
a very difficult passage. 

In the other sections, the author endeavors to remove other difficul¬ 
ties in the Bible. Thus he explains that the builders of the Tower of 
Babel were not heretics who wanted to war with God, but that they 
merely contradicted the will of God that men should setde in all 
parts of the world while they congregated in one place. Their pun¬ 
ishment was dispersion. He mitigates the act of the sons of Jacob in 
putting all the inhabitants of Shechem to the sword by saying that 
the judges of the city should have punished Shechem for his ravishing 
of Dinah, and when they failed to do so they were accomplices to the 
crime. He also explains, citing proof for his view, that the stern 
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Chapter XI 


PROSE LITERATURE 

TALES, FABLES, SATIRE AND HUMOR 

/57. INTRODUCTORY 

The works composed during the post-Classical period which aim 
not only to instruct but also to entertain, differ, on the whole, little 
in quality from the works of the former period. They retain, at least 
those books composed during the early part of the period, the charac¬ 
teristics of the productions of the twelfth century described in Vol. I 
(Sect. 203). The Oriental nature, the grotesque and fanciful still 
predominate; and the tale, the fable, and the proverb abound as 
illustrations of the moral teachings the author intends to convey and 
often constitute the body of the books. The influence of the Arabic 
models of this type of literature is in great evidence, and in fact, some 
of the works are either direct translations from that language or imi¬ 
tations of popular Arabic books. 

Yet this literature possesses an individuality of its own, for even the 
translations and imitations are endowed with a peculiar spirit not 
found in the original. Not only are the names of the characters of 
the tales and fables changed to Biblical ones, but the entire content 
is infused with the Jewish spirit. That the original works possess 
this individuality in a marked degree goes without saying, though 
even these do not escape the influence of this type of general Medi¬ 
aeval literature. This influence is especially evident in the numerous 
proverbs and fables employed by the writers of these books. As is 
well known, of all species of literary expressions, that of fable and 
proverb is the most migratory, and there is hardly a nation that can 
claim originality for this type of expression as it can always be traced 
to one foreign source or another. Fables, tales and proverbs were in 
a way the common property of the Mediaeval world and the Jews of 
the period availed themselves of the opportunity and appropriated 
their share of the common treasure and added to it a modicum of 
their genius by dressing it in a Jewish garb. 
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This literature can roughly be divided into three classes, namely 
(a) didactic works, (b) collections of tales and fables and (c) satire 
and humor. To the first class belong all books which aim primarily 
to delineate in a popular and attractive way the right conduct in life. 
They can not, though, for this reason be called strictly ethical works 
for their aim is not only to teach, but also to entertain. The second 
class includes all such works in which the entertaining and pleasing 
characteristics predominate over the instructive or ethical ones, though 
even here the goal the author set for himself may rightly be the in¬ 
culcation of moral teachings in the hearts of the readers. The third 
class contains all such works where the author aims either to satirize 
and ridicule certain phases of the life of the generation, or peculiar 
weaknesses of human nature, or merely to amuse and entertain by a 
display of sparkling wit and keen flashes of humor. 

The last class of works is especially marked by originality, for the 
humor displayed there is a typical one, adapted entirely to the ghetto 
life of the Jew. That life was undoubtedly a gloomy one, yet it had 
its moments of mirth, namely the holidays which enlivened the hard 
life of oppression and religious sternness. Of these, the feast of 
Purim was the most hilarious one, and this single day practically cre¬ 
ated a literature of its own, sparkling with wit and humor. How¬ 
ever, the humor of this peculiar Purim literaure is expressed more in 
form than in content. And this can really be said about a large num¬ 
ber of the humorous works in general, for the form most prevalent 
in them is that of parody. 

Parody is usually defined as “A composition in which the form 
or expression of grave and dignified writings are closely imitated, but 
are made ridiculous by the subject or method of treatment.” 1 The 
writers of a nation that produced the Bible, the Talmud, the Mid- 
rashim and other grave and dignified works could not help, when 
the spirit of mirth descended upon them, but to avail themselves of 
this ready arsenal and forge weapons for their darts of wit by parody¬ 
ing these writings. Hence we have numerous “tractates” dealing 
not with weighty legal questions but with drinking and merry-mak¬ 
ing, which are formed in the fashion of Talmud treatises, and are 
provided with commentaries and additions (Tosofoth) and other 

’Century Dictionary, S. V. On the entire subject of parody in Jewish literature, see 
Prof. Israel Davidson’s most complete and interesting work, Parody in Jewish Literature, 
N. Y„ 1907. 
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paraphernalia. Other works dealing with similar subjects, imitate 
certain Biblical books. 

Purim, however, was not the only subject dealt with in these works. 
Other subjects were also drawn upon for targets of the arrows of 
wit and humor. Of these, the most prominent were women, can¬ 
tors, teachers, and other public officials. Thus, the literature grew 
and increased, and taking into consideration that the average Jew of 
the Middle Ages was sufficiently learned to understand the quips and 
puns and the parodies of the humorous works, we can safely con¬ 
clude that this type of literature was exceedingly popular and wide¬ 
spread. 

During the early part of the post-Classical period, the prose litera¬ 
ture was primarily produced in Spain and was almost entirely sub¬ 
jected to the influence of the Arabic and Oriental world. But with 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the center of the literary activ¬ 
ity, at least of the secular phase, as we know, shifted to the Provence 
and then to Italy. It is, therefore, in these two countries that the 
greater part of this type of literature was produced and where it was, 
of course, influenced by the spirit of these two centers. 

i 5 8. DIDACTIC WORKS 

The earliest didactic treatise of this period, written with the pur¬ 
pose not only of instructing but also of amusing and pleasing the 
reader, is a small book entitled Milhamoth ha-Hokjnah Im ha-Osher 
(The Strife between Wisdom and Riches) by Judah ben Isaac Ibn 
Shabbatai ha-Levi of Toledo, Spain. The author is well known by 
his two longer satirical works which will be discussed later. The 
work, though written in a humorous vein and in a style bristling 
with puns and parodies, can not be considered a satire as it aims to 
point out to man the right way of life and conduct. Its tendency is, 
therefore, primarily a didactic one. 

The strife between wisdom and riches is carried on in the form of 
a dialogue between two twin brothers Peleg and Yaktan. Peleg is 
devoted to the pursuit of riches while Yaktan is an ardent follower 
of wisdom. Their father at his death, divided his property between 
them in proportionate shares, but left a very precious crown which 
possessed the magical quality of assuaging the pain of its bearer, 
without giving instruction as to who of the two sons should own it. 
The brothers then contend for the possession of the crown. Peleg 
argues that riches is the strongest factor in life and that wisdom and 
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even religion are subservient to it, and he is therefore entitled to the 
crown. Yaktan, on the other hand, shows that wisdom rules the 
world and he is accordingly the rightful claimant to the heirloom. 
Each of the contestants draws upon the Bible, Talmud and Jewish 
history for proofs of his contention and it is in the clever use made 
of Biblical verses and Talmudic passages that the humor of the work 
is expressed. The brothers finally decide to try their case before the 
leader of Spaniel Jewry, Todros Abulafia of Toledo. At the trial, 
Peleg produces a document signed by Jereboam ben Nabat and Eli- 
shah ben Abuya, notorious apostates who turned from a career of 
learning to the pursuit of pleasure, 2 to the effect that learning is of 
little value in the world, while Yaktan produces a similar document 
extolling wisdom and signed by Joseph, the son of Jacob and Solo¬ 
mon, son of David. Each tries to invalidate the testimony of the 
other, but to no avail. The decision is then given in the form of a 
regular court statement (Pesak Din) that both wisdom and wealth 
are the necessary means for a happy life, and that one can not reach 
this aim without the help of the other. The moral of the dialogue 
is that man must pursue in life both wisdom and wealth and must 
not follow one to the exclusion of the other. True, the instruction 
derived from the dialogue is not very deep nor lofty but the main 
interest of this treatise does not lie in its content but in its form. To 
one who is conversant with Hebrew, the brilliant puns, the clever 
twists of parody and the witty arguments of the contestants afford 
great delight and pleasure. 

A larger and more important didactic book and a more serious 
one, though it possesses all the characteristics of such works, is the 
ha-Meba!{csh (The Inquirer) written in the year 1264 by the philoso¬ 
pher Shem Tob Ibn Falaquera (Sect. 77). In the introduction, the 
author tells us that his purpose is to compose a treatise or an episde 
(Iggereth), as he calls it, to instruct people in the right way of con¬ 
duct. But in order that it be read by all and its words remembered, 
the teachings are epitomized at the end of each section in short poems 
and pointed proverbs which are easily retained in memory. The 
book is divided into two epistles, the first of a lighter nature dealing 
with the various occupations in life is written in a semi-poetic man- 

1 Jeroboam led after the death of Solomon, the secession of the ten tribes from the 
rule of the house of David and established the Israelitish kingdom in the North. 
Elishah ben Abuya, called also Ahar, was one of the Tannaim in the generation of Akiba 
who became an apostate and led an evil way of life. 
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ner. The second epistle devoted to an exposition o£ religious beliefs 
and the sciences possesses a graver and more serious tone, and as 
such, it contains no poems. Both epistles or parts are written in the 
form of a series of dialogues between an Inquirer, a young man in 
search of wisdom and knowledge, and various representatives of 
pursuits and occupations in life and of the sciences. The first part 
opens with a discussion between the Inquirer and a rich man. The 
young man attempts to dissuade him from accumulating wealth and 
asks him to devote his attention to the study of the Law, but the latter 
defends his pursuit, and a lively repartee develops interspersed with 
epigrammatic poems and pointed aphorisms. They part, and the In> 
quirer being convinced that happiness does not He in the acquisition 
of riches, turns to investigate the quality of strength and holds a series 
of arguments with a man of might in a similar manner as the pre¬ 
ceding one. The Inquirer praises wisdom as real nobility and extols 
its virtues, but the man of might is equally valiant in defense of 
prowess. 

From the man of strength, the young man turns to the craftsman 
and engages him in a dialogue on the merits of the crafts. In this as 
well as in the remaining dialogues of the first part, the Inquirer en¬ 
ters deeper into the subjects of investigation for not being satisfied 
with a mere recital of their merits, he wants to learn their nature and 
essence. He, therefore, propounds numerous questions to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the various arts to which they give answers, but invariably 
there is one question to the answer of which ignorance is confessed. 
Thus, six questions are propounded by the Inquirer to the craftsman 
which touch on the difference between art and nature, the most neces¬ 
sary things for the artificer and the principal arts under which all 
others can be subsumed. Five are answered dexterously, but as for 
the sixth, the interlocutor simply answers I do not know. The same 
process is repeated with the physician, ethicist, grammarian, and poet 
who are the interlocutors of the last four dialogues. 

These last dialogues are executed with great skill, for the author 
really united in himself all these arts, and we, therefore, get a fair 
survey of the art of medicine, its purpose and methods. We are told 
that nature is really the great healer of sickness and that the art of 
the physician and his medicines are only means to help nature in its 
work. We are also informed of the history of medicine and are 
given a fist of the great physicians of the ages and their works be¬ 
ginning with Hippocrates and ending with Maimonides. Likewise, 
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we are treated to an interesting summary of the current ethical theories 
and to an epitome of the arts of grammar and poetry. 

The second part begins with a dialogue between the Inquirer and 
a pious but simple believer in the Jewish religion. The former raises 
a number of difficulties both in the Bible and in the Oral Law, but 
the latter merely asserts that such is the tradition and we are not 
allowed to question it. The Inquirer is not satisfied with this assertion 
and turns to a Jewish sage who avers that happiness is to be found 
in the Torah, but that the study of the sciences and philosophy is a 
prerequisite to the understanding of the Torah. The Searcher then 
interviews an arithmetician, geometrician, astronomer, logician, physi¬ 
cist and philosopher. By means of these interviews and dialogues, 
he obtains a survey of all knowledge and comes to the conclusion 
that philosophy is the acme of all sciences and the man of intellect 
must make it his aim. We thus discover the purpose the author had 
in mind which is that a real understanding of religion can be at¬ 
tained only through a mastery of science and philosophy, and in that 
lies happiness. 

The book, as a whole, in its encyclopaedic character is instructive 
but through its poems and proverbs also pleasant and delightful. The 
poetic part, however, has its own value and samples of its charm were 
quoted above (Sect. 24). 

A very noble treatise on the aim and purpose of human life written 
in a most exquisite style of pure Hebrew is the Behinath Olam (The 
Examination of the World) by Yedayah Bedersi or ha-Penini, com¬ 
posed in the first half of the fourteenth century. 

In this work, the author discusses the vicissitudes of human life, 
the hazards of fortune, the various pursuits of men and points out 
the right path which the wise should follow. 

The Behinath Olam can be divided, according to its contents, into 
three parts, though it is not actually done so by the author, each deal¬ 
ing with a certain general subject. The first part containing four 
chapters is devoted to the delineation of the character of man in gen¬ 
eral and that of the wise man in particular, his dignity, his all-em¬ 
bracing flight of thought and his ultimate destiny. The author be¬ 
gins with the wise man and speaks of his capabilities and his achieve¬ 
ments. Man, he says, has scanned the heavens and has penetrated 
the depths of the earth and his knowledge is wider than the sea. He 
goes into raptures on contemplating the capabilities of the human in* 
tellect and exclaims, “Can the wide earth encompass the thought 
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man, die seat o£ which is only a chamber as small as the palm of a 
human hand?” Against this elevated position of man, he contrasts 
his ultimate destiny, death, which places him on an equal with all 
other animals. He concludes this part by offering us one comfort 
in this sad situation, namely that man possesses immortality, and this 
should be his striving during life. All other aims in life are vain 
and their futility is depicted by Bedersi in a striking sentence saying, 
“The love of the pleasures of life (Time in text) is like the shadows 
at eventide which vanish quickly and the disappointment experienced 
in their pursuit can be compared to that of the youth who gathers the 
rays of the sun in his closed hand but on opening it finds it empty.” 

In the second part, the author devotes himself entirely to a master¬ 
ful description of the vicissitudes of life and the vanity of the pur¬ 
suit of temporal pleasures or possessions. In a short chapter (VIII), 
he draws a beautiful poetic picture of the world and life (the trans¬ 
lation of which was given above, p. 57) where the first is compared 
to a roaring sea and the second to a narrow bridge thrown across it. 
In other chapters, he bewails the blindness of the man who does not 
reflect upon the shortness of his sojourn on earth and is dazzled by 
the ephemeral glamor of wealth and passion. These chapters can not 
be translated, but their gist is as follows: “Oh, that passions should 
only lead to darkness, pearls become thistles, and roses thorns; pride is 
only a glimmering flame that vanishes and guldens (a kind of coins) 
have wings like flies.” In another chapter, he depicts the precarious po¬ 
sition of man in this grea tworld, his littleness as compared with the 
forces of nature and his subjection to the influences of the heavenly 
bodies. In still another, he denounces the world for its whims and 
caprices and exclaims, “Oh world, I have seen thee select the husks 
and reject the kernels, befriend the low-minded and estrange the noble 
souls, reach for the empty vessel but remove the full one.” 

The third part deals with the soul and the cultivation of the right 
kind of life. In a beautifully written chapter, he describes the nature 
of the soul, its heavenly origin and its tribulations and its struggles 
during its earthly sojourn when joined with the body. He finally 
points out the right conduct in life. “Happiness”, he says, “can be 
found in the observance of the Law. The Torah is a flame issuing 
from the heavenly spark, man in his two parts is the torch which 
this flame enkindles, the body is the wick and the soul the pure oil.” 
Yet Yedayah would not have man devote himself entirely to study. 
On the contrary, he must attend to all necessary pursuits and enjoy- 
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mcnts in life, but must use moderation. He decries laziness r. 
blind belief in predestination and urges man to diligence and ind> 
try. The book closes with a semi-poetic version of the Thirteen A: 
tides of Maimonides. 

There is, of course, an ascetic note in Bedersi’s Be hi noth Olam cr_ 
of the kind which does not lower and degrade life but dignifies r; 
ennobles it. On the whole, this little didactic work, both on aaour 
of its content and its stately style, is a gem in Jewish ethical pres; 
literature. 

/59. TALES AND FABLES 

The books subsumed under the title, Tales and Fables, are lib 
wise didactic in nature, for all Mediaeval stories and collections 
fables have a moral point and their purpose was to instruct people 
the way of life. But the line of demarkation between them and tx 
class of books which we have called purely didactic consists in the - 
narrative character. The number of stories, parables and fables thr 
contain as a rule exceeds any other matter. It is primarily the appea 
to the imagination and the emotions of the readers which made tk 
books so exceedingly popular that they became the staple folk liter: 
turc during the Middle Ages. 

The earliest of such books in Jewish literature during this peno: 
is the Ben ha-Melef^ we-ha-Nazir (Prince and Hermit). It was re¬ 
written originally in Hebrew but translated by the poet Abrahor 
Ibn Hasdai from an Arabic version which is no more extant . Hr* 
ever, it is not a mere translation, but as will be evident, practically; 
new version, and the poetic part of it testifies to the great skill of thr 
translator as poet, just as the delightful style of rhymed prose pro¬ 
claims him a veritable master of Hebrew. 

The Prince and Hermit is one of the celebrated books of Mediaev: 
literature and is found under different names in almost all Orient; 
and European languages. The Arabic literature possesses sever; 
versions of the work under the title Kitab Bcdahuar wa-Budasaf*- 
In the Greek and the Latin versions as well as in those of othc 
European languages it usually bears the title Barlaam and Josapha: 
For a long time, it was thought that the work was an original Greei 
production, for in that language it has a Christian color, and Barbaff 
and Josaphat, the names of the Hermit and the Prince respective!' 
were even entered by both the Greek and the Roman Cathoh 
churches in their lists of saints. But patient scholarly research i* 
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modern times and the discovery of Oriental versions have established 
beyond doubt that the story is Indian in origin and that the Prince 
Josaphat is no other than the Hindu founder of Buddhism, Gautama. 
It was transmitted to Europe through a Pahlavi translation and thence 
through a Syriac version was rendered, around the end of the sixth 
century, into Greek, and from the Greek, it began to make its rounds 
in all the other European languages. 

In its long wandering through all these lands and languages, the 
story underwent many metamorphoses of content and in fact, the 
older versions hardly agree with each other. In general, in all Europ¬ 
ean versions, beginning with the Greek, the story was thoroughly 
Christianized. In the Moslem versions, however, less zeal was shown 
to convert the Prince and the Hermit into Moslems, but a strong ele¬ 
ment of Biblical and Koranic character was added to the content of 
the parables and stories with which the book is replete. 

The Hebrew version likewise retains the general human Character 
of the story and no attempt is made to convert the Prince to Judaism, 
but the Biblical element is quite in evidence. On the whole, Ben 
ho-Melc\ wc-ha-Nazir is a unique work and differs greatly from all 
the other versions. It contains ten parables which are not found any¬ 
where else and also deviates in content from these versions, toward 
the end of the story, for the last eleven chapters of the Hebrew book 
follow an original way. These chapters tell of teachings, moral and 
psychological, which were current in the philosophical schools of the 
twelfth century. Especially is this true of the theories about the sep¬ 
arate intelligences, the nature of the soul, its destiny, and reward and 
punishment after death. 

As the Arabic original of the Hebrew version is lost, it can not be 
determined whether the added material was contained there or the 
additions constitute Abraham Ibn Hasdai’s contribution to the book. 
At any rate, these additions enhance the value of the work and make 
it not only a collection of fine parables and tales but a real book of 
instruction. 

The central theme of the book in the Oriental versions including 
the Hebrew, is the vanity of the world and its allurements and the 
praise of an ascetic life. It is conveyed in the following story. There 
lived once in India a king, mighty and powerful, 8 who was of a mean 
character and addicted to the pleasures of the world. One day, he 

* In the Hebrew version, the king is unnamed. In Arabic, be is called fandisar, in 
Greek, Abenner. In giving the gist of the story, I follow primarily the Hebrew version. 
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discovered that one of his chief counsellors had become a follower . 
the faith of the hermits and that he leads an ascetic life. He is great/ 
incensed at the news and summoning the noble, he reproaches h.z 
for his conduct. The counsellor defends his way of life and in a ser.:_ 
of monologues tells of the vanity of the world, the instability of for¬ 
tune and the inconstancy of friends and counsellors. He proves : 
the king that an ascetic and secluded life is preferable to that e: - 
kingly court. The king, however, is not convinced and in his rac: 
expels the nobleman from his country. 

Some time later, a son is born to the king who greatly rejoices _ 
the new arrival as he was hitherto childless. But when his horoscc:; 
is cast by the court astrologers, the father is told that the Prince w;_ 
when he grows up, become an ascetic. The prophecy greatly <b 
turbs the king and to forestall the possible event, he orders a pah:: 
to be built on an island far from the haunts of men and places th: 
child there so that he would never learn the common lot of man ».* 
his ultimate destiny, death. He continues to persecute the ascetics an. 
upon hearing that even the vizier was inclined towards their teach 
ings, he drives them out of the country, confiscates their property, ar. 
issues an edict that no hermit shall appear within the boundaries 
the kingdom. 

Meanwhile the Prince grows up and becomes dissatisfied with ha 
life of seclusion. He asks his teachers for the reason of his confine 
ment, and after much entreaty, one of them reveals the secret : 
him. He then pleads with his father, on one of his visits to the paL::. 
to release him, and the latter yields to his request and grants him 
permission to return to court. On his way, though, he meets a bhn 
man, a leper, an old man and a corpse and thus learns the evils whu: 
befall man during life and his ultimate end—death. He is told that 
only hermits may allay the fear of death, but that they were drive.” 
out of the country. 

At that time, a hermit came to court in the guise of a merchant 
under the pretext that he had some precious stones to show to the 
young Prince. On being introduced to him, he produces his books 
and says, “These are my wares.” When asked by the Prince whi: 
they contain, the hermit relates a number of parables extolling the 
value of wisdom thereby proving that the real dignity of man cor. 
sists in his intellectual attainments. A series of dialogues then develop 
between the two in which the hermit discusses the vanity of the 
world, the fleet ness of its pleasures and contrasts with these the calm 
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of the contemplative life and the permanence of the other world. The 
Prince asks the hermit his age to which he replies, “twelve years." 
The explanation for this curious statement is given that only the 
years the hermit lived an ascetic life are considered real living, for the 
years spent in pleasures are as naught. Many other teachings are 
imparted in the dialogues and illustrated by parables. Finally, the 
Prince expresses his desire to follow the hermit, but the latter dis¬ 
suades him. 

At this point, the resemblance between the Hebrew and the other 
versions ceases altogether. Both the Arabic and the Greek versions 
continue the story by telling of many attempts on the part of the 
king to lead his son away from the new path of life. Among them 
are attempts to entice the Prince to enjoy the world by the charms of 
a very beautiful woman, and the arranging of a disputation upon the 
faith he intends to embrace—in the Arabic version it is the Buddhis¬ 
tic religion and in the Greek it is the Christian. All attempts fail, 
and the Prince flies into the desert. In the Hebrew version, all these 
features are missing. The nature of the narrative remains of general 
human interest with no attempt at a particular religious indination. 
In the last ten chapters, the dialogues as indicated above, assume more 
and more a philosophical character. The condusion is that the Her¬ 
mit goes on his way and the Prince remains at home, a sadder but a 
better and nobler man. 

It is my personal opinion that the part of the Ben ha-Mdel( we-ha- 
Naztr which deviates entirely from all other versions was not con¬ 
tained in the Arabic original, but is the work of Abraham Ibn Hasdai 
himself. He took only the kernel of the story from the current ver¬ 
sions and reworked it in an original way. I believe also that the 
many poems of the book which epitomize the teachings of the par¬ 
ables and dialogues are his work, though the models for such poems 
inserted in didactic works were not lacking in the Arabic literature. 
Of the many parables with which the book is replete and on account 
of whidt it was so popular we will dte several. The first two are 
found in the Hebrew version only while the last one is found also in 
the other versions. 

Here is one which illustrates the value of wise management of 
one’s own affairs. Once there was a man whom King Solomon, in 
recognition of his great devotion to him, taught to understand the 
language of the birds and animals on condition that he shall not be¬ 
tray the secret lest he die. One night, he overheard the ass advise 
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the ox tcf feign illness so as to escape work, and be laughed aloiid. 

His wife pressed him ro tdJ her the cause of hb buRbter, but he tty 
fused to do so. On the foliow.mg day, tv*heo the ox |ifetended tUncss. 

'l\6 put the to work m hts/ place, and at ibght >heu die ass returned 
(com the Add • digued• Iron) 'a. hardtabor, ht -mid the ox that 
he vvnuld beslaughtered on the n^oirbw if h« shstthl not feel better. 

lo the food placed be¬ 
fore him devouring M\ seeing this laughed again. 

This dme, bi5 wife would not be put off and insisted that her htis* 

• band teli her the reasnu h>? his bughing twite. The man told he.* 
that he could notreveal the secret hit h would mean his death. "Either 
your death oi mihc," said the woman and vowed that she would not 
eat until she kheiw• the'$£#&.•'Thedtatt thmpromised to disclose the 
secret on the following day, and accordingly prepared to die, Sad 
ness reigned m the house hold and even the dog would not touch food, 
but the cock and HiY Wxy^''^fitm | ^4-T^ ' £& withom any concern 
.The 'dog observing then conduct reproached them saying. "Do you 
not k now that our master is going foot,*' said 

the cock. *'t cap rule ten^^ yvives while he can not rule one.'’ ''What 
can he do ?’’ asked the dog; "Taktibstick j»;4«(and-:i-.' : witt guarantee 

thar she will desist from her demand to know his secret," was the 

. 

answer. The man who heard this followed the cock’s advice and 
thus saved his life. 

The foilovvihg parAble'ttafchn*' the Ebetiicss of life and its pleasures. 

A king invited, a shepherdYd lunch with, him in the heat of the day. -- d 
Sa^';di^.'4Heph^b^''*!' Itadhiafc .eat.,*$$.. .tfietj fur I have already prom¬ 
ised grihfher greater than her” asked the king. "God 

who has invited me ip last/' c^rne thk iirit!wet. "hit? 
jfot' in fast*’ protested the fongi ‘'I |&§: for a day sull bodey rfotu 
this' (i. e.-tb be saved horn die., formers i■' hfi&L .vwd i*-vc vheph««d 
''Then," said the.'kingj '"cat “Yes/dt yuu rvdl 

Ip the comparison .iqupteiS.is criOted;. .‘‘W^hjWK^ 


says the hermit., "is 





and can not sqe.yt all 

■-S'#. Vi 


fia'lewcilveH iffo 

* v nd whose sight is deyr and Can ^nfovfoa tu> ! 
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of the sun.” This parable must have been current at the time, for it 
is used also as an illustration by Bahya in his Duties of the Heart. 4 

The credulity of man and his greed is artfully depicted in the story 
of the man and the bird. A man caught a bird in his garden which 
proffered him three pieces of valuable advice if he would set it free. 
He agreed, whereupon the bird said, u Do not sigh for what is past; 
do not attempt the impossible; believe not the improbable.” The man 
then freed the bird. The bird, desiring to tease him cried while 
perched on the topmost branch of a tree: "Fool, you know little 
what treasure you have lost. I have within my body a pearl as large 
as an eagle’s egg.” The man greatly vexed began to tear his hair and 
attempted to entice the bird again within his power. The bird re¬ 
plied, "Oh fool, now I can see how you observe the advice I gave 
you. I told you not to regret the past and yet you are sorry for freeing 
me. I advised you not to try the impossible, and yet you are endeav¬ 
oring to get me in your power again. I warned you never to believe 
the improbable, and yet you believed when I told you that I have 
within me a pearl larger than my whole body.” 

We will also cite at random a few of the numerous proverbs of the 
book bristling with keen wit and instruction. The following deal 
with the vicissitudes of life. “The life of man is full of disappoint¬ 
ments; if it is long he grieves at the loss of relatives and friends who 
died during its span; if short he grieves at his own speedy end.” 
"Time,” said a wise man, "thou settest free the fly, but placest the eagle 
in a cage.” On characterization of the divisions of time, "The past is a 
good and instructive teacher; the present is a trusty friend, but often 
disappointing; beware therefore, of its delusions; the future is a 
stranger and should be met with caution.” On the evil of falsehood, 
"Lying and death are equal, for the distinguishing quality of man is 
his speech, and if his speech can not be trusted, then his human life 
is gone.” Again, "A liar is worse than a thief, for the latter steals 
your money while the former steals your reason or confidence.” On 
friendship with the great, "The friendship of the great is like a gar¬ 
ment; if it is short it uncovers the nakedness, if long one stumbles 
over it.” The meaning of it is that if the friendship of the great is 
slight the contrast between the two will be evident, if it is great, the 
humble man will sooner or later stumble over it. On God, "A philos¬ 
opher was asked, ‘Where is God?’ ‘In the heart of every seeker 

* Oaths fli cad of Portal I. 
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after Him,’ was the reply. ‘And when did He come into being?’ 
‘And when was He* non-existent?’ answered the philosopher.” On 
counsellors, “The best horse needs a whip, the strongest man a sword, 
and the wisest man a counsellor.” On men who display great sub¬ 
missiveness, “Said the wise man, my children, do not be deceived by 
submissiveness for the more the bow bends, the more dangerous is 
the arrow it shoots.” 

The second book of this kind written originally in Hebrew in the 
year 1281 is the M’shal ha-Kadmoni (The Fable of the Ancients) by 
Isaac Ibn Sahulah (b. 1244) of Guadalxara, Spain. We know little 
about the life of the author, not even the year of his death except 
that he wandered about for a great part of his life. He cultivated both 
the muses and the sciences, as we End a considerable number of short 
poems in his-book, and the work contains evidence of a complete 
mastery of the knowledge of his day. From the many passages in 
the book bearing on the nature of diseases and the various medical 
cures, we can surmise that Ibn Sahulah, like many Jewish scholars, 
was a physician by profession. 

In the introduction, the author tells us that he was moved to com¬ 
pose his book out of zeal for the Hebrew language, the cultivation 
of which was neglected by his generation, on account of their assiduous 
reading of Arabic stories, fables and parables which gave them pleas¬ 
ure and enjoyment. He was, therefore, determined to provide them 
with the same literary amusements in the sacred tongue which is as 
elastic and adaptable for fine and ornate writing as any other lan¬ 
guage, and is even more suitable to convey moral and religious in¬ 
struction through fables and parables. He tells us further that while 
he uses the animal fable as a means of instruction, a method com¬ 
mon in the current Arabic literature, yet he is not a mere imitator 
of Islam writers, for in fact, the Bible contains numerous fables and 
parables and it is these that served him as models. He finally informs 
us that his book contains many original stories which are merely the 
external garments for the precious teachings of the Torah, philosophy 
and religion. 

The book is divided into five portals each devoted to the inculca¬ 
tion of a certain virtue. The first extols the value of wisdom, the 
second of repentance, the third of good counsel, the fourth of humil¬ 
ity, and the fifth of piety in general. The form is that of a dialogue 
between the author and an opponent. The opponent attempts to 
prove that the cultivation of virtue is useless, while the author de- 
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fends the urgency and necessity of each of the virtues stated and 
demonstrates their efficiency in directing man to the right conduct 
which leads to happiness. Both sides employ tales and animal fables 
as a means for expressing their ideas, but they possess a peculiar 
flavor. They are unnatural, for not only do the animals talk and dis- 
cuss, but actually hold long discourses on matters scientific and philo¬ 
sophic and are made the mouth-piece of the author’s views on all 
branches of knowledge. Thus, in one of the portals the deer delivers 
a discourse on the classification of the sciences, and the dog lectures 
on the principles of psychology. In another portal, the cock holds 
forth a learned talk on the four humours and the principles of medi¬ 
cine, and the ram expounds the theory of positive and negative judg¬ 
ments. In the last portal, the gazelle develops before us the complete 
system of astronomy. These animals are, of course, also well versed 
in the Bible and the Talmud and apply dexterously Biblical verses 
and Talmudic passages to the subjects under discussion. As a result, 
the work assumes rather the character of a concise encyclopaedia of 
the knowledge of the time than a book of fables. Yet the fables do 
impart to the work a peculiar glamor and naivete which make the 
contents more palatable to the reader and afford him amusement as 
well as instruction. 

The style of the book enhances its value. It is written in rhymed 
prose and is replete with quips, puns and bits of parody on Biblical 
and Agadic expressions. 

A real book of fables which well deserves its name and which 
practically can be considered the first of its kind in Hebrew literature 
is the Mishle Shualim (Fox Fables) by Berakya ha-Nakdan (the 
punctator (c. 1260). Berkaya ha-Nakdan also called Crespia is not 
a total stranger in Jewish literature. He is the author of a paraphrase 
of Saadia’s Emunoth we-Deoth, and the translator of Adelard of 
Bath’s Questiones Naturcdes, a collection of questions and answers on 
natural phenomena under the title, Dodi we-Ne\di (Uncle and 
Nephew). He also translated another work of an ethical character 
under the name of Mezarof (The Purifier). 

Yet with all his literary activity, we know little of his life and we 
can not even determine definitely whether he lived in the South or 
North of France. Even his age is not accurately established. It is 
surmised that the book was in circulation by 1280, for on a manuscript 
copy of the fables dated 1286, we find a <UtfL 2 fJts tale. From the 
title Nakdan, we can infer that he was 'Ho busied 
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himself with punctuating the Bible and copying the Masoretic rules. 
It seems though that he also mastered the Talmud and was greatly 
interested in the sciences as evidenced from his works. 

The Mishle Shualim contains one hundred and seven short fables 
with animals as actors and speakers. The fox plays, as in other col¬ 
lections, an important role, yet he does not occupy the stage com¬ 
pletely for there are numerous fables where he is left out altogether. 
The name of the book, Fox Fables, should be construed to mean ani¬ 
mal fables, and Berakya merely adopted it from the Talmud where 
Mishle Shualim is used as a generic name for fables. 

Berakya himself tells us that he got his fables from other sources, 
but claims that he added some of his own. He also indicates the 
moral to be drawn from each fable by a few lines of prose appended 
at the end and also epitomizes it in the manner of Ibn Hasdai and 
Ibn Sahulah in a short metric poem. 

Most of the fables collected by Berakya are of the well known 
popular type that usually go under the name of Aesop’s Fables. But 
as there were numerous versions of these fables current in Mediaeval 
Ages, each differing from the other and bearing different names, it is 
impossible to determine the exact source of Berakya’s book. A col¬ 
lection of fables in French by a woman called Marie dc France, and 
supposed to have been written about 1220, bears a striking resemblance 
to that of Berakya, inasmuch as a number of fables belonging to the 
cycle of Aesop are given in the same form by both Berakya and 
Marie retaining the same variations from other versions. Yet it can 
not be said that Berakya utilized Marie’s collection as his chief source. 
First, the number of fables common to both is only fifty-three, one 
half of the number contained in the Mishle Shualim. Second, Marie 
herself avers that her book is a translation of a collection of fables 
compiled by Alfred the Englishman, and we may then suppose that 
both used a common source. Further on analyzing Marie’s or Al¬ 
fred’s collection, we come to the conclusion that it differs greatly from 
the ordinary Latin version of Aesop’s Fables. According to Joseph 
Jacobs 5 these variations could come only from one source and that 
is the Arabic Aesop, and since Berakya most likely was conversant 
with Arabic as can be surmised from his paraphrase of the Emunoth 
which differs greatly from the translation of Ibn Tibbon, it is safe 

* Joseph Jacobs; Aesop’s Fables, Vol. I, pp. 97-99. 
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to assume that his chief source was the Arabic Aesop which likewise 
was the source of Alfred’s collection and subsequently that of Marie's. 

Besides the fables drawn from the versions of the Aesop Cycles, 
Berakya incorporated several from the Talmud which he expanded 
and beautified. In addition, there are eighteen fables for which no 
parallels can be found in any of the collections and we may, there¬ 
fore, surmise that they are his own. In fact, they differ greatly from 
the usual type of fables, inasmuch as they lack in naturalness and 
bear the stamp of artificiality and are often merely the expansion of 
a well known proverb. 

The contribution of Berakya consists primarily not in the content 
of the fables but in the form and style in which they are written. In 
fables especially, the form plays a great role, for it is thus that those 
of one nation are distinguished from those of another, as the content 
is on the whole universal. Berakya’s fables, therefore, bear a Jewish 
stamp. In them the animals and birds not only converse in Biblical 
language and here and there even quote a Talmudic proverb, but 
they also display typically Jewish characteristics. His style is flowing, 
light, and full of Biblical and Agadic parodies thus making the book 
delightful reading. The puns and twists of verses lend to the fables a 
humorous flavor which is not found in similar versions in other lan¬ 
guages. On account of that quality, they can really not be translated, 
for they lose much of their peculiar charm in the process. Yet we will 
cite one in the masterly translation of Dr. Jacobs who in order to retain 
the flavor of the original imitated the author’s rhymed prose style. It 
belongs to the Aesop cycle and bears the title The Wolf and the Ani¬ 
mals, and reads as follows: 

The Wolf, the Lion’s prince and peer, as the foe of all flesh did 
appear; greedy and grinding, he consumed all he was finding. Birds 
and beasts, wild and tame, by their families urged to the same, brought 
against him before the Lion an accusation, as a monster worthy of 
detestation. Said his Majesty, “If he uses his teeth as you say, and 
causes scandal in this terrible way, I'll punish him in such a way as 
to save his neck, if I may, and yet prevent you becoming his prey.” 
Said Lion to Wolf, “Attend me to-morrow, see that you come, or 
you’ll come to much sorrow.” He came sure enough, and the Lion 
spoke to him harsh and rough, “what by doing this do you mean?” 
Never more raven the living or live by ravening. What you shall 
eat shall be only dead meat. The living you shall neither trap nor 
hunt. And that you may my words obey swear me that you’ll eat no 
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flesh for two .years Frtsriv to*iayf tq/atoncThf 7 ^: •$&$»• testified and 
seen: kis. ray judgment |/you had better fulfill iiy Tween." Thereat 
die Wolf ri^c op' flfesh to'eM; ,-jpt t^.vye^rs from tfira* 

day. Oif wcm SiiWolfc on his way, KjiigYJcjn stopjicd at court tra 
his throne ab-gay* ■•Motilyag that's fleshy hr some time did our Wolf 
eat, for like a gentleman he knew how his Word la keep- But then 
came a flay when :hfc -was hungry and he looked hithe# and thicker 
for meat, and lo, a fat goat, fan to look on and; goodly to eat. (Gen. 
Ill, 6 /t Then to himself he said, “Who am keep every law?" and 
Ms thoughts were bewildered with what • hr saw He said to him- 
self* "It ov^remne* me the longing to cat, hl-fy/o.fcg^s day by day 
must ;l fast from meat. This is the owh to the king that 1 swcue but 
I've thought how to fulfill it as never before Three sixty-five 3 jre the 
days in -a year Night is when you dose your eyes, open them* then 
the day is near." His eyes he-closed and opened straightway, h was 
evcntUg aad u was morning one clay. (Gem f, 5 .) Thus be winked 
till he hwd numbered two years and his greed returned and his ua 
disappears. His. eyes fix the goat they had see« and he said, ?‘See tre- 
fordband I have atoned for my ska” and he seized rhe neck, «£ tke 
goat, broke it to pieces, and filled, up Msthroat as he was wont fie dc*. 
before, and as of yore hit- hand was stretched out to the blasts, his 
peets, as it had been in former days artet years, T? YfT Y.,;-'.?' G 
A tale of great inteteat and much information oti‘ shir nature of mm 
and beast which also contains 3 deep moral lesson is, the Iggercth 
Boat? H&yyim (The Book of Animals -and Man) bv Kaioovmos ben 
Kalqnymos. The book is not an original composition but a trans¬ 
lation from the Arabic, It forms a part of thtr farnutis encyclopaedia 
of the Society of Pure Brethren winch flourished la the dry of Basra 
in the second half of the tenth century. This was 3' peculiar society 
professing ah eclectic philosopiby. and views tinged 

with, mysticism*' Tbeir plnlnsopby was a mxxwt N.vT 
iatttsm and Nai-Plutonism. together with sonv eiembfits 
thought, They bid great emplmis both on mjelligcnce and \ni ilk*, 
striving to assutiiliHe the soul to God in a,"degree 1 ■ 

The encyclopaedia amietf to give. a popular; 
branches of knowledge. It consisted of fifo. '-.i» - . 

with mrnheiruric?, logit; physics, philosophy and • :■ 

treatise of the.MQyfc$£.$0tto*df and Mun, \he tytr<?4 

and 'i^cdc' 

trines and views* They endeavored to show that; tpm '.&jf: Pc* 
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beasts in industry nor in practical conduct both as individuals and as 
groups. Their excellence lies mainly in the possession of reason and 
in the attained perfection of the soul. This criticism and the derived 
moral is given in the form of a debate between the animals and man. 

The book contains five portals each of which is subdivided into a 
number of chapters. Its gist is as follows: It happened in olden 
times that a group of men representing all nations and creeds em¬ 
barked on a sea voyage. A storm arose and wrecked the boat, but 
the passengers saved themselves by swimming ashore on an island 
nearby. The island belonged to demons or jins whose king Borsif 
ruled his domain justly. The men finding their new place of habi¬ 
tation fruitful and peopled with all kinds of animals, settled there, 
built houses and palaces, and began to enslave the animals who had 
hitherto roamed free over hill and dale. The animals revolted against 
the men and fled back to their former pastures, but the latter, pursued 
them and employed all means to bring them back to servitude. The 
beasts then decided to bring their case before king Borsif. 

The king summoned the contestants to court, and after acquainting 
himself with the nature of the arrival of the men in his domain, asked 
them by what right do they enslave the animals. An Islam scholar 
arose and quoted verses from Scripture where it is stated that God 
granted men the right to rule over beasts, birds and fishes. The mule 
representing the animals replied that the right was conferred by God 
only for the purpose that men may derive some use from the beasts, 
but not to destroy and torture them, and related at length all the suf¬ 
fering which the creatures undergo at the hands of their cruel mas¬ 
ters. Borsif challenged the men to prove their right of complete mas¬ 
tery over the animals. The representative of the former pointed to 
the beautiful form of man, his erect body, the proportion of his limbs 
and fine senses, all of which he said demonstrate the superiority of 
the human genus and consequently confer upon him the right of 
mastery. The mule was not dismayed though and proceeded to re¬ 
fute the arguments of the opponents. Erection of stature he averred, 
is no advantage and pointed to the trees as an example, and likewise 
the proportion of the limbs is no distinct sign of superiority, for the 
disproportion of the limbs of various animals is for a definite use and 
purpose. He was about to discuss the relative value of the senses of 
man and animals when he was interrupted by the other beasts who 
were desirous to relate their plight to the king. The ass, lamb, ele¬ 
phant and others told tales of woe and suffering of which man was the 
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cause. Borsif was impressed with their words and adjourned court 
until the following day in order to confer with his counsellors. 

A large council of the wisest of the realm of the jins was called 
and the king asked their opinion in the matter. Various views were 
offered, some saying the animals should be freed by force, other ad¬ 
vising purchase by the king, and still others that the status quo con¬ 
tinue until a change in the cycle of time when the beasts will be 
freed by Divine decree like the Israelites from Egypt. Since opinions 
were divided, the case was continued. Meanwhile the animals sent 
delegates to the kings of six families of beasts, birds, reptiles and in¬ 
sects asking them to appoint representatives of all the divisions to 
come and argue the case. The jackal, the nightingale, the parrot, the 
bee, die frog and the cricket came as representatives of all classes of 
beasts, birds, insects and reptiles and presented themselves at court. 

The trial opens with a talk by one of the wise jins who praises God 
and the king and introduces the representatives of the creatures by 
expounding the Platonic doctrine that these creatures in their various 
shapes are merely copies of the eternal generic forms existing in the 
spiritual world. The king then calls upon the representatives of the 
men to speak. There rise then in succession, the Babylonian, the 
Hindu, the Jew, the Byzantine, the Moslem and the Persian and tell 
of the qualities and excellences of their nations and the contributions 
each had made to civilization. The wise jin, however, acts as a kind 
of procureur and reminds every spokesman of the faults and mis¬ 
deeds of the people he represents. The representatives of the other 
creatures then rise and tell likewise of the qualities and virtues of the 
class they represent. We thus get a good deal of information on the 
subject of natural history and instruction in zoology. In these de¬ 
scriptions, the first day of the trial passes. 

The real debate begins on the morrow. One after another, the men 
come forward and narrate of human achievements. The Roman 
tells of human industries, the Arab of the skill in cooking and prep¬ 
aration of foods, the Jew of his Torah and worship, the Babylonian 
of the fine garments, the Greek and other spokesman of the sciences 
of medicine, astrology and astronomy. All these accomplishments 
however, are subjected to a withering criticism by the spokesmen of 
the creatures. The bee tells at length of her own great industry as 
well as of that of the other insects, the spider and the the ant, pnd 
extols the mathematical precision of their work, their craftiness and 
ability. The jackal minimizes the value of clothes, saying: 
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animals and birds are by nature endowed with beautiful pelts and 
colorful feathers. Besides, man manufactures his clothing by robbing 
the materials from animals, birds and insects. Thus wool is taken 
from the lamb, skins from wild animals, feathers from the birds and 
silk from the silkworm. The art of medicine is decried by the parrot 
who says that the life of pleasure brings on sickness, and likewise the 
worry and the hustle and bustle of man engenders many diseases. 
Even the boast of possessing equitable laws and established forms of 
worship is minimized. These, said the representatives of the animals, 
were given to men as a remedy for their numerous sins and as a 
means for restraining their passions, but the other creatures which 
have no sins and whose passions are not so fierce are in no need of 
remedies. 

Finally a philosopher rises and begins to extol the advantages of 
reason and speaks of the ultimate aim of man which is to draw as 
near to God as possible and describes the excellence of the life of the 
ascetics and the virtues of the prophets and the holy men. His words 
silence the opponents, and they admit that man truly excels in these 
qualities and is, therefore, superior to all other creatures. The king 
then issues the decision that the animals which are of help to man in 
his various pursuits in life are to return to his service, but that he 
must use them kindly and equitably. 

We are thus taught by the authors a lesson in human conduct and 
given a criticism of the ordinary ways of human life by way of a fine 
parable. In addition, we are furnished with information on many 
subjects of science. 

The translation of Kalonymos is a clear and lucid one, the style is 
of the narrative type, flowing and light with no attempt at turning 
Biblical verse or Agadic sayings to particular use. It is not to be 
wondered at that the Iggereth Bade Hayyim was popular among the 
Jews in Mediaeval Ages. 

160. SATIRE AND HUMOR 

While the books enumerated above contain a fair portion of wit 
and humor expressed in various ways, in puns, and quips and par¬ 
odies, yet their main purpose was to instruct and teach. The humor 
contained in them is only a by-product. The case is not so with the 
works of the type described below. There the author intends mainly 
to amuse the reader, and endeavors to pass before him some aspects 
of life in an exaggerated and grotesque form which, volens nolens, 
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call forth a smile on his lips and often provoke a hearty laugh. True, 
every satire contains a criticism of life and is thus instructive, but 
in the case of satirical and humoristic works, instruction is not usually 
the objective unless especially intended. 

The earliest satire of the post-Classical period, the Minhath Yehu- 
dah (The Gift of Judah) was composed by the writer already re¬ 
ferred to, Judah Ibn Shabbatai in 1208. It has also a second title, 
Sone ha-Nashim (The Women Hater) which gives us an intimation 
of its contents. Women, as we know, formed a favorite subject for 
the humorists of all literatures and thus a number of books discussing 
them pro and con is considerable. Shabbatai ranges himself appar¬ 
ently on the side of those who are against women and marriage and 
was so considered by his contemporaries and successors. But David¬ 
son had already shown, 6 and everyone who reads the satire carefully 
must agree with him, that the author is not a misogynist, but really 
wants to show us both sides of the question and tells us that if there 
is evil in marriage no one can escape it. The best way to follow, 
therefore, is moderation in dealing with women and carefulness in 
choosing a life companion. 

The gist of the book is as follows: Tahkemoni, a very wise man 
who was disappointed in married life calls his son Zerah before his 
death and asks him for a promise never to marry. He draws before 
him a picture of the wiles of women and of the suffering men under¬ 
go at their hands when wedded to them. Zerah promises to obey his 
father’s commands faithfully, and choosing three friends who are 
like-minded, he preaches with their assistance a crusade against wo¬ 
men and marriage. The women are terrified at his success and lay 
plans how to defeat Zerah. One of them Kozbi with the aid of her 
husband Sheker (both names signifying falsehood) concocts a plan 
to bring about Zerah’s downfall. She induces a very beautiful woman 
to ensnare him into the meshes of matrimony. The maiden meets 
Zerah and practices her charms upon him, to whidi he succumbs so 
that he asks her hand in marriage. All arrangements arc made to cele¬ 
brate the nuptials, but under the canopy an ugly garrulous woman is 
substituted for the beautiful maiden wooed by Zerah. In the morn¬ 
ing when he discovers his mistake and is greatly mortified, the situa¬ 
tion can not be helped, and to aggravate his misery, his bride 
pours forth a torrent of abuse and sends him forth to provide for her 

' Parody in Jewish Literature, pp. 8-10. “ 
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food, drink and costly articles of apparel. His three friends, in the 
manner of those of Job, come to console him in his misery, and after 
delivering pointed epigrams bewailing his fall, counsel him to divorce 
her. Zerah proceeds to act upon their advice, but the women inter¬ 
fere, and the case is brought before the king. The spokesmen on be¬ 
half of the women arraign Zerah for his perfidy to the gentle sex and 
picture the disastrous consequences which would ensue if he be per¬ 
mitted to divorce his wife, as many a husband would follow his ex¬ 
ample. The king is about to pass severe sentence upon Zerah when 
the author approaches and confesses that the whole episode is a fiction. 

The satire is written in delightful style and brims with parodies. 
The Bible, the liturgy and the marriage contract (the Ketubah) are all 
drawn upon and are made to do service in the interests of humor. 
The Ketubah is parodied completely and the marriage contract drawn 
up for Zerah is given in very grotesque and ridiculous terms. Ibn 
Shabbatai was also a poet, and his satire contains numerous short 
poems, expressing various sentiments. 

As a kind of rejoinder to this satire, Yedayah ha-Penini, the famous 
didactic writer wrote in his eighteenth year (1298) a defense of wo¬ 
men called Oheb Nashim (The Lover of Women). In it, the author 
tells of a decree issued by a wicked king who suffered at the hands 
of an ill-tempered wife that all husbands who are displeased with 
their spouses may divorce them. The ignorant rejoice at this decree 
but the wise men together with the women consider this a calamity. 
Both parties plead their cases before the king, and even Reason her¬ 
self speaks on behalf of the women and quotes history and Bible and 
Talmud to vindicate their cause. Pharaoh who decreed that all male 
children of the Israelites be thrown into the river but spared the 
daughters is acknowledged a wise man. The arguments, however, 
do not prevail and the king refuses to rescind the decree. The cham¬ 
pions of the women, however, are not dismayed, their leader Seraya 
gathers an army and prepares to defend the cause of the fair sex by 
force. In the war that breaks out the king is killed, and when Ser¬ 
aya ascends the throne the cause of women triumphs of course. The 
author concludes by telling that even Shabbatai in Paradise heard of 
the news and comes down to this world and arraigns the writer for 
his defense. They bring their case before the noble brothers, Meir 
and Judah, sons of Solomon, scholars and men of judgment. They 
decide against Ibn Shabbatai and reprimand him for his attitude. 
He acquiesces in their judgment and peace is established. 
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The Oheb Nashim written by Yeadayah in his youth is far from 
an accomplished work. It is much inferior to the satire of Ibn Shab- 
batai both in style and humor. His style, though displaying a mas¬ 
tery of language, is heavy and cumbersome and lacks the flashing 
wit, the darting pun and the twists of parody of the former. It is 
on the whole, more of a euphuistic composition than a humorous 
piece of literature. 

Real satire and keen humor are found in the several Purim trea¬ 
tises written during the fourteenth century of which the most out¬ 
standing are the Mascketh Purim by Kalonymos ben Kalonymos 
(Sect. 159) and the Megillath Setorim (Scroll of Secrecy) by the fa¬ 
mous exegete and philosopher, Levi ben Gerson. The basis of both 
these works is parody, for they are written in the form of Talmudic 
treatises with Mishnah and Gemarah and employ the style, the 
methods of interpretation and discussion of the Talmud. 

The humor, though, is expressed in the spirit of levity with which 
the works are permeated. There, the customs of drinking wine and 
eating good food and making merry on Purim day are raised to the 
dignity of the most important precepts, and the obligation to fulfill 
them in all their minutae are deduced from the Bible in the most 
orthodox Midrashic manner. The levity is carried even to names of 
the Tannaim and Amoraim who carry on the discussion. Their 
names are such as Rabbi Samhan, i. e. the merry-maker, Rabbi Kam- 
zan, the miser, Rabbi Shakran, the drunkard and Rabbi Bibe, a name 
actually found in the Talmud, but in the Megillath Setorim it is de¬ 
rived from the Latin Bibere, to drink. 

The Mascketh Purim is a close imitation of a Talmudic treatise 
and is divided into four chapters or Perakim. The first chapter de¬ 
scribes the preparations to be made before Purim and fixes the time 
when they are to begin, namely at least two weeks in advance. It 
tells of the duties of women to prepare the feast and gives a list of 
twenty-four dishes that are eaten on that day. The second discusses 
the details of the feast such as the quantity of food and drink to be 
consumed. It fixes the quantity of meat to be placed on each plate 
as not less than three pounds and gives a grotesque reason for that 
quantity. A glutton once dived into a bowl of soup to discover the 
portion of meat at the bottom and he was in great danger of drown¬ 
ing. Three pounds of meat then is, in the opinion of the scholar, 
sufficient to avert the repetition of such an act for it will be seen even 
by a near sighted glutton. The other two chapters tell of other Jew- 
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ish Mediaeval customs of merry making practiced on that day. We 
are told that the Jews used to ride on horses through the streets and 
carry long staffs in their hands performing various feats. They also 
made a puppet representing Haman and the people gathered around 
it singing, dancing, blowing trumpets and shouting Ira, Ira, Italian 
for vengeance. 

The forte of the treatise is primarily its style, for in it lies the 
humor, and that of course, can not be translated. But to those who 
are conversant with the Talmud and its language, the book offers 
much delight and provokes laughter and merriment. 

The Megillath Setorim resembles in its style the Midrash more 
than the Talmud, though like the latter, it states the Mishnah first 
and then the Gemarah as a commentary. It is divided into three 
chapters which deal, like those of the Maseketh Purim, with the sub¬ 
jects of drinking, feasting and merry making. The first statement 
imitates the first Mishnah in Aboth, where the chain of the bearers 
of tradition is given. Likewise, the chain of tradition of drinking is 
stated here in the following manner: 

“Habakbuk (bottle) received the law (of drink) from Karmi (Ke- 
rem, meaning vineyard), and handed it down to Noah and Noah to 
Lot, and Lot to the brothers of Joseph, and they handed it down to 
Nabol the Carmelite, and he to Ben-Hadad, and Ben-Hadad to Bel- 
shatzar, and Belshatzar to Ahasuerus, and Ahasuerus to Rabbi Bibe 
(Rabbi Drunkard).” 

On the whole, there is much keener wit and greater spirit of levity 
in the Scroll of Secrecy of Levi ben Gerson than in the treatise of 
Kalonymos. There is also a stronger personal note in it, for many 
sayings and Midrashic statements are quoted in the name of Rabbi 
Levi, and he does not hesitate to laugh even at himself. The levity 
is manifested in numerous passages where the duties of merry mak¬ 
ing, eating and drinking are continually emphasized. In one long 
Midrashic passage it is conclusively proved from the Bible that one 
who does not share in the pleasures of the world will also be denied 
a portion of the world to come. What a dissonant note such a state¬ 
ment struck, even if only uttered in jest, in a literature saturated with 
a spirit of distrust to the pleasures of this world. No wonder then 
the graver men in Jewry looked askance at such works. 

In the Megillath Setorim, we learn of a custom which was preva¬ 
lent among the Jews of Provence in the fourteenth century, to appoint 
a master of ceremonies for the joyful day, called the Purim King. 
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His functions are not exactly defined, but we can surmise from the 
frequent references in the Scroll of Secrecy that he supervised the 
merry making. The custom later spread to other countries, for we 
possess several poems written in Italy, during the sixteenth century, 
in honor of such kings. 

From the fourteenth century, there is also extant an anonymous 
Purim parody called Habakbuk ha-Nabi (The Prophet of the Bot¬ 
tle) which is a parody of the prophetic book of Habakuk. Besides 
the prophet Habakbuk, two other leaders of the people are men¬ 
tioned, Karmi (Vineyard) and Beeri (Well), each of whom endeav¬ 
ors to persuade the people to follow his way. The prophet, however, 
ranges himself on the side of Karmi. This parody must have been 
written early in the century, for Levi ben Gerson in his Scrolls had, 
as we have already seen, utilized it as a partial text. 

A satire which represents a more elevated species of wit and humor 
is another book of Kalonymos ben Kalonymos named the Eben 
Bohan (The Touch Stone). But though it is classed as a satire, it is 
not strictly so, for there is a large didactic element in it, and in fact, 
instruction seems to have been its main purpose. Yet the satire upon 
the life of his generation forms not only an important part of the 
book but imparts to it its real value, as the instruction it affords adds 
but little new to what has been stated in numerous other books of 
this kind. The frame of the work is a dialogue between the author 
and his soul, or as he calls it, his heart. He opens up with a com¬ 
plaint against himself for having spent his time in the pursuit of the 
pleasures of the world. He tells in fine language, replete with puns 
and short parodistic passages, how he was addicted to good food and 
sparkling wine, how he was charmed by the beauty of women and 
spurred on by the glamor of the world. He reproaches his heart for 
wanting all these things and calls upon it to reflect upon its destiny 
and prepare for the ultimate journey. 

Here he suddenly turns from his adopted grave mood to a lighter 
one. Speaking of the duties which face every Jew in life, he expresses 
his regret that he was not born a woman and draws a contrast be¬ 
tween the comparatively easy life of the Jewish girl and the duty¬ 
laden existence of the Jewish boy. The picture makes delightful 
reading, and closes with a very beautiful passage expressing resigna¬ 
tion to the sad lot which nature imposed upon him. It is written in 
the style of the old prayers and is a parody. We reproduce it here in 
the excellent translation of Professor Davidson. 
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“O Thou, in heaven, our Sire, 

Thou hast saved our fathers from flood and from fire; 

The heat of Ur-Kasdim, Thou hast cooled 
The sperm Be-Dinah, Thou hast ruled; 7 
Hast turned staff into snake, 

And clean hands didst leprous make; 

Hast changed the Red Sea into land. 

And the bed of the Jordan into dry sand; 

At thy bidding water gushed from rocky mass; 

O, that Thou wouldst refashion me a lass. 

Were I blessed with fortune rare, 

I would be a lady free from care. 

But, alas, it is of no avail 
My bitter fortune to bewail. 

Since my lot in heaven was willed, 

To change it no one is so skilled. 

Thus, my burden I’ll bear with grace, 

Until I have run my race. 

And conforming with our belief 
To thank the Lord in joy or grief, 

I offer thanks in speech faint and worn: 

Traised be Thou, O Lord, that I no woman was born.’ ” 8 

He then begins to satirize the life of his generation. The object 
of his satire must have been the Jews of Provence, the country 
where he resided before he left for Naples and Italy. Th book was 
written in 1323 and he left for Italy immediately after that. There 
are even references to the first expulsion from France which took 
place in 1306 seventeen years earlier and to the massacres caused by 
the shepherds and the lepers in the year 1320-1321. All these facts 
prove that the Touch Stone was written when the author was still 
in Provence and the picture of Jewish life he draws there is of the 
life of the Jews in that country, though he occasionally refers to Jews 
of ocher countries. 

The picture he paints of the social and moral life of the Provence 
Jews is a rather gloomy one and is no doubt exaggerated. He de¬ 
scribes the observances of the holy days, beginning with the New 

’ The line alludes to the story told in B. Berakot, 60a. Leah, the wife of Jacob, was 
destined to give birth to seven male children, but not wishing to shame her sister Rachel 
who at the time had only one son, she prayed to God that die embryo be changed to a 
female. Her prayer was granted and she gave birth to Dinah. 

‘Parody in Jewish Literature, p. 2S» 
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Year and ending with Shabuoth as being mainly perfunctory with 
no real religious spirit prevailing among them. The Jews are, he 
says, very scrupulous in preparing the various foods and drinks for 
each holiday and are also careful in observing the merry games and 
festivities on Hanukah and Purim, but little attention is paid to the 
import of all these holidays. Kalonymos describes minutely the kinds 
of food and delicacies the Jews made for each festival and the de¬ 
scription is of quite some value to the student of folk lore. 

He then passes before us the various classes of aristocracy in the 
communities. Some, he says, boast of their wealth and some of their 
descent, some of their wisdom and some of their honesty. Others 
again parade their little Talmudic knowledge or their smattering of 
philosophy and the sciences, while still others display their mastery 
of medicine and astronomy. Others again endeavor to impress the 
world with their erudition in grammar or with their ability to com¬ 
pose poems and epigrams, and some brag about their physical beauty 
or power of oratory. The description contains keen wit and genuine 
humor. Especially ludicrous is the picture drawn by him of the 
medicii (physicians) of his day. The portraying of their pedandsm, 
their exaction of fees, the concoction of their medicines and the prep¬ 
aration of the various devices they employ in their practice really 
provoke laughter. 

After this satire, Kalonymos becomes serious again, turns to the 
analysis of human life, examines the various pursuits of men, and 
shows the vanity of a worldly life. There are several lofty passages 
in this part of the book, some of them bearing a striking resemblance 
to those of Yedayah ha-Penini in his Examination of the World. 
There are also several parables of the moral type, one of which we 
will quote here. It is found in several versions of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat but is missing in the Hebrew version of the Prince and the Her¬ 
mit. It is called the Man in the Well. 

A man once fell into a pit, but while falling, caught hold of a 
branch which saved him from crashing to the bottom. Looking 
around, he saw two mice, one black and one white, gnawing at the 
root of the branch he was clinging to, while at the bottom of the well, 
he saw serpents crawling around. Raising his eyes, he noticed some 
honey on a projecting ledge, and forgetting his precarious position, 
the serpents and the mice, he devoted himself wholly to the lapping 
up of the honey. 
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The moral is clear. The well Represents the world, the branch the 
span of life, the mice night and day which eat away at the branch 
of life, the serpents the dissolving elements of the human body, and 
the honey the pleasures of life. The book ends with a fervent prayer 
to God on the author’s behalf and in behalf of the suffering children 
of Israel. 

The first part containing the introduction and the satire is written , 
in rhymed prose and is full of puns and parodies of Biblical phrases 
aftd Talmudic adages. The second part is wncren in a plain style 
flowing and pure and tinged with a tuphuistic flavor. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries many humorous works were 
composed most of which center around Purirn. A number of them 
parody the Purirn treatises of Levi ben Get son and Kalonymos; others 
parody parts of the PasstSver Haggadah ruid well known liturgical 
poems.. One, a polemic poem against Christianity written by Elijah 
Hayyim ben Benjamin parodies the dogmatic poern iff Yigdai. It 
ridicules the Christian beliefs and is rather harsh and virulent. 

A satirical work which deals with an entirely different subject than 
those hitherto mentioned is the Sur-Mc-Ra (Turn from Evil) writ¬ 
ten by Leon de Modena in 1598, the eighteenth year of his life. It is 
a dialogue on card playing. Eldad and Medad, two friends are dis¬ 
cussing the pros and cons of gambling,. Eldad denounces and Medad 
defends the practice. During the greatest part of the booklet the 
author remains impartial as lus arguments on behalf of card playing 
are as strong and as pointed as those against it. Medad, the advocate 
nf. gambling claims that it is a species of business and that its haze 
ards arc nu greater than in any other business, lo the fifth chapter, 
eadh of the contestants recites a poem epitomizing his view. The. 
poem against gambling is a quotation from Ibn Ezra, the one in its 
favor is a parody on it. The dialogue ends with an admission on the ' 
part of Medad that gambling after all is a great evil and that he in*; 
Orn-.b in turn from its ways. 

."tihe .wriric- -works .produced 'during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries center, as in the previous centuries, around Purirn, and 
some excel even those of the fourteenth century. Of these, there are 

jtcveral yeisifiixs ul Purim eriariscs, a number qf urUiAtimu c4 paytii- 
of epit tpbs. and of other kinds of ctaiidard wmingj. CM'y two wtflrfU 
deal vqth other -nibjiccfi and Haggadah. 

The fi/v *v $*>.-:/ wrioeu i •. 0 nwn <>j *&at 

name *tid the * SM* • - to (The 
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Order of Passover according to the Laws). The former is a polemic 
against Christian ceremonies and the holidays of the Church. Rapa 
seems to have been well versed in the Christian ceremonies and his 
criticism is keen and sharp. The latter is a satirical description of a 
miser and a woman-hater who fell in love with an ill-tempered wo¬ 
man and the miserable life he led afterwards. It resembles the Sonc 
Nashim of Ibn Sabbatai, but falls much below it in style and humor. 
Its novelty consists primarily in the imitation of the Haggadah. 
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JUDAEO-GERMAN LITERATURE 

161. RISE OF JUDAEO-GERMAN UTERATURE 

Of the many vernaculars employed by the Jews, in the course of 
their long exile and sojourn in various lands, none was so deeply in¬ 
fluenced by Jewish life and in turn exerted its own influence upon 
that life as the German. True, the works produced by the Jews in 
that tongue can not compare either in originality or in literary value 
to those produced by them in other vernaculars such as the Aramaic 
or the Arabic. But instead, the Jews allied themselves so closely with 
that language that they reformed and reshaped it into a distinct dialect 
of their own, which in the course of time also acquired a special name, 
that of Yiddish. 

In this new form the vernacular absorbed much of the energy of 
the folk spirit and was stamped with the characteristics of the Jewish 
mind, thought and expression. Judaco-Gcrman or Yiddish, there¬ 
fore, reflects to a great extent, the soul of a great part of Jewry during 
a long period of history. Consequently, the literature created in that 
dialect be its character what it may, has a distinct value of its own, 
and no history of Jewish literature can be complete without taking 
account of it. 

Scholars differ as to the time when the German vernacular spoken 
by the Jews of Germany began to change and assume the form of a 
distinct dialect. Those of the last generation such as Zunz 1 and 
others maintain that up to the sixteenth century, there was compara¬ 
tively little difference between the German spoken by the Jews of 
the Germanic countries and that spoken by their neighbors. The 
changes introduced were slight and unimportant. It is only from 
that time on, that the differentiation between the Jewish medium of 
expression and the general German language became more and more 
distinct. This is attributed by them to two causes. The first is the 

1 L. Zunz Gottesdienstlichen Vortragc, pp. 438. 
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influence exerted upon the speech of the Jews of Germany, by the 
Jews of the Slavonic countries, who had emigrated thither from Ger¬ 
many, in the twelfth century, and clung to the language they brought 
with them from the fatherland. The speech of the latter, on account 
of their residence in non-Germanic countries was by necessity de¬ 
viated from the current and living German, which deviation was 
communicated to the speech of their German brethren on their com¬ 
ing in contact with them and it thus assumed its different form. The 
second cause is the changes that the German language itself under¬ 
went during the centuries, namely the difference between middle 
and new German. The Jews, assert the scholars, on account of their 
isolation in the ghettoes, and their constant expulsions from old places 
of settlement, did not keep pace with the changing language and 
clung to old forms and expressions, and hence the marked differen¬ 
tiation in their speech. 

The younger scholars of the present generation who made the 
origin of Yiddish their subject of study, argue on the other hand, 
that the differentiation between the speech of the Jews of Germany 
and that of their neighbors began much earlier, probably in the thir¬ 
teenth century. They support their assertion by literary documents 
which, however, may date from the second half of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, yet point to a distinct earlier differentiation in the form of the 
language in which they are written. 

Not going into detail regarding the controversy, it seems to us that 
the opinion of the younger scholars is nearer the truth. Undoubt¬ 
edly the speech of the Jews of Germany, during the three centuries, 
namely from the thirteenth to the sixteenth, was much nearer to the 
German, and the differences between the two were not as greatly 
marked as in the later period. But on the other hand it is certain 
that the deviations from the standard German in the language 
spoken by the Jews began as early as the thirteenth century. These 
deviations were bound to follow from a number of causes. First, we 
must not forget that the Jews wrote the German they spoke in He¬ 
brew letters. Such a change in the writing of the language necessar¬ 
ily involved a change in the pronunciation of the words, for the Ger¬ 
man and the Hebrew belong to two different groups of tongues and 
the sounds of the one can not be represented by the letters and vowels 
of the other without changes in their expression. Second, there was 
the isolation of the Jews in the Ghetto, and their peculiar life brought 
about variations of expression and usage. Thirdly, we must take 
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account of the wide spread of Hebrew among the Jews. True, it 
was not a spoken language but almost every Jew was acquainted with 
it and even the women were not totally ignorant of it. It was, there¬ 
fore, quite reasonable that even the masses should employ a large 
number of Hebrew words in their daily conversation or join parts 
of Hebrew words to German verbs or suffixes. Fourth, in view of 
the fact that the Jews were very mobile and constantly moved about, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, from place to place, they had thus ac¬ 
quired in their speech a mixture of various dialects of the same lan¬ 
guage which due to their isolation they retained even after these 
dialectic peculiarities passed out of usage. Besides, in their movement 
from place to place and often from country to country a large num¬ 
ber of foreign words found their way in the speech of the Jews and 
amalgamated with the other elements of the language. Lastly, there 
was the influence exerted by the Polish Jews upon the speech of their 
German brethren spoken of above which caused a further deviation 
in the speech of the latter from the general language. 

All these causes undoubtedly brought about a distinct change in 
the Jewish-German vernacular even as early as the second half of the 
thirteenth century, and we may safely trace the rise of Yiddish as a 
dialect to that date. 

And simultaneously with the differentiation of the vernacular into 
a dialect, there arose also a need for a literature. It is quite true that 
the Jews of Germany and the neighboring countries had attained a 
comparatively high degree of culture and education, and as a result, 
Hebrew was understood by a large number of the members of the 
communities and the literature produced in that language sufficed for 
all those instructed in Jewish lore. But on the other hand, there were 
the women and also many men whose education was deficient, who 
though they were undoubtedly able to read Hebrew, as they recited 
their prayers in it, yet were not able to understand it. The feminine 
part of the Jewish population and the uneducated men evinced, there¬ 
fore, a desire to have a literature in the language they understood 
best. They also wanted to be instructed in the Holy Torah, to be in¬ 
spired by the beautiful legends and stories of the Talmud and Mid¬ 
rash, and to be aroused to good deeds by the teachings of pious men 
and masters of ethics. And what is more, these women and the men 
of the masses were not always moved by a holy desire but were also 
stirred by secular or pure human motives. The atmosphere in the 
ghetto was indeed a religious one and saturated with piety but it was 
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not entirely a gloomy one. The dwellers behind the walls were not 
unmindful of a desire for joy and amusement. This desire was 
especially manifest on the part of the women as well as the men who 
did not belong to the intellectual class. From the outside world, 
there penetrated into the ghetto the echoes of the songs of the Min- 
nesanger, and the voices of the wandering troups of actors who trav¬ 
elled through the length and breadth of Germany and recited the 
glories of the valorous knights and of the heroes of old. These 
wandering actors, singers and reciters created, during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, an entire literature of romances, stories and 
epics, which is often called by a technical name, the literature of the 
“Spielman” (actor in middle German). 

All these activities and means of amusement did not pass unno¬ 
ticed by the Jews. They also wanted to be amused, aroused and 
stirred by the glories and feats of valor of heroes whether of their 
own or of their neighbors. This double desire for both instruction 
and amusement had to be satisfied. And soon there arose men who 
ministered to the needs of the masses and created a literature for 
them. We will see how in the course of the centuries a quite exten¬ 
sive literature grew up, dealing with all forms of religious and ethical 
life, and beside it there rose also a secular literature consisting of 
romances, stories, legends and even drama. 

That the first type of literature exceeded in quantity that of the 
second is needless to say. But on the other hand, it seems quite prob¬ 
able that the secular literature preceded the religious in time. It may 
be safely asserted that the German " Spielman” soon found its coun¬ 
terpart in a Jewish “Spielman.” There undoubtedly arose troops of 
wandering Jewish singers, reciters and declaimers who, like their 
Christian colleagues, amused Jewish audiences by heroic songs and 
stories and romances. For their material, they utilized to a great 
extent the German popular romances and songs. References to the 
well known Mediaeval German romances “Herzog Erenst,” “Hilde¬ 
brand Lied” and “Dietrich Von Bern” are numerous in Mediaeval 
Judaeo-German literature, and these acclaim their popularity. Al¬ 
though there exist no early manuscripts of these romances, but only 
late printed editions, yet the references to their popularity which hail 
from the first half of the sixteenth century show clearly that they 
were long current among the masses. These versions of the romances 
were, of course, like their prototypes, first recited orally, but were 
greatly modified to suit the Jewish audience. Later, they were put 
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into writing. However, the Jewish actor or wandering singer (Spiel- 
man) was not entirely satisfied with borrowed material but soon be¬ 
gan to elaborate the literary resources of his people. The Biblical 
historical books furnished him the themes for his versions. 

The Books of Samuel, the stories of which center around the heroic 
figure of David were before long recast into an epic poem, which was 
most likely first sung (see below) or recited and then put into writ¬ 
ing. This was followed by other books of the Bible. Soon Biblical 
dramas began to appear and finally original poems and songs. Thus 
as the centuries passed, a literature ramifying into several branches and 
reflecting the life of the Jewish masses in Germany and the Slavonic 
countries was gradually created until at the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, it assumed respectful proportions. 

We stated above that the Judaeo-German literature probably arose 
simultaneously with the differentiation of the vernacular into a dia¬ 
lect, that is about the end of the thirteenth century. This probability, 
however, refers more to the oral literature than to the written. The 
rise of the latter can not be placed before the middle of the fourteenth 
century. In fact, the earliest Judaeo-German manuscript we possess 
dates as late as the year 1490. It is a translation of the Psalms in that 
dialect. But this does not prevent us from assuming the existence of 
other books written about a century earlier, for the very language and 
technique of the translation point to a literary tradition of at least a 
century old. The lack of fourteenth century manuscripts can be easily 
explained by the fact that due to the frequent expulsions and persecu¬ 
tions which took place during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
they were lost, for the Jews did not attach to manuscripts in the ver¬ 
nacular the sanctity bestowed upon those written in Hebrew, and 
consequently took less care of them. 

The loss of the earlier records of this literature makes it difficult 
for the historian to follow its development and fix with certainty the 
various epochs and divisions. In general, though, we can divide the 
Mediaeval Judaeo-German literature into two epochs, the first lasting 
from the middle of the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, 
and the second from the end of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. During the first epoch, both religious and secu¬ 
lar works were produced, but the second is characterized by an ex¬ 
tremely pious ethical spirit, and the greater part of the works written 
during its span were of an ethical nature. 
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162. CHARACTER AND NATURE OF THAT UTERATURE 

As can be seen from the above survey of the rise of the Judaeo- 
German literature, it is by the conditions of its development, pri¬ 
marily one of translation. Little that is original was created in that 
vernacular during the four hundred years of its growth, with the ex¬ 
ception of a number of poetic pieces penned by ghetto singers on cer¬ 
tain occasions. To the class of original works, we may also count some 
recastings of Biblical episodes in dramatic form, and the composing 
of special prayers intended mainly for women usually called Tehinoth. 
The majority of the works of this literature were translated either 
from the Hebrew or the German or, in a few cases, also from the 
Italian. 

It could not be otherwise, for the demand for literature in that dia¬ 
lect came from the women and the uneducated men, and that need 
expressed itself in a desire for knowledge of religious things and in¬ 
struction in piety and conduct on the one hand, and the desire for 
amusing and easy reading on the other hand. Those that undertook 
to satisfy these desires were not men of great literary talent, for the 
intellectuals among the Jews of Germany looked down upon the 
Judao-German dialect, though they used it in their daily conversation, 
and considered it beneath their dignity to compose works in it. They 
were, with few exceptions, men who merely possessed skill in writing 
and for their purposes they found ample material for translation in 
the rich Hebrew literature, on the one hand, and in the European 
languages with which they were conversant on the other hand. Thus 
before long, the Pentateuch, other books of the Bible, the prayer book 
and some of the Apocryphal books were rendered into the dialect, and 
likewise, the outstanding romances of several languages and similar 
books were made accessible to the Judaeo-German reading public. 
And these translations fully satisfied the need and craving of that 
public for instruction and amusement. Only in some cases, such as 
those mentioned above was there an incentive for original creation. 

The second fundamental characteristic of this literature is that it 
was primarily written for women and that it arose under their pat¬ 
ronage. Only in later times do the writers and publishers of Judaeo- 
German books mention in their introduction also the uneducated 
men. But even then the pious women and girls, who are denomi¬ 
nated by the Hebrew word Bahuroth, constituted the main reading 
public, whom the writers addressed in their prefaces. In earlier times, 
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it was only the women who in their need called forth such works. 
The writers knew their patronesses and catered to their wants, spoke 
to them in the proper terms, in their long rhymed prefaces and ex* 
pected their reward from them, and quite often received it from 
their hands in a generous manner. 

A few illustrations will demonstrate to us the extent of influence 
the women exerted upon this dialect literature. In most of the 
Judaeo-German manuscripts (and in a good number of the books 
printed during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), the author 
calls himself “Der Schreiber Fun Alle Frume Weiber” or “Diener 
Fun Alle Frume Weiber.” (The writer for or the servant of all 
pious women.) This title implies, as one historian of Yiddish litera¬ 
ture aptly remarks, 2 that these writers were professionals who earned 
their living by composing books for women and girls. In fact, we 
find a number of manuscripts where this fact is clearly stated. Thus, 
in a manuscript of a translation of the Books of Psalms and Proverbs 
written by EUezer ben Israel of Prague in 1532 the writer says, “I 
wrote this book with great energy and diligence for my patroness 
Pesslin, the daughter of Rabbi Jacob.” The Hamburg manuscript 
of the Schemuel Buck dating undoubtedly from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century bears the dedication by a writer, a certain Liva 
(Leib) of Regensburg, to his good patroness Freidlin. Another 
copyist or maybe the author of a translation of the Sayings of the 
Fathers (Pirke Aboth), written in Italy in 1579, indites a long poem 
in honor of the woman at whose request he copied or composed this 
work. In the poem, the writer enumerates the virtues of the woman, 
Perlen by name, and gives a list of her immediate relatives, ending 
with praises and blessings. In these dedications of the writers or 
copyists there is often mention of the reward they received from 
their patronesses, from which we can see that the compensation was 
not always in cash but frequently in kind; these literary-minded 
women at times paid the writers by presents of various foods which 
they sent to the homes of the latter. 

Likewise, the authors and publishers of printed Judaeo-German 
books address themselves primarily to the women and request them 
to buy the works. Thus, Elijah Bahur begins the rhymed preface to 
his translation of the Psalms printed by Cornelius Adelkind in 1545, 
at Venice, with the following words: 

*M. Eric, Die Gcschichte fun der Judischer Literatur, p. 31. 
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“Ihr Frume Frauen die andechtigen 
Die begeren zu loben dem Almechtigen 
Do hebt auf eure augen un secht 
Dos heilig Tillim das gut un gerecht.” 

(Ye pious and virtuous women who desire to praise the Almighty, 
Raise your eyes and see the holy book of Psalms 
Which is good and righteous.) 

In a similar manner writes Isaac ben Aaron of Prostiz in his intro¬ 
duction to the edition of the translation of the Books of Kings printed 
by him at Cracow 1582, saying, “Das Melochim Buch wohl verteitscht 
in Tcutscher Sprach gor htibsch und besheidlich. Un’gor kurzweilig 
derinen zu leinen fur weiber and meiddlach.” (The Book of Kings 
well rendered in Teitch, i. e. Yiddish language, in the fine and proper 
manner. It will be amusing for women and girls to read therein.) 
Such examples could be multiplied but the foregoing will suffice to 
prove the all-important role played by the Jewish women in the de¬ 
velopment of the Judaeo-German literature. 

This fundamental tone of the Mediaeval Yiddish literature had 
imparted to it a number of peculiar traits and had stamped it with 
its impression in all its ramifications. Its influence affected first the 
content of the work translated. The prime motive of Mediaeval 
Jewish life was the religious one, and consequendy the women of 
Israel were greatly interested in religious instruction and inspiration, 
in all its forms. The greater part of the books were, therefore, of a 
religious, pietistic character. But the character of the religious works 
was determined by the public to whose needs it ministered, the 
women. The translations consisted primarily of the narrative and 
lighter part of the extensive Hebrew literature. It is the numerous 
Bible translations which first made their appearance in the ghetto and 
even these were at first limited to the historical books and the narra¬ 
tive portions of the Pentateuch which became popular. Of the post- 
Biblical literature, it is the Apocryphal fiction books, portions of the 
Agada, and works of fables, stories and legends which were rendered 
into Yiddish and gained extensive circulation. Again, of the many 
ethical books in Hebrew translated into that dialect, only those were 
selected which are of a popular nature. The more difficult and 
scientific treatises were left out, and very often even in the books 
chosen for translation, the more complicated passages or sections 
were omitted. 
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On the whole, very few legal or Halakic books were translated 
into the Judaeo-German. But the few that were rendered bear a 
different character. These are either primarily compilations of the 
special laws regarding the conduct of women, or of such laws the 
execution of which belongs to them, as the salting of meat, prepara* 
tion of food and others. Of the extensive philosophic and scientific 
literature in Hebrew, almost nothing was made accessible in Yiddish 
with the exception of Bahya’s Duties of the Heart, which is more 
of an ethical than a philosophic treatise. However, the first portal 
of this book which deals with philosophy was not translated. 

The fact that the reading public for whom the Judaeo-German 
books were intended consisted mainly of women influenced also the 
very tone of these books. Not only were difficult passages originally 
contained in the Hebrew texts omitted, but the entire character of 
the texts was frequently altered in order to suit the taste of the read¬ 
ers. In the ethical books, sections which exalt and enjoin the meticu¬ 
lous observance of the special duties and tasks of women were added. 
The type of rewards promised to law-abiding persons was changed 
to one appealing mostly to women as the readers are frequently told 
that if they will be God-fearing and law-observing, they will have 
and raise pious and virtuous children. Again, the models of piety 
and virtue are not the patriarchs, scholars and saints so frequently 
mentioned in the Hebrew texts but the matriarchs and the prophet¬ 
esses and other pious women mentioned in the Agada and Bible. 

This change of motive and tone is especially evident in the prayers, 
both those translated from the Hebrew and those originally com¬ 
posed in that dialect. They lack the dignity and the grandeur of the 
Hebrew prayers, and the tone of the appeal to God is entirely fem¬ 
inine. The people of Israel and the vicissitudes of its fortunes which 
occupy such an important place in our prayer book are relegated in 
the Yiddish prayers to the second place. Instead, there are projected 
the needs of the praying individual. These Yiddish prayers rightly 
deserve the name given to them, Tehinoth, i. e. supplications. In 
them, the supplicant pours out her woes and suffering before God in 
an intimate and detailed manner and demands immediate redress. 
God is seldom spoken of in these prayers as the just but stern judge 
who scans the deeds of men, but is addressed as the merciful and 
forgiving father and his love and mercy are mainly appealed to. 
Finally, it is not the merit of the fathers which is invoked but the 
deeds of the mothers and pious women. 
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Equally great was the influence of women on the form of that lit¬ 
erature. It is intimate, permeated with deep feeling and pathos; in¬ 
tended more to arouse the emotions than the thoughts, and appeals 
to the heart rather than to the mind. The writers of the Judaeo- 
German books not only employed simple language but endeavored 
painstakingly to make Jthe works intelligible even to the most unedu¬ 
cated readers. They utilized all kinds of devices, quotations, stories, 
parables and long explanations of the subject. 

The style is, of course, verbose, but possesses at the same time a 
certain charm and sweetness which is primarily expressed by the in¬ 
timacy between the writer and the reader. Very often, as stated, 
long prefaces are given by the authors, in which they turn to their 
feminine readers, extolling their virtues and appealing to them to buy 
the books, enumerating their qualities and uses. Sometimes, they 
stop in the middle of a discourse on a matter of ethics, piety and 
instruction and enter upon a long excursus of a personal character, 
speaking directly to the readers addressing them by endearing terms. 
Even in books dealing with law where the details of observance and 
performance of precepts are given, the injunctions are not stated in 
an impersonal manner as is the case in the Hebrew codes. In the 
Judaeo-German legal manuals, the writer often begins the statements 
with a phrase like this, “Hearken ye, kind people, (Liebe Leute) the 
precepts are to be performed in this manner.” Again, at the end of 
the chapter, a paragraph is added where promises of reward for the 
performance of the precepts are given and the kinds of rewards de¬ 
scribed. In these and many other ways, did the peculiar character of 
the soul of the feminine reading public exert its influence upon the 
style of the works constituting the greater part of the Mediaeval 
Judaeo-German literature. 

All these characteristics combined make the entire literature real 
folk literature. It is saturated with the spirit of the home and reflects 
the life of the ghetto in all its phases. It echoes its joys and its sorrows, 
and portrays its various moods. It is the only part of the extensive 
mass of literary productions of the Jewish people which was not only 
greatly influenced by the Jewish woman but was also partly created 
by her. In the long list of writers and composers of Judaeo-German 
works, there are found many names of women authors who contrib¬ 
uted their share to the development of the dialect literature. 

As a folk production, arising in response to the desire of the Jewish 
women and the uneducated masses for religious instruction and 
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amusement, this literature exerted great influence upon life. In it, 
the Jewish woman found the source of her spiritual strength. From 
the numerous Bible translations, embellished with Agadic stories, 
fables and legends, she drew her inspiration, her comfort and amuse¬ 
ment, and the books of piety and ethics strengthened her faith and 
elevated her soul. If the Jewish woman during the ages was the 
main stay of the home, the backbone of the family, and her character 
and deep faith was the source of inspiration and encouragement to 
her children, we have to thank partly for these fine traits the Judaeo- 
German literature which helped to inculcate them in her easily im¬ 
pressionable soul. 


163. RELIGIOUS UTERATURE 


As was noted in the introduction, the rise of the Judaeo-German 
literature had its origin in the desire on the part of women and the 
uneducated men to participate in the religious knowledge of their 
people, in the center of which stood the Bible. Bible translation 
formed, therefore, the backbone of the early literary activity in that 
dialect. But before such activity could have been undertaken, some 
preliminary work had to be done, a certain method of rendering He¬ 
brew words and phrases had to be developed and a vocabulary had 
to be created. This preliminary work was done by the writers of 
glosses on the margin of Bibles and the compilers of Biblical glos¬ 
saries. 

These glosses and glossaries were written by men who either occu¬ 
pied themselves with Biblical exegesis or by teachers who noted the 
translation of difficult words in the texts which they employed in 
class. There are numerous Bible manuscripts which contain such 
glosses, and also a considerable number of separate Bible glossaries. 
We will mention the most important of such works. 

The earliest extensive Judaeo-German glosses extant date from the 
end of the thirteenth century. They are contained in a commentary 
on the Prophetical Books—from Joshua to Malachi—by a disciple of 
Moses ben Eliczer ha-Darshan (the exegete or homiletist). As the 
said Moses is known to have lived around 1270 the glosses by the 
disciple must have been written at the end of the century. The 
glosses consist primarily of numerous renderings of Hebrew words 
into their German equivalents. But here and there, whole phrases 
are also translated. nji 
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Many JudaeoGerman glosses are also contained in another 
manuscript of the Prophetical Books. The manuscript itself prob¬ 
ably dates from the thirteenth century but the glosses are of later 
origin, most likely from the fourteenth century. They arc very nu¬ 
merous and are written all around the text, above and below the 
lines. The glosses are not limited to mere translations of words or 
even phrases but very often contain comments and Agadic embellish¬ 
ments of verses. In these glosses, we can see the nuclei of the trans¬ 
lations of Biblical books, for they mark the first attempt at lengthy 
renderings into the Judaeo-German vernaculars. 

From the glosses written on the margin of the text, more ambitious 
writers passed over to composing separate glossaries either to indi¬ 
vidual books or even to the entire Bible. Several such incomplete 
glossaries exist in manuscript. The most noted of them is a glossary 
to almost the entire Bible, for only Genesis, the larger part of Exodus 
and the Book of the Twelve Prophets are missing. It was undoubt¬ 
edly originally complete but these parts were lost in the copying. The 
glossary, judging from the character of its language dates from the 
first half of the fourteenth century. The glosses render single words, 
phrases and frequently even entire verses into German. The glosses 
to most of the books are limited to selected passages, but those to the 
Book of Psalms are so numerous that they form almost a continuous 
translation. The other glossaries are not as complete and several of 
them are only to the Hagiographa. They date from the second half 
of the fourteenth century. From the fifteenth century, there is extant 
in manuscript a glossary to the Pentateuch. It was written by a 
certain Isaac Cohen of Alessandria in the year 1513, but it is evident 
that the material was compiled from earlier works. The glossary is 
arranged according to the weekly portions read in the synagogue, 
and was undoubtedly intended as a manual to be used in the instruc¬ 
tion of children. 

The writers of the glosses and glossaries laid the foundation for a 
further literary activity which branched off into two directions, one 
that of Bible translations and the other that of composing more per¬ 
fected and improved lexicons and dictionaries. As the first kind of 
literary expression is the more important of the two, it will take prece¬ 
dence in our survey of the JudaeoGerman literature. 
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r. Bible Translations 

As noted above, we possess comparatively few Judaeo-German 
nanuscripts antedating the sixteenth century. We can not, therefore, 
jauge with precision to what extent the activity in the field of Bible 
translation was carried on during the earlier centuries. The period 
>f bloom for this branch of the dialect literature begins with the six- 
teenth century, for it is with the spread of printing that Judaeo-Ger¬ 
man translations of Biblical books begin to increase in a prolific man¬ 
ner. Yet, we do possess several manuscripts of translations of a 
number of Biblical books, which supposedly date from the fifteenth 
century and some may possibly go back to the fourteenth, though the 
copying of the manuscripts is of a much later date. The difficulty in 
determining the time of the composition of a translation consists in 
the fact that we can not be certain whether the writer of a manuscript 
was actually the translator or merely the copyist. The actual date of 
composition must then be determined by the language used in the 
translation as well as by other criteria which are not always decisive. 

Of these manuscripts, we will describe briefly several of the im¬ 
portant ones, (a) The earliest of them seems to be a manuscript 
containing the translations of the Books of Psalms, Proverbs and Job. 
It is not dated and is anonymous, but by the antique form of its lan¬ 
guage, it is evident that it was originally composed not later than the 
first half of the fifteenth and possibly even at the end of the four¬ 
teenth century. There are in the manuscript a number of correc¬ 
tions from a later hand which substituted different words and ex¬ 
pressions for the more obsolete ones. The translation clings closely 
to the original and attempts no embellishments or additions, (b) A 
translation of the Psalms written in 1490 is the oldest dated manu¬ 
script, but the author undoubtedly utilized still older material. This 
translation is likewise a literal one but its style is more free and 
flowing than the one which preceded it. 

(c) A more improved translation of the Psalms and Proverbs in¬ 
tended primarily for women is contained in a manuscript written in 
the year 1532 by Eliezer ben Israel of Prague. He wrote it, as indi¬ 
cated above, for his patroness Peslin, the daughter of Rabbi Jacob. 
In the preface to the rendition of the Book of Proverbs, the writer 
addresses his readers and assures them that if they will read the book, 
they will become as wise as Bath Sheba, the mother of Solomon, and 
will rear their children in the spirit of the fear of the Lord as she had 
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done. This indicates clearly the class of readers for whom the work 
was intended. The Psalms are divided into seven groups, each to be 
recited during a special day of the week, and instructions for such 
recitations are given. The translation evinces the characteristics of 
a later age, for while the verses are, on the whole, rendered literally, 
yet there are frequent additions and Agadic embellishments. Such ad¬ 
ditions are more numerous in the Book of Proverbs, but they are also 
found in the rendition of the Psalms. They were, of course, added in 
order to make the translations more suitable to the taste of the read¬ 
ers. Though the name of the writer of the manuscript is distincdy 
given, yet it is possible that he was rather the editor of the translation 
than the author, as most likely a large part of the work dates from 
earlier times. 

(d) To the fifteenth century belongs also a manuscript translation 
of the Pentateuch found in Miinchen. No date, nor place of com¬ 
position, nor name of the author is given, but by a number of criteria, 
especially that of style and language, the great Jewish bibliographer 
Steinschneider had termed it one of the older Pentateuch translations 
produced in Judaeo-German. (e) Another manuscript of a transla¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch to which is also added the rendition of the 
weekly prophetic portions (Haftaroth) and of the two Scrolls, Esther 
and Canticles, is extant in the Parma library. It was originally in 
the possession of the famous bibliographer de Rossi and he assigned 
its composition to the fifteenth century without any proofs. The lan¬ 
guage, however, seems to be old and to an extent corroborates de 
Rossi’s assertion. This manuscript, like the translation of the Psalms 
by Eliezer ben Israel described above, proves definitely that the books 
were written for women. At the end of the Haftarah for the ninth 
of Ab, the author suddenly digresses and says, ‘‘Kind sister, bear me 
no grudge for the poor writing of this Haftarah, for my hand was 
injured while I wrote it.” The statement shows both the spirit of 
friendliness which existed between the writer and his readers and 
his confidence that only women will read the work. 

These then were the early steps made in the Judaeo-German Bible 
translations which later developed into an extensive branch of litera¬ 
ture. It is to be noted that as far as the manuscripts are concerned, 
the translations of the Books of Psalms and Proverbs outnumber 
those of the Pentateuch, which indicate that these two books were 
very popular in early times, the first on account of its lyrical char¬ 
acter and the second because of its epigrammatic form. In later times. 
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when books began to be printed, the process was reversed and the 
Pentateuch came into its own, for during six decades, from 1544 to 
1610, more than a dozen translations of the Pentateuch were issued. 
However, even then the Psalms took precedence over other books 
of the Bible, for its translations are numerous. 

The first printed translation of the Pentateuch together with the 
Haphtaroth and the Five Scrolls was issued at Constance in the year 
1544. This translation was formally ascribed to Elijah Bahur, but it 
is now definitely established that it was done by the Jewish convert 
Michael Adam. He undoubtedly had the assistance of the Christian 
Hebraist Paul Fagius who a year previously (1543) published a ren¬ 
dition of the first four chapters of Genesis, and most likely several 
others collaborated in the work. Adam, however, was chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the version. At that time, there were a number of Christian 
Hebraists and theologians who were interested in promoting the de¬ 
velopment of the Judaeo-German literature. Whether their interest 
arose from missionary zeal, from their hoping to gain in this way the 
confidence of the Jewish masses or merely from literary curiosity, can 
not be definitely determined. But if Adam and his collaborators had 
any intention of spreading Christian propaganda, it is not revealed in 
the translation, as it is executed in the best manner of Jewish tradition. 

In the preface, the translator says that his motive in making the 
Pentateuch accessible in the vernacular was to increase the knowledge 
of the Scriptures among the Jews. On account of persecutions, he 
asserts many Jews settled in villages and they could not engage teach¬ 
ers for their children and these consequently grew up without any 
instruction. By using this translation, he continues, the fathers them¬ 
selves will be able to teach the children. Besides, even poorly equipped 
teachers will be able to utilize it. 

The translation is a very literal one and follows the text scrupu¬ 
lously. Even Hebrew prepositions and particles are rendered into 
the vernacular. The style is, therefore, strained and follows the He¬ 
brew construction. On the margin, however, freer renderings based 
on the exegetic commentaries of Rashi and Kimhi are given. 

Shortly after the appearance of Adam’s translation, there was 
issued in the same year, 1544, at Augusburg another one, and curiously 
enough by another Jewish convert, Paulus Aemilius. Aemilius in a 
letter preceding the translation which was intended to serve as a 
preface, says that he undertook this work in order to prove to the 
Christians that not all Jews converse in Hebrew, but that many of 
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them employ a German dialect as the medium of their speech. It is, 
however, doubtful whether this was exactly his motive in issuing this 
translation, and most likely he also had intended to use the translation 
as a means for future propagandists activity. 

The translation itself is as traditional as Adam’s. In fact, it is not 
a new translation but as stated explicitly on the title page, it is based 
on an older Pentateuch translation. Aemilius had only improved the 
language, modernizing its forms and substituting words current in 
the sixteenth century for the obsolete ones. 

The steps taken by renegade Jews to supply the Jewish women and 
the uneducated masses with the means to acquire a knowledge of 
the Bible gave a great impetus to the development of Judaeo-German 
literature. The field was soon entered by faithful Jews who had the 
welfare of the people at heart. Sixteen years later, in 1560, a new 
Pentateuch, Haftaroth and Scroll translation, appeared at Cremona. 
The editor of this work was a Polish Jew Judah Leib ben Naphtali 
Bresh who settled in Italy. Bresh’s translation is primarily a reprint 
of Adam’s version, but greatly improved. Its main value consists in 
the fact that an abbreviated translation of Rashi’s commentary was 
appended to the text, thus making the reading of the Pentateuch 
more attractive and interesting. Bresh had written a rhymed preface 
to his translation which shows us definitely the reading public for 
whom the work was intended. In it, the editor calls himself “the 
writer of all pious women” (der schreiber fun alle frame weiber) 
and asks the women and girls to read the book which is “as tasty 
as milk and cake.” He advises them to sell even their dresses or to 
hire themselves out for housework in order to obtain the money for 
the price of the book. As a whole, the rhymed preface or the poem 
is typically characteristic of the age and of the attitude of the writer 
and printer to his readers. Bresh’s translation evidently filled some 
need, though his passionate call to the women to buy his book was 
not answered to the extent he expected. Twenty-three years later in 
1583, a second edition of the work appeared at Basel by the publisher, 
Israel Zitroni, and twenty years after that in 1603, a third. In both 
later editions little change in the original was made. 

The Pentateuch translation of Bresh which was reprinted several 
times, broke a new path in Bible translations. The tendency became 
prevalent to deviate more and more from the literal form of trans¬ 
lation and adopt the form of embellishing the text with Midrashic 
comments, stories, and exegetic remarks. The first translation of this 
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kind was issued at Prague in the year 1608 by a well known Talmudic 
scholar, Rabbi Isaac ben Samson, the son-in-law of the famous Rabbi 
Bezalel Levy (Maharal) of Prague who was said to have created a 
homunculus (Golem). In this translation, the Midrashic passages 
and the digest of the Rashi are still kept separated from the text 
proper. But the later translations incorporated the Agadic passages 
and comments in the text, so that the versions became extensive and 
assumed more the character of a paraphrase. It seems that Rabbi 
Isaac’s translation was the first to receive the well known appellation 
“Teutsch Humesch.” Under this name there were published, during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, many embellished Penta¬ 
teuch translations with slight variations in the form of exposition 
and incorporated Midrashic matter. The “Teutsch Humesch" was 
the most popular book in the ghetto, the source of inspiration and 
Biblical knowledge for generations of Jewish mothers. 

Simultaneously with the frequent appearances of the various Pen¬ 
tateuch translations, there began to be issued also translations of the 
other books of the Bible. The translations of these books assumed, 
however, several literary forms. The first is the ordinary prose trans¬ 
lation in which the text is rendered into Judaeo-German in a more 
or less literal manner without embellishment. The second is the 
rhymed translation where the content of the text is necessarily al¬ 
tered in order to suit the rhymed form. The third is the rhymed 
paraphrase where the content of the book is not only embellished 
with legends and stories but is entirely reworked in a dramatic man¬ 
ner in order to present the subject in the most attractive form. The 
last kind of literary productivity in reality transcends the bounds of 
a translation and becomes an original literary creation based on Bibli¬ 
cal episodes. 

Of the first type of translation, the earliest is the rendering of the 
Psalms in the Judaeo-German* by Elijah Bahur (Levita), published 
at Venice in the year 1545 by the famous printer, Cornelius Adelkind. 
In the rhymed preface, the translator, as stated, turns to the virtuous 
pious women and tells them that the book was rendered for the pur¬ 
pose that they may praise God by reciting the Psalms of David, the 
great singer in Israel, and they are, therefore, urged to buy the book. 
He also tells that the rendering was done according to all rules of 
grammar and can be used by the teachers in their classes. Adelkind 
adds a few lines in prose telling how he came to publish the transla¬ 
tion. He informs us that in his younger days he had 
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important books, but ultimately {dt that he had done little for the un¬ 
educated lay men and the pious young women (Bahuroth) who spend 
their Sabbaths and holidays reading romances. He, therefore, asked 
the great scholar, Elijah fiahur, td render the Psalms into the vernacu¬ 
lar, so that it might be read by those who do not understand Hebrew. 
The translation clings ciosety to the text and contains no embellish¬ 
ments, except Jewish exegetk interpretations. It seems, though, that 
Elijah was not the real translator of the book, but more of an editor 
of an older translation., tor as we have seen above, there were several 
translations of the Psalms hailing from the fifteenth century. Elijah 
undoubtedly uteili£ed one \ o>f. them improving its style and bringing it 
up to date. This translation was in the course of the ages reprinted 
many times. 

Besides the translation of the Psalms we have also a translation of 
the Book of Proverbs- It was rendered by Mnrdeeai TepUtz and 


primed in KrakoW••h'd; -- 

Of: the Prophetic Books, wt have only a, single translation of the 
Book of Isaiah printed in Krakow in the year 1586. The work, an 
anonymous one, was intended by the author for pedagogic purposes. 
It contains besides the translation of the text also an abridgement of 
David Kimhi's commentary and a summary of the contents placed 
at the end of each chapter. 

The second type of translations is represented first by the anony¬ 
mous rhymed rendering of the Book of Judges primed in Mantua m 
1564. The author mentions in his preface that he was prompted to 
undertake the translation by the example of the “Sohmuel Ruch 
which appeared earlier (see below) nod that he hopes to render in a 
short time also the Book of Joshua, This hope, however, seems never 
to have been realized!' He further tells us that his translation is not 
only to be read lijrtJS -tb. .be £*iag» for ft 1$ done in real poetic manner. 
He uses the Ottava Kiwd, namely, strbphes of eight lines, which was 
at the time a popular poetic fomv The rendering is not strictly lit¬ 
eral for the .author incorporated a good deal of Agadic material. 

It did not take long and (he popular book, the Psalms, was also 
rendered in rhyme. The translator was Moses Stendcl, the pub¬ 
lisher, a patroness of literature, It:-. > 'h ue;' -. • 
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and saw his rendering which pleased her greatly. She then copied 
the manuscript with her own hands and published it. She further 
informs us that the translation is done in the “Schmuel Buch” strophe, 
i. e. in the eight line strophe, and that it will certainly please the read-* 
ers, men and women and pious girls. The same printer, Isaac Pros- 
titz, published two years later in 1588 a rhymed version of the Book of 
Daniel and six years afterwards a similar version of the Book of Kings. 

The rhymed versions of Biblical books evidently became popular 
for their production continued for generations and assumed various 
forms. The most interesting variation of such rhymed translations 
is a rhymed Biblical anthology under the name Mismor Le Toda 
(Songs of Praise) by David Cohen, published in 1644 at Amsterdam. 
It consists of selections of the narrative parts both of the Pentateuch 
and the Scrolls. The author relates in his preface that he composed 
tiis book at the request of some pious women who, desiring to raise 
their daughters to be God-fearing and virtuous, were anxious to pro¬ 
vide for them spiritual nourishment which should be both religious 
and amusing. The girls, he tells us, preferred to play games or sing 
songs rather than to read the “Teutsch Humesh,” and even the popu¬ 
lar Agadic commentary on the Pentateuch, the Zeena U-Reena, (see 
below) the delight of women, used to put them to sleep. He, there¬ 
fore, hopes that his poetic narratives will afford that type of religious 
literature which will be interesting even to the young women, as 
they will be able to recite and sing some of the poems. 

The desire to provide religious literature in an interesting and 
amusing form was the primary motive in the production of the third 
type of translation, namely the poetic paraphrases of Biblical books. 
This kind of literature began, as noted above, to develop very early 
and was probably first recited orally in the manner of the German 
heroic poems. The narrative of the Bible heroes was elaborated into 
a kind of Jewish heroic epic. The most important of such works is 
the oft-mentioned “Schmuel Buch.” The book appeared in Augs¬ 
burg in 1544. The name of the author is not given, but in several 
manuscripts of the work, we find different names of “writers” such 
as the above mentioned Liva of Regensburgh, one by the name of 
Zanvil and others. There is, however, no doubt that “writer,” “schrei- 
ber" in German, means only copyist. The author, therefore, remains 
unknown. There is also no doubt that the book hails from an earlier 
time than the sixteenth century, at least a hundred years earlier. The 
book is probably the most original production of the Mediaeval Ju- 
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daeo-German literature, for though it follows the text of the two 
Books of Samuel, it is an epic poem. Its central figure is king David, 
to whose life and exploits it is primarily devoted, and Franz Delitsch 
had jusdy called it a Daviada. The author reworked the entire Bibli¬ 
cal material and incorporated many Agadic elements and produced 
a work which projects the life and deeds of his hero vividly and 
graphically. Some episodes which occupy a few lines in the Bible 
are told by the author in great detail and with poetic flavor, while 
others are shortened. Thus the story of Hannah and the birth of 
Samuel which in the Bible occupies only two chapters is lengthened 
in our book to forty-nine strophes. Likewise is the Biblical order of 
events not followed stricdy. Some events or songs whidi in the 
Bible come at the end are placed by the author earlier in order to pro¬ 
duce a stronger effect. The writer endeavors to draw the portrait 
of his hero- David, in the brightest colors and of course utilizes the 
Agada in his defense. He tells us that Bath Sheba was divorced from 
her husband when David took her to his palace, an explanation 
which is found in the Talmud. Finally, in order to complete the life 
of David, the author transcends the bounds of the Books of Samuel 
and draws upon the first Book of Kings for the last acts of the life 
of his hero and his death. 

The book is written in real vigorous poedc style in the eight line 
strophe and was undoubtedly intended to be sung. For that pur¬ 
pose, it had a special melody as later authors often tell us that their 
books were composed “Benigun Schmuel Buch,” that is both in the 
strophe and melody of this work. It was, as we have already noted, 
very popular and served as a model of imitation for many authors. 

A year earlier, 1543, there appeared in Augsburg a rhymed para¬ 
phrase of the Books of Kings called “Melochim Buch.” It bears a 
great likeness to that of the “Schmuel Buch” but is not as poetic and 
masterly as the former. It is also an older production and was orig¬ 
inally written as a separate book and not as a sequel to the “Schmuel 
Buch.” The author wanted to make it a complete story of the life 
of the nation on their own land. It begins with a hymn of praise to 
God in three strophes, after which there follow nine strophes which 
recite the history of Israel from the Exodus to the last days of David. 
Then follow the contents of the Books of Kings and as a sequel, it 
relates the history of the Jews from the destruction of the First Temple 
to the end of the Second Commonwealth in thirty strophes. The en- 
ire book contains twenty-two hundred and sixty-one strophes. The 
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“Melochim Buch” possesses the same characteristics as the “Schnuiel 
Buch.” The book bears at the end a colophon saying that it was 
published by Paulas Aemilius, but it is very doubtful whether he was 
really the publisher, and it is more probable that Hayyim Shahor and 
his son-in-law Isaac ben Yakar who were associated with Aemilius in 
printing enterprises were die publishers of both works. Aemilius 
himself later adopted the text of the “Schmuei Buch" as the basis 
for his high German version of the Books of Samuel printed in 1502 
at Ingcilstadt. 

The "Melocbira' 4 and “Selim uel” books were later reprinted sev¬ 
eral times ami, as stated, served as models for new translations. Of 
rhe more important later rhymed paraphrases of . the Biblical books 
is the Kehillath Yacob (The Assembly of Jacob) by Jacob ben Isaac 
Segal, printed at Furth ifi It paraphrases the content of the 

Pentateuch and the Books of Joshua and Judges. It falls much below 
the earlier models in poetic strength, but is more verbose than they. 
Its main value consists in the fact that the author embellished the 
content of the text with matter drawn freon ail sources, from the Tal¬ 
mud, the Midrashim, commentaries and the quasi-historical books, 
the Sep her ha-Yashur and the Josiipon, In addition, he added par¬ 
ables and fables to make the work more attractive and amusing, lake 
the authors who preceded him, Jacob hoped that the appearance of 
his book would cause people to break away from games of cards and 
dice and turn to perusing the beautiful stories and narratives con¬ 
tained therein. 

Paraphrasing, however, was not limited to the rhymed form. There 
appeared ahd many prose paraphrases of the Pentateuch or other 
Biblical books. The general characteristic of these books is that they 
deviate more and more from the text and emphasize the embellish¬ 
ments and stories to such a degree that the extraneous matter becomes 
rhe deminariflg dement. Thus, we have a paraphrase of Canticles •; 
composed by Isaac Sulkus and printed in Krakow in 1579, where the 
author collected all stories and allegoric interpretations of Canticles, 
found in Jewish literature, and as a result, the entire content of the 
book assumed a different form. The atidtor ri^mi't.Tms ‘ m prihite 
very bitterly against the scholars and-**?ba drfwn 
upon the literary productions in 1! 
is a pious deed to write such boti 
should spend their time in the stud 
in the reading of such romances 14 
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similar work is a paraphrase of the Book of Esther published in 1589 
at Krakow by Isaac Prostitz but written by an unknown author. It is 
at times called the Long Megillah (Die Lange Megilla) for it is an 
extensive compilation of all legends and stories contained in the Tar- 
gumim and Midrashim. 

The most typical example, however, of all such deviating para¬ 
phrases is the classic book known as the Zeena U-Reena composed 
at the end of the sixteenth century by Rabbi Jacob ben Isaac Ashken¬ 
azi of Janow, Poland, but printed in Krakow in 1620. It is, however, 
quite probable that it was printed in Lublin in 1600. The title is bor¬ 
rowed from Canticles Ch. Ill, 11 where it is said, “Zeena U-Reena 
Bnoth Zion ba-Mele\ Shlomeh" (Go out, ye daughters of Zion and 
look at king Solomon), and in its popular form, Zenna Renna it was 
a household word in every Jewish family for many generations. 

The book can not even be said to be a paraphrase of the Penta¬ 
teuch, for the actual content of the text constitutes but a small part 
of the book. The greater part consists of Agadic passages, Midrashic 
homilies and exegetic comments of all kinds including mystic and 
Kabbalistic elements. Its proper name would therefore, be a Judaeo- 
German Midrash to the Pentateuch. Jacob Janow drew upon the en¬ 
tire Jewish literature for the material, the Talmud, Midrashim, books 
of legends and stories and almost upon all leading Jewish commenta¬ 
ries especially those of Rashi and Bahya ben Asher. These are his fa¬ 
vorites, the first for its Agadic matter and the second on account of 
its mystic strain. At times, he even cites oral comments or bon mots 
from contemporary scholars who are otherwise unknown to us. 
Rabbi Jacob displays great literary skill in his weaving together of 
the thousands of remarks, comments and homiletic statements into 
one harmonious work. His method varies. At times, he gives the 
plain translation of the verse first and then begins to expound it by 
the numerous quotations, and at other times, he marshalls his moral 
teachings first and concludes with the verse. Thus, the section of 
Noah begins, with a short discussion on three types of Tzadikim 
(Righteous Men) and this is concluded by pointing out the three epi¬ 
thets applied in the verse to Noah. The section Le\ Le\ah begins with 
a short homily on the influence of a man's environment upon his char¬ 
acter and the necessity of departing from bad company, and the con¬ 
clusion is the explanation of Abraham’s departure from his father- 
land. There is quite a large number of verse translations, but they 
are interwoven in the general narrative. 
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To the qualities of the book must be added its style which is sim¬ 
ple, flowing and tinged with a poetic glow. The influence exerted 
by this book upon successive generations of Jewish women can hardly 
be described. It was their encyclopaedia of Jewish knowledge. From 
it, they drew their love and reverence for the past of their people, and 
the portrayals of the Jewish saints and righteous men and women 
contained in the book became the models of conduct in their daily 
lives. It inculcated in their hearts a desire for virtue and an impas¬ 
sioned love for the Torah, and implanted in their souls a living hope 
for the redemption of Israel and deliverance from its sufferings. 
The popularity of the Zenna Renna equalled its influence, for in a 
period of one hundred and twenty years it went through more than 
thirty known editions. 

The same Jacob Janow wrote a companion volume to the Zeena 
U-Reena, a paraphrase of the Prophetic and Hagiographic books of 
the Bible entitled ha-Magid. It differs, though, from the first book as 
it is a kind of commentary on the text which is given in the original 
Hebrew. It is less voluminous, but otherwise possesses the same 
characteristics. It was also popular and underwent many editions, 
but never attained the degree of popularity of the Zeena U-Reena. 

The hitherto surveyed Bible translation activity was limited to the 
Pentateuch and single Biblical books. A need, therefore, arose for a 
translation of the entire Bible. This need was satisfied by two trans¬ 
lations which appeared almost simultaneously at Amsterdam in the 
years 1676-1679. These translations are by Jekuthiel Blitz and Joslen 
Witzenhausen. The printer Uri Phoebus engaged Blitz in the year 
1676 to undertake the translation for him. Blitz executed the work 
and even obtained endorsements from famous rabbis together with 
bans against other translators warning them not to encroach upon 
his rights. But as soon as the printing began, another printer by the 
name of Hayyim Etiash engaged Witzenhausen to undertake a sim¬ 
ilar translation. Etiash also obtained endorsement of rabbis for his 
undertaking. Meanwhile, Blitz's translation was prevented from ap¬ 
pearing on account of the anti-Christian passages it contained. Only 
after it was corrected and the passages expunged was it allowed to 
appear in the year 1579, while that of Witzenhausen was issued a year 
earlier in 1678. The latter translation was corrected by the famous 
bibliographer, Sabbatai Bass (Sect. 145). 

The purposes of both translations were similar. They both in¬ 
tended to give a complete and systematic rendering of the Bible 
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which should follow the Peshat method without intermixture of 
Agadic interpretation. These translations were attempts to supplant the 
Agadic and embellished translations which prevented the readers 
from understanding the right meaning of the Scriptures. Both state 
their motives in the prefaces. Blitz says it is to be regretted that the 
Jewish scholars had not provided up to his time an adequate trans¬ 
lation of the Bible which should give a correct understanding of its 
teachings. He complains bitterly that the translations of the gentiles 
are better than those of the current Jewish ones, which being full of 
exotic Agadic comments only confuse the reader. And what is more 
regrettable, he continues, is that these perverted interpretations are 
taught to the children in the schools by their teachers, and none of 
them know the proper meaning of the words or verses. It is for the 
purpose of correcting these errors, Blitz informs us, that he under¬ 
took this work. In a similar strain speaks the publisher Etiash in 
his preface to Witzenhausen’s translation. He adds one more com¬ 
plaint against the teachers who came from Poland and settled in 
Amsterdam that they teach but little of the Bible and concentrate 
mainly on the instruction of the Talmud. 

Blitz’s translation though better than the various “Teutsch Humo 
shim” and the translations of the different books of the Bible falls 
short of the mark. It seems that he did not possess the necessary 
equipment for such a work. He was neither a master of Hebrew nor 
German, and his translation contains many errors. In addition, his 
style is poor and his language is not better than that of the older 
translations. Witzenhausen’s rendition is decidedly preferable to that 
of Blitz. He displays greater skill and more knowledge of both lan¬ 
guages, the Hebrew and the German, and in fact, he informs us that 
he utilized all the best commentaries and consulted scholars on nu¬ 
merous occasions. His style and language are of a higher quality. 
His translation was included in the Biblia Pentapla, that is the five- 
language Bible published in 1711, but there the style was much Ger¬ 
manized. Both translations are primarily literal, but at times, in 
order to give a better understanding of the verses, freer renderings 
are given which are enclosed in brackets. 

As stated above, the activity of the earlier writers of glosses and 
explanations to the Bible branched out into two lines of literary pro¬ 
ductivity, that of Bible translations and that of lexicography and the 
composition of books which were of great value in the study of the 
Bible. We have hitherto studied the first branch of this productivity, 
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and it is time now to turn to the second. This branch of Judaeo- 
German literature is not as extensive as that of Bible translations. 
Yet, it contains some important works which helped to spread the 
knowledge of both the Hebrew language and the Bible among the 
Jews who used Yiddish as their medium of speech. 

The purpose of these books was primarily a pedagogical one, and 
they were intended not for the women and the uneducated masses 
but for teachers and students of all ages. 

The first printed lexicographical work and practically the first 
printed Judaeo-German book is the Mer\ebet ha-Mishnah or as it is 
usually called Sep her Shel Rabbi Anshel which appeared at Krakow 
in 1534. The author whose name was Anshel can not be definitely 
identified, though various suggestions have been offered by different 
scholars. The book is both a concordance and a dictionary of the 
Bible. The words are arranged in accordance with the principle laid 
down by David Kimhi in his Book of Roots, namely the root of a 
word is given first and then all words connected with that root are 
subsumed under it. Each word is translated into Judaeo-German, 
and its place in the Bible is. indicated by giving the chapter and verse 
where it is found. In the preface, the author states the great value 
of the book which is that it can serve as a means for studying the 
Bible without the help of a teacher. He points out that especially 
the Jews who live in villages and have no instructors for their child¬ 
ren can with the help of the book teach them the Bible. The author, 
however, seemed to have had another purpose in mind besides the 
pedagogic and that is a polemic one. It is the same purpose which 
the author of the first Hebrew concordance, Isaac Nathan (Sect 7), 
had in mind, namely, to help the Jews in their disputations with the 
Christians, as for such discussions a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
is necessary. 

The year 1534, when the Mer\ebet ha-Mishnah appeared is the 
same year when Luther's translation of the Bible was issued. It is 
possible that the publishers of the book, the brothers Halitz, were 
anxious to emulate the example of the Christians to a certain extent 
and present their brethren with a book which would enable them to 
study the Bible thoroughly and efficiently. The book itself, however, 
seems to antedate the sixteenth century, for the German words the 
author uses are of earlier currency. They were in vogue in the four- 
tenth and fifteenth centuries. The Book of Rabbi Anshel was evi¬ 
dently used by many generations of teachers, for many of his Judaeo- 
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German equivalents of Hebrew words, though long obsolete, were 
used by teachers in Hebrew schools among the Jews of Eastern 
Europe as late as the end of the last century, and probably are em¬ 
ployed even to-day. 

Eight years after the appearance of Rabbi Anshel’s book, there was 
published in 1542 at Isny, by the Christian Hebraist, Paulus Fagius, 
Elijah Bahur’s dictionary, Shemoth Debarim (The Names of Things). 
It is a practical dictionary, translating the words from the Judaeo-Ger- 
man into Hebrew, and is primarily limited to the nouns, adjectives 
and phrases commonly employed in speech. It does, however, con¬ 
tain a number of verbs. It is arranged in four columns; the Erst con¬ 
tains the Judaeo-German words in Hebrew script arranged according 
to the Hebrew alphabet; the second and third give the Hebrew and 
Latin equivalents, and the fourth, the Judaeo-German words in Ger¬ 
man script. The purpose of this work was to enable both Jews and 
Christian Hebraists to translate from German into Hebrew and to 
compose Hebrew letters with the help of a vocabulary. The work 
also contains thirty phrases commonly used in greetings and well 
wishings. Bahur’s dictionary went through a number of editions 
among them one issued in 1652, where the JudaeoGerman column 
is omitted altogether. 

A very popular Biblical dictionary was the Beer Moshe (The Well 
of Moses) by Moses Sertles, first published at Prague in 1604. The 
work, however, can be called a dictionary only by courtesy, for in 
reality, it is a kind of interlinear translation. It is arranged according 
to the chapters and verses of the Pentateuch and each word is trans¬ 
lated into the vernacular. Often more than one equivalent is given, 
and here and there, an exegetic comment is included. The same 
author also wrote a similar book under the name Le\ah Tob (Good 
Instruction), covering the Prophets and Hagiographa. The Beer 
Moshe, though, was the more popular of the two. It underwent many 
editions, and was used as a manual for the teaching of the Pentateuch 
by many generations of teachers. In the community of Krakow an 
ordinance was passed by the school authorities prohibiting the teach¬ 
ers to use any other manual for the teaching of Humesh (Pentateuch) 
except the Beer Moshe. 

Of the many other glossaries and dictionaries which were current 
among the Yiddish speaking Jews, there are to be noted the Sapha 
Berurah (Correct Language) by Nathan Hanover (Sect. 135), the 
Judaeo-German version of Benjamin Musfia’s Setter Rab (Sect. 9), 
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the 'Ayala Sheluha by Naphiali Altschuler, and the Dabar Tab by an 
anonymous author. The first book is a dictionary in four languages 
where the Hebrew words are translated into Judaso-German. Latin 
and Italian. The work is arranged not according (£f the alphabetical 
order, but according to the subjects. It contains twenty chapters, each 
embracing a group of words relating to a certain subject. The dic¬ 
tionary was originally undoubtedly bi-Ustguai, namely Hebrew and 
Judaeo-German, for it is questionable whether Nathan Hanover knew 
any other languages besides these two. The Larin and Italian trans¬ 
lations were, therefore, supplied by other scholars. It was later re¬ 
printed several times, but these editions contain only the Hebrew and 
the Yiddish. The second is a recast version of Musha’s ihort Hebrew 
aind Larin dictionary written in the form of a connected series of 
hymns of praise to God. The number of such hymns is seven cor¬ 
responding to the seven day's of the week, and they contain all the 
root words of the Hebrew language. Yerahmiel Falk substituted the 
Judaeo-German equivalents instead of the Latin. Tl)e third work 
is a dictionary limited to the prophetic and Hagiographic books, and 
arranged according to ihc chapters. It appeared at Krakow id 1590; 
The fourth, published likewise, in the same place and at the same 
time is arranged in regular dictionary order, namely according to the 
alphabet. The words are translated both into Judaeo-German and 
into Italian. These frequent inclusions of Italian in Hebrew-Yiddish 
dictionaries points to a continual migration of Polish and German 
Jews into Italy. 

iii. Prayer Book, Translations and Supplication Prayers (Tehinoth) 

The desire for religious instruction on the part of the Jewish 
women in the ghetto was matched and even exceeded by a desire for 
religious expression, 'fhe mothers and daughters of Israel felt an 
inner urge to pour out their heart before God in a language which 
they understood It follows, therefore* that simultaneous with the 
activity in the field of Bible translations, a similar activity went on 
which aimed to make the treasures of the Jewish liturgy accessible to 
ail those who were not conversant with the Hebrew. 

There are extant in m«riu*vnpi »l. the' ptaycr 
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by Joseph Yakar and published by him in 1544 at Ichenhausen. The 
translation embraces the standard collection of prayers with no omis¬ 
sions, including also the treatise of Aboth, the chapters of which are 
recited on the Sabbaths during the summer and also the Passover 
Haggadah. It does not contain the Hebrew text which may indicate 
that the translator intended that the women should say their prayers 
exclusively in Judaco-Gcrman. 

In his preface, Joseph expresses his view on the subject quite ex¬ 
plicitly. He admits that the sacred tongue is the best of all languages, 
but claims that the uneducated do not understand the prayers, and 
consequently their praying lacks the proper devotion. It is better, 
therefore, that they should pray in the vernacular and thus express 
their inner feelings. He then turns to the pious women and urges 
them to buy his book. At the end of the book, there is a rhymed 
epilogue where the writer in a humorous tone turns again to his 
public and tells them the value of the book. He informs them that 
the price he fixed, one crown, is only a tenth of what the book is 
really worth and praises his work in a loud and vulgar manner which 
is typically expressed in the following remark: “The difference be¬ 
tween my book and the other translations,” he says, “is like the one 
between an old dame and a young charming girl.” Evidently, both 
the writer and his readers considered such a comparison proper 
enough to insert it on the last page of a prayer book. 

This translation was followed by, many others, the most important 
of which are the Mantua version which appeared in 1562, containing 
also the text in Hebrew, the Venice edition in 1599 and the transla¬ 
tion known as the Dere\ Yesharah (The Straight Path) by Michael 
Epstein, published in 1697 at Frankfurt on the Main. The last 
edition contains besides the translation of all prayers also a digest in 
the vernacular of all laws and customs bearing upon the liturgy and 
worship in the synagogue. Another translation of the prayer book 
deserves to be singled out, not because it contains any special features 
but on account of its publisher and the manner of its printing. This 
is the Judaeo-German version of the Siddur published by the prose¬ 
lyte Moses ben Abraham at Halle, in the year 1720. This Moses ben 
Abraham was a Christian who embraced Judaism early in life, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Rabbi Israel Katz and established a Hebrew 
printing press at Amsterdam which he later moved to Halle. This 
prayer book version was set up in type by the twelve year old daugh¬ 
ter of Moses who informs us of the fact in her prefatory note to the 
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work. The note is permeated with a deep spirit of piety and closes 
with an expression of longing for the coming of the Messiah. 

The activity in this field was not limited to the prayer book but 
extended to all phases of the liturgy. We have numerous transla¬ 
tions of the Sehkoth, penitential prayers, Piidim, the Passover Hag- 
gadah and ail kinds of prayers recited cm special occasions, In this 
literary pursuit, there participated, for the first time, also women as 
translators and editors. A number of special collections of prayers 
were rendered into judaco-Gcrtnan by scholarly women. The most 
prolific 3mong these women translators was Elis the daughter of 
Mordecai of Sluizk who lived in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. She rendered into the vernacular several collections of. pray¬ 
ers including the popular Maabar Yabba\, a collection of prayers re¬ 
ared in the house of the sick and dying. 

The demand for religious expression, however, was not satisfied 
entirely by translated prayers, but called forth also a supply of prayers 
originally composed in the vernacular. These are known as prayers 
of supplication or Tehmoth. In this particular form of literary ac¬ 
tivity both men and Women participated, the latter predominating. 

The Tehinoth were the special medium of devotion of the women 
of Israel and were adapted, as noted above, both in form and content 
to their needs. Generation after generation of pipus souls had poured 
forth their hearts before their Maker and pleader! for the health and 
welfare of their near and dear ones in the semi-lyrical language of 
these supplication prayers. The Tehinoth ait* of a heterogenous char¬ 
acter, as they were made to suit every phase oL life. There arc pray¬ 
ers for health, for sustenance (Parnassah), for the giving birth to 
children, for raising them as pious jews, fm brides, for pregnant 
women, tor lighting rhe Sabbath candles and for numerous other 
occasions. The torie is usually a very intimate one. The supplicant 
speaks of herself as the scr/am of God and usually addresses Him 
directly. The requests arc derailed and Specific, and the style verbose 
and euphuistic. The whole breathes the spirit of a private conversa¬ 
tion with the merciful and all-forgiving God. 

The fit* jointed cpjfwpvt' r»f 7 Vidro** datei fropa the year 1590 
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one composed by Aaron ben Samuel which bears a curious title. It 
is called "A Ubliche Tephilah, oder a Greftige Arzenai fur Guf und 
Neshomah” (A Lovely Collection of Prayers, or a Strong Medicine 
for the Body and the Soul). The author aimed that the prayers in 
the vernacular included in his collection should gradually take the 
place of the Hebrew prayers for at least the women and uneducated 
men to whom these were unintelligible. He stated his intention quite 
frankly in his preface to the book. It, of course, kindled the wrath 
of the rabbis and the book was laid under ban and consequently was 
not sold. 

The most prolific of the women writers was one by the name of 
Sarah, the daughter of Mordecai, known under the pen name of Sarah 
Bath Tobim (Sarah the Daughter of the Pious). She wrote prayers 
for all occasions in life in a typical feminine style and form. Her 
popularity in this field was so great that later, during the nineteenth 
century, many Tehinoth were composed by men under the pseudonym 
Sarah Bath Tobim. 

The prayer book translations contained, as we have seen, also di¬ 
gests of laws and customs relating to the liturgy and the synagogue. 
But such digests were considered insufficient for a complete knowledge 
of religious conduct and a demand arose for separate manuals of 
laws affecting the daily life of the masses and especially that of the 
women. This need was soon filled. Many such books were written 
in the Judaeo-German vernacular. The earliest is a booklet dealing 
with the precepts which are to be observed by women only, published 
at Venice in the year 1552 under the name Mitzvoth ha-Nashim (The 
Laws for Women). The names of the authors are not given. The 
tide page simply bears the words, “Composed by a pious rabbi and 
a virtuous rabbi’s wife.’’ The booklet is a rhymed manual of the 
details of the special laws and the modes of their observance. It must 
have been very popular, for it was reprinted several times. The 
Basel edition of 1602 replaced the Hebrew title by a Judaeo-German 
one, calling the booklet Frauen Biichlein. Other manuals dealing 
with other sets of laws soon appeared, such as one on the laws of 
salting meat by the famous scholar, Yom Tob Lippman Heller (Sect. 
48), entitled Brith Melah (The Covenant of Salt). To this class be¬ 
longs also the Le^et David by David Leib Orshitz, published in 1731 
and Siah ha-Sade by Judah Leib of Fiirth which deal with various 
laws practiced in daily life. The last one is devoted especially to the 
mode of observance of the dietary laws while on a journey. 
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A very important manual of religious law is the Sepher ha-Hayyim 
(The Book of Life) by Simon Frankfurter which appeared in 1703 
at Frankfurt on the Main. The book deals, as its name indicates, 
with the laws and religious practices relating to the various events in 
human life, such as birth, circumcision, marriage, sickness, death and 
burial. It describes in great detail the practices on such occasions 
and the way of their performance. It attained great popularity and 
was reprinted numerous times. 

Besides these and other original manuals and digests of laws, there 
appeared also many translations and compendia of Hebrew codes, 
especially of the shorter ones and of the books of Minhagim. (Sec. 

53 )- 

As noted above, the manuals of law, though treating of laws and 
precepts are not written in the severe and precise legal style, for the 
writers had their reading public in mind. Like all Judaeo-German 
books, they are addressed to women and are written in the mild tone 
of exhortation rather than in the form of a command and injunction. 

164. ETHICAL OR MUSAR UTERATURE 

We have hitherto surveyed the branches of Judaeo-German lit¬ 
erature which aimed both at religious instruction and religious ex¬ 
pression in their various forms. But there is still another literary 
branch and quite an extensive one which though permeated with the 
same spirit of piety and Divine devotion is yet wider in its scope and 
embraces also other forms of life besides the pure religious one. This 
is the ethical literature, which, in its aim to teach man the conduct of 
life as a whole, must necessarily embrace also the social and the secu¬ 
lar phases of it. 

The Yiddish ethical literature, though it is, like the other branches 
of literary productivity, dependent to a great extent on its Hebrew 
prototypes, displays on the whole a certain individuality of character. 
Not only were there many books of an ethical nature written orig¬ 
inally in that language, but even the translated Hebrew books present 
an entirely different aspect. The folk character of the Judaeo-Ger¬ 
man literature is especially expressed in the ethical works. First, 
they are not as abstract as the Hebrew and are thoroughly saturated 
with a practical spirit. They discuss the phases of actual life and go 
more into detail in depicting the conditions and circumstances of 
conduct, and consequently, we feel in them the actual pulsations of 
life as it was lived by the Jewish masses in the ghetto a few centuries 
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ago. Second, they aim not only to instruct the reader but also to 
ariiuse him, that is 4 o inculcate the moral teachings npt by injunc¬ 
tions but by means of stories, parables and illustrations- The ethical 
works contain, therefore, a large narrative element, which in some 
.hboW'-eyeh: ounv«ghs-.:tbe. purely moral. It follows that because of 
these characteristics this type of literature was very popular and in 
great demand. It reached the height of its development in the seven¬ 
teenth century, but its beginnings appeared simultaneous with the 
other forms of the Judaea-German literary activity, namely they took 
place in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The -'first printed ethical book in Judaeo-German is the Sep Air 
Midaifi ('The Book of Good Qualities) which appeared at lsxiy i» 
the yeif 1541. The book which is the Largest Yiddish ethical work, 
w:i* printed anonymously and neither the name of the author nor that 
of the publisher is given. -However, it is now assumed that the pub* 
liaher was Pauius Fagius, the Christian Hebraist who caused the book 
•t«* b* printed;. He was the only one who established a Hebrew print* 
mg press at .Isny in that year where he printed several of Elijah 
Bahur’s works. It is different with the author of the book, his iden¬ 
tity still remains unknown. Nor is it definitely determined whether 
dhe book is an onginal ctimposition or a translation from the He¬ 
brew ethical-: work'entitled Qrkotk Ttadtkim which was described 
above (Sect 3 ?). The identity of the two versions is undeniable, 
hue in view of the fact that the Or hath Tzadihpm was only published 
in 1,58r, it was maintained by several Jewish scholars that the Judaeo- 
German Version .is the original one and that: the Hebrew is only a 
translation. But on the other hand, in view of the discovery of two 
Hebrew manuscripts hf the; OrHvth Tsadikjm, one in Leningrad and 
one in from the fifteenth century and the 

second from 1505. whkh -contain some differences from the Yiddish 
version but agree, with rb~ primed Hebrew text, it i$ impossible to 
maintain the Judaeo-Gtrman version. It is, there* 

fore, now held by most scholars that the Orhofh Tzadtktm was com¬ 
posed in Hebrew at the beginning of the fifteenth century and dr- 
cukmd for a long time tri manuscript form, and that the Yiddish 
translation was made from one of these manuscripts, The content 
of lb;i£ excellent manual of conduct was described above in connection 
■ ■h 'he Hebrew version. It remains for. us to say a few words re¬ 
garding the translation. - It ts--pn rb^whole more of a free translation 
4 > literal ode. 1‘he translator adapted his version to the cbarac- 
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ter of his readers. He abbreviated the more difficult Talmudic quo¬ 
tations of the Hebrew text and at times omitted them altogether. On 
the other hand, he enlarged upon the narrative part of the original, 
often giving in extenso the stories and parables which were merely 
referred to in the Hebrew text. Here and there, the translator also 
added parables and snatches of poems of his own. Besides there are 
also some other changes. All this was done in order to give the book 
a popular and folk character. 

The Judaeo-German version is dedicated to a woman by the name 
of Murada, living at the city of Giinzburg, who is called doctor of 
the liberal art of medicine. That a Jewish woman should at that 
time hold a degree of doctor of medicine is certainly a curious phe¬ 
nomenon but her identity can not be established. At the end of the 
book there are appended some rules for Yiddish orthography which 
show that both the translator and the publisher were anxious to train 
the Jewish masses, for whom the work was intended, in the reading 
of a literature which was just making its appearance in print. 

The translation of the Orhoth Tzadi\im was followed soon by 
other translations of Hebrew ethical works. Four years later in 1546, 
there appeared at Zurich an anonymous translation of Rabbi Jonah 
Gerundi’s Sepher ha-Yirah (The Book of Reverence). It is a free 
translation of this well known ethical work which reflects the deep 
spirit of piety and righteous conduct of life typical of the thirteenth 
century. A modern historian of early Yiddish literature* maintains 
that it was the convert Michael Adam, the editor of the 1544 Constance 
edition of the Pentateuch who rendered the book in Judaeo-German, 
but his thesis is not definitely established. Another Yiddish recension 
of Gerundi’s work appeared at Freiburg in 1583 under the title Haye 
Olam (Eternal Life) by a man named Israel. This is not a transla¬ 
tion but a recast of the contents of the book in rhymes. It is much 
abridged and contains about half of the pages of the Zurich version. 
Its semi-poetic form, though, made it more popular and it ultimately 
replaced the first translation. 

It did not take long and the writers in the Judaeo-German began 
to compose original works. The first of such books is Der Brant 
Spiegel, bearing also a Hebrew title March ha-Sorcfcth (A burning or 
Gross Mirror) written by Moses Henoch’s, i. e. the son of Henoch, 
of Prague. It first appeared at Basel in 1602. In his rhymed preface, 

*N. Stiff, in Philologuche Schriften, Vol. II, pp. 135-167. 
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the author after praising his work and inviting the people to buy it, 
explains the title. He gave his work that name because it reflects to 
the readers their spiritual uncleanliness and moves them to purify 
their souls. He continues to say that his mirror is not of the poor 
quality which reflects images in a diminutive form, but is a Brant 
Spiegel which shows the spots and defects in a gross way. The read¬ 
ers will therefore see the transgressions they often commit in a pro¬ 
jected outline and will take care not to repeat them. 

Although the book was primarily intended for women, the author 
in his preface urges also men to buy it. As a result most of the 
material in the book deals with such phases of conduct as are peculiar 
to women. The book is divided into seventy-four chapters, each dealing 
with a certain subject. Thus, one chapter is entitled “On the Use 
Derived by Man from the Faculty of Speech" which describes the 
value of restraining oneself from evil speech. Another one is named 
“How a Wife Should Encourage Her Husband To Do Good.” Still 
another advises housewives how to treat their servants. There are 
chapters on the training of young children, on rejoicing at a wedding, 
on comforting the mourner, on marital relations and on many more 
subjects embracing the details of daily life. The work also reflects the 
social conditions of the time. The author chastises the young mar¬ 
ried women for their expensive dressing and unseemly manners. He 
claims that these matrons dress in silks and velvets and ornament 
themselves with jewels in order to attract the attention of men, and 
that they dance with men and deprive the girls of that privilege. He 
bewails the lack of modesty in women, their arrogance and their in¬ 
terference in the conversation of men. There is undoubtedly some 
exaggeration in the complaint of the pious author but also some truth, 
and his words reflect the beginnings of the change in the life of the 
Jews in the ghetto which appeared as early as the seventeenth century. 
The Brant Spiegel is illustrated with numerous fables, stories and par¬ 
ables culled from the entire Jewish literature so that the narrative ele¬ 
ment forms a considerable part of the book. 

Another important ethical book produced early in the seventeenth 
century is the Leb Tob (A Good Heart) by Isaac ben Elyakim of 
Posen and published in 1620, at Prague. This work, intended for a 
larger reading public including both men and women, is distinguished 
by a spirit of rigorous piety. It is divided into twenty chapters dealing 
with various subjects, especially with the sanctity of the Sabbath and 

' festivals, the scrupulous observance of which is urged. For this 
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purpose, the author copied from the Shulhan Aru\ many of the laws 
relating to the day of rest and the holidays. He also chastises the 
uneducated for their light-minded attitude towards study, points out 
many other deficiencies in the conduct of the masses and discusses 
at length the principles of general conduct which he calls by the Tal¬ 
mudic name Deref^ Eretz (The Way of the World), i. e. manners 
and etiquette. He treats the subject under four heads, (a) manners 
of scholars, (b) of old men, (c) of laymen and young people, and 
(d) of women and girls. Isaac drew much upon the later Hebrew 
books of ethics such as the Reshit Hokjnah by Vidas (Sect. 89) and 
others. Like his models, he depicts graphically the tortures of hell 
intended for sinners and in general reminds the reader very frequently 
of death and its terrors. The book was evidently suited to the taste 
and spirit of the times, for it was reprinted many times during the 
century and became the leading ethical book of the masses. 

To the other books written before the eighteenth century belong 
the Rosen Garten (The Garden of Roses) by Moses Eliezer which 
appeared in 1579 at Krakow and the Meneketh Rivfyah (The Nurse 
of Rebecca) by Rebecca Tiktiner published in 1609. The last book 
represents the entrance of the Jewish woman as authoress, not only 
in the held of Tehinoth but also in that of ethics. Its literary value 
is not great, for it is primarily a compilation of statements culled from 
the Agada and Hebrew ethical books. Many ethical works and bro¬ 
chures were also composed during the eighteenth century but few are 
of special importance. To the last belongs the Simhath ha-Nephesh 
(The Joy of the Soul) by Elhanan Hendel Kirchan. The book ap¬ 
peared in two parts, the first in 1707 and the second twenty years later 
in 1727. It is a unique ethical work, for as its name indicates, its pur¬ 
pose is to teach ethics as well as to inculcate a feeling of joy in life. 
The spirit pervading it is that of extreme optimism opposed to the 
usual spirit of rigorism and asceticism prevailing in most of the ethical 
compositions. The author states in his preface that he intends to cure 
people from the habit of worry which is injurious both to the body 
and the soul, and will endeavor to prove that man must not be beset 
by sorrow in all circumstances of life. 

The first part of the book contains chapters teaching the ways of 
conduct, the cultivation of the proper manners (Derek Eretz) together 
with abstracts of laws and customs. But its most distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic is the wealth of stories, legends, and parables, drawn both 
from Jewish and even non-Jewish sources, found there. The narrative 
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and folkloristic part entirely overshadows the ethical one. The stories 
and other folkloristic matter illustrate the main thesis of the author, 
namely that one is to derive joy from life. 

The second part consists entirely of poems and songs with an ethi¬ 
cal tendency. There are poems for the Sabbath, for the festivals, for 
weddings and circumcision feasts and for other occasions in life. The 
poems are mostly of his own composition, but some are recasts of 
current folk songs. The songs are accompanied by notes of the 
melodies to which they are to be sung. 

The Simhath ha-Ncphesh serves also as a source for numerous 
data upon the social and the cultural life of the Jews in Germany at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. In long poems devoted to 
the description of Jewish life in the villages, the author cites a num¬ 
ber of accusations against these village dwellers from which it is to 
be seen that there prevailed among them much ignorance, laxity in 
manners and lack of proper moral conduct. Elhanan is especially 
severe against the women who in his opinion had lost the quality 
of Jewish feminine modesty. 

Another work which appeared only one year earlier in 1706 is the 
well known Kab ha-Yashar written by the father-in-law of the author 
of the Simhath ha-Nephcsh, the Talmudic scholar Zevi Hirsh Kaid- 
onower. The book which was described above (Sect. 90) appeared 
both in Hebrew and Yiddish, and represents the opposite of the 
spirit prevailing in Elhanan Kirchan’s work. It is one of rigorism, 
ascetism and mysticism, and yet it was widely read. 

The smaller ethical books are too numerous to recount and are, 
on fhe whole, of little value as they consist mosdy of compilations. 
Besides the ethical works originally written in Judaeo-German, there 
were numerous translations of the standard ethical books in Hebrew, 
such as Bahya’s Duties of the Heart, Isaac Aboab’s Menorath ha- 
Maor (Sect. 88) and the Shebet Musar. 

Close in spirit to the ethical books are the collections of aphorisms, 
proverbs and bon mots. Several of such didactic and semi-humorous 
productions are found in this literature. Such a collection by Judah 
Regensburg appeared in 1566 under the title Mishle Hakpmim (The 
Proverbs of the Wise). It is primarily a translation of fifty passages 
taken from Harisi’s Tah\emoni (Vol. I, Sect. 204) but there are 
twenty more passages added by the translator which he collected from 
other sources. 

A more important work is Seligman Ulma’s book called Der Zuchts 
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Spiegel or March Musar (The Mirror of Virtue) which appeared in 
1610. It is a valuable collection of many proverbs and elegant sen- 
tences culled from the Talmud and post-Talmudic works with a fair 
admixture of apothegms of his own. They are cast in rhyme and 
contain wholesome wit and humor. Some of his chosen sentences 
were quoted above (Sect. 90) and need not be repeated. 

It may be added, though, that Ulma made woman the special target 
of his wit, as the epigrams which display their defects and shortcom¬ 
ings are quite numerous. One deserves to be quoted: “Nobles and 
pretty women,” says Ulma, “one should serve faithfully, but trust lit¬ 
tle, for their heart is like a bath-house, one enters and the other makes 
his exit.” 

765. ROMANCES, NOVELS, TALES AND FABLES 

The various forms of literary expression in the Judaeo-German 
vernacular hitherto surveyed can be subsumed under the general name 
of religious literature. The domniating motive in each of these 
branches is the desire to elevate the reading public to a higher degree 
of devotion, piety and good conduct. We will now turn to a dif¬ 
ferent phase of this literature of the masses, which can be rightly 
termed the secular one. It is true that here and there the religious 
motive crops up even in that type of literature, but it is merely a sub¬ 
ordinate one. The main purpose of the works termed secular is to 
amuse and entertain the readers, and in many cases even the content 
is thoroughly worldly and borrowed from other literatures. The 
number of such books is considerably large and exceeds that of sim¬ 
ilar productions in Mediaeval Hebrew literature. 

The mass of Judaeo-German belletristic literature can be rightly 
divided into three classes, romances with a heroic motive, novels 
which are shorter than the romances and whose motives run closer 
to ordinary life, and tales and fables. The tale or the short story 
usually known by the name Moose (Tale of an Event) was very 
popular in the ghetto and numerous collections of Mooses are extant 
as will be seen. 

The romances belong to the earlier period of Yiddish literature, to 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and are as a rule, translations 
and recasts of such works in other literatures. The period of bloom 
of the novels and tales is the last two centuries of the Jewish Middle 
Ages, the seventeenth and eighteenth. The novel is still dependent 
in its content to a great extent upon borrowed non-Jewish material 
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though it is mostly an original composition, but the tale or the Moose 
is almost wholly Jewish as it is usually taken either from the exten¬ 
sive Agadic works or from the multitudinous legends current in the 
ghetto. 

As was pointed out in the introduction to this chapter, the ro¬ 
mances had their origin in the oral recitations of the Jewish actor 
who, like the German “Spielman,” his model, entertained the audi¬ 
ences with declamations and the singing of poems. The contents of 
these recitations were likewise borrowed, together with the form from 
the current German sagas and the heroic epic cycles. The most pop¬ 
ular romances were those already referred to, Herzog Erenst, Dietrich 
von Bern and the Hildebrand Lied. They were all very popular as 
we have seen from the protests of the writers of religious books against 
their reading. They had special melodies to which they were sung 
or recited, for we find many other poetical works written later where 
the authors indicate that they are to be sung “Benigun” (melody) 
Herzog Erenst, or Dietrich von Bern. Undoubtedly there were 
many written copies of these romances circulating in the ghetto in 
the fifteenth century but few of these reached us. Only as late as 
the eighteenth century, there appeared a printed text of Herzog 
Erenst. The romance of Dietrich von Bern in Yiddish translation 
appeared much earlier, in 1597, while the Hildebrand Lied was never 
printed but is found in manuscript. The contents of all these ro¬ 
mances are similar in nature, the leading motive being the story of 
the valiant knight who meets with many adventures, overcomes all 
obstacles and issues victorious. Herzog Erenst is based on the con¬ 
flict that took place between the Emperor, Conrad the Second and 
his stepson, the Herzog Erenst. The romance sings of the struggles 
of the young knight with the emperor, of his defeat and flight to the 
Orient where he meets with many adventures. It concludes with the 
tales of his marriage to a princess in India whom he saved from the 
attentions of a beak-faced bridegroom and of his reconciliation with 
his stepfather. 

The hero of Dietrich von Bern (Verona) is no other than Theo- 
doric, the king of the Ostrogoths, who later became king of Italy 
(493-526), but whose historical role was entirely changed by the leg¬ 
ends of the romance. Here he is represented as a valiant knight who 
protects the weak and is the friend of the poor. Driven out of his 
land by the enemy, Dietrich in company with his friend Hildebrand, 
wanders about in foreign lands and meets with many adventures. He 
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fights many battles among them also several with a giant Zigenot, 
but issues forth victorious and returns to his throne. 

The Hildebrand Lied is a sequel to the Dietrich von Bern cycle. 
It is similar to the Persian poem, Rustram and Sohrab but with a dif¬ 
ferent ending. Hildebrand returning to his dukedom after the ab¬ 
sence of thirty years meets at the boundary a young knight who bars 
his way. He is Hildebrand’s son but unknown to him. They 
fight and unlike Rustram and Sohrab, father and son recognize each 
other and both return happily to the wife and mother. The Judaeo- 
German translations follow closely the German texts but are careful 
to omit the references to Christ and the saints which are found in the 
original. 

Another very popular belletristic work was the King Arthur ro¬ 
mance. It was a Judaeo-German recast of one of the many German 
versions of the Arthurian cycle of romances, which were current in 
all European languages. This particular romance tells of the adven¬ 
tures of one of the knights of the Round Table, Gabain by name, who 
was overpowered by an adversary and carried captive to the latter’s 
land. There, Gabain is set free by his captor who is the king of the 
foreign country, and in addition gives him his daughter in marriage. 
Gabain stays for some time in that land, but finally leaves his wife 
pregnant with child and returns to Arthur’s court. Gabain’s wife 
gives birth to a son, names him Weeduwilt and when he grows up 
sends him to Arthur’s court to meet his father. There follow a series 
of adventures met with by both Gabain and his son. The romance 
was printed several times, the first edition appearing at Prague in 
1652. All printed editions give the story in two line verses, but the 
Prague text is arranged in the eight line strophe. There are also 
three manuscripts of this romance likewise in two line verses. It 
seems, therefore, that there were several versions of this story current 
in the ghetto representing two or more different translations and re¬ 
casts of the same romance. The manuscript copies date at least a 
century earlier than the first printed edition, which shows that these 
romances were composed in the first half of the fifteenth century and 
were probably known still earlier. 

Of the romances translated during the sixteenth century, the most 
important are the Bova Buck, and “Paris and Vienna” rendered into 
Judaeo-German from the Italian by Elijah Bahur. The first was so 
popular that its name became ultimately a synonym for any famwjt 
tale. It is preserved in the well known Yiddish expression 
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Maase” which, however, is erroneously understood to mean a story 
told by the grandmother deriving it from the word Bo be, grand¬ 
mother. In reality it comes from Bova the name of this romance. 
This name, however, is in itself an error, for it should really read 
Beauvais, the French name of the hero of the story. Bahur, though, 
translated it from the Italian version of the romance. The transla¬ 
tion was completed in the year 1507, but it was not printed until the 
end of the sixteenth century. The first edition, however, was not 
preserved, and we posses this book only in the second edition of 1660. 
There are also two manuscript copies of the book. 

The contents of the story which captivated the hearts of genera¬ 
tions of readers of Judaeo-German, is of the usual romantic fan¬ 
tastic type and runs as follows: The Herzog Guidon marries late in 
life a beautiful princess named Brandonia. Of this union a boy named 
Beauvais is born. Brandonia, however, hates both her aged husband 
and her child and she invites her former lover, Herzog Dodon, to 
come and free her from her husband. He responds to the invitation, 
comes and kills Guidon, becomes ruler in his place and marries the 
treacherous wife. Brandonia plans next to get rid of Beauvais. She 
makes several attempts on his life, but he succeeds in escaping from 
her power and disguising himself becomes a stable boy at the court of 
the king of Flanders. There the beautiful daughter of the king, Dru- 
sina falls in love with him. The match, however, is opposed by the 
father and hence there begins a series of adventures both for Beau¬ 
vais and Drusina. In the end, of course, after many wanderings, bat¬ 
tles and overcoming of obstacles, Beauvais and Drusina are happily 
united and the guilty ones, Dodon and Brandonia, are deservedly pun¬ 
ished, the first killed and the second sent to a cloister to spend there 
the rest of her life. 

Bahur’s rendition is not a mere translation but a recast as he al¬ 
tered the original in many ways. Besides, he added Jewish features 
to the work, as it opens with a hymn to God, and ends with a poem 
expressing the pious wish for the coming of the Messiah and the re¬ 
demption of Israel from exile. There are other passages interwoven 
in the romance which appeal distinctly to the Jewish reader, and many 
remarks of a personal character. In these, Elijah reveals bits of his 
own life and experience. 

The second romance, Paris and Vienna, is another translation and a 
recast by Bahur of a popular Italian work. It was printed in Verona 
in 1594, but composed in the twenties of the century. From a lit- 
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erary point of view, it is of higher quality and shows more skill on 
the part of the author. Its theme is again a story of two lovers whose 
union is opposed but whose devotion and fidelity to each other finally 
triumph. Paris and Vienna are not names of cities but of the lover and 
the beloved. The first is a poor knight who attends the court of 
king Dolfin and the second is the daughter of the king. They fall 
in love with each other, but the king would not entertain a proposi¬ 
tion to marry off his daughter to a poor knight, and finally decides 
upon the prince of Burgenland as his future son-in-law. Paris leaves 
the court but Vienna remains faithful to him and refuses to see her 
suitor. The romance continues to tell about the various devices em¬ 
ployed by her in escaping an enforced marriage, as well as the 
schemes of the lover to return to court and meet his beloved. The 
conclusion is that Vienna becomes sick from longing after Paris, and 
her father announces that he who will cure her will take her for 
wife and succeed to the throne. Paris presents himself in the dis¬ 
guise of a physician, cures Vienna from the fateful malady and as a 
matter of course, the lovers are united. 

In the translation of the romance, the skilful hand of Bahur is dis¬ 
played even more than in the Bova Buck. The content is borrowed 
but the form and the style is typically Jewish. Bahur imparted, in 
the recast of the narrative, Jewish characteristics to the heroes, for 
though they hail from an entirely different world, they yet act in a 
Jewish manner in their expressions and in their demeanor. In many 
cases, the translator also incorporated Biblical phrases and idioms so 
that the work as a whole assumed a certain originality. 

Both of Bahur’s romances are written in rhyme and in the eight 
line strophe. These romances were followed by a host of translations 
of similar stories and other belletristic books from several European 
languages and also from the Hebrew. Among these the following 
are worthy of mention: Kaiser Octafianus , a recast of a popular Ger¬ 
man story which is in itself a translation of a French romance; Sig- 
munt und Magdalina; Tristan und Isolde; Wieland der Schmid and 
others. Very popular was the book Die Sieben Weisen Meister, a 
story which originated in India and later made its rounds in all 
European languages and was also translated into Hebrew under the 
name of Mishle Sandabar. Its motive is the treacherousness and in¬ 
fidelity of women. From the Hebrew there were translated the 
famous book “The Prince 
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Nazir) and the Gehinom und Gan-Eden Bucket, a rendition of Im¬ 
manuel di Romi’s twenty-sixth Maqama in his Mahboroth (Sect, 30) 
and similar works. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century, there becomes 
manifest a great demand on the part of the Jewish masses for a lit¬ 
erature of amusement and entertainment and this demand called forth 
a supply of all kinds of novels and especially of tales (Maases) writ¬ 
ten in prose. Some are translated but most of them are original com¬ 
positions. To the translations belong also Boccaccio’s Decameron 
stories which appeared in 1710 in Amsterdam. The original works 
are based mainly on Jewish stories either drawn from the treasures 
of the Agada or from the current legends. These works are too 
numerous to discuss in detail and we will only select several speci¬ 
mens which typify the two classes of bclletristic composition, the 
novel and the tale. 

The most important Yiddish novel of the time is one called 
Maase Briah we-Zimra. The content is very similar to that of Paris 
and Vienna but with an entirely different ending. Zimra is a bril¬ 
liant young counsellor of a Jewish king but it seems of low origin. 
He falls in love with Breah, the daughter of the high priest who re¬ 
turns his affection. The father opposes the match on account of 
Zimra’s social status and even the intercession of the king does not 
alter matters. The high priest concocts a scheme to get rid of the 
persistent lover and he manipulates to send him as a delegate to the 
pope to ask for the repeal of decrees against the Jews. Briah’s father 
being confident that Zimra will be killed by the pope readily promises 
him his daughter in marriage if he will be successful. The high priest 
does not keep his promise, though Zimrah succeeds in his mission, 
and from disappointment, Briah takes sick and dies. In some 
miraculous way, Zimrah visits the other world and meets his beloved. 
She warns him not to kiss her for if he does so he will die within 
three days. He does not heed the warning and accordingly dies after 
his return to the lower world within the appointed time. His body 
is carried to Paradise by angels and there he is united with his beloved. 

The motive is a general human one but the development and end¬ 
ing is typically Jewish. The author was not very careful of his 
facts for he groups together a Jewish king, a high priest and a pope 
who decrees laws against the Jews as if all lived at the same rime. 
The readers, however, did not seem to pay much attention to histori- 
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cal anachronisms. The novel was first printed in 1597 at Venice and 
since then it was reprinted several times. 

The numerous short stories, novels and tales which appeared in 
Judaeo-German during the two centuries, the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth, could not have been produced without the existence of 
sources upon which the authors drew for the materials of the content 
of their works. These sources were, besides the extensive Agadic 
literature, two collections of legends, stories and folk tales which were 
published at the end of the sixteenth century, namely the Maase 
Nissim (Miraculous Stories) by Yuspe Shamesh (The Beadle) and 
the anonymous Maase Buck. 

The first, as said, was composed by Yuspe (a diminutive of Jos¬ 
eph), the beadle of the community of Worms around 1670, originally 
in Hebrew. It was later translated by his son, Eliezcr Liberman, into 
Judaeo-German and printed in 1696. It consists of twenty-five legends 
and stories which were current in and around Worms from ancient 
times. The legends contained in the cycle are of the following classes: 
(a) those that center around the origin of the Jewish community in 
Worms as well as several concerning the city itself; (b) those that 
tell of the lives and character of the great men; (c) tales of miracu¬ 
lous escapes of the Jews from persecutions; (d) those of a general 
fantastic and folk nature. The great men who are the heroes of the 
stories are the well known scholars Eleazar of Worms known as the 
Rokeah (Vol. I, Sea. 156), Rashi, Judah ha-Hassid and Meir of Roth- 
cnburg. 

We will reproduce here one of the stories of the collection as an 
illustration of their charaaer and nature. It was very popular in the 
ghetto during the ages and is even related by people to-day. It runs 
as follows: Once there lived in Worms at the House of the Crown 
a very pious man who was constantly followed by bad luck (Schlim 
Masai). He was very poor and led a hard life. He determined to 
leave the community and settle in a village where he thought he 
would find an easier livelihood. However, he was very loath to do 
so as in his new habitation he would lack the religious environment 
of the community. The Jew went to the rabbi for advice. The lat¬ 
ter confirmed him in his decision, and he consequently made prep¬ 
arations for departure. When the household goods were packed and 
loaded on the wagon and the family likewise took their seats there, 
a loud knocking at the locked door was heard from the inside of the 
house. The man was astonished, for he knew that none of his family 
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was left there. When he asked who was knocking, the answer came, 
"It is I, the SehfiJm Masai. I wish to accompany you to your new 
home.” The Jew was frightened and immediately decided to remain 
in Worms. He sold his house, built another eoe, and henceforth 
his ior improved. 

-.The $ec<?nd • j&* 'Maos* Such is a much larger one and is 

more varied tit content, (t was collected and edited around 1580, but 
appeared :n print only in 1602 at Basel, the publisher being a Jewish 
book-seller by the name «f Jacob of Mescritsch. The Work contains 
two hundred end fiftyrseyen tales which can 'bedivided isro several 
cycles. The first cycle consists of one hundred and fifty-seven stoti&s 
taken from the Talmud and Midrashim, but presented m a much em¬ 
bellished farm often contaittfh'g ?&jT&neou» The second 

‘$cl<i current 10 

the communityof-ife and hw 

son, Judah Hassid. The third is a colkedoU' of seyency-ftve stories 
drawn frpift varkms sources, jewisfi and norr-JcwtsH. . These are re¬ 
casts of folk tales which were recited in the ghetto for centuries. To 
many of them tve find parallels Ifi the folk lore cdUcetioas of other 
nations. Their .form is, of course, typically Jewish 
We will select aba from (his large pdllectkm a. story for reproduc¬ 
tion which will give us an inkling of the literary and folk lore -due, 
of the material. 

Once, runs rhe tale, there liyed a pious Jew who had three sons. 
Before his death, he distributed his wealth tiraong them in equal 
shares, bur in addirion left a large chest full of gold with the instruc¬ 
tion that it be opened by the hdts only When ir* extreme need. The 
leaders of the community signed as witnesses to his testament and 
: placed• \n : ,cWg« of one of the sons while the key-' was 
givefi to another, each of the brothers taking turns in rhe custody of 
•the ^treasure ?uid key./- Of df*e fhft* ^nsi, the two older ones were 
tfefiy but chehyttungest was improvident. Before long, he lost h« 
share of the inheritance and came to the brothers demanding that the 
chest he opened as he was tit need. The oldest brother bri og loathe 
to. dp $0, ofiered to ieetd him five the. .pt&wsjt,, 

v/hicfi oflfer Was accepted^ but within T 

Again* he.demanded': the .■opening .-of •.-&£'ihesih^s*k 
given him by .}«$■■ second brother. The • , 

.ficrfjjj; .one* : 1$$*' • 

ppcitcd the Chest and took ruit the gpfii 

. 
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A short time later, the oldest brother was impoverished and the 
youngest likewise lost his newly acquired money. A demand was 
then made by both to open the chest which was accceded to. When 
it was opened in the presence of the elders of the community and no 
gold found, the brothers began to accuse each other of stealing the 
treasure. They finally decided to go to the rabbi of a nearby com¬ 
munity and ask him to determine who the culprit was. 

The brothers went on their journey and on the way met a man 
who asked them whether they saw his runaway horse. One of the 
brothers asked, whether the horse was white? “Yes,” eagerly an¬ 
swered the owner. The second inquired whether it was blind in one 
eye? This was also confirmed. The third then asked whether it 
did not carry on its back two barrels, one of wine and one of oil? 
“Quite so,” replied the owner, “and now,” he added, “since you know 
all about the animal, return it to me.” The brothers denied having 
seen the horse and were, of course, invited to the rabbi for judgment. 

When the four appeared before the rabbi, the case of the lost horse 
was taken up first. The first brother explained that he knew the 
horse was white because he saw some white hair clinging to the 
bridle held by the owner. The second brother said that he guessed 
at its blindness in one eye because the grass was nipped only on one 
side of the road; and the third asserted that he knew the nature of 
the load because he noticed that the drops on one side of the road 
were dried up while those on the other side were not. The case was 
dismissed and their own taken up. The rabbi then turned to them 
and said, “I see that all of you are very wise, I therefore, ask you to 
help me render a decision in another case which was communicated 
to me by a rabbi and then I will attend to the matter at hand.” 

The correspondent, continued the rabbi, tells the following story: 
Once there were two pious Jews who were great friends and each 
one had an only child, a son and a daughter respectively. They de¬ 
cided that the two should marry and left such instruction in their 
wills. When the children grew up, the young man turned out to be 
a reckless spendthrift who lost his father’s fortune, while the young 
woman, on the other hand, was thrifty and consequently rich, in ad¬ 
dition to being very beautiful. On reaching marriageable age, the 
girl asked her fiance to carry out their parent’s will and take her to 
wife. The young man, however, refused to comply with the request 
saying that he does not want to bring misfortune upon her by his 
conduct. The girl repeated her request numerous times but was per- 
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sistently rebuffed. She finally chose a suitable young man as a candi¬ 
date for her hand, but told him that she will appeal three times more 
to her fiance. If he still refuse, she will marry the man of her choice. 
She accordingly made these appeals, each time dressed in costlier and 
finer clothes, hoping thereby to fascinate him by her beauty and 
charm. The young man, though, remained adamant to her pleas, 
insisting that he does not wish to make her unhappy by his conduct 
which he is unable to change. The girl then married her chosen 
one. After the wedding the bridal party was attacked by a band of 
robbers and the groom and bride carried away. The chief of the rob¬ 
bers, captivated by the beauty of the bride wished to force his atten¬ 
tions upon her. She pleaded with him, and he finally heeded her 
appeal and returned both bride and groom to safety, together with 
the money he had taken from them. Now, the rabbi concluded, the 
question arises who of the three, the first suitor, the bride or the rob¬ 
ber chieftain performed the noblest deed? He waited for the an¬ 
swers of the brothers. “The first suitor,” replied the oldest brother, 
“is to be praised above all for he refused to cause the bride the loss 
of her money.” “The bride,” said the second, “for she was faithful 
to her father’s will.” “The robber,” responded the third, “first be¬ 
cause he restrained his passion and secondly, because he returned the 
money.” “You are the one who stole the gold from the chest,” thun¬ 
dered the rabbi. “If you evinced a desire for money which you have 
never seen, how much greater was that desire to take the gold which 
was in your possession.” He confessed and was punished accordingly. 

As we can see, there are three distinct stories in this tale, and we 
find a parallel in the Midrash on Lamentations to the tale of the 
meeting of the brothers with the owner of the horse. But the sep¬ 
arate motives are skilfully combined into a unified whole, which 
shows that the unknown author of the tales had some literary taste 

166. DRAMA AND POETRY 

As pointed out in the introduction to the chapter, much of the 
later Judaeo-German literature had its origin in oral recitations by 
wandering actors and declaimers. Life in the Mediaeval German 
ghetto was not always gloomy. There were moments of mirth and joy. 
These were weddings, circumcision feasts, engagement parties, and 
above all, the annual Purim feast. On these happy occasions, special 
persons appeared whose business was to amuse the people. They 
were called by different names; in earlier times, their name was 
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“fools” (Narren), the German technical name for the clowns of the 
plays; later they were given a Hebrew name Badhan (one who 
amuses). Besides these, there were professional men and amateurs 
who dabbled in poetry and dramatic composition. As writing took 
the place of recitation, the production of poetry increased and rami¬ 
fied. Originally, the poetic and dramatic arts were interwoven and 
were not distinctly separated. In the course of time, though, the poetic 
element proper in all its phases predominated, while dramatic pro¬ 
ductions with few exceptions were limited to Purim plays. 

The JudaeoGerman drama, like the Mediaeval drama in general, 
originated in the Biblical stories which possess a certain dramatic 
motive. The first dramatic or rather the quasi-dramatic work in 
that vernacular is a poem entitled Ahedath Yitzha\ (The Sacrifice 
of Isaac). It was written in the fifteenth century, though the oldest 
manuscript dates from the year 1574. It is a dramatic presentation 
of the story and the contents are told with great passion. It served as 
a model for later plays which dealt with the same subject. 

The Purim plays proper are, as a rule, limited to Biblical subjects 
and especially to the story of the day. But there were' also some ex¬ 
ceptions. In a collection of poems written about 1630, we find ref¬ 
erence to a comedy which used to be presented on Purim in the city 
of Worms, named, Toeb Y ekjein und sein Weib Kendlein und seine 
Zwei Sindelach fein (The Deaf Yeklein and his wife Kendlein and 
his two fine sons). The comedy itself did not reach us but the con¬ 
tents arc more or less known to have been of a gross burlesque type. 
More popular were the dramas based on the story of Esther. The 
earliest of these is a Purim Spiel written during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury by an unknown author. 

The number of plays increased during the eighteenth century. In 
1708, there appeared in Frankfurt on the Main a play called Achasch- 
veroesh Spiel. It is a gross and vulgar dramatization of the story, full 
of erotic jests and caricatures, and was primarily intended to make 
the audience laugh. It was very popular, for though it was con¬ 
demned to be burned by the elders of the Frankfurt community, yet 
it continued to be played in Jewish communities for a long time. Of 
a much better quality is a play entitled A/^ta Esther et Achaschverosh 
which appeared at Prague in 1720. The play was presented by the 
students erf the academy (Yc**'""’ k% Rabbi David Oppenheim. 
The printed version is, on dir rom vulgar remarks but 
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it is evident that they were omitted. Mordecai plays here the role of 
the comical “fool,” besides the historical role. 

Of the other Biblical plays presented on Purim there is first, David 
und Goliath, which was staged in Frankfurt on the Main in 1711 
with great success. The police stopped its presentation on account 
of the large crowds who came to see it. Another one is the Mechirath 
Yoseph (The Sale of Joseph, i. c. Joseph and His Brethren). In both 
these plays, the authors are not true to the text but add popular em¬ 
bellishments of a comical nature. Both contain also a special comi¬ 
cal character who bears a peculiar name. In the second play his 
name is Picf{leherring, one which was usually employed in Holland 
for the clown. 

Towards the end of the century, several plays portraying contem¬ 
porary life appeared. These did not, however, become popular and 
the Purim plays continued as the theatrical fodder with which the 
children of the ghetto regaled themselves until late in the nineteenth 
century. 

Turning to the other forms of poetry we find such a large num¬ 
ber of poems and songs written and sung on different occasions that 
it is a difficult task to enumerate even a part of them. Most of the 
poetic compositions are anonymous, as they are real folk productions. 
In general this mass of poetic outpourings can be divided into sev¬ 
eral classes, (a) humorous and satiric songs; (b) didactic, i. e. his¬ 
torical and ethical poems; (c) holiday and festival songs; and (d) 
love poems. 

Humor and satire played a great role in the life of the Jews of the 
ghetto. The “Fool,” the official jester had its place in it. Even in a 
manuscript of a Yiddish legal manual dating from the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, we find a drawing of a “Fool” dressed in his comic costume and 
it is indicated that his function was to amuse the people on Purim. 
It is these jesters who were the anonymous composers of many hu¬ 
morous songs which we find scattered in various books. In an early 
collection of Judaeo-German poems gathered by Isaac Walich, an 
elder of the Worms community around 1681, we find several songs 
ascribed to jesters. But while the purpose of these songs was pri¬ 
marily to amuse, there were many poems which intended to satirize 
and even ridicule certain persons. Of such poems, we have many, 
some directed against the leaders of communities and some against 
private individuals. The content of these humorous and satiric poems 
is not of an elevating character. They are replete with erotic re- 
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marks and the satiric poems often assume the form of pasquils. 

However, widespread as this type of poetry was in earlier times, 
it was not preserved in its entirety, for we have very few collections 
of such poems, and with the sixteenth century the rise of the more 
serious and exalted poems begins. The religious and pious tenor of 
life found expression in poetry as well as in prose. Even the profes¬ 
sional merrymaker who is no mere jester but Badhan, whose business 
it was to amuse the people at weddings and other festal occasions, 
injects a serious tone in his songs and couplets. In fact, it is these 
Badhanim who were to a great extent also the poets of the ghetto. 

As a consequence, the number of religious, didactic and ethical 
poems constantly increased. There is a group of poems known by 
the name of Getlich Lied or Stroff Lied in which the authors sing of 
the praise of God or call upon man to improve his conduct or re¬ 
mind him of death, the destined end. There is even a poem called 
Teiten Lied in which the departure of man from the world is de¬ 
scribed in detail. This poem was written by Jacob Teplitz around 
1600 and served as a model for imitation. Among the writers of 
such poems we may mention Shlome Singer and Isaac of Wilna. The 
first was, as his name indicates, a professional reciter and singer of 
poems at weddings. He lived at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century at Prague and was very popular among the Jews of Germany. 
Several later poets advise the readers that their poems are to be sung 
to the tune of Shlome Singer’s melodies. A number of his own com¬ 
positions of the type of the Gettliche Lied is extant. There is also a 
humorous poem of his where the rooster is depicted as a prophet 
whose prophecy always comes true, for day always follows his crow¬ 
ing. 

Another group of this class comprises songs on the cure of the soul 
and poems in praise of the Torah known as the Toire Lied . One of 
such poems under that name was composed by the same Jacob Tep¬ 
litz mentioned above. Allied to these are epic poems where the 
deeds of Biblical heroes are recited and their righteousness portrayed, 
or on the contrary their sins noted. Such are the Odom u/e-Have 
Lied and the Yoseph ha-Tzadi\ Lied where the sins of the first and 
the righteous conduct of the other are respectively portrayed. Another 
called by the general name Getlich Lied recites the deeds of Jacob 
and his sons. In a similar strain many other poets sing. 

Numerous poems belong to the third class and ar e dggp t g d to the 
Sabbath and the holidays. Thus we have HanukahtffflMHpMMl 
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Simhath Torah songs. One of these a Simhath Torah Lied was 
written by a woman, Rebecca Tiktiner. 

Love poems arc well represented in this poetic productivity. Many 
of them were sung by the young girls of the ghetto and were pre¬ 
served orally and many were written down. A love poem is even 
found in a manuscript of Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 

To the miscellaneous class belong various groups of poems, such 
as those recited by the Badhanim at weddings and known as the Kd- 
lah Lied, poems against gambling, historical poems and others. The 
Kallah Lied has a number of variations. At times, the singer describes 
the beauty of the bride, her life as a girl and her separation from her 
friends; at other times, he pictures married life with its joys and du¬ 
ties; and at still others, he reminds the young couple of the righteous 
conduct they are to follow. 

Gambling was widespread in the ghetto and many poems are de¬ 
voted to the description of its evils. Likewise, there are poems por¬ 
traying certain events that took place in the life of Jewish communi¬ 
ties. Of such the best known are Elijah Bahur’s Serepha Lied 
(Song of the Conflagration) and the historical poem Megillath Winx 
composed in 1616 by Elhanan Hein. It describes the expulsion of 
the Jews from Frankfurt in that year through the instigation of Fett- 
milch Winz. There are also many other poems of the same type, 
among them several which tell about the Messianic movement of 
Sabbatai Zevi. 

From all that was said, it can be seen that the poetic expression 
was widely prevalent in the Mediaeval ghetto. The rhythm and the 
rhyme appealed greatly to the Jewish masses and every event, great 
or small, was deemed worthy of recording in a Lied. Many were the 
authors who tried their hand at composing poetry, professional Bad¬ 
hanim, pious writers, students and in general people of various call¬ 
ings and occupations who had an inclination for writing. 

Several women also participated in this productivity. Besides Re¬ 
becca Tiktiner mentioned above, there were also Roesel Fishel’s (1588) 
Toybi Pan (c. 1700) and Hanna Katz. The first wrote a poem as a 
preface to Moses Stendel’s translation of the Psalms; the second com¬ 
posed a long poem where she portrays the state of the Jews in her 
time; and the third is the author of a ihymed sermon (Drasha) for 
women and a Sabbath prayer (Tephila le-Shabath). 

That the real poetic quality of the mass of these productions is not 
high goes without saying, yet these poems and songs express real 
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feelings of living and throbbing hearts, mirroring the joys and sor¬ 
rows of generations of Jews and hence their value. 

767. HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY AND POPULAR SCIENCE 

The popular desire both for knowledge and for entertainment 
found satisfaction in books on history, travel, as well as those that 
deal with some aspect of science in a light and easy manner. We 
have, therefore, a considerable number of such books. The more 
important historical books however, are mainly translations from the 
Hebrew or from other languages. The books on history originally 
written in Judaeo-German describe, with few exceptions, single epi¬ 
sodes or special events in the life of the Jews of certain communities. 

The first books of historical character that attracted the attention 
of the translators were those included in the Apocrypha. As early 
as the year 1548, there appeared at Venice, a translation of the books 
of the Maccabees or rather a digest of these books. Later translations 
of several other Apocryphal books which can be called historical fic¬ 
tion, such as the stories of Tobit, Judith and Susana, appeared. The 
last two books were especially popular and they are found in several 
Yiddish versions, both in prose and rhyme. The most complete col¬ 
lection of such versions is the Sepher ha-Maasim (Book of Stories) by 
Hayyim ben Nathan printed at Basel in 1625. This collection con¬ 
tains nine Apocryphal books, namely the first and second Maccabees, 
the stories of Judith, Tobit, Susana, Bell and the Dragon, the letter 
of Jeremy and the Prayer of Menasseh. Of the books of wisdom 
contained in the Apocrypha, only the sayings of Ben Sira was ren¬ 
dered into Judaeo-German several times. 

Of the Hebrew historical books, the first that was rendered in that 
vernacular was the Jossipon (Vol. I, Sect. 188). The translation was 
made by the convert Michael Adam, the very same who edited the 
Constance version of the Pentateuch. It was printed by him at Zur¬ 
ich in 1546. It is an excellent rendition of the Hebrew text with no 
omissions and contains also some additional notes of an explanatory 
character. The work is decorated with a large number of wood cuts 
illustrating important events in history. The Jossipon was followed 
by translations of the Shebet Yehudah and the Zcmah David (Sea. 
152). The former appeared first in a somewhat abridged form in 
1591 at Krakow, and later in several improved editions, and the lat¬ 
ter was published in 1698 at 
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The only historical works on a larger scale originally written in 
Judaeo-German arc, the Shearith Israel (The Remnant of Israel) by 
Menahem Man Amelander and the Beth Israel by Alexander Ethan- 
sen. The first was printed in 1743 and was intended to be a con¬ 
tinuation of the Jossipon. It begins, therefore, with the destruction of 
the Second Temple and covers the events up to 1740. It consists pri¬ 
marily of excerpts from Jewish and non-Jewish works systematically 
arranged. The only original matter contained in that work is that 
concerning the history of the Jews in the Netherlands. The book is 
embellished with many narratives and stories which made it popular 
and attractive to the masses. The second work is a history of the 
Jews from the beginning of the nation to the destruction of the Sec¬ 
ond Temple. It also contains an appendix called Beth ha Behirah 
(The Chosen House) where a description of Jerusalem is given. The 
large number of historical works can be divided into two classes, 
those written in prose which are to a great extent translations from 
the Hebrew and only partly original compositions, and those writ¬ 
ten in rhyme originally composed in the vernacular. To the first 
class belong such works as the Yeven Mitzulah (Sect. 133) by Nathan 
Hanover, and the Megillath Ephah (Sect. 135) by Sabbatai Cohen, 
both of which tell of the persecutions in Poland under Chmelnicki, 
the leader of the Cossaks. 

Of the second type, there are numerous poems or Lieder which 
commemorate a single event, either an expulsion, persecution, or a 
deliverance from an impending evil. Thus we have one called Klog 
Lied Al Srefath Prog (A Chant on the Conflagration at Prague), 
another called Ein Nat Klog Lied Al Hurban Wirmischa, a third one 
bears the name A Shein Lied fur Wein and similar ones. There are 
several dirges on the Cossak persecutions, elegies on the death of 
martyrs and similar subjects. A number of these poems commemo¬ 
rate the occurrence of epidemics in various cities, some tell of wars 
and others of other extraordinary occurrences. The most impor¬ 
tant of such poems is the Megillath Winz described above. To the 
class of historical works belong also the Memoirs of certain indi¬ 
viduals who tell the story of their lives, of their families and of their 
times. The Memoirs of Gluckel von Hammeln was described in 


detail above (Sect. 143). The second important Memoir is the Megil¬ 
lath Evah (The Scroll of Animosity) by the factious scholar, Yom Tob 
Lippman Heller, in which he tells of the suflgtag hejtndured at the 
hands of his enemies who informed againsl^^yajhfeaoiafiunqBt. 
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This was also described above. The Scroll is found in several 
manuscripts, both in Hebrew and Yiddish, and it is not definitely 
known whether the latter is a translation from the former, or that 
the Memoirs were originally composed in both languages. 

Judaeo-German also possesses translations of the important books 
of travel written in Hebrew. Thus, there are versions of the itiner¬ 
aries of Benjamin of Tudela, of Petahia of Regensburg (Vol. I, Sea. 
195-6) and even of some later Palestine travel stories, such as the 
Geliloth Eretz Israel (Sea. 137) and others. 

The books that deal with scientific knowledge are limited primarily 
to three sciences, the elements of which every intelligent man or 
woman is desirous to know. These are arithmetic, geography and 
medicine. There are several books which deal with the elements of 
arithmetic, such as the Yediath ha-Heshbon (The Knowledge of 
Reckoning), a translation from the Hebrew by Aryeh Hasar and the 
Meleketh Mahshebeth (The Art of Arithmetic) by Zerah Eidlitz. 
In addition, there is also a translation of Elijah Misrahi’s Arithmetic 
and several other elementary works. 

As far as geography is concerned, the works extant contain besides 
the translations of the Hebrew itineraries, a few books which deal 
with geography proper, the most important of which is the Hore 
Olam (The Mountains of the Earth). The book is devoted to the 
description of the mountain ranges of the world as well as of the 
countries wherein these are situated. 

The Judaeo-German medical literature consists primarily of books 
devoted to hygiene, diaetics, and the general condua of life, and 
only very few deal with medicine proper. The works of the last 
class are either translations or compilations from the German or com¬ 
pilations of excerpts from such books. Those that deserve to be men¬ 
tioned are, Spiegel der Arzenei (Mirror of Medicine), a rendition of 
the work of Laurenius Fries by Moses ben Jacob which was com¬ 
pleted around 1583, the Yerushath Moyshe (Inheritance of Moses) by 
the physician Moses of Meserich printed in 1677 and the Refuoth 
Buck by an anonymous author. 
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Chapter IV 

JOSEPH NURLINGEN’S YOSEF OMEZ AND YUSPA 
SHAMASH’ SEFER MINHAGIM 

i. In addition to the leading partial codes called Minhagim, dealing 
primarily with the ritual and daily religious life of the Jew which were 
mentioned above (p. 154), there are two others written by later German 
scholars during the seventeenth century which are worthy of notice. 
The first is the Yosef Omcz (May He Increase in Strength), written 
in 1630, by Joseph Hann Nurlingen, judge of the Jewish community 
of Frankfort on the Main. The title was adopted by the author for sev¬ 
eral reasons. First, because it contains a reference to his name; second, 
because the numerical value of the letters equals that of one of his 
father’s names, Zelikman, (his full name was Phineas Zelikman), and 
also because the numerical value of Omesf equals that of the names of 
his brother, Isaac, and a friend, Zanwil Hann, two men who assisted 
him in the work. 

In his preface, after apologizing profusely for undertaking the writ* 
ing of such a work, he explains its purpose and states that it was not 
written for scholars, nor as a code, since he follows the decisions of the 
leading codifiers, but rather for the masses as a vade mecum for the 
average pious Jew to regulate his complete daily religious conduct, at 
home, in the synagogue, and even in the market place. 

It is accordingly divided into three parts or portals: the upper portal 
(Shaar ha-Elyon), the middle portal (Shaar ha-Tokh), and the lower 
portal (Shaar ha-Tahton). The first which occupies the bulk of the 
book deals with the ritual and daily religious life, beginning with the 
laws and regulations practised during the week days, and then with 
those pertaining to the Sabbath, festivals, and fast days arranged ac¬ 
cording to the annual cycle. The treatment is all-embracive, even in* 
eluding rules for the calculation of the calendar and special sections 
concerning the conduct in the market place in commercial and social 
relations. The second part is devoted to the description of an ideal 
spiritual and ethical life with special emphasis on the value of study, 
reverence and love of the Torah, education of children both at home 
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and in school, and the acquisition of the virtues of complete trust in 
God, moderation in conduct, and liberality in giving charity. The third 
part which consists of a few pages treats of miscellaneous matters. 

The value of the book, however, consists not in its legal aspect, but 
in two important and distinctive features. These are the reflection of 
the complete Jewish life practised in the Frankfort ghetto at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century and the spirit of ideal piety and ethics 
permeating its pages. From the detailed program of religious conduct 
which the author outlines we glean numerous facts about life in dune 
days. He is at pains to tell us of the various foods, pastries, and types 
of bread used by the Jews on the Sabbath and holidays and gives par¬ 
ticulars of their preparation. We are also informed of the scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath which was both rigorous and inspiring. We 
are told, for instance, that pious Jews used to have one sleeve of their 
overcoats closed lest they pick up inadvertently an object in the street 
and thus transgress the law of carrying on the Sabbath in a thorough¬ 
fare. On the other hand, we learn of the fine custom of the father 
blessing his children both on the entry of the Sabbath and on its de¬ 
parture. Only the first part of the custom survived in later times in 
Eastern Europe. We also learn of the close social relations in the com¬ 
munity; almost all members participated in wedding feasts which 
were held on the two Sabbaths preceding a marriage and were called 
by the peculiar names, the Small Spinholz (spindle) and the Large 
Spinholz. Again when the groom came to the synagogue the entire 
congregation went out to meet him. From other remarks in the book 
we deduce that life in the ghetto was not always gloomy and that the 
younger members of the community enjoyed themselves considerably. 
The deep interest the Jews maintained in the general life can be in¬ 
ferred from the fact that Nurlingen includes in his vade mecum a 
description of the Christian calendar and gives a detailed list of all the 
holidays, saint days, and other days celebrated by the Church which 
took place each month according to both the Lutheran and Catholic 
rites. 

The spirit which pervades the book impresses us with its loftiness 
and piety as well as with its practical wisdom. There is constant in¬ 
sistence upon strict and punctilious observance of the minutiae of the 
Law, but no asceticism is enjoined. On the contrary, time and again 
the author urges the enjoyment of legitimate and moderate pleasures. 
Much practical wisdom and pedagogical sagacity is displayed in the 
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chapters on education and training of children where he outlines a 
program for the parents for the training of their offspring. He warns 
them not to deceive the children in any way, by promises of reward 
and punishment which are not fulfilled, and in general not to act in 
any manner which might affect the character of the child adversely. 
The same qualities are displayed also in the program of instruction 
oudined by the author. 

Intense piety is particularly demonstrated in the sections devoted to 
conduct in case of martyrdom. On the whole, he advises his fellow 
Jews not to seek martyrdom, but if a Jew is called upon to sanctify the 
name of God he should do so cheerfully and with calmness and equa* 
nimity. He even quotes in the name of the famous leader of German 
Jewry, their representative before kings and princes, Yoselman of 
Russheim, the text of a special benediction for martyrs at the time of 
execution. The fact that he found it necessary to devote a number of 
sections to this subject shows that the Jews of the ghetto looked upon 
martyrdom as an event which formed part of their sad life and when 
it occurred accepted it with dignity and stoic calm. Yet this teacher of 
the masses who^ like all Jews, lived in the shadow of death, speaks of 
trust in God and the necessity of viewing life optimistically with a 
majestic calm which had its roots in a genuine and sincere belief that 
God will not forsake Israel, His chosen people. 

ii. A second work on customs and ritual is the Scfer ha-Minhagim 
de Kehilah Kadisha Wirmisa (The Book of Customs of the Holy 
Community of Worms), written by Yuspa ha-Levi Shamash, i.e., the 
beadle of the community (1604-1673). The work, though it records 
the religious life and the ritual of but one community, is of consider¬ 
able importance for two reasons. First, because the Jewish community 
of Worms was of great antiquity and its Rabbis were among the lead¬ 
ing scholars during the ages. The religious customs of the Jews in 
that city, many of which differed, especially in matters of ritual, from 
the practice in other cities, have an especial significance for the history 
of religious law as it developed in German Jewry. Second, because the 
work contains numerous records of practices affecting wider aspects 
of Jewish life, such as education, charity, and social life. 

Without entering into the minutiae of differences in regard to the 
ritual, we will turn to the second phase of the work. The author gives 
a lengthy description of the system and method of Jewish education in 
his time as practiced in Worms. From it we learn that education was 
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a communal affair, and though the elementary schools were of a 
private character as teachers were paid by the parents, yet their way 
and manner of instruction were regulated by the representatives of the 
community in all details, including the hours of teaching in the various 
seasons, the vacations and free days, as well as the curriculum and ex¬ 
aminations. The school day, even for young students, was very long. 
It began early in the morning, in winter even before daybreak, and 
ended at eight in the evening with recesses at eleven a.m. and three 
p.m. for meals. The pupils also accompanied their teachers to die 
synagogue for daily services. On certain semi-holidays, when school 
was dismissed, such as the 15th of Shebat and Lag be-Omer, i.e, the 
thirty-third day of the Omer (18th of Iyyar), the teacher entertained 
the students after morning services with wine and cake at his own ex¬ 
pense. The supervision of the progress of the pupils in the elementary 
school was one of the functions of the Rabbi whose duty it was to 
examine the students of the higher classes every Thursday afternoon. 
They were summoned to his house by the assistant beadle who passed 
through the streets and announced the weekly quiz. If a pupil was 
found negligent in his work, he was punished in various ways, fre¬ 
quently by being crowned with the foolscap. If the fault lay with the 
teacher, he was reprimanded. 

The main work of the Rabbi in the field of education lay in impart¬ 
ing instruction to the students of the Academy or the Yeshibah and 
conducting this institution of higher learning. Yuspa devotes a num¬ 
ber of sections to the description of the life of the Yeshibah Bahurim, 
especially their festivities, the chief of which took place on the Sabbath 
after Purim. On that Sabbath the service in the synagogue was turned 
over to the students who came there in a group dressed in their Sab¬ 
bath clothes with mitres on their heads, led by one of their body 
dressed as a clown and performing various antics. They sat on the 
platform in the seats of the Rabbi and the officers and conducted the 
services. After prayers there began the festivities which lasted for a 
few days during which time food and wine were supplied by leading 
members of the community. 

We are also told that the students of the Academy who came from 
other cities were provided with board and lodging by the communal 
charity fund. During week days they had their meals in the house of 
the beadle, while on the Sabbath and holidays they were assigned by 
lot to the various members of the community. 
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Yuspa devotes numerous sections to the portrayal of other social 
activities, such as the celebrations on Simhat Torah, the last day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, especially the feasts that were given to the com¬ 
munity by the Hatan Torah and the Hatan Bereshit (the two people 
who were called to the reading of the closing and opening portions of 
the Law), and the hilarious ceremonies accompanying these feasts. 
Descriptions are also given of such festal ceremonies as Bar Mizwahs, 
weddings, and births of children, the community character of which 
shows us how strong was the solidarity of the Jews. Of great interest 
are also the records of historical events. The work as a whole is still in 
manuscript, but important portions of it were published by M. Guede- 
mann, A. Epstein, and S. Asaf. 




Chapter V 


ISAAC ALBALAG, ISAAC POLKAR, AND 
SAMUEL ZARZA 

i. The name Isaac Albalag was mentioned in the chapter on philoso¬ 
phy as the writer of a supercommentary on Averroes’ Middle Commen¬ 
tary on Aristotle's Physics and as the translator of Al-Gazali’s Mal(asid 
al-Falasifah (The Tendencies of the Philosophers). His own philo- 
sophical views, however, deserve to be noted. 

Little is known of Albalag’s life except that he lived during the sec¬ 
ond half of the thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries either in 
northern Spain or the Provence, nor do we have any works besides the 
two mentioned above—though he speaks of another one entitled Ex 
ha-Daat (The Tree of Knowledge). Of these two, the translation of 
the Ma{asid is the more important, for Albalag by means of lengthy 
notes and comments utilized it as a vehicle for the conveyance of his 
own views. In fact, he considered it a separate treatise and not a mere 
translation and even gave it a new title, Ti^un ha-Deot (The Im¬ 
provement of Opinions). 

In the introduction to the translation Albalag attempts to present his 
ideas on the relation between religion and philosophy. Since mao, 
says he, is a social animal, and since men differ in views and opinions, 
divine wisdom found it necessary, in order to attain unity in society, to 
reveal rules of conduct and laws to men.—This is the reason for the 
Torah. Again, since men have an inclination for evil, they need to be 
deterred from wickedness and attracted to good actions by promises of 
reward and punishment. Hence the law-giver emphasizes this doc¬ 
trine. However, experience frequently contradicts the doctrine, for 
the wicked prosper and the just suffer; it was, therefore, found nec¬ 
essary to transfer reward and punishment to the world after death. 
As a result we have four dogmas which are common to all religions 
and are also subscribed to by philosophy, namely, existence of God, 
providence, immortality, and reward and punishment. Philosophy 
teaches these doctrines through proof while the Torah inculcates them 
by historical and moral narratives. From the difference of method and 
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the difference in purpose of these two teachings—the Torah is intended 
for the guidance of the masses, philosophy, purports the development of 
intellectual perfection of the select—there ensues a difference in the 
presentation of doctrines. 

Religion presents them under a more material aspect, while philoso 
phy spiritualizes them. In reality the exalted meaning is the real one 
and is also the one intended by the Torah, but for the benefit of the 
masses the doctrines are apparently given a different form of presenta¬ 
tion. The conclusion is therefore that there is no fundamental rift be¬ 
tween the Torah and philosophy, since in many respects their teachings 
agree. Yet he turns around and says that there are prophetic views 
which are beyond philosophy and which cannot be attained by intel¬ 
lectual research and methods. The secrets of the Torah are conse¬ 
quently of two kinds: (a) philosophic opinions, i.e., the inner meaning 
of some of its doctrines and (b) prophetic truths. But, he continues, 
on the one hand, many people began to doubt the tradition of prophetic 
truths as well as the teachings of thi Torah and inclined towards 
philosophy entirely; and on the other hand, there are many who dis¬ 
parage philosophy altogether. He therefore found it necessary to prove 
the errors of both ways by presenting the views of Aristotle which ex¬ 
plain the meaning of the religious doctrines in a philosophical manner. 
He chose as an introductory work Al-Gazali’s Ma^asid which deals 
with these matters in a way which partakes both of a philosophical ap¬ 
proach and of popular religion. But he intends by notes and comments 
to direct the reader to a more exalted understanding in consonance 
with the philosophic method of proof as well as with the inner mean¬ 
ing intended by the Torah. 

From this we can understand that Alba lag’s thought inclines towards 
a rather radical interpretation of traditional beliefs differing greatly 
from the purely religious as well as from that of the conservative Jew¬ 
ish philosophers. We also note that his pronouncement of the doctrine 
of a twofold truth, a prophetic and a philosophic, resembles the one 
taught by the contemporary Scholastic philosophers. 

His notes and comments are quite extensive, and as indicated in the 
introduction (see above), are critical and frequently refute the view of 
Al-Gazali. His criticism extends at times even to Maimonides whom 
he takes to task for occasionally deviating from the straight philosophic 
path. Several of his notes are really short treatises of which the most 
important is a dissertation on creation entitled Pcrush Parshat Bereshit 
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(An Explanation of the Chapters of Creation;. He evinces therein 
his radical bent and declares that the text of the first chapter in Genesis 
can be so interpreted as to agree with the philosophic theory of eternal 
creation (Hidush Ni?hi) which in reality implies the eternity of the 
world. The light which is listed by the Book of Genesis as the first 
created thing represents, he contends, the Active Intellect; the six days 
symbolize the six kinds of existing things in the sublunar world, 
namely, the four elements, vapor, minerals, plants, animals, and men. 
The seventh day represents the higher world. 

The use by Albalag of the term Hidush Nizhi instead of Kadmut 
ha-Olam (Eternity of the World), usually employed in philosophic lit¬ 
erature, is only a formal concession to tradition and an attempt to re¬ 
tain the term creation while emptying it of its meaning. God, says he 
in good Aristotelian fashion, is the cause of the first sphere which is 
the source of all movement in the universe, and through this also of all 
existing things, for all things are caused by the movement of the 
spheres including the things in the sublunar world which rise and 
perish. It follows then that since God is eternal, that His creation or 
the causation of the movement of the first sphere is also eternal; in 
other words, the whole universe is eternal. Again, since the parts of 
the first sphere move successively and thus cause a continuous succo- 
sion of things in the world, it follows that divine creation or causation 
of the movement of the first sphere is continuous. To describe this 
phenomenon he employs the term Hidush Nifhi. 1 Another discount 
deals with God's knowledge of events in the world, and still another 
discusses the origin of good and evil. In all these Albalag shows him¬ 
self a closer follower of Aristotle than most of his predecessors, and he 
goes to great lengths to force the traditional views to conform to the 
philosophical. 

Later conservative thinkers, Isaac Abravanel and others, condemned 
our savant for his radical way of thinking, and the poet, Moses Rieti, 
(Sec. 32) excludes him on that account along with Gersonides and 
Moses Narboni (see p. 211) from Paradise. 

ii. Another thinker of this period is Albalag’s younger contemporary 
Isaac Polkar (fl. 1300-1349). He was in close relation with Albalag foe 
he completed the translation of Al-Gazali’s Makasid left unfinished by 
the former, but he could hardly measure up to him in the grasp of 

1 Maamar bc-Maasi Bereshit (another name for the discourse mentioned above), prints 
: n ha-Halux. Vol. VI, p. 86ff. 
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philosophic principles. Polkar was* more of a philosophizer than a 
philosopher. His principal original work is the Ezer ha-Dat (Succor 
of Religion) in two parts. The first contains a number of discourses 
aiming to refute certain arguments against Judaism advanced, at the 
time, by Jewish converts to Christianity as well as to attack a number of 
erroneous opinions and superstitious beliefs which were then prevalent. 
He is especially severe against those who believe in the false science of 
astrology and claim that the constellations control the destiny of men. 

The second part which bears a separate title, Wif^ttah ha-Toroni lm 
ha-Pilisuf (The Debate of the Talmudic Scholar with the Philosopher), 
purports to defend the study of philosophy and is written in rhymed 
prose in the form of a Maqama (Vol. I, p. 462). The author, on his 
travels, chanced to hear a debate between an old Talmudic scholar, an 
opponent of philosophy, and a young man, a follower of speculation. 
The old man vigorously condemns the new-fangled teachings which 
seek support for tradition in logical proof and Aristotelian theories and 
advocates a return to simple belief. The youth endeavors to prove the 
necessity of scientific study and the value of philosophy for right belief. 
The clamor of the contestants grows loud and the bystanders decide to 
hail them before the king for a decision. The king then issues his 
verdict—religion and philosophy complete each other and both are nec¬ 
essary for complete human perfection. Neither of them is sufficient in 
itself, for while reason conduces to mental development, religion di¬ 
rects man towards right deeds, and both, thought and action, make for 
real perfection.' Polkar also wrote a polemic work against his former 
friend the Jewish convert to Christianity, Abner or Alfonso di Burgos, 
entitled Iggcrct ha-Harofot (A Letter of Reproach) in which he at¬ 
tacks him severely. 

iii. To this age there belongs too Samuel Zarza, surnamed Ibn Seneh, 
who contributed to philosophical exegesis. His Mel^or Hayyim (The 
Fountain of Life) is a philosophic commentary on the Pentateuch. An¬ 
other of his works, Yofi (The Compendium of Beauty), is a 

collection of notes and comments with a rationalistic slant on selected 
passages of the Agada and portions of Midrashim. Both are still in 
manuscript. 

* The fine part of the Ex ha-Dat is still in manuscript, but the second part was pub- 
lished by EJiezcr Ashkcnasi in his collection, Taam Zekjenim, in 1854. 
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The settlement of the Jews in Crimea dates from very early times. 
We have authentic evidence of existing Jewish communities in that 
peninsula in the second half of the first century C.E. A Greek inscrip¬ 
tion dated Ho C.E. found in Kerch records the liberation of a slave by a 
Jewish woman in a ceremony which was performed in the synagogue 
and was approved of by the heads of the community. 1 These Jews 
undoubtedly came from the Ionian cities in Asia Minor which sent 
out colonies to the Crimea known, at the time, as the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
phorus, and to the Taurus region on the shores of the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov. They were thoroughly Hellenized as is evident by 
their use of the Greek language and by their names. Little is heard 
of the fate of these settlements until the eighth century during which 
the conversion of the Khazars, whose empire included Crimea and 
parts of southern Russia, took place (Vol. I, p. 435). From that time 
on there were frequent migrations from Byzantium to the lands of the 
Khazars, especially during the second half of the ninth century when 
the persecutions of the Emperor Bazil occurred. 

During this time there must also have been an influx of Jews from 
the East, as an old tradition relating to the settlement of such Jews is 
recorded by David Lakno, the editor of the Kappa (Feodosia) prayer 
book, in his introduction to the book.* Even after the conquest of the 
Khazars by the Russians in 1016 there were, as Lakno indicates, peri 
odic settlements of Jews on the Peninsula. 

From the Khazar lands Jews spread to the cities of the Russian prin¬ 
cipality of Kiev. Russian chronicles mention several riots against the 
Jews during the tenth and eleventh centuries. The settlement in this 
region consisted both of Karaites and Rabbanites, though the former 
seemed to have predominated in the Crimea during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury according to Petafiya’s statement (Vol. I, p. 442) in his Itinerary. 

According to Firkowitz there was considerable literary activity 

1 On the inscription sec the Monatsschrift, 1857, and the Hebrew Wctklv. ha-Karmcl, 
Vol. II, p. 316. 

* Ibid., p. 344. 
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among the Jews of Crimea even in the ninth century and he mentions 
a number of Paitanim. But as indicated above (p. 447), his assertions 
are doubtful and his documents are not above suspicion. We are cer¬ 
tain, however, that considerable literary activity in this region, both in 
Crimea and in the cities of South Russia, did begin during the second 
half of the twelfth century. The Karaitic literature produced in Cri¬ 
mea, we already discussed in Chapter VIII. We will now turn to the 
literary contribution of the Rabbanites in this region. 

Traces of interest in learning and even attempts at authorship by 
the Jews of South Russia are found even earlier than the date men¬ 
tioned above. A Vatican manuscript entitled Hid us him Al-Hatorah 
(Comments on the Torah) bears a note that it was written in Russia 
in the year 1094. Whether it was an original work or a copy of a work 
written somewhere else cannot be ascertained, nor is the date estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt. The Bodleian Library contains a manuscript of 
a commentary on the Pentateuch wherein the author states that it was 
composed in Russia in 1124. However, the term Russia is not clear, 
for that name included also other places besides the principality of 
Kiev. It is during the second half of the twelfth century that we begin 
to get definite information about the scholarly and literary activity 
both in the south of Russia and the Crimea. 

i. The first scholar of note was Moses of Kiev (fl. 1150-1180). We 
have none of his works but references to him in Rabbinic works of the 
time reveal his activity. He corresponded with the Gaon of Bagdad, 
Samuel ben Ali, the opponent of Maimonides; and the Responsum of 
the Gaon to Moses' inquiry whether a woman who disobeys her hus¬ 
band in marital matters is entitled to her Ketubah when divorced, is 
quoted in two works written in Germany.* 

Again, in the Sejer ha-Yashar of the famous Tosafist, Jacob Tam 
(Vol. I, p. 273), he is cited by a disciple of Jacob as transmitting a deci¬ 
sion in the name of Rahims Tam on a point of law. These references 
may indicate either that Moses wrote a Halakic work in which these 
matters were incorporated and which reached the German scholars 
quite early, or that he spent some time in study in France and Germany 
and came in personal contact with Jacob Tam and other scholars. In 
fact, the statement in the Sefcr ha-Yashar says that he transmitted the 
decision Mipi Rahenu Tam, i.e., from the mouth of Rabbi Tam, which 

* Respotua of Meir of Rothenberg, N. 443, and a Talmudic Lexicon by Judah hen 
Kalonymot (lath cen.), Monauschrifr. Vol. XXXIX. 
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denotes an oral rather than a written decision. This is not impossible 
for there are several references to Russian scholars of the thirteenth 
century who pursued their studies in Germany and France. Isaac of 
Chernigov, a city in the Ukraine, is quoted by Moses ben Isaac of Eng¬ 
land as one who imparted to him an interpretation of the meaning of 
a Hebrew word by analogy with the Russian. 4 

ii. We know little of the cultural activity of the Rabbanites 9 in 
this center during the thirteenth century, except that a manuscript con¬ 
taining Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch, originally written 
in Italy, was copied in Kappa. This would indicate an influence ex¬ 
erted by Italian Jews on their brethren in Crimea, made possible by 
the establishment of colonies and commercial depots by the Genoese 
on the shores of the Black Sea, in which undertaking the Jews must 
also have participated. 

It is in the second half of the fourteenth century that we meet with 
a scholar who made an important contribution to literary exegesis. 
This is Abraham Krimi, i.e., the Crimean, who wrote his commentary 
on the Pentateuch entitled Sefat Emet (True Speech) in 1358. We 
know little of his life except as he relates in the introduction to the 
work that he was born in Sulkat, a city in Crimea, and that he suffered 
many tribulations throughout his life. He also tells there that he wrote 
the commentary in order to vindicate the teachings of the Rabbanites 
against the Karaites and to justify their interpretations of the Bible. 
Curiously, though, he informs us that this apparently polemic work 
was written at the request of his Karaite pupil, Hiskiah, who was a 
leader among that sect. Abraham calls him Nasi, the prince. The 
commentary itself offers more than mere polemics against the Karaites, 
as in it the author attempts to interpret the difficult passages in the 
Pentateuch, especially in the narrative part, in a rationalistic and philo¬ 
sophical manner. He follows in his approach the treatment of Mai- 
monides. Thus he explains the appearance of the three men to Abra¬ 
ham (Genesis, XVIII, 1-15) as a prophetic dream, as Maimonides does, 
and similarly interprets the vision of Moses of the burning bush. He 
keeps aloof, on the whole, from allegoric interpretations, with the ex¬ 
ception of the dream of Jacob to which he applies Maimonides* expla¬ 
nation that the ladder symbolizes divine influence in the cosmos. He 

4 Above, p. 8. 

8 The Karaites have to their credit during the period a distinguished author, Aaroo 
ben Joseph (1250-1320, see above, p. 428ft), who was born in Crimea but left it early in 
life. 
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frequently quotes Shenaryah of Negroponti (1290-1340) in Crete, who 
undertook to write, but did not complete, a commentary on the Bible 
at the behest of Robert of Naples with the purpose of defending the 
Bible against extreme philosophical criticism. Abraham must un¬ 
doubtedly either have read Shemaryah’s works or even have communi¬ 
cated with him, a not unlikely possibility since contact between Cri¬ 
mean and Italian Jews had been made possible through the medium 
of the Genoese colonies. The author displays much learning and a 
fair acquaintance with the science and philosophy of his day and often 
inserts scientific explanations of natural phenomena* 

iii. One hundred and fifty years later there flourished : n Crimea an¬ 
other scholar who distinguished himself in several fields of study and 
whose literary production was quite extensive. He was Moshe ben 
Yakob, surnamed Moshe ha-Goleh (Moses the Exile), (bom 1449). 
From the very surname we infer that he was not a native Crimean but 
came there from other places. His birthplace cannot be determined 
exactly. Earlier scholars assume him to have been born in Lithuania; 
and Firkowitz, who first discovered him, even speaks of a statement 
in a manuscript of one of his works in which he says that he was born 
in Shadow, Lithuania. 7 But this testimony is suspicious, for it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the city existed as early as the fifteenth century. More¬ 
over, the documentary evidence that he studied in Constantinople lends 
weight to the assumption that he was born in a place which was in con¬ 
tact with the Byzantine capital, most probably Kiev or a city near it.* 

• Zinberg's suggestion, in Volume V of his G esc hie hie fun Uteratur hei Juden, that 
Shcmaryah was Abraham's teacher is unacceptable, for the reason that Abraham would 
most likely have mentioned his travels in Italy just as he speaks of his tribulations; and 
he certainly would have referred to Shcmaryah whom he quotes frequently and praises as 
a great exegete, as his teacher. Nor is Zinbcrg’s presentation of Krinii as an extreme ra¬ 
tionalist correct. The very fact that he relics on Shemaryah as an authority would dis¬ 
prove such an assertion, for as stated, that scholar intended his commentary as an antidote 
against radical philosophical criticism of the Bible. Zinbcrg misinterprets Abraham's re¬ 
marks and injects into them meanings not intended by the author, especially his 
remark on Gen. II, a, where he says that the verse docs not mean that God actually 
completed creation, for he continues to create through the medium of natural forces. 
Zinberg makes Abraham a believer in the eternity of the world like Albalag, but the 
passage quoted does not prove it. What our author says was already stated by Saadia in 
his translation of the Pentateuch. Krimi merely adds that the second Elohim in the verse 
is in the objective case, and denotes not God as the first Elohim , but the sum of the 
natural forces, being the object of the word Boro preceding it. Similarly can be said 
about several other passages which Zinberg misinterprets. I say this on the basis of 
die very quotations cited by Zinberg, for the Ms. was accessible only to him as it is 
found in the Leningrad Library, and only the preface was printed in the ha-Karmel, 
VoL III, pp. 53 54. 

ILa-Karmel, Vol. II, p. 39. 

* See 00 this I. Zinberg, work quoted, Vol. V, p. 19L 
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In Constantinople he studied both under Rabbanite and Karaite schol¬ 
ars, among them Zarfati, his teacher in Talmud, who later became his 
father-in-law, and the Karaite savant Elijah Bashiatzi (p. 444) who 
taught him the sciences. He returned to Russia and settled in Kiev. 
In 1482 the city was sacked by the Tartars and Moses* family was car¬ 
ried captive to Crimea. He himself escaped and went to Lithuania to 
collect money for ransom of the captives. There he entered into a 
polemic with the Karaites of Troki and Luzk in which the leading 
scholars of the sect from Constantinople, Elijah Bashiatzi, his former 
teacher, and Caleb Afendopolo took part. Moshe then returned to 
Kiev and continued his literary work until 1495 when with the other 
Jews he was expelled from the city and sojourned for a number of 
years in Lithuanian cities. In 1506 when he was in Lidda, the Tartars 
attacked the city and led away a number of captives, among them 
Moshe. He was brought to Crimea where he spent the rest of his life. 

His literary activity embraces a commentary on the Pentateuch; a 
supercommentary on Abraham Ibn Ezra’s commentary entitled Ozar 
Nehmad (A Precious Treasure); a Hebrew Grammar; two Kabbal- 
istic works the Shoshan Sodot (The Mystic Rose) and the Ozar ha- 
Shetn (Divine Treasure); and the Yesod ha-lbbur (The Foundation 
of the Intercalation of the Year), a work on the Jewish calendar. The 
Kappa ritual contains also several of his religious poems or Piyyutim. 
The variety of his works demonstrates the versatility of both his knowl¬ 
edge and character. He was at one and the same time a follower of 
the rationalist Ibn Ezra, a student of the sciences, and an ardent mystic 

Of these enumerated works only the Ozar Nehmad and the Shoshaz 
Sodot. have reached us. The first is still in manuscript—only the pref¬ 
ace was published— 0 while the second was printed several times. Id 
that preface he says that he was a student of Ibn Ezra’s works for many 
years and he found that his commentary consists of three parts: gram¬ 
matical comments, exegetical explanations, and secrets or veiled re¬ 
marks covering certain views. He searched the supercommentaries 
for adequate interpretation of the master’s words but found even the 
best of them wanting. He therefore undertook the task to reveal all 
that could be found in that great work. He hoped that through his 
efforts the aspersions cast upon Ibn Ezra that he contradicts Rabbinic 
tradition would prove groundless. Hence he called his work Ozar 

* Ha-Kirmel, Vol. Ill, p. 62. 
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Nehmad with reference to Prov. XXI, 20: "There is a precious treasure 
and oil in the dwelling of the wise,” namely, there is much knowledge, 
in the words of Ibn Ezra, if one knows how to discover it. He 
informs us, however, that he utilized ten supercommentaries selecting 
the best in them and disregarding the rest. He began the work in 
1514 in Crimea and finished it in 1515. 

It took a longer time for Moses to write his Kabbalistic book, Shoshan 
Sodot, for, according to the poem prefacing it, he began its composition 
in 1495 at the time of his expulsion from Kiev and finished it in 1511.** 
In this work the author endeavors to find the mystic or secret meaning 
of various precepts, customs, and prayers. Hence its name, for the 
numerical value of Shoshan equals 656 (shin—300, waw—6, shin—300, 
and nun—50) the number of secrets which are explained or revealed. 
The book is written in the usual Kabbalistic manner where every act 
it brought in connection with the Sefirot (see Ch. on Kabbala, Sec. 
107) and their influence. Much is also made of the various devices 
employed by the Kabbalists for the permutations of the name of God 
and its numerous combinations, so that almost every expression can be 
made to contain a divine name and can be written on amulets and 
charms to be used for many purposes. Thus, in one place he constructs 
a circle and places in it a number of verses which supposedly by per¬ 
mutation of the letters of their words contain various divine names and 
surnames. This, he says, is a Kamea, i.e., an amulet for guarding a 
man against his enemies and the annulment of their plots. 11 

He also combines a belief in astrology with that of angels and assigns 
various angels as guides of stars. He claims that much can be accom¬ 
plished when one knows the names of the guiding angels and the days 
when the various stars rule the earth, for by certain formulas the angels 
and the stars can be made to do one’s bidding. There is little original¬ 
ity in the work for the theories and secrets are taken from various mys¬ 
tical works which are quoted by name, among them the works of 
Maimonides, the Bahir (p. 387), and many others. 

Of special interest is the incorporation in his work of a letter by Mai- 
monides in which this philosopher not only extols the Kabbala but also 
advises his disciple, Joseph Ibn Aknin, to whom it was supposed to 
have been written, how to find favor in the eyes of kings and princes 

**Sfco«baa Sodot, p. 33 . 

u Dad. p. <7. 
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by means of certain formulas written on parchment according to in- 
structions 12 —That this letter is a spurious one is needless to say. 

For a long time the Shoshan Sodot was ascribed to an anonymous 
pupil of Nahmanides because one of the manuscripts of this work con¬ 
tains a poem at the beginning of which Moses ben Nabman’s mastery 
of the Kabbala was extolled greatly. The famous bibliographer, Azulai 
(p. 524) was the first to discover the error and later scholars established 
the identity of the author beyond doubt. 

Moses’ activity was not limited to literary production but he also de¬ 
voted his energies to stablize the religious life of the Crimean Jews by 
enacting a series of ordinances which brought order and system into 
the life of the communities. Especially important was the ordinance 
which fixed once for all the order of the prayers, a matter of conten¬ 
tion, for a long time, among the various elements. Some followed the 
Askenazic, others the Byzantine, and still others the Babylonian order. 

iv. The last Crimean Rabbanite scholar during this period was David 
Lakno (d. 1735). 18 He was Rabbi and teacher in the city of Krasuv, 
and as mentioned above, edited the Hasanya, i.e., the standard prayer 
book of the Crimean Jews. He also made an important contribution 
to the science of Hebrew language in his lexicographical work, Misk - 
kan David (The Dwelling of David), in two parts. The first is a 
lexicon arranged according to the roots of the words, and the second 
is a dictionary of synonyms in which the author gives the various nu¬ 
ances and shades of meaning conveyed by each synonym. It is one of 
the few works devoted to that important subject. 

11 Reference to such a letter or small treatise on the same subject sent to Joseph Ibn 
Alenin is also made by Joseph Sambari in his Chronicle Dibre Yosepk, but he docs m* 
state its content. Most likely it is the same letter (see above, p. 466). 

18 Ha-Karmel, Vol. Ill, p. 118. 
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The place an author occupies in the history of the literature of a 
nation is not always determined by the intrinsic value of his writings 
but by a number of other circumstances as well, such as the age and 
country in which he wrote, his activities, the extent of influence his 
works exerted, and above all, his personality. Few are the authors 
whose books possess permanent value, for time which consumes every¬ 
thing does not pass by literature, and many are the works which in 
their time illumined the path of readers and students dispensing 
knowledge to thousands and which later fell into total oblivion. To 
the historian of literature, whose primary task is to describe th'e intri¬ 
cate relations between life and letters in every age, such works are of 
considerable concern, and his interest is heightened when their author 
possessed a great personality which was largely expressed in his works, 
for while the lustre of literary productions may be dimmed by time, 
that of a personality never fades. 

These remarks aptly apply to the life and literary activity of Men- 
asseh ben Israel, the quality of whose numerous works will hardly stand 
the test of the critical judgment of our generation, but whose life, activ¬ 
ities, and personality, which unfolded themselves largely in literary 
endeavors, are in themselves a drama of considerable value. We will 
note the most salient features and episodes in that drama. 

Menasseh was born to his Marrano father, Dias Soeiro, in the year 
1604, according to a recently discovered document, on the Island of 
Madeira whither his family had migrated from Portugal. He was 
most likely baptized, as his parents still lived as new Christians, and 
was given the name Manoel. Soon after his birth his parents left the 
Isbnd, and after sojourning for a short period in La Rochelle, France, 
settled in Amsterdam. The father assumed the name Joseph ben Israel 
and called his son Menasseh. Here the youth received a thorough 
Jewish education as well as an extensive secular one; the first he ac¬ 
quired in the academy of the community, known as Ez Hayyim, di¬ 
rected at the time by Rabbi Isaac Usiel, and the second from private 
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to great advantage, for he spoke ten languages, wrote in five, and was 
well versed in the entire Jewish literature as well as in the classical, and 
in the sciences and learning of the day. The gifted youth, who was 
destined to be a leader and teacher of his people, entered upon his 
career early in life, becoming a preacher in one of the synagogues at 
fifteen and filling the place of his teacher, Joseph Pardo, as Rabbi of 
the community and teacher of Talmud in its academy at eighteen (ca. 
1622). Around the same time he married Rachel Abrabanel, a descend¬ 
ant of the famous family, a fact of which he was proud all his life. 

However, in spite of the fact that the young Rabbi was a distin¬ 
guished preacher in his time, attracting even non-Jews as listeners, and 
an excellent teacher, his compensation was meager. He was therefore 
forced to look for an additional source of income and in the year 1627 
he established a Hebrew printing press, thus becoming the founder of 
the Hebrew printing press in Amsterdam which turned out the best 
editions of all leading Rabbinic works for several centuries. 

The establishment of the press served Menasseh not only as an addi¬ 
tional source of income but was also conducive to his launching upon 
a great literary career. This in turn made him popular in both the 
Jewish and non-Jewish world, and ultimately led to the great under¬ 
taking of his life, namely, his endeavors on behalf of the resettlement 
of the Jews in England. He began his career with a small Hebrew 
work entitled Pent Rabba (The Face of Rabba), which is an index of 
the Biblical verses interpreted in the Agadic works known as Midrash 
Rabba (Vol. I, Sec. 85). He then turned to what he considered the 
task of his life, namely, to refute the aspersions cast upon his faith and 
people by the learned, raise them to a position of dignity, and in gen¬ 
eral champion their cause before the world. In 1632 he published in 
Spanish the first part of what he considered his magnum opus, the 
Conciliador (The Conciliator), which purported to harmonize and 
reconcile the numerous contradictory verses in the Bible. The other 
three parts appeared subsequently (see below). 

It was this work which introduced Menasseh to the non-Jewish 
world, for in it he not only displayed his wide Jewish knowledge but 
also his mastery of the Classics and the philosophical literature. The 
seventeenth century was an age when the first seeds of a liberal view 
of life began to strike root, at least in the scholarly world, and as a 
result old and inveterate prejudices and superstitions began to be under¬ 
mined and their hold on men to loosen. Not the least of the prejudices 
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affected by the change in view was the attitude towards the Jews on 
the part of both the masses and the intellectuals. It was primarily in 
the circles of the latter that the traces of an incipient change became 
evident, and here and there voices championing the cause of the down¬ 
trodden nation began to be heard. To this change Menasseh made an 
important contribution, for in him, for the first time, the learned world 
met a Jewish Rabbi who impressed them by his mastery of many 
branches of knowledge and whose Latin and Spanish writings could 
well compare with the works of many a leading theologian of the age. 
His service to his people, imparting dignity to the Jewish name and 
raising its prestige, resembles that of Mendelssohn, in the following 
century, who likewise glorified his nation more by his life and person¬ 
ality than by the intrinsic value of his works. A number of works, 
both in Latin and Spanish, published subsequent to the first part of 
the Gonciliador, contributed to increase the fame of Menasseh in the 
non-Jewish scholarly world and raised him to the position of the most 
illustrious Jew of his time. So much was he revered and respected by 
leading scholars of the day that they sought his friendship, corre¬ 
sponded with him, even translated his Spanish works into Latin, and 
wrote sonnets in his honor. 

Of his numerous Gentile friends the following leading scholars are 
worthy of notice. First, the members of the Vos or Vossius family, 
the head of which was Gerhard Johann (1577-1649), a distinguished 
classical scholar, theologian, and historian, and professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leyden. His interest in the history of theology and dog¬ 
matics brought him in relation with Menasseh whom he consulted 
frequently on points in Rabbinic and Hebrew scholarship. He en¬ 
gaged him as tutor of Hebrew to his son, Denis, who entertained much 
love for his master and who later translated the first part of the Con - 
ciliador into Latin. A still greater friendship developed between Men¬ 
asseh and Isaac Vossius, the other illustrious member of the family, a 
famous Greek and theological scholar of the day. Isaac, when ap¬ 
pointed by the brilliant and intellectual queen of Sweden, Christina, 
as her councillor and instructor in Greek, introduced Menasseh to her. 
Menasseh wrote a number of Spanish poems and one in Hebrew in 
her honor and received a commission through Vossius to buy Hebrew 
books for the royal library. 

Another one was the famous theologian, moralist, Biblical exegete, 
and jurist, founder of the science of international law, Hugo Grotius 
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(1583-1645). Grotius, in spite of his great learning, was not friendly 
to the Jews, yet he greatly respected the Amsterdam Rabbi and cor¬ 
responded with him occasionally on matters of Biblical interpretation. 
Among his closer friends and admirers belong also Caspar Barlaeus 
(1584-1648), professor of philosophy and rhetoric at the Athenaum in 
Amsterdam and distinguished poet and Latinist of his day—Menasseh 
called him the Virgil of our time—and the Bohemian mystical scholar, 
Paulus Felgenhauer. The first wrote a Latin poem in praise of the 
Rabbi’s work, De Crcatione; the second, who was a believer in the 
approach of the Millennium, discussed on his visit to Amsterdam with 
the Jewish scholar, the question of the coming of the Messiah which 
he thought near, and later dedicated to him his pamphlet, Bonum 
Nuncium Israeli (Good Tidings to the Jews), wherein he endeavors 
to prove from the Bible and other sources the approach of this great 
event. And not the least of his illustrious friends was the famous 
Dutch painter, Rembrandt, who was a neighbor of Menasseh in the 
Jewish quarter and a visitor in his home. He drew, at the request of 
the latter, four illustrations for the Rabbi's work, Piedra Gloriosa (see 
below). 

Many scholars from other countries, such as England and Germany, 
who visited him, paid their respects to Menasseh and consulted him 
on various learned questions, and thus his fame spread far and wide 
and his name as well as his works were well known in scholastic and 
even in government circles in England. This energetic scholar knew 
how to utilize every opportunity for the benefit of his people and how 
to change the attitude of the great and powerful of the nations towards 
them. He frequently conducted the illustrious visitors to the syna¬ 
gogue and explained to them the prayers and ritual, and thus removed 
many erroneous notions and prejudices shared even by the best of the 
Gentiles at the time. 

It was this fame, the close relationship, and the wide correspondence 
with men of influence in various walks of life which encouraged the 
dauntless savant and leader of his people to undertake single-handed 
the great venture of attempting the reopening of the gates of England 
for the Jews after they had been closed for over three hundred years. 
This however was only one factor; several others were needed to arouse 
the spirit of a poor Amsterdam Rabbi to brave the hazards of so daring 
an act. These factors were both external and internal. To the former 
belong the great changes which were at the time taking place in Eng* 
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and, both in the political and spiritual realms, the rise of republicanism 
ind puritanism and their concomitant results, the great reverence for 
He Bible which caused a friendlier attitude towards the Jews in certain 
circles, and the belief in the approach of the Millennium and the second 
:oming of Christ which was especially strong in England. This belief 
zsirried with it a hope that at that time all the tribes of Israel will be 
gathered once more to the land of Israel and there come to see the light 
ind be converted to the true religion—Christianity—which they had 
spurned so long. Echoes of this spiritual fermentation reverberated in 
literature and voices were heard on behalf of the Jews championing the 
amelioration of their status. Roger Williams voiced his opinion in a 
pamphlet published in 1644 that Jews might make good citizens; 
His sentiment was echoed by others, and in 1648 Edward Nicholas pub* 
lished his famous pamphlet, An Apology for the Honorable Nation of 
the Jews and all the Sons of Israel, in which he asserted that the Civil 
Wars are a punishment of God for the banishment of the Jews and that 
when amends will be made and they will be restored peace and pros* 
perity will come to England. Several English Baptists residing in 
Amsterdam even presented a formal petition to the government for 
the readmission of the Jews. 

All these signs of the times were nottd and watched hopefully by 
Menasseh, but the real strength and inspiration of his great undertak¬ 
ing he drew from the varied and frequently contradictory elements of 
his nature. In it a desire for scientific research, mystic credulity, prac¬ 
tical sagacity, and visionary dreams dwelt side by side. But above all, 
it was permeated with a spirit of love and devotion to his people and 
faith which exceeded all bounds. Many were the misfortunes which 
this energetic savant experienced in his short life. His oldest son, 
Joseph, died at the age of twenty (1648), and he himself carried on a 
bitter economic struggle for a great part of his life in spite of his official 
position as Rabbi and his commercial enterprises. At one time he was 
so impoverished that he was ready to sail for Brazil in search of a live¬ 
lihood. Yet he did not forget the cause of his faith and people even 
for a moment, as his tremendous literary activity testifies. All his writ¬ 
ings were motivated by the desire to ameliorate the position of Jewry, 
and every work was intended, as will be seen, for the purpose of re¬ 
moving an obstacle in the way of its progress. 

The immediate cause which led Menasseh to petition for the read- 
mission of the Jews was, as is the case in many great events, a trivial 
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one. Rumors were current in Europe that the American Indians were 
in reality the descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel. The rumors 
were met with much scepticism by some, but were given credence by 
others. However, in the month of August there came to Amsterdam 
a Marrano, Antonio Montezinos, who told a wild tale of meeting in 
Honduras with representatives of a people who live beyond a certain 
river in that country and who acknowledged themselves as Jews, and as 
proof recited the Shema in Hebrew. They did not, however, take him 
to their dwelling place. The story created a furor both among the 
Jews and in certain Christian circles, though there was no lack of scep¬ 
ticism. The visionary Menasseh was greatly impressed by the story, 
and while he dismissed much of it as chimerical, he developed a fixed 
conviction that it contained a kernel of truth and that a pan of the 
Ten Tribes must reside somewhere in America. This fan strength¬ 
ened his belief in the approach of the Messianic era, for he, in common 
with many other mystics, interpreted the words of the prophet, “And 
the dispersed of Judah He will gather from the four corners of the 
earth” (Isaiah XI, 12) to mean that the redemption is conditioned by 
dispersion, namely, that the Jews must be scattered throughout the 
whole world before the Millennium can arrive. Consequently, the re¬ 
ported existence of a part of'the Ten Tribes in distant America indi¬ 
cated to him the approach to the fulfillment of the condition and co 
ipso the redemption. As a corollary to this line of reasoning there fol¬ 
lowed the necessity for the readmission of the Jews to England so that 
there might not be even one land without Jews. 

Imbued by these thoughts, he published in 1850 a booklet in Latin 
entitled Spes Israelis (The Hope of Israel), wherein after telling the 
story of Montezinos, he discusses the whereabouts of the Ten Tribes 
and fixes the residence of a part of them somewhere in South America. 
He fortifies his belief by curious geographical data which, he claims, 
made it possible for them to travel from their original home across the 
Euphrates, which he extends to include all Tartary, i.c., Central Asia, 
to America by sea. He concludes with the assertion of the nearness of 
the redemption advancing the fact of universal dispersion as well as 
other signs as proofs. This booklet he dedicated to the English govern¬ 
ment and in the epistle indited a veiled petition for readmission. The 
booklet was immediately translated into Spanish and English and in 
a short time a literature was created in which the question of readmit- 
sion was discussed pro and con. 
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Things were meanwhile stirring in England and a number of the 
political figures of the day, including Cromwell himself, declared their 
sympathy with the proposal to readmit the Jews into the country. 
Menassch, who was watching the developments, thereupon submitted 
in 1651 a formal petition to the Council of State wherein he explicitly 
asked that the Jews be allowed to settle in England on favorable terms. 
This was given serious consideration and a pass was issued to Men* 
asseh at the end of the year 1652 to come to England for a personal con* 
venation on the matter. He, however, was persuaded by friends not 
to leave his home and meanwhile a war between England and Holland 
broke out which delayed his departure. Another pass was issued to 
him in September 1654, but .his journey to England again suffered 
some delay, and only on September a, 1655, did Menasseh finally come 
to England. It was then that he presented his famous address on be¬ 
half of the Jews to the Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, Oliver Cromwell, with a plea that JeWs be 
readmitted and given freedom of religious worship. This address was 
accompanied by a declaration of some length to the Commonwealth of 
England wherein he explains to the nation as a whole the reasons for 
his plea. He posits three circumstances which make the setdement of 
a group of people in any country desirable, namely, the benefits they 
bestow upon the country, their loyalty to the government, and the no¬ 
bility and purity of their race. He then proceeds to demonstrate the 
benefits which will accrue to England from the settlement of Jews and 
dwells at length upon their commercial ability and the great role they 
play in international commerce due to their dispersion. He cites nu¬ 
merous illustrations of their activity in these fields in many countries 
and emphasizes the benefits brought to Holland, Turkey, and a num¬ 
ber of dues in Italy and Germany where Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
had setded after 1492, as well as the great honors bestowed by kings and 
princes upon many distinguished Jews for their accomplishments. He 
takes up the point of Jewish loyalty and quotes many examples, noted 
by historians in all ages, of Jewish devotion to the countries they dwell 
in. He also refutes with great force and potent arguments all charges 
and libels made against the Jews, such as taking of usury, use of Chris¬ 
tian blood for religious purposes, and their Judaizing activity. As for 
the nobility and purity of the race, says he, he does not have to prove 
R to a people like the English who revere the Old Testament to deeply. 
Bes id es , this had already been done by Engiithmenlihc Nicholas and 
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others. It is to be noted that in the very beginning of the Declaration 
Menasseh argues for the necessity of the readmission of the Jews on 
the ground that it would fulfill the condition stated by Daniel that the 
Jews must be dispersed all over the world before the Messiah can come, 
and that this would hasten his coming. 

The Protector, who was favorably inclined to the plea, called several 
meetings of the Council of State at which the proposition was discussed 
and debated from all sides, but no decision was reached. At the last 
session which took place on the 18th of December, 1656, Cromwell 
himself took the floor and spoke in favor of the proposal, but no vote 
was taken on the measure even then. Cromwell hesitated to use his 
dictatorial power and readmit the Jews by decree for the opposition 
was strong and voices against the Jews were rampant in the press and 
in the pulpit. He therefore left the matter in abeyance for a time. 

Menasseh stayed on in London for a long time hoping for a favor¬ 
able decision from the Council of State or for a declaration on the pan 
of the Protector and used all his influence to obtain such measures, but 
without success. In the meantime he wrote another booklet, the Vin- 
diciae Judaorum (The Answer of the Jews), in answer to the calum¬ 
nies which were being leveled against his people. In this work which 
he composed in English he once again refuted all charges made against 
the Jews with great skill and logical acumen. But though the pam¬ 
phlet made a great impression upon the English it brought no definite 
results. Menasseh finally wearied of waiting and writing prepared 
to return to Holland and as his funds were exhausted he turned to 
Cromwell for assistance. The latter showed himself magnanimous 
and as a testimonial of his esteem allowed him an annual pension of 
one hundred pounds for the duration of his life. Bureaucratic red tape 
held up the payment of the pension and after months of delay the 
treasury paid him only two hundred pounds on condition that he re¬ 
linquish all claims to the pension. The disappointed Rabbi, who 
meanwhile had suffered another blow by the death of his second son, 
Samuel, accepted the offer and left for Amsterdam late in September, 
1657. He arrived in the city of Middleberg in October and there under 
the weight of sorrow and disappointment he took sick and died on 
November 20. The body was taken to Amsterdam and buried with 
great honor. 

Such was the tragic end of the indefatigable champion of his people. 
His labors, however, were not in vain, for while no official decree in 
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favor of the readmission of the Jews was issued, Cromwell blinked at 
their illegal settlement, and they slowly filtered in. Within a short time 
there was a fair number of Jews living in London, and their de facto 
status was later legalized in the early years of the restored monarchy. 

We have gone to some length in describing the life of Menasseh ben 
Israel, though it belongs more to a history proper than to an account 
of literature, in order to show how closely literary activity affects the 
destiny and the vicissitudes of a people. The value of his literary 
works is primarily an historical one, deriving importance principally 
from the effect they produced on the non-Jewish world at the time. 
The value is enhanced by the fact that almost all of his works have a 
distinctive cause for their production which grew out of the intellectual 
and social conditions and exigencies of the time. Most of his books 
have an apologetic ring and are inspired by a burning desire to vindi¬ 
cate a phase of his faith or defend his people from calumnies. In them¬ 
selves they possess little of permanent literary value for such achieve¬ 
ment was beyond the ability of Menasseh. 

He possessed great and wide erudition and wrote on many subjects, 
but in all his works there is a manifest lack of critical acumen and anal¬ 
ysis. He was widely read in philosophical and theological literature but 
hardly possessed an original opinion of his own. He differed little in 
his view of Judaism from the Kabbalists or mystics of Poland or Safed 
and utilized his knowledge only to justify their extreme religious views 
by citing authorities who thought likewise. It is these citations which 
inspired respect for his writings and imparted value to them in the 
circles of the learned who were still inclined to emphasize authority 
rather than scientific criticism. Menasseh’s philosophic studies did not 
for a moment affect his inborn credulity which was extreme, for he 
accepted literally, many exotic statements found in the Agada or in 
writings of the Kabbala and subscribed to all mystical vagaries about 
the dead, demons, and metempsychosis. He knew his logic and in his 
defensive treatises on behalf of his people he applied it quite dexter¬ 
ously, but it did not affect his beliefs which were completely rooted in 
orthodox tradition. Only here and there do we notice a flicker of 
doubt crossing his mind regarding a certain mystical view, but he soon 
sets his soul at rest by scholastic arguments. 

His works proper, those that he actually published—for he left a 
great number in manuscript which never saw the light—can be di¬ 
vided, on the whole, into three classes: theological-exegetic, theological- 
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philosophic, and apologetical-historical. To the first class belong his 
Pent Rabba, the earliest published work written in Hebrew, the Con- 
ciliador, Piedra Gloriosa or Ebert Yeharah (The Precious Stone), and 
Thesouro dot Dinim, all written in Spanish. The first is a mere index 
of the Biblical verses interpreted in the large Midrashim on the Penta¬ 
teuch and the Five Scrolls. The second is a large work in four parts 
published at different times; Part I in 163a, Part II in 1641, Part III in 
1650, and the last in 1651. Its purpose is, as its name indicates, to recon¬ 
cile the numerous verses in the Old Testament which contradict each 
other in various ways, whether in historical data, or numbers, or in 
point of doctrine and teachings. The motive for the writing of the 
book was the deep-seated desire of Menasseh to defend the cause of 
his people and faith. At the time there were Marranos whose intro¬ 
duction to Judaism was recent and who were not impervious to objec¬ 
tions and doubts raised by Christian scholars against passages in the 
Old Testament. He therefore undertook to remove all objections and 
doubts from the holy books and prove their authenticity and veracity. 
The learning displayed in this work is astounding; quotations from 
authorities, Jewish and Gentile are numerous and testify to wide read¬ 
ing. The book, however, has but little originality and displays little 
critical acumen. The first part is devoted to the solution of difficulties 
in the Pentateuch; the second to those of the historical books or the 
First Prophets; the third to those of the Later Prophets; and the fourth 
to contradictions in the Hagiographa. 

The Ebert Ye^arah deals with the dream of Nebuchadnezzar in 
which he saw a statue of different metals which was later demolished 
by a rolling stone as told in Daniel II, 23-37, an< l gives a mystical inter¬ 
pretation of the passage, presaging the approach of the Messianic era. 
It was published in 1655 and was in tune with the spirit of the times 
which was surcharged with Millennial and Messianic hopes. This little 
book is distinguished by the fact that it contains four illustrations 
drawn by the famous Rembrandt. The Thesouro dos Dinim is a man¬ 
ual or digest of the most important laws which guide a Jew in his daily 
life. It was written and published in 1645 at the request of the Portu¬ 
guese community in Amsterdam for the benefit of the newly converted 
Marranos who were unacquainted with Hebrew. 

To the theological-philosophical works belong the De Creatione 
Problemata (Concerning Problems of Creation); the De Termino 
Vitae (Concerning the Span of Life), written in Latin (1639); the De 
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Resurrectione Mortuorum (Concerning the Resurrection of the Dead), 
written originally in Spanish but later translated into Latin (1636); 
the De la Fragilidad Humana (On Human Frailty) (1642); and the 
Hebrew work Niskmat Hayyim (The Soul of the Living). 

The first work attempts to prove creatio de novo and refute the 
theory of the eternity of the world taught by Aristotle and the philoso¬ 
phers following him. There is little new in the arguments as most of 
them were advanced by preceding Jewish and Scholastic theologians. 
The second book was written as a dissertation on the question, which 
was much discussed at the time in theological circles in Holland, 
namely, whether the span of life of each individual is predetermined 
by Providence or is left to chance and various accidents. Many famous 
scholars wrote replies to this question which was propounded by Jan 
Von Beverwyck (Beverovicius), professor of medicine at Dodrecht, 
and among them was the famous Hugo Grotius. Beverwyck finally 
turned to Menasseh soliciting his opinion on the question, and the dis- 
sertation was the result. Menasseh discusses the debated subject from 
the point of view of Rabbinic Judaism, and after citing many author¬ 
ities and displaying much erudition comes to the conclusion that the 
span of life is not predetermined by God but is conditioned by natural 
circumstances, climatic and other factors. The work which gained a 
wide reputation at the time was many years later translated into Eng¬ 
lish by the Oriental scholar, Thomas Pocock. The occasion for the 
third work was the doubts that began to spread in certain Marrano 
circles regarding the immortality of the soul. These doubts were pro¬ 
moted by the works of Uriel da Acosta (1585-1640) who openly denied 
the hereafter and the immortality of the soul on the ground that no 
reference to these doctrines could be found in the Bible. It was against 
these opinions and primarily against Da Acosta's views, which were 
expounded in a book and circulated in manuscript, that our savant 
wrote his book in three parts. In the first part he cites all Biblical pas¬ 
sages in which the Rabbis found references for both immortality of the 
soul and resurrection and justifies at length their interpretation. He 
also offers evidence from what he calls experience based on testimonies 
of mystics who believed themselves to have had transactions with de¬ 
parted souls. This is followed by a discussion of reward and punish¬ 
ment in which, after refuting the view of the Sadducees, he attempts 
to prove that they are meted out primarily in the hereafter. The sec¬ 
ond part deals with the possibility of resurrection and the ways and 
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manner in which it will be accomplished; and the third marshalls the 
views of the Kabbalists about the life of the righteous in Paradise. 

The same topics are dealt with at greater length in his Hebrew 
work, Nishmat Hayyim, and unfortunately with much less restraint 
in regard to the superstitious views and mystical vagaries included 
therein. The work consists of four parts, the Erst of which is devoted 
to the subjects discussed in the earlier work on resurrection. Of his 
many proofs for the references found in the Bible on immortality, the 
following one is worthy of notice. There are, he says, numerous sins 
for which the punishment assigned by Moses is Karet (to be cut off). 
The usual interpretation of this mode of punishment, also found in 
the Talmud, that the sinner dies young or that his children die, says 
he, cannot be accepted, for how will it apply to a sinner of advanced age 
or one who is childless? We must therefore conclude that Karet refers 
to punishment after death and denotes exclusion from a life of bliss. 

The second part of the work deals with such topics as the nature of 
the soul, of its creation, the process of death, the relation of the dead 
to the living, and their suffering immediately after death, a phenome¬ 
non known in pietistic and mystic literature as Hibut ha-Kcver. He 
attempts to refute the opinions of most Jewish philosophers that the 
soul is the form of the body and that it is being perfected through life 
by intellectual exercises, but avers instead that the soul is a spiritual 
being separate from the body and that it pre-exists, for all souls were 
created by God on the first day of creation. The differences in the 
character and the mental equipment of men he explains by the fact 
that souls were created in numerous different degrees. 

The third and fourth parts display on the whole not only little phi¬ 
losophy but even little rationalism in general. Here Menasseh sub¬ 
scribes to belief in demons and their various relations with men, in all 
kinds of sorcery and metempsychosis, and in his usual manner quotes 
authorities for these beliefs. With all his learning Menasseh was domi¬ 
nated more by mysticism than by philosophy. 

The treatise on Human Frailty was primarily a refutation of the 
Church doctrine of original sin and denies any reference to such doc¬ 
trine in the Old Testament. He concedes that there exists an inclina¬ 
tion in the human heart for evil and sin, but says that such inclination 
can be tamed by law and by the duties imposed on man by religion and 
society. 

To the historical works belong three booklets or brochures, the Spes 
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Israelis, The Declaration to the English People, and the Vindiciae 
Judaeorum. All these have, as was already noted, an apologetic char¬ 
acter. The character of the first and second works have already been 
described by us above and their motive and purpose pointed out. It 
may be observed that The Declaration is the most valuable of the three 
as an historical work, inasmuch as it contains a survey of the Jewish 
situatipn in Menasseh’s time with special emphasis on the accomplish¬ 
ments and achievements of certain distinguished Jews in many lands. 

The most important of the three books is the Vindiciae. It was writ¬ 
ten as a reply to the letter of a learned Englishman wherein a number 
of accusations against the Jews current at the time were enumerated. 
These were the blood accusation, the excessive reverence paid to the 
Ark and the scroll of the Law, cursing of the Christians and their faith 
in the prayers, the disloyalty of the Jews to the countries wherein they 
dwell, and their sharp-dealing in business. Menasseh refutes all these 
accusations systematically with arguments arranged in logical order and 
illustrated by facts culled from history. Especially forceful is his refuta¬ 
tion of the blood libel in which he produces numerous historical argu¬ 
ments, among them the fact that originally this terrible accusation was 
brought by the pagans against the early Christians. And when all argu¬ 
ments are exhausted, he waxes dramatic and declares, “I swear by the 
God of the world who gave the Torah to the Jews on Mount Sinai that 
I have never heard of such a custom practised by any sea throughout 
the world nor have I found the slightest reference to this shameful 
practice in any book of Jewish literature. And if my words are false, 
may all the terrible curses enumerated in the Tc\hehot (Lev. XXVI, 
14-44 a* 1 *! Deut- XXVIII, 15-69, where punishments for sins are stated) 
hdl upon my head.” 

The book made a great impression in its time and contributed much 
towards the removal of prejudices against the Jews in the circles of the 
learned. At least it prevented even the most narrow-minded among 
them who still persisted in their hatred to Israel from bringing forward 
the blood accusation. Its influence lasted for generations, and one hun¬ 
dred and thirty years after its appearance, Moses Mendelssohn had it 
translated into German and prefaced it with his own introduction. It 
was also translated into all other European languages as well as into 
Hebrew under the title Teshuat Yisrael. 

In conclusion we may say that while Menasseh’s works have little of 
the permanent in them, yet indirectly they brought about lasting effects 
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in life itself. It was through them after all that he was able to become 
instrumental in the readmission of the Jews to England, an event which 
in the light of the present day happenings assumes great importance. 
He was also the first who attempted to present to the learned non- 
Jewish world the Jewish view on leading theological questions as well 
as the case of his persecuted brethren in a systematic and logical way. 
He deserves therefore an honored place not only in the history of his 
people but also in that of its ramified literature. 
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